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PEEFACE. 


This  book,  relating  to  Asia,  fonns  part  of  a  compendium 
of  geography  and  travel  for  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
compendixim.  ^was  origiiially  based  on  Von  Hellwald's  com- 
preliensive  'work.  Die  3rde  wnd  ihre  Volker, 

But   ^wlien    the   task  of  adapting  the  foreign  work, 

regarding   Asia,  to  the  requirements  of  English  readers 

was  undertaken,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 

treatment    of   the   whole  subject,  and  to  rearrange  the 

topics  comprised  therein.     This  was  found  to  involve  the 

composing  of  a  new  book,  recasting  the  contents  of  Hell- 

wald's  work,  for  which  due  acknowledgment  is  made — 

Ikut  including  also  much  additional  matter  as  the  result 

of  recent  research,  and  bringing  the  information  up  to  the 

latest  dates. 

Tlie  composition  was,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  title- 
page,  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  who  possesses  special 
qualifications,  having  translated  from    the    German  the 
whole  of  HeUwald's  work,  and  having  prepared  ethnolo- 
idcal  appendices  to  several  numbers  of  the  series  contained 
in  this  general  compendium.     Indeed  Mr.  Keane's  ethno- 
logical  acquirements,  which  are  of  the  first  rank,  and  in 
which  he  is  equalled  by  few,  mark  him  as  singularly 
fitted  for  this  task.     His  wide  acquaintance  with  physical 
geography,  and   his  literary  aptitude  generally,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  book  itself. 
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As  Author^  then,  he  is  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
the  book,  and  for  the  verification  of  the  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have,  as  Editor,  carefully  revised  the  whole 
composition  throughout  all  the  chapters  of  the  work 
itself,  and  to  that  extent  I  fully  acknowledge  my  respon- 
sibility. 

But  for  the  Ethnological  Appendix  Mr.  Keane  is  solely 
responsible,  and  it  will  be  found  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting.  I  regret  that  his  alphabetical  list  of  the  races 
and  languages  of  Asia  has  been  unavoidably  sacrificed  to 
the  exigencies  of  space.  The  list  will  be  very  full,  con- 
taining 3000  entries  with  copious  references.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  take  a  special  interest  in 
ethnography,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  list, 
together  with  much  additional  matter,  will  probably  soon 
be  issued  under  a  different  form. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  of 
the  heads  in  each  chapter,  I  have  taken  a  more  particular 
part.  It  is  hoped  that  clearness  and  facility  of  reference 
will  result  from  the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
this  arrangement.  As  Asia  contains  many  diverse  nations 
and  coimtries,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  arrangement 
become  peculiarly  important.  The  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
sent the  same  kind  of  information  for  each  of  these  many 
nations  and  countries,  arranged  under  the  same  heads. 
Hereby  the  student  will  find  his  studies  easier  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  and  will  be  enabled  to  compare  readily 
the  state  of  the  several  nations  and  countries  under  their 
different  forms  of  civilisation.  He  will  also  have  the 
means  of  immediately  measuring  the  stage  wliich  the 
available  information  regarding  them  has  reached  under 
their  various  tyi>es  of  administration. 

Tims  Asia  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work, 
into  four  main  sections : — 
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A.  Westebn  Asia  :  Muhammadan  States. 

B.  Southern  Asia  :  British  Political  System. 

C.  Northern  Asia.  :  Eusslin  Political  System. 

D.  Eastern  Asu  :  Buddhist  States. 

The  chapters  are  numbered  in  one  series  eonsecutiyely 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Thus  Chapter 
I.,  the  introduction,  presents  a  general  survey  of  Asia, 
Chapters  II.  to  VL  are  comprised  in  Section  A,  Chapters 
VIL  and  VIII.  in  Section  B,  Chapters  IX,  to  XL  in  Sec- 
tion C,  and  Chapters  XIL  to  XIV,  in  Section  D. 

Then  in  each  chapter  there  are  the  same  heads  as 
follows: — 1.  Area — Extent — Boundaries;  2,  Belief  of 
the  Land ;  3.  Hydrography :  Bivers  and  Lakes ;  4.  Natural 
and  Political  Divisions ;  5.  Climate ;  6.  Faima  and  Flora; 
7.  Inhabitants ;  8.  Topography :  Chief  Towns ;  9.  High- 
ways of  Communication;  10.  Administration;  11.  Sta- 
tistics. 

Thus,  although  the  work  deals  mth  the  utmost 
variety  of  conditions  and  of  circumstances,  there  is  sym- 
metry in  its  arrangement  as  a  volume  of  reference. 

To  the  English  reader  a  description  of  Asia  may  prove 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  interests  which  England  pos- 
sesses in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Asiatic  dominions 
or  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  contain  more  than 
2^  millions  of  square  miles.  The  people,  under  direct  ad- 
ministration or  political  control  of  England,  consists  of  270 
millions  of  souls,  speaking  at  least  twenty  languages.  Her 
European  troops  in  Asia  are  maintained  at  a  strength  of 
about  70,000  men,  while  her  native  troops  are  140,000 
in  number.  Her  ships  of  war  stationed  in  Asiatic  waters 
are  about  forty.  She  possesses  9000  miles  of  railway 
in  Asia,  and  20,000  miles  of  electric  telegraph  on  land, 
besides  8000  miles  of  submarine  cable.  The  capital 
invested  by  the  British    people  in  these  dominions    or 
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dependencies,  either  in  State  loans  or  in  railways  under 
State  supervision,  is  not  less  than  250  millions  sterling 
altogether.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  vast  sum  invested  in 
private  enterprises — agricultural,  commercial,  industrial — 
and  amounting  to  scores  of  millions  sterling,  whereof  the 
aggregate  cannot  be  exactly  computed.  The  foreign  trade 
of  these  dominions  or  dependencies  amounts  to  150  mil- 
lions sterling  in  value  annually,  of  which  about  half  is 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Apart  from  this,  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  other  Asiatic  countries  has  a 
yearly  value  of  20  millions  sterling. 

The  Asiatic  dominions  or  dependencies  of  Bussia  are 
even  more  vast  in  area,  containing  6^  millions  of  square 
miles;  but  they  have  a  small  population,  18  millions  of 
souls,  and  in  other  economic  respects  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  British  Empire  in  Asia,  however  interesting 
and  important  they  may  be.  Still  the  progress  of  Eussia 
from  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  towards  the  Himalayas,  which  are 
the  northern  boundary  of  India,  has  been  remarkable 
within  the  present  generation.  During  the  most  recent 
years  she  has  established  a  base  of  progress,  starting  from 
the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian,  towards  Central  Asia. 
With  the  Caspian  she  now  possesses  complete  communi- 
cation by  rail.  As  an  inland  sea  the  Caspian  is  now  a 
Bussian  lake,  the  maritime  share  which  Persia  once  owned 
in  it  having  dwindled  to  insignificance. 

The  Asiatic  interests  of  France  are  growing  fast,  and 
her  possessions  in  Cambodia  or  Camboja  now  contain 
56,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  750,000  souls. 
Besides  this,  she  has  a  protectorate  over  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Annam,  with  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles 
and  a  considerable  population,  the  number  of  which  is  not 
exactly  known.  Her  dominions  in  this  quarter,  though 
as    yet   undeveloped,    are   capable    of  indefinite   expan- 
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sion — ^the  soil  is  splendidly  fertile,  and  the  population 
may  multiply  under  a  civilised  administration.  This 
Frraich  jurisdiction  is  interposed  between  British  India 
and  China. 

Among  the  comparatively  novel  points  elucidated  by 
this  work,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

The  circumstances  of  Central  Arabia,  the  decay  of  the 

Wahhabi  and  the  rise  of  the  Shammar  State ; 
The  results  of  the  late  Eussian  campaign  in  Turkestan, 

the  new  Busso-Persian  frontier,  and  the  present 

condition  of  Merv ; 
The  orographic  and  lacustrine  systems  of  Zungaria, 

with  the  lines  of  approach  between  the  Chinese 

and  Bussian  empires  in  that  direction ; 
The  recent  exploration  in  Palestine  and  beyond  the 

Jordan ; 
The  geographical  results  of  the  late  Afghan  war,  the 

approaches   to   the    Iranian    tableland   from   the 

Indus  valley  and  from  Turkestan ; 
The  investigations  by  Prejevakky  in  the  basins  of  the 

Lob-nor  and  the  Kuku-nor ; 
The  travels  by  Gill,  Baber,  and  Desgodins,  on  the 

frontiers  between  Tibet,  China,  and  Burma ; 
The    determination  of  the   farthest    source    of   the 

Irtish; 
The  political  and  social  changes  in  Japan. 

Although  the  information  afforded  by  this  book  may 
be  of  general  assistance  in  mastering  or  elucidating  some 
among  the  political  problems  of  the  time,  yet  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  matter  free  from  contro- 
versial elements. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  physical  geography  of  Asia  will 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  more  vividly 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.     Tlie  prominent  features  are 
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drawn  with  as  much  precision  as  possible.  Such  is  the 
great  Central  Plateau,  containing  the  most  elevated  areas 
to  be  found  anywhere,  walled  in  by  mountains  some  of 
which  are  the  loftiest  yet  discovered,  giving  birth  to  all 
the  greatest  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  Arctic,  the 
Pacific,  the  Indian  Oceans,  and  affording  a  home  to 
the  nomad  tribes  that  once  ravaged  the  gardens  of 
Central  Asia  and  overran  parts  of  Europe.  Such,  also, 
is  the  wondrous  drainage  which  finds  no  vent  towards  the 
ocean,  and  is  collected  in  inland  seas,  as  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  and  the  Siberian  Balkhash,  or  in  the  lakes  of  Yar- 
kand  and  Tibet,  the  swamps  of  Sfstan,  the  saline  depres- 
sions of  Persia,  the  inner  waters  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Palestine. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  set  forth  and  their  causes 
indicated — the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  south,  the  pre- 
vailing drought  of  the  west,  the  temperate  zone  in  the 
east,  the  amazing  rainfall,  measured  not  by  inches  but  by 
feet,  on  the  uplands  which  confront  the  vapours  surging 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  burning  winds  hot  as  the 
blast  from  a  furnace,  the  alternations  of  temperature  in 
the  centre  and  the  north  ranging  between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  fact,  the  main  Asiatic  continent 
presents  remarkable  instances  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  Continental  climate,  which,  at  one  season,  is  marked 
by  burning  heat,  at  another  by  intense  frost,  and  which 
is  so  strange  to  English  experience. 

Some  attempt  is  made  to  depict  the  scenery — the 
simmiits  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat,  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  Arabian  rocks,  the  glittering  snows  and  cloud-piercing 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  groves  and  w^oods  of  Southern 
India  or  Ceylon,  the  teak  forests  of  Burma,  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  Siam  and  Malacca,  the  majestic  rivers  of 
China,  the  sylvan  and  arcliitectural  beauties  of  Japan, 
the    countless    boats    in    Indian   estuaries    and    Chinese 
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waters,  the  steamers  riding  at  anchor  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  the  fires  in  Mongolian  prairies,  the  desolate  lakes 
at  alpine  altitudes  in  mid-Asian  ranges,  the  atmospheric 
gloom  of  some  regions  in  Siberia,  the  frozen  plains  bor- 
dering on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  noble  structures  still  preserved, 
as  attesting  the  Asiatic  genius  of  the  past^ — ^the  marble 
mausoleum  at  Agra,  the  Jama  mosque  of  Delhi,  the  tomb 
of  Tamerlane  at  Samarkand,  the  gilt  pagodas  of  Burma 
and  Siam,  the  Hindu  temples  in  Southern  India,  the 
Lama  monasteries  of  Tibet,  the  Buddhist  fanes  of  China 
and  Japan. 

Conspicuous  in  the  Indian  landscape  are  the  works 
of  British  engineering  in  railways  and  in  canals  for  irri- 
gation on  the  largest  scale  in  the  world.  To  these  are 
now  added  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  factories  worked 
by  European  machinery  and  appliances  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  of  India.  The  steam-engine  has  crossed 
most  of  the  classic  Indian  rivers,  penetrated  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  invaded  Baluchistan. 

Nor  are  the  art- industries  to  be  disregarded — the 
carpets  of  Persia,  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  the  lacquer- 
work  of  Japan,  the  silks  of  China,  the  enamelling  and 
embroidery  of  India.  While  the  principles  of  European 
art  are  freely  communicated  to  Asiatics,  we  should  take 
care  that  the  fresh  springs  of  native  genius  are  not 
quenched.  Though  perhaps  inferior  to  Europeans  in 
accuracy  of  drawing,  Asiatics  have  a  strong  perception 
respecting  vigour  in  outline,  and  a  fine  feeling  for 
harmonised  richness  in  colour. 

The  brute  creation  also  deserves  notice — the  elephant 
of  Ceylon,  the  tiger  of  Bengal,  the  ibex  and  ovis  ammon 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  deer  of  India,  the  goat  of  Angora, 
the  wild  ass  of  Persia,  the  powerful  horse  of  Turkestan, 
the  fleet  and  gentle  steed  of  Nejd,  the  Bactrian  camel, 
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and  the  swift-footed  dromedary — ^truly  named  the  ships 
of  the  desert — ^in  the  basin  of  the  Oxns  and  the  heart  of 
Arabia. 

An  account  of  Asia  summons  up  the  memory  of  the 
remotest  past  known  to  human  history,  and  presents  to 
the  mind's  eye  the  antiquities  with  which  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  are  bestrewn,  the  remnants  of  a  bygone 
civilisation  pertaining  to  ancient  times  or  the  monuments 
of  mediaeval  greatness.  Such  are  the  remains  of  Iconium 
and  Balbec,  of  PersepoUs,  of  Susiana,  and  of  Ctesiphon — 
the  rocks  fonmng  the  ancient  gates  of  Syria,  and  bear- 
ing  memorial  tablets  of  invaders  from  the  Pharaohs  to 
Napoleon  III. — the  Scythian  cromlechs — ^the  colossal 
hcLs-reliefs  on  the  scarped  side  of  the  pass  over  the  Indian 
Caucasus, — the  scidptured  caves,  the  rock-cut  temples, 
the  monumental  mounds, — ^the  ruins  of  Isfahan,  of  old 
Delhi,  of  Ayuthia  in  Siam, — ^the  vestiges  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Hindu  dynasty  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Cambodia,  and  of  the  national  deities  in  Japan.  Such, 
too,  are  the  scarcely  distinguishable  sites  of  places  which 
were  once  mighty  cities— -of  Balkli,  of  Merv,  of  Ayodhya 
in  Northern  India,  and  of  a  nameless  capital  near 
Kandahar. 

The  various  phases  of  civilisation  are  displayed — the 
Muhammadan,  whether  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  or  Turkestan,  withering  the  minds  and  energies  of 
the  people  with  a  blight;  the  Arabian,  fostering  an 
isolated  independence  within  the  limits  of  an  arid  and 
inaccessible  peninsula ;  the  British,  enriching  a  vast 
population  materially,  and  striving  to  elevate  the  upper 
classes  morally  and  intellectually  by  enlightened  legisla- 
tion, by  honest  administration,  and  by  national  education  ; 
the  Russian,  enforcing  among  semi-barbarous  tribes  that 
degree  of  order  which  must  idtimately  soften  rude 
violence ;    the   Chinese,   compelling  or  encouraging  the 
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most  exact  and  assiduous  study,  yet  implacably  hostile  to 
real  progress ;  the  Japanese,  sweeping  away  ancient  in- 
stitutions, and  imitating  with  sudden  zeal  the  material 
improvements  of  Europe;  the  French,  endeavouring  by 
missionary  effort  and  by  scientific  exploration  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  improvement 

Then  the  present  condition  is  described  of  many 
races  whose  social  state  hardly  attains  even  a  humble 
d^ree  of  civilisation  —  the  Bedawin  plundering  the 
travellers  in  the  desert;  the  squalid  and  inert  Mongol, 
once  the  invader  of  fair  domains,  and  still  among  the  first 
of  equestrians ;  the  aborigines  dwelling  amidst  the  mala- 
rious forests  of  India:  the  solitary  hunter  in  Siberian  wilds. 

The  characteristics  are  sketched  of  the  nations  which 
make  up  the  Asiatic  population  of  835  millions  of  soids — 
the  modem  Turk,  patient,  much-enduring,  self-sacrificing, 
but  stolid  and  incapable  of  mental  effort ;  the  Armenian, 
quick-witted  and  skilful  in  business,  heretofore  wanting 
in  the  stamina  which  constitute  national  character,  but 
now  beginning  to  assert  a  claim  to  nationality;  the  Arab, 
devout,  sedate,  resolute,  and  independent  in  isolation; 
the  Persian,  gay,  refined,  fluent  in  speech,  but  unstable  in 
action ;  the  Turkoman,  ruthlessly  dragging  his  victims  into 
bondage;  the  fanatical  priesthood  of  Islam;  the  high- 
caste  Hindu,  cherishing  the  traditions  of  centuries,  and 
clinging  to  caste,  despite  the  inroads  of  new  learning ;  the 
Indian,  trained  by  the  Western  education,  abandoning 
the  ancestral  faith  and  fairly  facing  the  moral  or  spiritual 
problems  of  the  age ;  the  Annamese,  described  as  merry- 
hearted  by  sympathetic  Frenchmen ;  the  Chinese,  diligent 
and  practical  in  trade  and  agriculture,  assiduous  in  severe 
study,  but  still  hating  modem  progress;  the  Japanese, 
eagerly  opening  the  windows  of  his  mind  to  the  social 
ideas  of  Europe, 

The  labours  of  some  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
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modem  travellers  should  be  gratefully  remembered :  the 
Englishmen,  Bawlinson,  Ney  Elias^  Baber,  Gill,  Delmar 
Morgan,  Freshfield,  Bryce,  Lansdell,  Seebohm,  Bumaby, 
Palgrave;  the  Bussians,  Prejevalsky,  Kropotkin,  Badde, 
KhanikofT ;  the  Germans,  Bichthofen,  Schlagintweit, 
Hiiber,  Wallin ;  the  Frenchmen,  Hue,  Gamier,  Mouhot, 
Pallegoix,  Desgodins ;  the  Swedish,  Nordenskjold ;  the 
Italian,  Manzoni;  the  Dutchman,  Siebold;  the  Hungarian, 
Vambery;  the  Americans,  Schuyler,  Collins,  Kennan, 
Bush.  In  this  difficult  work,  involving  severe  privations 
and  distress,  European  ladies  have  borne  an  honourable 
part  —  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  Miss  Bird,  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
Madame  Ujfalvy  Bourdon.  The  pioneers  of  geographical 
discovery  in  Asia  have  to  encounter  not  only  the  savagery 
of  Nature  but  also  the  fierceness  of  Man,  and  need  the 
sternest  resolution  besides  the  stiifest  physical  strength. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  the  service  of  geography,  injured 
their  health,  and  some  of  them  have  sacrificed  their 
lives.  But  all  have  been  supported  under  their  load  of 
labour  by  a  love  of  natural  beauty  and  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  knowledge. 

Prominent  among  geographical  explorers  have  been 
the  Christian  missionaries,  in  whom  intellectual  gifts  and 
courageous  resolution  have  been  added  to  spiritual 
fervour. 

Geography  has  ofttimes  proved  to  be  a  foster-mother 
to  the  physical  sciences  in  Asia,  She  has  also  been  the 
handmaid  to  tliose  who  conduct  the  trigonometrical 
surveys,  the  geological  investigations,  the  antiquarian 
explorations,  who  make  the  botanical  collections,  who 
manage  the  meteorological  observatories,  who  follow  tlie 
ethnological  and  philological  studies. 

Notwithstanding  the  matchless  interest  attacliing  to 
it  as  "the  birthplace  of  mankind"  and  "the  cradle  of 
civilisation,"  the  Asia  of  to-day  hardly  presents  a  happy 
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appearance.       Her  three  widespread  creeds — Buddhism, 
Brahmanism,  Muhammadanism,  by  their  eifects  as  now 
prevailing — obscure  the  reason,  damp   the  aspirations, 
and  deaden  the  energies  of  the  people.     Weighed  in  the 
scales  of  modem  civilisation   she   is   found  practically 
wanting ;  viewed  in  the  light  of  religion  and  reason  she 
seems  incapable  of  self-elevation.    She  is,  in  short,  unable 
to  attain  moral  or  spiritual  enlightenment  by  any  striv- 
ings of  her  own,  or  to  propel  herself  onward  in  the  path 
of  progress  by  spontaneous  eneigy.      Decrepitude  has 
long  been  stealing  over  her,  and  old  age  has  supervened 
without  any  future  in  hopeful  prospect,  unless  she  shall 
be  rendered  amenable  to  external  influences.     One-third 
of  her  population  is  already  subject  to  one  or  other  of  the 
European  powers,  and  of  the  remainder  much  is  domi- 
nated by  European  influence  in  many  essential  respects. 
It  almost  seems  to  be  decreed  that  Europe  shall,  in  the 
immediate  future,  mould  the  destinies  of  Asia.      Some 
Asiatic  nations  enjoy,  indeed,  a  certedn  independence,  but 
in  practice  it  often  degenerates  into  a  liberty  to  wage 
internecine  conflicts,  to  maintain  an  intellectual  bondage, 
and  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  foreign  culture.    In  two 
of  her  recent  expeditions,  also,  China  has  acted  without 
deference  either  to  England  or  to  Bussia.     Nevertheless 
Europe  is  gradually  becoming  the  mistress  of  Asia — is 
connected  with  the  Asiatic  continent  by  growing  interests, 
and  is  deriving  material  advantage  from  this  connexion. 
It    is    only  by  the   means    of  such  a  connexion   that 
rejuvenescence  seems  possible  for  Asiatic  races.     One 
immediate  consequence  is  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
imreserN^edly  preached  in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  progress  of  Christianity  at   first  sight  seems  slow 
l)ecause  of  the  vastness  of  the  field  in  which  its  operations 
are  conducted.    Actually,  however,  it  is  considerable,  and 
in  some  instances  rapid. 
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The  advantages  springing  from  European  influence  in 
Asia  may  be  apUy  illustrated  by  a  summaiy  comparison 
between  India  and  China.  Of  the  two  countries  China 
is  not  only  the  larger,  but  also  the  finer  in  respect  to  the 
conditions  of  its  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  the  qualities 
of  its  people.  Yet  it  has  neither  a  railway  nor  an  electric 
tel^raph,  nor  any  enlightened  system  of  legislation  and 
education.  Its  grand  canals  are  iU  repaired  and  imper- 
fectly managed.  Its  mineral  resources  are  undeveloped, 
and  its  foreign  trade  is  relatively  small  Whereas  India 
is  permeated  by  the  railway  and  the  tel^raph,  has 
scientifically  framed  laws,  and  a  liberal  system  of  State 
education.  Its  canals  are  magnificently  managed,  its  coal- 
mines are  worked,  and  its  foreign  trade  is  threefold  that 
of  China,  though  its  population  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  by  one  tliird. 

After  all,  Asiatic  progress  is  supremely  important 
to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  laige,  for  Asia — despite 
all  the  devastation  and  depopulation  to  which  she  has 
been  subjected  —  still  contains  more  than  half  of  the 
human  race.  Those  regions  of  hers  which,  lying  on  her 
southern  and  eastern  shores,  have  been  the  most  readily 
approached  by  foreigners,  are  the  most  densely  peopled 
parts  of  the  earth.  Though  some  Asiatic  races  are  imim- 
pressionable,  and  others  almost  brutish,  yet  many  possess 
a  lively  intellect,  a  studious  disposition,  an  expansive 
imagination,  a  sensitive  conscience.  But  none  of  them 
have  the  mental  stamina  and  the  moral  fibre  which  are 
found  in  Europe.  For  the  present  they  all  need  guidance 
from  without;  with  tliat  guidance  most  of  them  are 
susceptible  of  such  improvement  and  capable  of  such 
advancement  as  may  give  rise  to  boimdless  aspirations 
among  all  who  feel  the  enthusiasm  of  himianity.  They 
ought  to  receive  from  Europe  the  benefit  of  all  that 
knowledge  which  has  raised  European  civilisation  to  its 
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(lesent  height.  In  short,  Europe  is  incuirmg  much 
Rspcmsibility  in  respect  of  Asia,  and  will  doubtless  dis- 
^uge  the  duties  arising  theiefiom  until  the  Asiatic 
noes  shall,  tmder  I^rovidence,  be  able  to  dispense  with 
gudance  and  to  soar  aloft  with  their  own  wings. 

R  T. 

Tbi  Nash,  Kjeufset,  krar  Worcesteb, 

AprU  1882. 
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ASIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCnOK:    GENERAL   StTBYET. 

1.  JExtent — Area — Boundaries. 

Asia  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  in  many  respects  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  among  the  main  divisions 
of  the  globe.  In  size  it  exceeds  by  perhaps  one  million 
square  miles  the  New  World,  while  falling  to  about  the 
same  extent  short  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australasia, 
that  is,  of  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Old  World, 
taken  collectively.  Indeed,  two  of  these — Europe  and 
Africa — ^might  be  regarded  geographically  as  appendages, 
or  western  peninsulas,  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and 
geology  has  already  determined  beyond  doubt  the  former 
connection  of  the  austral-insular  world  with  the  south- 
eastern seaboard.  Here  the  seas  separating  Trans-6an- 
getic  India  and  China  from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippines,  rarely  exceed  600  feet  in  depth,  while  the 
shallow  waters  are  continued  almost  iminterruptedly  from 
the  Philippines  south-eastwards  to  New  Guinea  and  the 
north  coast  of  Australia. 

The  principal  features  of  this  vast  region  every- 
where present  the  same  majestic  proportions,  or  are  drawn 
upon  the  same  colossal  scale.  On  three  sides  oceans 
form  its  natural  boundaries,  the  Arctic  on  the  north,  the 
Pacific  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  on  the  south.     To- 
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wards  the  west  the  frontier-line  is  extremely  irregular,  and 
at  some  points  almost  arbitrary,  running  in  one  place 
along  the  60th,  projecting  in  another  westwards  to  the 
30th  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  elsewhere  presenting  no 
conspicuous  landmarks.  Nevertheless,  even  here  exten- 
sive mountain  ranges  and  inland  seas  form  on  the  whole 
a  natural  frontier  sufficiently  well  defined  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Proceeding  southwards  we  have  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Ural  River  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  70  th  to  the  50  th  parallel,  beyond 
which  the  separation  is  even  more  strongly  marked  by 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Black,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Red  Seas.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Asia 
is  cut  off  from  its  vast  African  peninsula  only  by  the 
narrow  canal  now  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea,  and  offering  a  continuous  water  highway  from 
Great  Britain  to  her  remotest  eastern  possessions.  From 
this  point  the  mainland  stretches  in  a  compact  body  for 
about  6700  miles  east  and  west  to  East  Cape,  where 
Bering  Strait,^  here  scarcely  36  miles  wide,  separates  it 
from  the  New  World.  Its  greatest  breadth  north  and  south 
lies  between  Cape  Chelyuskin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
Cape  Romania,  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca ;  and 
these  two  points,  which  are  some  5300  miles  apart, 
might  almost  be  connected  by  a  straight  line  passing 
along  the  lOd**  east  longitude,  and  dividing  the  conti- 
nent into  two  unequal  parts. 

Within  these  limits  Asia  presents  a  compact  mass  of 
land,  of  a  somewhat  quadrangular  shape,  with  its  four 
sides  facing  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
But  the  line  is  broken  on  the  south  by  three  great  pro- 
jections, the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Indo-Chinese  peninsulas, 

*  Usually  written  with  an  A,  Bchring,  according  to  Geiman  ortho- 
graphy. But  the  illustrious  navigator  was  a  Dane,  and  always  spelled 
his  name  Bering, 
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presenting  many  striking  points  of  analogy  with  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  the  three  corresponding  peninsulas  of 
South  Europe.  Arabia,  like  Spain,  forms  a  vast  table- 
land with  a  monotonous  coast-line,  unvaried  by  any  deep 
inlets.  Like  Italy,  India  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by 
a  great  alpine  region,  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range 
running  north  and  south,  and  terminates  at  its  southern 
extremity  with  a  large  and  fertile  island.  In  the  same 
way  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  continuing  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  towards  Australasia,  answers  to  that  of  the 
.Egean  Sea,  serving  to  connect  the  Hellenic  peninsula  with 
Asia  Minor.  Asia  Minor,  itself  the  westernmost  project- 
ing peninsula  of  Asia,  may  be  compared  with  Brittany, 
the  westernmost  promontory  of  Central  Europe,  and  the 
analogy  is  completed  by  the  peninsulas  of  Corea  and  the 
Crimea,  both  projecting  into  narrow  inland  seas,  and  by 
the  great  archipelagoes  of  Japan  and  the  British  Isles, 
nearly  equal  in  extent  and  even  in  population,  but  with 
their  positions  towards  the  mainland  necessarily  reversed. 
Along  the  whole  northern  section  of  the  continent 
there  stretches  a  boundless  lowland  region,  which,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  inland,  is  covered  with  the  so-called 
tundra — dreary  and  almost  uninhabitable  wastes,  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  fierce  Arctic  gales,  ice-bound  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  in  many  places  permanently 
frozen  to  a  considerable  depth.  Further  south  the  land 
ascends  gradually  to  the  south  Siberian  highlands,  whence 
flow  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  other  great  streams,  which 
during  the  short  open  season  roll  their  sluggish  waters 
northwards  to  the  Arctic  basin.  This  great  polar  sea 
washes  the  whole  of  the  flat  and  low-lying  North  Asiatic 
seaboard,  the  exploration  of  which  has  been  but  recently 
completed  by  the  Swedish  navigator,  Nordenskjold,  who 
for  the  first  time  made  the  north-east  passage  in  1878-9, 
and  determined  the  northernmost  point  of  the  continent. 
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at  Cape  Severe,  close  to  Cape  Chelyuskin,  in  78*  20'  N. 
lat  and  104''  K  long.  These  bleak  Northern  shores, 
facing  the  neighbouring  archipelago  of  New  Siberia,  and 
the  recently-visited  Wrangel  Land,  form  a  true  Arctic 
r^on,  lying  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
sparsely  inhabited  by  a  few  nomad  Samoyede,  Yakut, 
Yukaghir,  and  Chukchi  tribes.  Its  low  level  and  exposed 
northern  aspect,  combined  with  its  high  latitude  and 
enormous  extension  southwards,  are  the  chief  reasons 
which  cause  the  climate  of  this  region  to  be  the  most 
*'  continental " — ^as  it  is  technically  termed,  that  is,  subject 
to  the  greatest  extremes  of  cold  and  heat — of  any  other 
on  the  globe.  "  Siberian  "  winters  have  become  proverb- 
ial, but  the  summers  are  almost  equally  intense;  and 
while  the  mercury  becomes  frozen  to  a  hard  malleable 
mass  during  the  clear  Arctic  nights  in  mid-winter,  it  will 
occasionally  rise  to  above  100°  F.  at  mid-day  in  June. 
The  most  unfavourably  situated  tracts  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  stretch  along  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  the 
Taimur  peninsula  to  the  River  Kolima,  which  in  many 
places  are  permanently  frozen  for  some  distance  below  the 
surface.  But  further  east  also,  and  generally  speaking 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  north-east,  the  aspect  of  the 
land  is  extremely  dreary,  especially  in  the  Chukchi 
country,  which  reaches  quite  to  Bering  Strait  Here  is 
developed  the  great  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  which 
stretches  southwards,  and  is  continued  across  the  Kurile 
archipelago  as  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  large 
Japanese  island  of  Yesso.  Igneous  agencies,  elsewhere 
all  but  exhausted  or  long  quiescent  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, are  still  active  in  Kamchatka,  whose  eastern  sea- 
board is  traversed  by  an  imposing  line  of  burning  moun- 
tains. These  volcanoes  are  continued  across  the  barren 
Kurile  group,  which,  with  the  peninsula,  encloses  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  known  as  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
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along  whose  desolate  shores  dwell  a  few  scattered  Lamnt 
and  other  tribes  of  Tungus  stock.  More  inviting  and 
more  favourable  for  agricultural  life  becomes  the  region 
where  the  mighty  Amur  rolls  its  waters  to  the  sea  over 
against  the  long  and  narrow  island  of  Sakhalin.  This 
metalliferous  island,  which  is  at  one  point  almost  con- 
nected with  the  continent,  marks  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  Czar's  authority,  but  since  its  cession  to 
Russia  by  Japan  it  has  been  chiefly  used  as  a  convict 
station  for  political  offenders. 

Sakhalin  is   separated  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  La 

P^rouse  from  the  Japanese  group  of  islands  which  stretch, 

in  a  slightly  curved  arch,  southwards  to  the  Korean  penin- 

Bola.      Thus  is  formed  the  almost  land-locked  Sea  of 

Japan,  which  communicates,  through  the  Gulf  of  Tartary 

xiorthwards  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  through  the 

Strait  of  Korea  southwards,  with  the  Yellow  and  Eastern 

Seas.     East  of  these  waters,  and  along  the  east  coast  of 

O^apan,  flows  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  "  Black  Stream,"  which  is 

situated  nearly  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the 

CJulf  Stream,  and  which  plays  almost  a  more  important 

^art  in  the  Pacific  than  that  remarkable  current  does  in 

"the  Atlantic.     Favoured  by  the  boundless  extent  of  the 

l^acific  Ocean,  which  is  here  encumbered  by  but  few 

island  groups,  the  Kuro  Siwo  finds  far  fewer  obstacles 

to  its  full  development  than  its  Western  rival,  and  is  thus 

enabled  to  pursue  a  more  decided  course,  attended  by 

correspondingly  greater  influences   on  the  climate   and 

vegetation  of  the  lands  lying  in  its  course.     Its  effects 

are  especially  visible  in  Japan  itself,  where  everything 

reminds  us  that  we  have  entered  a  mild,  and,  in  some 

places,  even  a  sub-tropical  zone.    Here  a  delightful  climate, 

combined  with  a  lavish  display  of  grand  natural  scenery, 

unites  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  development  of 

that  peculiar    civilisation  which    cannot  fail  to   excite 
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tbe  admintzon  of  the  Western  worid,  and  create  a  deep 
symparhrti^  feirling  for  the  Japanese  pwople,  with  their 
TSLficiI  in  Ixi^ZTjal  pursuits ;  their  populoos  cities  Ijring  at 
the  foijC  ot  threareziin^  rolcanoes ;  their  well-tilleJ  lands; 
their  znanT  in^ni-jus  5«xLil  and  political  institutions. 

A  soathem  continiLition  of  ^he  Japanese  archipelago 
is  formed  bv  the  muoh  smaller  group  of  Liu-kiu  Islands, 
which  liAve  lon^r  coniti:ii:e»i  a  subject  cf  contention  be- 
tween  the  -^DTenmienis  of  China  and  J^pon.  This  group 
forms  a  Link  in  the  cLiin  of  L?Iind5,  which  are  developed 
in  a  scri'K  of  successive  festoons,  us  it  were,  along  the 
ecst  A^zi2  se^iboani,  c«:wex:n  the  Ik-rinj:  and  China  Seas. 
Anoier,  and  a  still  ni:re  isip^rta^t  link,  is  formed  by 
th-e  extensive  but  Ii:de  known  island  of  Form-jsa.  whence 
the  tTJUsition  is  eisilv  ed'rcted  through  the  Baranes  and 
Bibujan  griur-s  :o  the  Philips iaesL  Form-jsa  occupies 
an  impirtan:  p<s;:ion,  c<:'Ch  physically  ani  etlinically.  for 
tt  is  cr»:-6seti.  nearly  in  i:s  centre,  by  the  Tr»:^pic  of  Cancer. 
It  thuS  scan'is  on  the  v^r^e  of  tie  torrid  and  temperate 
icnes,  mar>r:n.j:  the  extreme  northern  ex:ens:on  of  the 
llalav  race,  which  here  meets  the  Chinese  on  common 
!ir»:un'L  Eeyool  this  tvin:  we  i  jss  w::h  ;he  riiiiippines 
mzo  AuStTilasfa  pp-'^rer.  and  the  grta:  Archipela^>  of 
iLilivsia.  thrT:-u:xh  which  the  south-easrern  extremitv  of 
A:tT:L  nLer^-es  inirerceiciblv  with  the  continent  of  Australia. 

Nocwithstan-iinj:  the  lah-ours  of  Xey  Elias.  Mont- 
is ini^rie,  Forsyth,  Mar^ry.  GUI,  Frejevalsky.  Krapotkin, 
Koeccnko.  Ei:h;ho:en.  Vanil-erv.  Scrdajintweit.  l>es;jxKiins, 
and  many  ocher  iIlTistri':n5  nicdrm  explorer??,  a  vast 
amooiLy  of  •j:eographi:al  w.rk  stili  remains  to  t^e  done  in 
almost  every  par:  cf  th:?  continent.  British  India, 
West  Sictrria,  PaltrStine,  anl  the  Can:asns,  alone  can  be 
;?aid  to  have  c-een  thorcn-ihly  surveyed,  ani  India  espe- 
cial! v  is  certain! V  one  cr"  ti.v  l»:<t-known  vX'.::::r:rS  in  the 
world.       Bnt  with  these  cx.e'  ::ons.  an  I  al:i:vi:^h  most 
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of  the  great  geographical  problems  have  been  solved,  our 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  mainland  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete, and  often  extremely  inadequate. 

2.  Relief  of  the  Land :  Plateaux  and  Highlands, 

The  bold  lines  on  which  Asia  has  been  framed  are 
especially  conspicuous,  no  less  in  its  main  political  and 
social,  than  in  its  physical  features.  The  heart  of  the 
continent  consists  of  a  vast  tableland,  by  far  the  most 
elevated  and  extensive  on  the  globe,  with  a  mean  altitude 
of  fix)m  6000  to  15,000  feet,  above  which  tower  the 
Tnighty  Himalayan,  Kuen-lun,  Tian-shan,  and  Altai  ranges. 
This  tableland  broadens  out  eastwards,  and  converges  west- 
'wards  in  the  nucleus  of  the  Great  Pamir,  or  "  Eoof  of  the 
"World."  A  western  extension  of  the  same  tableland  is 
formed  by  the  Iranian  plateau,  which  stretches  from  the 
IHindu-Kush  and  Suliman  Mountains,  across  Afghanistan, 
ZBaluchistan,  and  Persia,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  lowlands.  Culminating  towards  the  north-west  in 
the  Kurdish  and  Armenian  highlands,  Irania  merges  west- 
wards in  the  tableland  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  snowy  crests 
of  Lebanon,  but  falls  abruptly  northwards  to  the  valley 
of  the  Kur.  Beyond  this  historic  stream,  the  land  again 
rises  to  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  con- 
tinued north-westwards  through  the  Taman  peninsula  into 
the  Crimea,  and  south-eastwards  across  the  Caspian  to  the 
highlands  separating  Irania  from  the  Turkestan  lowlands. 

The  vast  central  plateau  itself  is  enclosed  on  the 
south  by  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Himalayas,  sweeping 
i*ound  from  Afghanistan  to  Burma  in  a  graceful  curve, 
wliich  presents  its  convex  side  towards  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  north  the  tableland  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Altai, 
with  its  eastern  projections,  the  Sayan,  Yablonovoi,  and 
other  Siberian  ranges;  on  the  east  by  the  less  continuous 
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Yung-ling,  Inshan,  and  other  Chinese  ranges;  on  the 
west  the  Himalayas  and  Altai,  through  the  Karakomm, 
Hindu-Kush,  Tian-shan,  and  Alai,  close  round  the  Great 
Pamir,  here  interlacing  in  the  focus  of  the  whole  con- 
tinental mountain  system. 

But  within  these  stupendous  rocky  walls  the  central 
tableland,  occupying  an  area  of  perhaps  3,000,000  square 
miles  altogether,  presents  several  clearly-defined  divisions, 
differing  greatly  in  their  relief,  and  even  in  their  physical 
aspect,  one  from  the  other.  The  great  Tibetan  plateau 
maintains,  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kuen-lun,  a 
mean  elevation  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet.  The  Pamir 
steppe  in  the  west,  and  the  Eoko-nor  basin  in  the  east^ 
fall  to  1 5,0  0 0  and  1 0,0 0 0  feet  respectively.  But  beyond 
the  Kuen-lun  and  its  possible  eastern  extensions,  there  is 
almost  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  vast  region  of  the  Grobi 
desert,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  4000,  and  which 
sinks  westwards  in  the  Tarim  or  Lob-nor  depression  as 
low  as  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  deviations,  the  enormous  extent  and  great  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  region  are  suflficient  to  give  to  the  entire 
continent  an  average  altitude  of  no  less  than  1600  feet, 
or  about  600  feet  more  than  Europe,  and  500  more  than 
the  estimate  made  by  Humboldt,  on  insufficient  data,  early 
in  the  present  century. 

The  mountain  ranges  intersecting  the  plateaux,  mainly 
in  the  direction  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  but 
occasionally  running  nearly  due  west  and  east,  consist 
chiefly  of  crystalline  rocks,  old  schists,  palaeozoic  and 
other  primitive  formations,  in  the  Siberian,  Kuen-lun,  and 
Earakoi-um  sections.  But  the  Himalayas,  although  rest- 
ing on  granite  masses,  which  crop  out  in  many  of  the 
highest  peaks,  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  comparatively 
more  recent  formation,  having  been  upheaved  during  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  epochs,  when  the  eocene  strata 
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in  Ladak  were  raised  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000 
feet 

Sinmltaneonsly  with  the  tendency  towards  greater 
dryness  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence to  show  that  a  process  of  slow  npheaval  has  been 
going  on,  at  least  around  most  of  the  seaboard,  throughout 
the  present  geological  epocL  On  the  north  coast,  islands, 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  stood  at  some  distance  from 
the  land,  are  now  connected  with  it  by  rocky  isthmuses. 
The  upheaved  coral  reefs  skirting  the  west  coast  of 
Arabia  show  that  here  also  the  land  is  rising,  and  similar 
tendencies  have  been  observed  in  the  Euxine  and  jEgean 
in  the  extreme  west,  about  the  Amur  delta,  Kamchatka, 
and  China,  in  the  extreme  east ;  along  the  shores  of  Bur- 
ma, Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Baluchistan,  in  the  extreme 
soutL  On  the  other  hand,  symptoms  of  subsidence  have 
been  detected  at  a  few  points  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  near 
the  Indus  delta,  on  the  shores  of  Annam  and  Fo-kien 
over  against  Formosa,  and  especially  in  the  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  islands,  where  the  atolls  or  round  coral  reefs  are 
disappearing,  and  where  the  Chagos  bank  has  already 
vanished. 


3.  Hydrography :  Rivers  and  Lakes — Inland  and 

Seaward  Drainage. 

Several  distinct  systems  of  inland  drainage  are  formed 
by  deep  depressions,  partly  within  the  tablelands  them- 
selves, partly  in  the  plains  by  which  they  are  nearly 
everywhere  surrounded.  Such  is  the  depression  of  Eastern 
Turkestan,  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  through  which  the 
Tarim  and  its  tributaries  drain  eastwards  to  Lake  Lob, 
recently  explored  by  Prejevalsky;  that  of  Lake  Slstan, 
which  receives,  through  the  Helmand  and  other  streams. 
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a  great  part  of  the  Afghanistan  drainage ;  and  the  remark- 
able trough  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  deepest  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  fed  mainly  by  the  Jordan  from  the 
north.  But  by  far  the  most  important  system  of  inland 
drainage  is  that  of  the  Aral  Sea,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  western  Turkestan  lowlands,  and  which  was 
formerly  even  still  more  extensive.  At  present  it  drains  the 
Great  Pamir,  Alai,  and  western  Tian-shan  highlands  alone, 
through  the  twin  rivers  Oxus  (Amu-darya)  and  Jaxartes 
(Sir-darya).  But  it  seems  to  have  at  one  time  stretched 
eastwards  to  Lake  Balkhash,  westwards  to  the  Caspian, 
southwards  to  the  north  Iranian  highlands,  and  north- 
wards to  the  low  range  of  hills  forming  the  water-parting 
between  the  Ob  and  Aral  basins.  Altogether,  the  area  of 
all  the  lauds,  which  have  no  present  outflow  seawards,  is 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  continent.  The  signiflcance  of  this 
fact  will  be  best  realised  when  it  is  added  that  both 
Europe  and  America  are  almost  destitute  of  an  inland 
drainage,  while  that  of  Africa  seems  limited  mainly  to 
the  Chad  and  Ngami  basins. 

The  seaward  drainage  of  the  continent  is  determined 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  lofty  ranges  enclosing 
the  great  central  and  western  tablelands.  These  ranges 
form  scarcely  anywhere  true  water-partings ;  for,  except 
where  they  converge  about  the  Pamir,  they  are  every- 
where pierced  by  the  great  continental  rivers,  which  rise, 
not  in  their  outer  flanks,  but  within  the  plateaux,  and 
wliich  have  thus  to  force  their  rocky  barriers  to  reach  the 
suiTounding  oceans.  Thus,  of  the  three  great  Siberian 
rivers  flowing  north  to  the  Arctic,  both  the  Ob  and 
Yenisei  have  their  farthest  head-streams  south  of  tlie 
mountains  fringing  the  Kobdo  and  Mongolian  plateaux; 
and  even  the  Lena,  now  rising  on  the  outer  slopes,  seems 
to    have    formerly    been    connected    with    the    Angara 
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(Yenisei  basin),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk.  So 
also  the  Amur,  Hoang-ho,  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  three 
main  streams  flowing  each  to  the  Pacific,  rise  all  of  them 
far  beyond  the  encircling  ranges  of  the  Mongolian,  Koko- 
nor,  and  Tibetan  tablelands.  The  great  southern  rivers, 
Mekhong,  Salwen,  Irawady,  Brahmaputra  (San-po?),  and 
Indus,  have  also  their  sources  behind  the  Himalayas 
on  the  Tibetan  steppe.  Here  a  solitary  but  important 
exception  is  the  Ganges  system,  of  which  both  the  head- 
streams,  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna,  rise  on  the  outer  or 
southern  flanks  of  the  Himalayas.  The  same  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  presented  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Araxis  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdistan  highlands.  Here  also 
the  KlizU-Irmak  has  to  force  its  way  from  the  Anatolian 
tableland  tlirough  the  Anti-Taurus  to  the  Euxine,  while 
the  Orontes  reaches  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bekaa 
(Coele-Syria),  behind  the  Lebanon  and  Nusarieh  coast 
ranges.  The  list  of  great  Asiatic  rivers  is  almost  com- 
pleted by  those  of  Southern  India,  where  the  Nerbadda 
iiows  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  Vindhya  hills 
westwards  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  where  the  Godavari 
and  the  Kistna,  rising  also  on  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan, 
find  more  easy  access  through  the  low  and  broken  line  of 
t:he  Eastern  Ghats  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

Compared  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  Asia 
is  singularly  deficient  in  large  fresh-water  lakes.  Apart 
^rom  the  intensely  salt  Dead  Sea  and  the  salt  or  brackish 
C;;!aspian,  Aral,  and  Balkhash, — apparently  remnants  of  a 
"Vast  Asiatic  Mediterranean  communicating  on  the  one 
liand  with  the  Euxine,  on  the  other  through  the  Ob  basin 
Xvith  the  Arctic  Ocean, — the  only  sheet  of  fresh  water 
"vrortliy  of  mention,  by  the  side  of  the  great  inland  seas 
^t  equatorial  Africa  and  North  America,  is  Lake  Baikal, 
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which  discharges  its  overflow  through  the  River  Angara 
to  the  Yenisei  The  so-called  lakes  of  the  West  Siberian 
steppes  are  little  better  than  swamps,  and  no  large 
bodies  of  water  occur  in  West  Asia  except  Gokchai,  Van, 
Urumiah,  and  the  marshy  Hamiin  or  Sfstan,  none  of 
which  have  any  outflow  seawards.  In  the  whole  of  India 
and  Indo-China  the  Tonl^-sap  of  Cambodia  is  the  only 
lake  of  any  size;  in  China,  the  Tong-ting  and  Po-yang 
alone  deserve  mention,  and  even  on  the  Tibetan  uplands, 
although  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  some  places,  none 
appear  to  be  of  large  size  except  the  Tengri,  Koko,  Buka^ 
Palti,  and  Ike-Namur.  The  Kos-gol,  Ubsa,  and  Kulon  of 
North  Mongolia,  the  Kenka  of  Manchuria,  the  Zaizan  and 
Ulyungur  of  the  Upper  Irtish,  the  Issik-kul  of  the  Tian- 
shan  highlands,  and  the  Lob-nor  of  Eastern  Turkestdn, 
almost  complete  the  list  of  large  Asiatic  lakes. 

4.  Main  Political  Divisions, 

While  Europe  may  geographically  be  described  as  a 
dependency  of  Asia,  yet  politically  Asia  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
its  vast  extent  and  enormous  population,  this  continent 
has  comparatively  few  independent  States,  and  of  these 
not  one  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  independent  of  European 
influences.  In  fact  all  these  States  are  grouped  like  so 
many  satellites  around  a  few  central  suns,  forming  alto- 
gether four  great  political  systems,  of  which  two  are 
directly  controlled  and  two  indirectly  affected  by  European 
powers.  The  whole  of  the  northern  division,  comprising 
nearly  one-third  of  the  mainland,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  a  mere  extension  of  European  Eussia  east- 
wards to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  In  the  south  the  British 
Queen  and  Empress  of  India  ("  Kaisar-i-Hind  ")  is  either 
the  absolute  sovereign  or  the  suzerain  of  the  Indian  penin- 
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snlay  together  with  a  laige  portion  of  Further  India — that 
is,  Burma,  Siam,  and  Cochin -China,  Ceylon,  and  most 
of  the  islands  scattered  over  the  Indian  Ocean — ^besides 
possessing  either  treaty  rights  or  a  political  status  in 
Baluchist^  and  Afghanistan,  which  bring  a  large  portion 
of  the  Iranian  tableland  within  the  British  political  sys- 
tem.     In  the  west,  the  Muhammadan  world,  embracing 
the  rest  of  Irania,  Anatolia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  is  mainly 
ruled  over  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  and  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia.    The  Sultan  has,  by  the  recent  Anglo -Turkish  Con- 
vention, practically  accepted  the  protectorate  of  England 
for  his  Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Shah  remains  much 
under  the  influence  of  England  and  of  Bussia.     Lastly, 
ill  the  east  the  Buddhist  world  is  divided  between  China, 
Japan,  Siam,  and  Burma.     But  even  here  European  influ- 
ences are  in  many  respects  predominant.     The  "  Middle 
Kingdom"  has  opened  its  ports  to  the  trade  of  the  world 
in  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  after  the  close  of  military 
operations.     Japan  also  has  adopted  the  culture  of  the 
west,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  preserving  its  political  inde- 
pendence.   Lastly,  in  Further  India,  Annam  and  Cambodia 
4are  rapidly  becoming  French  territory ;  while  Siam,  Burma, 
^nd  the  petty  Moslem  States  of  Malacca,  naturally  gravi- 
tiate  towards  the  power  whose  meteor  flag  sweeps  the 
southern  waters  from  Aden  to  Singapore  and  Hong-Eong, 
^md  whose  beneficent  voice  is  ever  heard  in  the  cause  of 
£^edom  and  humanity. 

Thus  we  behold  the  Asiatic  world  mapped  out  into 

ibur  political  regions,  which  roughly  correspond  to  four 

:^nain  natural  divisions,  and  even  to  the  four  religious 

^stems  predominant  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.     The 

IRussian   possessions  in   the   north,   comprising    Siberia, 

Caucasia,  Western  Turkestan,  and  part  of  Manchuria,  have 

mainly  an  Arctic  and  inland  drainage  through  the  Ob, 

Yenisei,  Lena,  Jaxartes,  and  Oxus,  and  here  is  the  original 
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lioiiHi  of  Sliarnaniflin.  In  the  west,  still  held  by  the  two 
^ii'iit  MoKhtin  powers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  drainage 
JH  chicilly  thr()u<,'h  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  Orontes,  the 
Kizil-Innak,  and  other  Anatolian  streams,  to  the  south- 
wcHtcrii  land-locked  basins  of  the  Euxine,  Mediterranean, 
and  I\».rHian  (lulf.  The  southern,  or  British  division, 
draiuH  almost  exclusively  to  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
tho  Indus,  (lanp».8,  Brahmaputra,  Nerbadda,  Godavari, 
Kistna,  and  other  streams  of  the  Deccan,  and  here 
llralunanisni  is  the  jmwailing  form  of  belief.  Lastly, 
tlio  Umlilhist  world,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  east,  and 
conij^rising  tlie  Chinese  Kmpire,  Japan,  and  most  of 
Furthor  India,  drains  jmrtly  through  the  Tarim  to  the 
iidand  busin  of  the  Ix)l)-nor,  but  mainly  through  the 
Utmni^-ho.  Vang-tse-kiang.  Mekhoug,  and  Menam,  Ut 
tlu*  Turitic  Ocean.  Those  remarks  may  suttice  to  render 
intoUigiblo  the  tabulatiHl  scheme  of  the  plan  and  subject 
mat  lor  of  the  pn^sont  volume, 

5 ,   ( V :  •:; « i/f ■ :    /  ^ ;  /:i  ;n  i sA*-*/  }fo i^ u n* — 7?tT in  fall, 

AUhoujih  tho  gn^at  bulk  of  the  land  lies  within  the 
tv  lo^vn^to  £om\  tho  oUmato  is*  essentially  continental, 
thrtl  »s,  chanu*tori^\l  by  tho  o\tronu>>5  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  l\\  >:i\N:;;  dvvnoss.  Kxvluding tho  thrvv  sknitbem  penin- 
*uu*:i,  \>l,uh  ai\^  uuiulv  tn^piv'Al.  and  China  proper  and 
J;rAr\  lu  t!\o  t\;st,  :uul  {\uts  of  ror?:x  Syria,  and  Aus- 
ti^r,u  lu  :ho  wo:^:.  whioh  an*  tViAinlv  toiuiy rite,  the  <?eneral 
xV,v.ici!u*  xvnd*,t:<>u*  an*  n^raark^Mv  ur.itorm.  not  with- 
s;A*.ux\ivg  :>,o  >:n\'i:  \v.:V;^rvnvxM?  in  :ho  rvMrf  of  the  land. 
lV,v,s.  '"u*  At^;;  v\w,n,  >*hu'h  r.\  v/.,v.*y  x\,i.>c5  is  5C-ar.vlv200 
i.v:  a\*xo  :<\\^  >xol.  av„;  ;he  T^KiAr.  :..>*- 'and.  \rhich  is 
v,s^N^SoT\*  Ixvss  :l\e»  \  -  A^v^v^  !W:.  a:v*  cvcjus:.*r.allv  a::ains  an 
5t\  ,,v>  ot  -  v^  vW^  fiv;.  are  K^h  j,:>Sv:  :o  :r.e  same 
;u,vVvA'  ^<\A5  a^,v*  l\^?^  drvHX^>.:#  ::;  s^:iu:.r.:-r  :VlI^>wed  in 
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winter  by  almost  equally  intense  colA     On  the  whole, 
the  climate  may  be  said  to  depend  rather  on  the  aspect, 
elevation,  and  configuration   of  the  land,  than    on    its 
distance  from  the  equator  or  the  pola     It  is  affected 
especially  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  tablelands  with 
their  excessively  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  by  the  vast 
extent  of  the  continent,  which  is  thus  far  less  exposed  to 
oceanic  influences,  and   receives  a  correspondingly  less 
amount  of  moisture  than  Europe  or  even  America.     The 
central  regions,  mostly  enclosed  by  lofty  ranges,  which 
intercept  the  course  of  the  humid  sea-breezes,  have  neces- 
sarily  a  slighter  annual  rainfall  than   the   surrounding 
lowlands.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  different  elevations 
and  latitudes,  great  uniformity  is  produced  in  the  central 
regions  by  the  prevailing  aridity  of  the  soil,  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  dryness  of  the    atmo- 
sphere.    Even  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  uplands  to 
^he  encircling  plains  is  attended  by  far  less  change  than 
^  elsewhere  caused  by  a  slight  difference   of  latitude. 
^e  elevated  steppes  of  the    great    Pamir,    12,000   to 
^5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Mongolian  desert  of  Gobi, 
^"^  bare  and  barren  plateaux  of  Tibet,  and  the  dried-up 
"^  of  the  great  inland  sea,  jointly  covering  a  space  of 
^ver  1200  miles  north  and  south,  present  almost  every- 
^^^ere  the  same  monotonous  aspect,  varied  only  with  a 
^"^  green  oases  in  the  more  favoured  spots.     But  even 
^^^^  the  native  vegetation  is  scanty,  and  the  running 
^t^rs  are  lined  chiefly  with  the  poplar  and  the  willow. 
A  careful  survey  of  these  regions  seems  to  show  that 
^^isture  was  formerly  far  more  abundant  in  Central  Asia 
*^^ti  at  present,  and  that  even  within  the  historic  period 
^^  climate  has  become  much  drier  throughout  most  of  the 
^^^tinent    Formerly,  the  Tarim  basin  was  flooded  by  the 
^^•"hai,  or  "  Western  Sea,"  a  vast  mediteiranean  comnmni- 
^tiiig  with  the  stiU  more^extensive  Han-hai,  but  now  re- 


1  tf  muytavivM  ow  geogbapht  and  trjlyel, 

\trtimmUul  only  by  the  Bhallow  and  sedgy  Lob-nor.  The 
lliiiiliai  itnelf  covered  an  area  in  the  great  central  depiea- 
MJoii  noarly  an  long  as  the  present  Mediterranean  Sea, 
NiTnU'Jiing  isastwards,  through  an  island-studded  strait  to 
tlin  Hliiitiio  l)fiAin,  and  developing  between  the  Tian-shan 
and  Lht)  Altai  a  large  inlet  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
tlin  prPHont  hoHin  of  Zungaria.  Through  the  so-called 
"  /ungariaii  Htniit "  it  seeins  to  have  even  communicated 
with  tlin  vast  (Impression  of  Western  Turkestan,  so  that 
l\wt^^  waH  pnibably  a  time  when  a  great  water  highway 
pxIoimIimI  from  thu  Atlantic  through  the  Mediterranean, 
Kiixino,  uiul  CiiHpian,  eastwards  to  the  Gobi  desert,  and 
thhiii^h  tlio  Ob  basin  northwards  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
And  of  all  tboso  inland  waters  little  now  remains  except 
Iho  Aral.  Caspiau.  Htilkliash,  and  some  smaller  saline 
lakoM  and  nmrslu^s    < 

''  Mr IV  i*lu^>;iikh  loJi^uoA  of  iH>at  and  black  morass, 
WitluMU  A  AxTwh  or  tnv  or  bla^le  of  graseL^ 

In  luunv  plaoo*  tho  waters  were  succeeded  by  fertile 
dduxial  pbutiH.  whioh  in  their  turn  have  been  swallowed 
up  1\\  (he  s;uuls  of  the  desert.  This  process  is  still  going 
wu,  ue(  e\\)\  ui  (he  Tarim  Ixtsiu.  in  Bokhara,  and  other 
)v<u(.^  \^f  l\irke.^t;uu  where  tUnirishing  States  and  many 
^s^p\U\n\*  c\t4ivk  hrtxe  nlrt^uly  di^p|v^m?d.  but  even  on  the 
Imu'.viu  i^^iUNUv  w  !*,ere  Oole::el  MaoOrei^>^  r«centlv  saw  the 
^^tuN  \u  ihv^  xorv  ,v;  v^f  ;!iu^^lr.i:  x:i>  ilvve  the  walls  and 
o\ci',-s*\\*,Vv<  u\:e  :he  :^:r\v:5!i  et  YajJ  aad  odier  Persian 
iexx^^<  Vh^vsv*  *a:v^\  >^;v>:<*;^  :\^.u;\i  by  ihe  weathering 
o^  >»,\x,,<*lv,v.  s^'V.Av;:^  A:^i  vNch^r  ^Ci  r.xik  bj^re  alreadv 
xVWAv*  /^**  x^v^^u^r  '/*i^r5  x*:  Ar*::i.  c«^^:c■i  which,  thev 
X  A' -  >  ■  4'  ^vx ,  '/.  ■..'*, ^-  V, *  *  vs  <v,l\  A :  ^."555?  : >,<  Ll  r  vau  Desert 
t' s  .'\'  St"  i^*4  ,/  ;>,*  V,  s/::-;  :?».A'A*i:r,*-  F.::vfr5v  which 
?,\' v.'>  "^.tv.  v^-  o-^A- .  ;:  V'.c  <ca>*iri,*  4:  Infiks^  :o  ihe 
vAv*      -^  ■     A  vA\  \icv  .<,    iv    ^',-v    1j,5«s:   '-z.    "jj*     iestrL 
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DO  longer  reach  the  Oxus  or  the  Caspian,  and  the  map  of 
East  Persia  is  scored  with  many  watercourses  which 
seem  to  run  nowhere,  but  which  formerly  combined  to 
fertilise  the  now  arid  wastes  of  Kerman  and  Khorasan. 

But  while  the  inland  and  south-western  plateaux  are 
amongst  the  driest^  the  great  southern  and  south-eastern 
peninsulas  are  perhaps  the  wettest  regions  on  the  globe. 
Over  one-half  of  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  said  to  be 
absorbed  by  India,  Indo-China,  and  the  neighbouring  archi- 
pelagoes of  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia.     The  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  British  Burma  are  deluged  by  the  summer 
monsoons,  which  also  discharge  tremendous  downpours 
on  the  advanced  ramparts  of  the  Himalayas.     At  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  moisture-charged  clouds 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  are  almost  completely  arrested  by 
the  lofty  ranges  enclosing  the  lower  Brahmaputra  basin, 
and  the  annual  rainfall,  varying  in  the  Indian  peninsula 
from  240  to  480  inches,  amounts  on  the  Assam  highlands 
^  some  years  to  no  less  than  600  inches.     Hence  arise 
*he  striking  contrasts  everywhere  presented  by  the  climate, 
^ora,  and  fauna  of  the  north  Indian  lowlands  to  those  of 
^ie  neighbouring  Tibetan  tablelands.     On  one  side  of  the 
^vidiQg  range  we  have  tropical  heats,  a  magnificent  south- 
^Ti  vegetation,  varied  animal  life,  flourishing  cities,  and 
^^Hiing  populations ;  on  the  other  Arctic  winters,  bleak 
^^cl  almost  uninhabited  steppes,  stimted  vegetable  growths, 
^  f^una  restricted  to  a  few  hardy  upland  species.     Such 
Contrast  scarcely  occurs  elsewhere  in  regions  separated 
^^^xi  each  other  by  forty  or  fifty  degrees  of  latitude. 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna, 

Within  the  vast  limits  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  which 
^^ost  touches  the  equator  at  Cape  Eomania,  and 
^^Vances  to  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  North  Pole  at 
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Cape  ChelTuskin,  every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  finds  a  congenial  home.  While  the  southern  penin- 
sulas abound  in  tropical  and  aromatic  products,  the  northern 
tundras  are  ahnost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Cereals  cease 
to  be  cultivated  beyond  the  6 2d  parallel;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  tropical  and  sub-tropical  flora  prevails,  even 
in  the  temperate  zone  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  India  and  Indo-China,  rice  forms  the  staple 
food  of  many  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  whereas 
the  nomad  Kirghiz  and  Kalmuk  tribes  of  the  Mongolian 
and  West  Siberian  steppes  are  Umited  almost  exclusively  to 
an  animal  diet.  The  tea  plant  flourishes  in  Japan, 
China,  Annam,  and  has  in  recent  years  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  Assam^  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas.  Coflee,  indigenous  in  Arabia,  is  now  also 
successfully  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  the  uplands  of 
Southern  India.  Opium  is  largely  grown  in  India,  and 
the  area  of  its  cultivation  is  yearly  increasing  in  China. 
Cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  flourish  in  the  two  eastern 
peninsulas  ;  cinnamon  in  Annam  and  Ceylon  ;  aromatic 
plants  in  Arabia.  Forest  trees  occupy,  on  the  whole,  a 
relatively  limited  area,  being  restricted  mainly  to  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Caucasia,  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  India,  Indo-China,  and  the  South  Siberian 
uplands.  The  most  useful  species  are  the  oak,  walnut, 
pine,  cedar,  box,  poplar,  teak,  bamboo,  cocoa-nut,  date, 
palm,  apricot,  peach,  and  other  stone-fruit  trees. 

Of  the  larger  animals  the  elephant,  tiger,  buffalo,  and 
bear,  abound  chiefly  in  India  and  Further  India,  the  yak 
in  Tibet,  the  horse,  wild  ass,  camel,  and  dromedary  in 
Turkestan,  the  West  Siberian  steppes,  Irania  and  Arabia, 
the  reindeer  in  the  extreme  north  and  north-east  But  the 
tiger  has  penetrated  north  as  far  as  the  Altai  highlands,  and 
the  bufialo  is  indigenous  in  China.  Characteristic  of  the 
central  tablelands  and  Mongolia,  are  the  argali,  ovis  poli. 
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and  other  large-sized  wild  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  hair 
of  the  Kashmir  and  Angora  breeds  is  unequalled  for  its 
delicate  texture.  The  sable,  civet,  marten,  blue  and  silver 
foXy  and  other  valuable  fiir-bearing  animals,  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  but  are  almost 
everywhere  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  Bussian, 
Ostiaky  TunguSy  and  other  trappers, 

7.  Inhabitants:  Social  Culture — Beligions. 

Asia»  which   is   believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  is   still   the   home   of  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.      But  these  teeming 
multitudes  are  far  from  being  evenly  distributed  over  its 
surface.     While  the  bleak  plateau  of  the  Great  Pamir, 
the  frozen  timdra  stretching  along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
deserts  of  Gobi  and  Turkestdn,  are  almost  uninhabited,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Siberia,  Tibet,  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
occupied  only  by  a  scanty  nomad  population;  the  rich 
*Qd  well-watered  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges,  Yang-tse- 
^^^ang,  and  Hoang-ho,  are  amongst  the   most   densely- 
Peopled   regions   in    the   world.       On    the    whole    the 
oeix^ty  of  the  population  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  abun- 
*^^C5e  of  the  rainfall,  and  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
^cia — India,  Indo-China,  China,  and  Japan — which  are 
^^'^'^^ctly  exposed  to  the  moist  winds  from  the  Indian  and 
^^^ific  Oceans,  are  concentrated  over  half  of  the  human 
''^^,     The  popular  views  long  entertained  regarding  the 
^'^:tonous  masses  of  people  occupying  these  countries  had 
^"'^:»i  been  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  they  have  been 
^*^  than  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  official  enumer- 
^^^jis  which  are  now  regularly  taken  in  India  and  Japan. 
"^^  estimates  for  China  are  still  matter  of  conjecture ;  but 
^'^^an  the  latest  census  for  India  reveals  a  total  popula- 
^^xx  of  considerably  over  252,000,000,  strength  is  added 
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to  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  "Floweiy  Land"  may  number  from  350,000,000 
to  400,000,000. 

Almost  every  variety  of  physical  types,  of  speech, 
social  culture,  and  religion,  finds  representatives  amongst 
the  Asiatic  peoples.  A  few  specimens  of  the  dark,  woolly- 
haired  Negrito  stock  occur  not  only  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  but  in  the  interior  of  Malacca,  and  possibly  also 
amongst  the  low  caste  hill  tribes  of  Southern  India.  In 
the  extreme  north-east  certain  affinities  have  been  traced 
between  the  Chukchis  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  North 
American  seaboard.  The  relations  of  the  neighbouring 
Yukaghirs,  Kamchadales,  and  Koriaks,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ainos  and  Giliaks  of  Yesso,  Sakhalin,  and  the  Amur 
delta,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  outlying  communities,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  belong  to  the  two  great 
fair  and  yellow  stocks,  conventionally  known  as  the 
Caucasic  and  Mongolia  The  physical  characteristics, 
main  subdivisions,  and  linguistic  families  of  these  races 
will  be  found  comprehensively  treated  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that 
throughout  the  historic  period  the  Caucasic  peoples  have 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  south-western  region  of  Cau- 
casia, which  gives  its  name  to  the  type,  to  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Irania,  and  Northern  India.  They  are 
roughly  cut  off  by  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindu-Kush,  and 
its  western  extensions  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Mongolian, 
sometimes  collectively  grouped  as  the  "  Turanian  "  races, 
which  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  mainland.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  at  all  times  been  frequent  crossings  and 
overlappings,  especially  in  Turkestjin,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  have  presented  many  complicated  problems 
to  the  student  of  ethnology  in  this  division  of  the  globa 
Mongol  and  Caucasic  tribes  seem  to  be  intermingled  in 
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the  Cocliin-Cliinese  and  Yun-nan  highlands ;  many  of  the 
low-caste  tribes  of  the  Deccan^  if  not  all  the  Diavidian 
and  Kolarian  peoples,  must  be  classed  rather  with  the 
Mongol  than  with  the  Caucasic  races ;  the  Akkads,  a 
people  apparently  of  Turanian  origin,  were  the  foimders 
of  the  earliest  civilisation  in  Babylonia,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  Mongol  family  have  been  so  long  settled 
in  Irania  and  Anatolia  that  they  have  become  almost 
entirely  assimilated  in  physique  to  the  surroimding 
Caucasic  peoples.  On  the  other  hand  the  Caucasic 
Tajiks  have  from  the  remotest  times  been  settled  amid 
the  nomad  Mongols  of  the  Aral  basin,  and,  according  to 
Prejevalsky,  have  penetrated  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
dreary  shores  of  the  Lob-nor. 

The  various  grades  of  human  culture,  broadly  de- 
scribed as  the  himting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  states, 
«lepend  in  Asia  rather  on   soil  and    climate   than    on 
xace.     Thus  the  Mongoloid  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  have 
for   ages    been   settled    agricultural   peoples,  while    the 
Caucasic  Arab  tribes  still  remain  mostly  in  the  pastoral 
^x)ndition.     The  Tunguses,  a  large  north-eastern  branch 
m){  the  yellow  stock,  follow  the  chase,  tend  their  herds,  or 
^iall  the  land,  according  to  their  position  on  the  shores  of 
^he  Arctic,  in  the  Siberian  steppes,  or  along  the  fertile 
7)anks  of  the  Amur.     Some  of  the  Tiirki  races  also,  such 
9is  the  Usbegs  and  Osmanli,  have  formed  settled  communi- 
ties in  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Asia  Minor,  while  the  kindred 
^Kirghiz  and  Kara-Kirghiz  hordes  of  the  West  Siberian 
Bteppes  and  the  Tian-shan  still  dwell  in  tents,  and  migrate 
"with  the  seasons  between  the  lowlands  and  the  uplands  of 
Central  Asia.     But,  speaking  generally,  the  hunting  and 
Ashing  state  is  confined  to  a  northern  zone,  reaching  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean  southwards  to  about  the  60th  parallel 
The  nomad  pastoral  tribes  occupy  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent as  far  south  as  the  35th  parallel,  besides  the  arid 
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plains  of  Irania  and  Arabia.  Elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  Japan,  China,  India,  Indo-China,  and  Anatolia,  the 
populations  have  long  formed  settled  and  more  or  less 
civilised  communities  on  an  agricultural  basis. 

But  if  social  culture  is  chiefly  conditioned  by  the 
outward  surroundings,  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
largely  determined  by  race  and  nationality.  Asia,  the 
original  home  of  monotheism,  is  also  still  the  land  of 
paganism  in  some  of  its  crudest  aspects,  while  the  origin- 
ally pure  doctrines  of  Brahma  and  Buddha  alike  have 
almost  everjrwhere  degenerated  to  the  grossest  polytheism 
and  superstition.  Judaism  has  almost  vanished  from 
Palestine,  but  there  are  scattered  Jewish  communities  in 
many  parts.  Christianity  is  spreading  very  gradually 
through  missionary  efifort,  but  is  at  present  professed  only 
by  the  Hellenes  of  Anatolia,  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  kindred  peoples 
of  Caucasia,  the  so-called  "  Nestorians  "  or  "  Chaldeans  " 
of  the  Upper  Tigris  and  Lake  Urumiyah,  the  Eurasians 
and  the  more  recently  converted  communities  in  India, 
some  500,000  converts  in  China,  Further  India,  and 
Japan ;  lastly,  the  Russians  of  Siberia  and  Caucasia,  more 
numerous  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Most  of  the 
hill  tribes  in  India,  in  Kafiristdn,  on  the  Indo-Tibetan 
frontier,  in  Further  India,  and  in  the  western  and  southern 
highlands  of  China,  are  stUl  pagans.  A  few  survivors  of 
the  old  Iranifi-n  fire-worshippers  still  linger  on  in  Persia ; 
and  the  flourishing  tribe  of  Parsis  in  India  follow  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  populations  belong  either  to  the  Shamanist,  the 
Buddhist,  the  Brahmanic,  or  the  Muhammadan  religious 
world.  Shamanism,  open  or  thinly  disguised,  is  diflFused 
throughout  all  the  Finno-Tatar  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia. Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  fully  one-fourth  of 
mankind,  nearly  all  of  Mongol  stock,  and  concentrated 
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mainly  in  Japan,  the  Chinese  Empire,  Further  India,  and 

Ceylon.    Hinduism,  or,  as  it  should  be  more  exactly  termed, 

Brahmanism,  is  professed  by  180  of  the  250  millions  of 

inhabitants  of  India.     Muhammadanism,  divided  into  the 

two  great  sects  of  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs,  prevails 

amongst  the  Tatar  peoples  of  Turkestdn,  and  South- West 

Siberia,  and  West  China,  in  Irania,  AnatoUa,  Syria,  and 

Arabia,  and  has  50,000,000  adherents  in  different  parts 

of  India.     The  tenacity  with  which  the  Asiatic  peoples 

almost    everywhere    adhere    to    their    particular   forms 

of  belief  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the   Kalmuk  and 

IKiighiz  nomad  tribes  settled  side  by  side  in  the  steppe 

lands  of  the  Lower  Volga.    The  Mongolian  Kalmuks,  like 

tJbeir  remote  kinsmen  of  Zungaria  and  Mongolia,  are  all 

^toll  Buddhists.    But  the  Kirghiz,  like  all  the  other  Elirghiz 

boixles  of  the  Siberian  steppes  and  uplands,  are  all  Muham- 

^Tcuuians.      In  the  same  way,  all  the  Iranians  of   pure 

rian  blood  belong  to  the  Shiah  sect,  while  the  mixed 

communities  of  Western  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan 

invariably  Sunnis.     An  exception,  however,  to  this 

is  presented  by  the  Aimaks  and  Hazarahs  of  the  North 

_:han  highlands,  between  Herat  and  Kabul,  both  of 

^'^oxigol  origin,  but  the  former  of  whom,  like  those  of 

•x^sia,  are  Sunnis,  while  the  Hazarahs  are  of  the  Shiah 

Besides  these  two  great  divisions,  Muhammadanism 

^^^^TDraces  some  other  communities  which  are  addicted  to 

^^y^terious  rites,  and  are  consequently  looked  on  with 

^u^  j)i(;jon  by  their  neighbours.     Some  of  these,  such  as 

^"^    Kizil-Bashis  of  Anatolia,  Persia,  and    Afghanistdn, 

^"^^    doubtless  recent  developments.     But  others,  like  the 

^^^^'^^es  and  Nusarieh  of  Syria,  and  the  Yezides,  or  so- 

<^X«d  "  Devil- worshippers  "  of  Kurdistan,  seem  to  date 

^^^■^l  from  pre-Moslem  and  even  pre-Christian  times. 
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8.  Topography :  ChUf  Towns. 

In  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  its  population,  Asia 
is  not  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  large  towns.  A 
consideration  of  the  present  statistics  relating  to  manj 
Asiatic  cities  of  historic  renown,  within  comparatively  recent 
times — such  as  Bagdad,  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  Tabriz,  Samarkand, 
Pekin,  Ormuz,  Goa — ^would  disclose  a  remarkable  decline 
in  population,  affording  melancholy  instances  of  the  in- 
stability of  material  greatness.  On  the  other  hand, 
within  the  last  century  an  equally  strikiDg  progress  ia- 
perceptible  in  many  seaport  towns.  But  that  has  gener- 
ally arisen  under  European  auspices,  or,  as  it  might  be 
more  accurately  said,  under  British  influence.  Bombay 
having  in  round  numbers  nearly  three-quarters  of  a. 
million  of  inhabitants ;  Calcutta  and  Madras  each  having^, 
rouglily,  half  a  million,  may  be  reckoned  in  the  second 
rank  of  the  cities  of  the  world — Calcutta,  indeed,  with 
its  suburbs,  has  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
The  increase  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Hong-Kong  in 
populousness  is  rapid.  The  prosperity  of  Canton,  Shang- 
hai, and  Tokio — all  towns  of  the  second  rank  in  the 
world — is  largely  due  to  British  trade.  But  of  towns  iu 
the  first  rank — ^like  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  others- 
— there  is  not  now  any  example  in  Asia. 

9.  Highways  of  Communication, 

Except  in  India,  where  10,000  miles  of  railway  are- 
open  to  traffic,  there  are  no  railways  worth  mentioning 
iu  Asia.  The  railway,  however,  which  the  Eussians  have 
begun  from  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian  towards  Central 
Asia  may  have  momentous  effects  hereafter.  Some  short 
lines  are  l.>eing  constructed  in  Japan.  China  offers  a  vast 
field  for  railways,  but  the  Chinese  Grovemment  at  present 
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^Bets  its  face  against  this  mode  of  communication.     India 
^iao  can  show  several  highways,  each  many  hundred  miles 
length,  which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  roads  in 
urope.     Elsewhere  in  Asia  there  are  no  highways  fit  to 
called  such  in  the  European  sense  of  the  tenn.     Irre- 
ij)ective  of  highways,  properly  so  termed,  there  are  very 
%w  tracks  easHy  passable  in  Asia ;  except  in  Siberia,  there 
not  one  such  track  traversing  the  continent  from  end 
end.     There  is  no  through  road  from  the  British  to 
^lie  Bussian  dominions  in  Asia ;  no  road  from  India  to 
China,  or  to  Tibet,  or  to  Central  Asia.     The  great  cen- 
tral plateau,  already  described,  interposes  extraordinary 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  communication.     The  only 
instance  of  this  nature  is  in  the  south.     A  horseman 
niiglit,  without   meeting   any  real  difficulty  as   regards 
ground,  ride    from    any  part  of  India  through  southern 
Afghanistan  to  Persia,  and  thence  to  the  shore  of  the 
Eiucine.     Both  China  and  India  have  magnificent  rivers 
navigated  by  small  craft.    China  also  has  navigable  canals 
0^   great  length.       In  Mesopotamia  the  two  rivers  are 
^^  natural  highways.     But  extensive  regions  in  Asia  are 
destitute  of  water  traffic. 

Connected  with  communications   is  the  subject  of 

the   electric  telegraph.     British  India  is  the  only  Asiatic 

couxitry  which  has  telegraphic  communication  between  all 

thft     principal  towns.     But  some  other  countries  in  Asia 

^^^  one  or  two  through  lines.     From  Constantinople 

"^^^^  runs  a  telegraphic  line  across  Asia  Minor,  then  down 

^ftaopotamia  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.      From 

"l^^flis,  in  Eussian  territory,  there  runs  a  line  to  Tehran, 

then  southwards  across  Persia  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf. 

J^^h  these  lines  are  joined  to  the  Indian  system  by  a  line 

^^^g  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  Baluchistan. 

A.  long  line  passes  from  European  Russia,  near  the  Ural 

Moimtains,  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  Amur.  These  are  all  land  lines,  but  there 
are  submarine  lines  also.  One  such  line  runs  from  Egypt 
down  the  Bed  Sea  to  Aden,  and  thence  across  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  India.  Another  line  passes  from  Madras  across 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  thence 
turning  northwards  passes  near  the  Chinese  coast  to  join 
the  Japanese  and  Bussian  systems.  The  introduction  of 
telegraphs  is  entirely  due  to  the  British  and  Bussian 
Governments,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Japan  is  the  only  Asiatic  countiy  that  has  adopted 
the  electric  telegraph  ex  proprio  motu. 

10.  Administration. 

In  all  Asia,  British  India  and  Ceylon  alone  have  an 
administration  completely  organised,  in  the  European 
sense  of  organisation.  The  administration  in  Siberia 
doubtless  approaches  this  standard  so  far  as  may  be 
possible  in  a  country  thinly  peopled  and  wild  in  parts. 
In  Central  Asia — that  is,  Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva 
—  civilised  principles  are  being  gradually  introduced 
under  Bussian  auspices.  The  French  are  establishing 
their  rule  in  the  delta  of  the  Cambodia.  The  Chinese 
management  of  affairs,  while  evincing  an  elaborate  culture 
in  some  respects,  is  in  other  respects  semi-barbaria 
Japan  has  been  remodelling  all  its  institutions  after 
the  European  example,  but  whether  these  multifarious 
reforms  have  really  taken  root  is  more  than  the  best- 
informed  authorities  seem  able  to  pronounce.  Both  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  are  unreformed,  and  have  nothing  com- 
mendable in  their  administration.  Independent  Arabia 
has  scarcely  an  administration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term ;  its  political  organisation  is  for  the  most  part  tribal. 

Bespecting  geography,  the  administrative  results  are 
in  this  wise : — 


-TVie  greaiter  V^  <*^^  has  not  yet  been  touched 
-     *-fiT.  oT>eTati^^       ^  complete  scale.    In  the  whole 
by  «^^^^^/\^dia,  Ceylou,  Cyprus,  Western  Palestine, 
Caj^rik,  the  Caspi«^  ^^^ain^  po^  ^^  Western  Siberia,  and 
T«Tt  of  Japan,  als^  many  points  in  the  Asiatic  coast-line, 
t«ve  been  sixbjected  to  trigonometrical  observation.     The 
altitades  of  mottntains  have  been  determined  only  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Urals,  by  trigonometry. 
Bat  in  many  ranges  the  heights  have  been  approximately 
tsoertained   by   the  barometer.     Professional  surveys  in 
detail  have  been  completed  only  in  India,  Ceylon,  Western 
Palestine,  Caucasia,  parts  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia, 
the  Tian-shan   region,  the  greater  part  of  Western  Tur- 
kestan, Cambodia,  parts  of  Cochin-China,  parts  of  Afghan- 
i^an,  also  on  certain  lines  of  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Asia  Minor.      Even  in  the  professionally  surveyed  terri- 
tories many  defects  and  imperfections  are  acknowledged 
to  remain." 

**  Non-professional  surveys  have  been  carried  out  in 
Japan,  in  China  proper,  in  parts  of  Arabia,  on  the  frontiers 
ot  Tibet,  China,  and  Burma,  and  on  certain  lines  in 
A^hanistan  and  Baluchistan.  Explorations  without  any 
actual  survey  have  been  made  in  Mongolia,  Siam,  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  most  parts  of  Persia,  the  Turkoman 
ooontry,  the  Ust  Urt  plateau  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian,  Manchuria,  and  in  some  parts  of  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistdn." 

"  Though  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  have  been  sur- 
veyed in  snflBdent  detail  for  geographical  purposes,  yet 
according  to  the  demands  of  a  growing  traffic  and  of 
maritime  resort,  these  surveys  need  frequently  to  be 
amplified  in  detail  The  old  surveys  by  the  Indian  Navy 
were  good  in  their  day,  reflecting  honour  on  Moresby, 
Boss,  and  others;  still  the  Oovemment  have  ordered  a 
new  snnrey  to    be  made  for  nautical  purposes.     A  firesh 
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survey,  like  that  made  by  Nares  for  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  o 
have  to  be  ordered  one  day  for  the  whole  of  the  Eed  1 
and  the  Persian  Qulf.  The  British  Admiralty  are  mak 
yearly  additions  to  the  surveys  of  the  Chinese  coasts 
which  the  work  done  by  St  John  (RN.)  is  an  exam; 
Whether  the  Russians  will  see  fit  to  attempt  a  scient 
survey  throughout  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  remains 
be  seen." 

"  Of  geological  surveys,  the  largest  example  is  that 
India,  which,  though  far  advanced,  is  far  &om  compl 
Very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect  for 
Himalayas.  Geological  surveys  have  been  made  in 
Caucasus,  .the  Urals,  the  Tian-shan  and  Altai  ran) 
Kamchatka,  many  parts  of  China  and  Japan,  Cambo 
Ceylon,  some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  much  of  A 
Minor  and  Palestine."  ^ 


11.  Statistics, 

Tlie  size  of  Asia,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ot 
main  divisions  of  the  globe,  may  be  seen  by  the  follow 
statement  of  the  relative  areas  of  the  five  continents  :- 

Square  miles. 
Asia,  including  Malaysia      ....        17,800,000 

America 16,000,000 

Africa 11,800,000 

Europe 8,800,000 

Australasia 8,000,000 

Total 61,900,000 

The  relative  populousness  of  Asia  will  be  seen  tl 
Tlie  population  of  the  world,  according  to  Behm  \ 
Wagner,  was  in  1880  : — 

^  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Adyancemeu 
ddence,  on  2d  September  1881,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
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Ana 884,707,000 

Europe 815,929,000 

AMca 205,679.000 

America       .                .....  95,495,500 

Australasia 4,081,000 

Of  the  four  great  political  systems,  already  described 
as  existing  in  Asia,  the  approximate  areas  and  populations 
are  as  under : — 

Area  in  sq.  mllei.  PopnlattoiL 

I.  Western  Asia:  Muhammadan  States     .        2,200,000  82,000,000 

II.  Southern  Asia :  British  Political  System      2,700,000  270,000,000 

III.  Eastern  Asia :  Buddhist  States     .  5,500,000  500,000,000 

IV.  Northern  Asia :  Russian  Political  System     6,780,000  18,000,000 

17,230,000     ^820,000,000 

The  direct  and  indirect  European  possessions  in  Asia 
are: — 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

British  Political  System        .     2,700,000  270,000,000 

Asiatic  Russia       .         .         .     6,780,000  18,000,000 

French  Territory  .                           56,000  2,750,000 

Portuguese    „      .        .        .           7,000  750,000 

9,493,000  291,500,000 


^  This  does  not  quite  agree  with  Behm's  total  given  above ;  but  except 
in  the  British  and  Russian  dominions,  the  figures  are  either  approximate 
or  estimated  only. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

ASIA   MINOB. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area. 

The  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  comprises  with 
Arabia  the  whole  of  the  south-western  section  of  the 
continent  west  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  thus  conterminous 
eastwards  with  Persia  and  Russia,  the  three  empires  con- 
verging about  Moimt  Ararat,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Iranian  plateau  towards  the  north-west.  Elsewhere 
Asiatic  Turkey  is,  except  towards  Egypt,  everywhere 
surrounded  by  water — Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  Arabian 
Sea  on  the  south,  Red  Sea,  Mediterranean,  and  ^Egean  on 
the  west,  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  It  comprises  four 
well-marked  natural  and  historical  divisions — the  two 
peninsulas  of  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor,  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  upland  region  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  These  four  main  divisions  will  here  be  treated 
under  four  separate  heads,  a  general  survey  of  the  empire 
being  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Asia  Minor  or  the  "  Lesser  Asia,"  is  so  named  rela- 
tively to  the  Greater  Asia  of  which  it  forms  the  western- 
most projection.  But  relatively  to  Europe  it  is  the 
"  Anatolia "    of  the  Greeks,  and  the  "  Levant "    of  the 
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Italians — that  is,  the  "  Orient,"  or  "  Land  of  the  Eising 
Sun."^  Projecting  far  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  inland  seas — the  Euxine  on  the  north, 
Marmora  and  Mgean  with  their  connecting  straits  on  the 
west,  the  eastermost  section  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south.  Eastwards  it  is  limited  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
line  running  from  Alexandretta  Bay  east  to  the  great 
bend  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  follows  the  course 
of  this  river  to  its  source,  where  it  trends  northwards  to 
the  Euxine,  mainly  along  the  valley  of  the  Choruk-su. 
Anatolia  thus  lies  between  the  SG"*  and  42"*  north  latitude, 
consequently  between  the  same  parallels  as  the  southern 
sections  of  the  three  European  peninsulas  and  the  northern- 
most portion  of  Barbaiy.  Its  greatest  length  from  Cape 
Baba  to  the  Euphrates,  west  and  east,  is  about  700  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  Gape  Anamur  opposite 
Cyprus  to  Cape  Injeh  near  Sinope  in  the  Black  Sea  is 
rather  over  400  miles.  Within  these  limits  its  area  is 
roughly  estimated  at  about  220,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  20,000  more  than  France,  but  with  scarcely  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  that  country. 

2.  Belief  of  the  Zand :  Taurus,  Anti-Taurus,  and  Amanus 
— Passes — Plains — Volcanic  Agencies — Geological 
Formation, 

Geographically  Asia  Minor  must  be  regarded  as  a 
western  extension  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdistan  high- 

^  Anatolia,  from  oyarAXw ;  Levant,  from  levare,  both  of  which  terms 
mean  "to  rise,'*  hence  are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  "Orient,"  from 
oriri,  the  corresponding  Latin  word.  But  while  Anatolia  is  by  the  Greeks 
strictly  limited  to  Asia  Minor,  LevarUe  ia  by  the  Italians  extended  to  all 
the  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Orient  is  applied  to  the  East 
in  general.  Anadoli,  the  Turkish  form  of  Anatolia,  is  more  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  western  and  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  known  as  Karamania. 
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lands,  from  which  it  can  nowhere  be  separated  by  any 
hard-and-fast  line.  The  plateau  formation  prevails 
throughout,  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  forming  an 
extensive  tableland  at  a  mean  elevation  of  from  3500  to 
4000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  stretching  north-east  and 
south-west  for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  140  miles.  Above  this  table- 
land  rise  several  loosely-connected  mountain  ranges,  while 
over  its  surface  are  scattered  a  number  of  salt-lakes, 
morasses,  and  watercourses,  without  any  visible  outflow 
seawards,  besides  several  streams  which  find  their  way 
mainly  northwards  to  the  Euxine  and  westwards  to  the 
iBgean.  The  plateau  is  skirted  south  and  north  by  two 
broken  mountain  ranges,  which  radiate  from  the  Armenian 
uplands,  and  to  which  the  terms  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus 
were  somewhat  vaguely  applied  by  the  Ancienta  The 
Taurus  or  southern  branch,  which  forms  a  continuation  of 
what  Kiepert  calls  the  "Armenian  Taiunis,*'  rises  close  to 
the  Euphrates,  where  one  of  its  peaks  attains  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  From  this  point  it  pursues  a  very  irregular 
course  under  the  more  specific  name  of  the  Amanus 
down  to  Karamania,  and  thence  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  to  the  iE^ean,  and  with  ramifications  projecting 
northwards  and  southwards  at  various  points.  These 
branches,  like  the  several  sections  of  the  main  range 
itself,  bear  special  names,  such  as  the  Ala-dagh,  the 
Karmez-dagh,  the  Bulgar-dagh,  the  Stdtan-dagh,  the 
Jebel-kum,  and  others,  ranging  from  7000  to  10,000 
and  even  13,000  feet  high.  The  large  island  of  Cyprus 
here  lies,  like  a  detached  fragment  of  the  mountain  mass, 
opposite  the  angle  formed  by  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian 
coast-lines,  while  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  is  continued  seawards  by  the  lofty  island  of 
Rhodes,  facing  which  the  Massacitus  spur  terminates  and 
culminates  with  Mount  Takhtalu,  7820  feet  high.     But 
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elsewhere  the  escarpments  of  the  tableland  fall  westwards 
down  to  the  .^ean,  whose  southern  islands  may  be 
r^arded  as  their  advanced  terminal  peaks.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  coast  spaco  is  left  in  many  places  for  lower 
vaUeys,  and  even  for  aUuvial  plams,  varying  in  width, 
bat  mostly  of  great  fertility,  and  sloping  gently  in  all 
directions  seawards. 

The  Anti-Taurus/  now  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
Agha-dagh,  forms  a  western  extension  of  the  Lazistan 
highlands,  ronning  in  two  and  occasionally  three  nearly 
parallel  chains  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Batiim  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus.  Here  it  throws  off  a 
southern  branch  to  the  great  western  network,  culminat- 
ing with  the  Keshish-dagh  (Olympus),  the  Morad-dagh, 
and  the  Eas-dagh  (Ida),  which  rises  5700  feet  above  the 
plains  of  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Edremid.  The 
Anti-Taurus  forms  a  water-parting  for  the  streams  rising 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Armenian  uplands,  and 
flowing  some  westwards  and  others  towards  the  Euphrates. 
Like  the  Taurus,  it  also  throws  off  several  side  ridges  sea- 
wards and  to  the  interior.  Here  a  number  of  smaller 
and  more  isolated  chains  run  in  various  directions^  and 
often  attain  considerable  elevations,  culminating  with  the 
volcanic  Ergish-dagh  (Argaios),  which  is  11,824  feet  high, 
and  apparently  the  culminating  point  of  the  peninsula. 
This  cone,  which  is  nearly  isolated  from  the  Taurus,  forms 
a  striking  landmark  on  the  plains  of  Kaisarieh  (Gsesarea), 
which  here  attain  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet.  It 
consists  altogether  of  igneous  matter,  and  its  summit 
terminates  with  two  craters,  through  which  in  former 
times  the  underground  forces  found  an  outlet  In  its 
central  section  the  Taurus  itself  varies  in  height  from 

>  This  term  is  by  some  geographers  applied  to  the  Amanus  or  north- 
eastern section  of  the  Tanros  between  the  Armenian  highlands  and  Adana. 
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2700to5500  feet,  wliile  the  Asi-Kur  (Niphates),  one  of 
its  loftiest  summits,  rises  above  the  snow-line. 

Both  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  are  crossed  at 
various  points  bj  passes  generally  at  low  elevations  and 
of  moderately  easy  access.  Of  these  the  most  important 
strategically  and  commercially  is  the  Golek-Boghaz,  or 
"  Cilician  Gates,"  a  deep  gorge,  3300  feet  above  sea-level, 
running  about  30  miles  north  of  Tarsus  over  the  Taurus, 
and  connecting  Anatolia  with  North  Syria  and  the 
Euphrates  valley.  This  famous  defile  has  been  followed  in 
all  ages  by  migrating  peoples,  traders,  and  conquering  hosts. 
Through  it  Alexander  marched  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  and  through  it  Mehemet  Ali  in  recent 
times  twice  penetrated  into  Anatolia  on  his  march  to 
Constantinople.  About  100  miles  west  of  this  point  the 
Taurus  is  crossed  by  a  second  pass  leading  from  Karaman 
southwards  to  the  Gok-su  valley,  and  by  a  third,  150 
miles  still  farther  west,  connecting  Isbarta  southwards 
with  Adalia.  The  chief  openings  giving  access  from  the 
Euxine  through  the  Anti-Taurus  to  the  central  plateau 
are  those  leading  from  Ineboli  to  Kastamuni  and  Angora^ 
from  Sinope  to  Amasia,  from  Samsiin  to  the  same 
place,  and  from  Trebizond  over  the  Kolat-dagh  to 
Erzerum. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  the  peninsula  the  chief 
geological  formations  seem  to  be  serpentines,  granites,  and 
schists,  while  limestones  prevail  lower  down  and  almost 
everywhere  in  the  western  provinces.  The  trachytic 
formations,  which  abound  in  the  east,  are  overlaid  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  plateau  by  black  volcanic  breccia, 
interspersed  with  blocks  of  trachyte.  Altogether,  igneous 
formations  may  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  feature  in 
the  geology  of  Asia  Minor. 
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3.  Hydrography :  Rivers,  The  KizU'IrmaJc,  Sakaria, 
Chonik,  KhcjoHihai^  and  others — Lake  Tva-gol. 

The  chief  Anatolian  rivers  flow  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these  rivers,  which  have 
not  all  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  the  largest  is  the 
EizU-Irmak  (Halys),  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
head-streams,  one  rising  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Tokat 
and  flowing  westwards,  the  other  rising  farther  south  on 
the  slopes  of  Taurus  and  thence  flowing  first  in  a  west- 
erly and  then  in  a  northerly  direction.  After  pursuing  a 
very  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  the  Kizil-Irmak 
discharges  its  waters  through  two  principal  channels  into 
the  Emcine  below  Bafra,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sinope.  Some  50  miles  farther  east  the  Yeshil- 
Irmak  (Iris)  enters  the  Black  Sea,  about  16  miles  to  the 
east  of  Samsiin,  after  flowing  by  Tokat  and  Amasia  during 
a  tortuous  course  of  nearly  240  miles. 

But  next  in  importance  to  the  Halys  is  the  Sakaria 
(Sangarius),  which  rises  near  Angora  on  the  tableland 
and  reaches  the  Black  Sea  at  a  point  some  80  miles  east 
of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Choruk  or  Joruk  (Bathys),  the 
north-eastern  frontier  river,  crosses  Armenian  territory  and 
falls  into  the  Euxine  just  south  of  Batiim.  The 
affluents  of  the  .^ean  Sea  are  important  historically 
rather  than  geographically.  While  all  are  of  smaU  size, 
most  of  them  are  renowned  in  song  and  legend.  Espe- 
cially famous  are  the  Gediz-chai  (Hermus),  flowing  to  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  formerly  noted  for  its  auriferous 
sands;  the  Bakir-chai  (Caicus?), reaching  the  coast  below 
Pergamus ;  the  Khoja-chai  (Granicus),  flowing  from  the 
slopes  of  Ida,  and  the  scene  of  Alexander's  first  victory 
over  Darius  in  354  B.C.;  the  Meinder-su,  "  called  Xanthus 
by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by  men,"  which  with  its 
tributary,  the  equally  famous  Simois,  traverses  the  Troas 
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and  joins  the  .^ean  at  the  month  of  the  Dardanelles; 
lastly,  the  Buyuk  Meinder  (Mseander),  which  flows  for 
250  miles  through  wild  mountain  gorges  and  rich  alluvial 
plains  to  the  coast  near  Miletus,  and  whose  remarkable 
windings  have  given  a  familiar  word  to  the  English 
tongue.  Most  of  these  streams  bring  down  much  alluvial 
matter,  which  has  during  the  historic  period  choked  up 
many  of  the  old  harbours  of  the  Ionian  seaboard.  Of 
less  consequence  are  the  rivers  miming  south  to  the 
Mediterranean,  two  only  of  which,  the  Jihiin-chai  (Pyra- 
mus)  and  Sihiin-chai  (Garus),  are  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  ''Silver  Cydnus,"  associated  with  the  names  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  reaches  this  coast  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sihiin. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  plateau  consists  of  its 
numerous  fresh  and  salt  water  lakes,  of  which  the  largest 
is  the  Tuz-gol,  or  "  Salt  Lake  "  (Tatta  Palus),  lying  about 
60  miles  north  of  Konia  (Iconium).  It  is  nearly  50 
miles  long  by  10  to  12  wide;  its  waters  are  very  brackish, 
and  the  saline  incrustations  on  its  banks  are  rich  enough 
to  supply  the  surrounding  districts  with  salt  It  is  very 
shallow,  and  its  area  is  much  diminished  by  evaporation 
during  the  summer  months.  Of  the  fresh-water  lakes 
the  largest  is  the  Egerdir,  which  lies  2800  feet  above 
the  sea,  between  the  Sultan-dagh  and  the  northern  spurs 
of  Taurus,  and  which  is  30  miles  long  by  9  to  10  broad 
at  its  widest  point.  In  the  north-west  the  Isnik-gol, 
near  Brusa,  is  50  miles  round,  and  drains  to  the  Sea  of 
Alarmora. 


4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions — Islands, 

The  Anatolian  peninsula  forms  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name  a  miniature  of  the  whole  continent     Both  con- 
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sist  maiiily  of  extensive  central  plateaux,  with  an  inland 
and  seaward,  drainage,  and  both  are  skirted  by  lofty 
ranges,  behind  which  most  of  the  streams  have  their 
source,  which  find  their  way  to  the  coast.  But  in  Asia 
Minor  the  alluvial  plains  developed  by  these  rivers  can- 
not compare  in  relative  extent  with  those  of  the  greater 
Asia.  The  escarpments  of  the  plateau  approach  every- 
where so  near  to  the  sea  that  no  space  is  left  for  great 
lowland  plains  such  as  those  of  Siberia  and  China. 
There  are  a  few  low-lying  and  somewhat  marshy  tracts 
about  the  lower  course  of  the  Yeshil-Irmak,  Kizil-Irmak, 
and  Sakaria  on  the  Black  Sea,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meinder  below  Smyrna,  and  about  Adalia  and  Mersina 
on  the  south  coast  But  with  these  and  a  few  other  un- 
important exceptions,  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  main  natural  divisions — the  central  pla- 
teau, here  and  there  intersected  by  transverse  ridges,  and 
the  encircling  ranges.  This  disposition  of  the  surface  has 
largely  determined  -the  limits  of  the  eight  great  vilayets 
or  provinces  into  which  Anatolia  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  Two  or  three — Angora  and  Sivas — 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  tableland.  Of  the  six 
others,  Adana,  Aydin,  Kastamuni,  and  Trebizond  coin- 
cide with  so  many  distinct  sections  of  the  coast  ranges, 
while  Brusa  and  Konia  alone  include  portions  both  of  the 
plateau  and  of  the  seaboard. 

The  old  historical  divisions,  which  fluctuated  con- 
siderably with  the  many  political  and  ethnical  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  region,  have  been  almost  entirely  effaced  by 
the  modem  administrative  changes  of  the  Ottoman  rule. 
Nevertheless  the  names  of  these  ancient  states  have  never 
quite  died  out  of  history,  and  such  memorable  geographi- 
cal terms  as  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia, 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  are  still  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
reader.     How  far  all  the  old  divisions  correspond  with 
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the  present  administrative  departments  may  be  seen  in 
the  subjoined  comparative  table  : — 


Turkiflh  Vilayeta. 

Ancient  Divisions. 

BnuBa  (Ehodavendikiar) 

Mysia. 

Aydin  (Smyrna)     .         .         .      -^ 

Lydin. 
I  Caria. 

1 

'  Lycia. 
Pisidia. 

Konia  (Iconinm)    .         •         .      • 

Pamphylia. 
Isauiia. 

Lycaonia. 

Adana           .         •         •         • 

Cilicia. 

Sivas 

Part  of  Cappadoda. 

Angora         .         .         •         .     ^ 

Phrygia. 
Qalatia. 
Part  of  Cappadoda. 

Trebizond     .         •         •         . 

Part  of  Pontus. 

TT  -X          •                                      ( Paphlagonio. 
Kastamum    ....      |  gig;^ 

All  the  islands  of  the  JSgean  Sea  belonging  to 
Turkey,  and  collectively  known  as  the  Sporades,  are 
grouped  together  in  a  separate  administrative  division 
called  the  Vilayet  Jezairi  Bahr-i-Sefid — that  is,  the 
"  Vilayet  of  the  White  Sea  Islands."  ^  In  this  division 
was  included  the  large  island  of  Cyprus  till  the  year 
1878,  when  its  administration  was  transferred  to  Eng- 
land. Thasos  also  is  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, while  Samos  forms  since  1832  a  semi-independent 
tributary  Christian  State,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  by  whom  its  prince  is  appointed.  With  these 
exceptions  all  the  Sporades  of  the  White  Sea  Vilayet  are 
disposed  in  five  Sanjaks,  or  "  Banners,"  as  under : — 

^  The  Mgean,  for  no  apparent  reason,  is  always  called  the  "  Whit« 
Sea"  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  See  Dm  Vilayti  der  Ifuelen  dea  Wtitsen 
MeereB^  by  A.  Ritter  zur  Helle.     Vienna,  1878. 
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Saqjaks. 


Bigha. 


Mytilene 


Sakyss 


Ko8 

(Istankoi) 


Rhodes 


IsIandB. 

{Tenedoa. 
Lemnos. 
Samothrace. 
Imbros. 


Mytilene  (Lesbos). 

(  Eliios  (Sakyss). 
\  Ipsaria  (Psara). 

Eos. 

Ealymnos. 

Patmoa 

Nisyros. 

Nicaria  (Icariu). 

Leros. 

/  Rhodes. 
J  Earpatbo& 
Kbarki 


I 


Kasos. 


Popnlatioii. 

26,916  houses, 

of  which 
10,544  Greek, 
10,308  Moslem. 

19,522  houses, 

of  which 
16,594  Greek, 
2,818  Moslem. 

(   10,428  houses, 
(  nearly  all  Greek. 


6,394  houses, 

of  which 
6,085  Greek. 

16,762  houses, 

of  which 
10,270  Greek, 
1,172  Moslem. 


Most  of  these  islands  enjoy  a  delightful  climate,  and 
are  fertile  in  oil,  wine,  silk,  honey,  com,  figs,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits.  Physically  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mainland,  belonging  mostly  to  the  same 
geological  formation  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Anatolia, 
and,  like  it,  still  subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  By  one 
of  these  Khios  (Scio)  was  nearly  ruined  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1881.  In  the  Sporades  the  Greeks  have  always 
maintained  a  large  numerical  superiority,  and  the  Turks, 
still  numerous  in  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  and  a  few  others,  are 
retrograding  like  their  fellow-countrymen  on  the  main- 
land. The  ownership  of  the  land  is  rapidly  passing  from 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews. 

5.  Climate. 


Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  its  relief,  the  climate 
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of  Anatolia  is  so  varied  that  a  general  description  becomes 
very  difficult  In  some  places  the  transition  from  winter 
to  summer  may  be  effected  by  the  traveller  within  the 
four-and -twenty  hours.  Along  the  west  coast,  at  all 
times  famous  for  its  genial  temperature,  the  thermo- 
meter varies  in  summer  from  85**  to  98**  or  100*  F.,  and 
here  the  heavy  dews  partly  compensate  for  the  slight 
rainfall.  On  the  central  plateau  the  winters  are  often 
exceedingly  severe,  the  snow  lying  deep  on  the  ground 
for  about  four  months.  In  Karamania  these  winters  aie 
followed  by  sultiy  summers,  and  here  also  the  rainy  days 
are  so  few  between  April  and  November  that  the  people 
depend  nearly  altogether  on  the  tanks  and  reservoirs  for 
their  water.  In  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Taurus  the 
winters  are  excessively  severe,  and  the  summers  corre- 
spondingly oppressive.  More  favourable  is  the  climate  of 
the  north  coast,  thanks  to  its  mild  character  and  abun- 
dant rainfall  But  while  the  interior  is  generally  healthy, 
malaria,  produced  by  the  great  heat  and  moisture,  prevails, 
especially  in  autumn,  near  Trebizond  and  at  some  other 
points  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna, 

The  Anatolian  flora  forms  a  transition  between  those 
of  Persia  and  Syria  in  the  east,  and  of  Southern  Europe 
in  the  west.  On  the  south  coast  we  are  even  reminded 
of  the  Nile  valley,  while  the  western  seaboard  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Morea*  Owing  to  their  abundant 
moisture  the  northern  shores  possess  a  magnificent  forest 
vegetation,  including  the  oak,  beech,  box,  ash,  plane,  and 
other  leafy  trees.  Here  we  meet  with  dense  groves  of 
the  walnut,  quince,  mulberry,  pomegranate,  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  and  cherry,  while  the  valleys  of  the  Kizil-Irmak, 
Sakaria,  and   other  streams,  afiford   excellent  pasturage. 
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ftonz  and  other  plants  yielding  valuable  resins  flourish 
OB  the  Karamanian  coast,  whose  flora  resembles  that  of 
tk  shores  of  Syria. 

In  the  Taurus  grow  several  forest  trees,  especially  of 
He  coniferous  order.     But  thousands  of  stately  pines  are 
TBady  destroyed  by  fire,  which  is  recklessly  applied  to 
them  in  order  to  stimulate  the  yield  of  turpentine.     In 
Adma  the  sugar-cane  grows  well,  but  does  not  ripen 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  sap  to  crystallise.     Large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  grapes,  olives,  and  figs  are  produced  in 
ihe  aoathem  valleys,  while  the  flora  in  many  parts  of  the 
west  and  south  rivals  that  of  Spain  and  Sicily  in  splen- 
dour and  luxuriance.    In  these  respects  a  striking  contrast 
is  presented  by  the  bleak  upland  plateaux  of  the  interior, 
iriuch    produce   little  more  than   a  stunted  growth  of 
brushwood,  some  saline  plants,  wormwood,  wild  sage,  a 
Cew  species  of  ferns,  and  in  some  districts  nothing  but 
two  kinds  of  bramble.     Amongst  the  cereals  there  is  a 
^ledes  of  bearded  wheat ;  but  oats  are  little  cultivated, 
and  barley  is  used  as  fodder  for  horses  and  other  animals. 
like  the  flora,  the  fauna  is  akin  to  that  of  Southern 
Eoiope,  but  still  more  to  those  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Amongst  the  beasts  of  prey,  nowhere  numerous,  are  a 
few  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  birds,  several  species  of  the 
cat,  and  wild  dog.    Jackals  are  met  in  the  more  secluded 
districts,  where  the  gazelle  and  other  varieties  of  the  deer 
also  abound.     Of  domestic  animals  the  buffalo  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  even  its  milk 
generally  replaces  that  of  the  common  cow,  which  is 
larely  seen  in  the  country.     The  camel  is  the  chief  beast 
of  burden,  although  the  horses  are  strong  and  well  built, 
and  had  once  a  high  reputation.      The  asses  also  are 
acdve  and  above  the  average  size.     The  famous  long- 
baired  Angora  or  shawl  goat,  formerly  peculiar  to  this 
i^on,  but  now  found  also  in  Persia,  thrives  in  Anatolia 
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only  in  a  tract  about  11,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
stretching  westwards  from  the  Elizil-Irmak.  Elsewhere 
the  breed  soon  degenerates  and  loses  the  fine  fleecy 
texture  of  its  coating.  The  indigenous  sheep  belong 
mostly  to  the  fat-tailed  species,  common  throughout  the 
east  from  Syria  to  the  Kirghiz  steppes. 

Amongst  birds  the  most  common  are  the  eagle,  fSEdcon, 
bustard,  stork,  heron,  quail,  partridge,  besides  the  ordinaiy 
European  species.  Of  butterflies  the  varieties  are  endless, 
and  many  are  noted  for  their  rare  and  gorgeous  colours. 
The  coasts  teem  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  amongst  which  are 
the  dye-producing  cuttle-fishes.  Land  tortoises,  lizards^ 
frogs,  are  common,  while  leeches  are  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  to  France  and  Italy. 

7.  Inhabitants  :  Turks,  Greeks,  KtzU-BaMs. 

Ethnically  speaking,  Asia  Minor  is  at  present  tiha 
true  home  of  the  Turks.  It  is  one  of  the  mainstays  <dC 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  which  this  power  continues  to 
draw  most  of  the  resources  that  have  hitherto  enabled  it 
to  preserve  its  footing  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  true  character  of  this  race  can  best  be  studied 
in  Anatolia.  All  the  western  provinces  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Turks,  who,  however,  even  here  are  compelled 
to  maintain  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  nation- 
alities, and  especially  with  the  Hellenes.  Farther  east 
other  races,  such  as  the  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Lazis, 
take  i)art  in  the  rivalry. 

Yet,  fit  range  to  say,  the  term  "  Turk  "  itself,  at  one 
time  V.  j)roud  title  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
n;nioUi8t  confines  of  Central  Asia,  is  now  carefully  eschewed 
in  Anatolia  itself,  where  it  has  become  a  byword  of 
rcjproach,  answering  somewhat  to  the  English  "  boor,"  or 
"  clod-lioppcr."     And  the  people  themselves  have  become 
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iS  the  more  sensitive  on  the  point,  inasmuch  as  the 
'effeudi,"  or  refined  "  gentleman  "  from  Stambiil,  regards 
tie  terms  "  Turk  "  and  "  Anatolian  "  as  practically  syn- 
oamoaa  with  "  uncouth  "  or  "  clownish."  The  stalwart 
ad  einewy  figure  of  the  Anatolian  peasant,  his  rough 
rnumeis,  his  harsh  dialect,  so  different  in  ita  primitive 
type   from    the   Arabo  -  Persian   jargon   that    passes    for 


Tinldsh  in  the  capital,  combined  with  his  rude  pro- 
mndation,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  gobbling 
d  an  enraged  turkey-cocJc,  aSbrd  a  constant  source  of 
meinment  to  the  dandies  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Iksphoms. 

At  the  same  time  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
nraM  be  re^^arded  as  backward  and  unsatisfactory.  Since 
the  dajs  of  tJie  Trojan  war  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
W  andefgone  but  httle  improvement,  and  even  the 
amde  art  of  maintaining  meadow  lands  is  still  unknown. 


L 
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BO  that  during  the  diy  summer  months  the  herds  mus^ 
still  be  driven  to  the  uplands  in  quest  of  a  sorry  pasturage. 
The  tig,  the  vine,  and  the  olive  supply  the  Turkish  peasant 
with  his  frugal  fare,  and  enable  him  to  me^  his  scanty- 
wants.  What  need,  therefore,  to  trouble  himself  with 
lefined  systems  of  husbandry  ? 

The  Turkish  village  presents  a  hr  tnm,  inviting 
appearance.  The  uncleanly  hovels  built  of  adobe,  or  sun- 
baked bricks,  and  pierced  with  (me  or  two  holes  for  win- 
dows, usually  comprise  two  compartments,  one  for  the 
family,  the  other  for  the  storage  of  provisions.  The 
fittings  of  the  interior  are  extremely  simple,  the  furniture 
consisting  mainly  of  a  straw  mat  on  the  floor,  a  tiestle 
bed  with  woollen  mattress  and  cotton  ooverl^s  in  the 
comer,  a  rude  chest  for  the  linen  and  best  clothes,  a  few 
copper  vessels  and  stone  water-jais. 

Dr.  Carl  Scherxer,  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  competent 
judge  in  Oriental  matters^  paints  the  present  and  the 
lutuiv  of  the  Anatolian  Turk  in  a  few  pregnant  touches : 
— "  The  Turk,  as  a  rule,  understands  his  own  language 
only,  whei>?as  all  the  other  races  in  the  country  speak  at 
least  two  from  their  infancy.  This  is  due  partly  to  his 
pride  and  contempt  for  all  non-Muhammadan  peoples, 
jianly  to  the  lack  of  enter^^rise  and  social  rivalry. 
Earnests  iv^exvtHl.  and  perhaps  somewhat  indolent,  the 
Turk  is  still  gifted  wi:h  a  fair  shaz«  of  intelligence.  But 
though  a  keen  oh^rver  of  character,  he  laoks  the  business 
habits  and  the  c^dculaiing  spirit  which  have  enabled  the 
rival  r3i«>es  to  monop^'Iis^  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the 
country.  In  the  rural  districts  the  Turks  are  occupied 
mainlv  with  a^rioultuiv  and  suvk-brvedinsr ;  in  the  towns 
they  e::iur  ^ieal  in  the  Ixval  j  rwiuots,  ox  else  ply  such 
simple  tn^dos  as  sutSce  to  supply  the  few  w^ints  of  their 
ej:istenv>eL  Under  pn>pex  management  they  make  good 
u  and  aK  also  well  suiied  for  the  car^\~an  tnule 
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They  are,  generally  speaking,  hononrable  in  all  their 
dealings,  frank,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable,  Avhile  in 
religious  matters  they  are,  contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, the  most  tolerant  of  all  Oriental  races.  They,  are 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  industry,  perseverance  in  the 
^msition  of  wealth  and  the  upward  tendency  towards 
iBodal  improvement,  and  indolence  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  their  most  salient  national  failings.  The  morrow 
troubles  them  but  little ;  hence  they  will  often  pay  an 
exorbitant  interest  for  the  means  wherewith  to  tide  over 
temporary  embarrassments,  and  will  freely  sell  their  lands 
without  giving  a  thought  to  the  consequent  decrease  of 
future  income 

"  In  the  districts  where  they  are  surrounded  by  Greek 
^d  Armenian  communities  the  Turks  have  fallen  greatly 
l^hind ;  but,  thanks  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
ftttd  their  own  frugal  lives,  they  are  seldom  reduced  to 
absolute  want  The  recruiting  system  is  a  heavy  burden, 
^  ^which  the  Muhammadan  populations  alone  have  hitherto 
''^en  subjected." 

The  exclusion  of  the  female  element  from  the  social 
^^  of  the  Turk  helps  but  to  intensify  the  eviL  The  con- 
"^iiance  of  this  practice  is  due  mainly  to  the  low  state 
®f  education,  which  completely  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
Dients  of  modem  ideas. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  under  such   cir- 

^^^^^^^^istances  the  energetic,  mercurial,  and  quick-witted 

^■^'^ek  should  threaten  to  usurp  the  inheritance  of  the 

•"^^i  even  during  his  lifetime.     Occupied  with  thoup:hts 

^    ^ain,  a  shrewd  calculating  man  of  business,  a  skilful 

^^^fitfer,  and   intelligent   husbandman,  the    Greek    out- 

^^als   his  Moslem  neighbour  in  every   pursuit  of  life. 

*^^  learned  professions  he  almost  entirely  monopolises, 

^d  the  doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  banker,  are  everywhere 

^'^^  to  be  of  Hellenic  blood.     The  Greek  is  iuvaiiably 
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the  broker  who  negotiates  all  buainesa  matters  for  "  bis 
Turkiah  friend,"  and  he  baa  secured  the  almost  exclasive 
control  over  the  local  and  export  trade.  He  la  at  the 
same  time  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  promote  scientiiic 
and  literary  work,  while  also  fostering  a  lively  sense  of 
Hellenic  nationality.  Thus  Smyrna  has  already  become 
a  Greek  city,  and  Athens  has  become  the  ceutre  of  on 


ably-directed  movement  aiming  especially  at  the  improve- 
ment of  education  amongst  the  Anatolian  Hellenes.  With 
his  unflagging  efforts  to  better  his  social  and  political 
status  the  descendant  of  the  old  Ionian  stock  is  gradually 
resuming  possession  of  the  western  provinces ;  while  close 
behind  him  presses  the  Armenian,  intellectually  scarcely 
his  inferior,  in  restless  energy  fully  bis  equal  Both  are 
alike  hostile  to  the  Turk. 

Other  ethnical  element)  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  Jews, 
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in  the  large  toniis,  the  Gipsies,  the  Circassiaus, 
AhUiaaians,  Lazis,  and  the  Yuniks,  a  nomad  Tiirki  race 
Mcnpfing  the  uplands  between  Erzerum  and  the  plains 
<4  KoTth  Syria.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Kiiil-Basbis,  or  "  Red  Heads,"  a  remarkable  race,  also  of 
T6iki  stock,  scattered  over  Anatolia,  Persia,  and  Afghan- 
istan as  far  east  as  Kabul.  Outwardly  devout  Muham- 
nuulans,  the  Kizil-Baaliis  are  none  the  less  tenaciously 
mttKbed  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets  and  observances. 
Thae  they  never  reveal  to  strangers,  and  Mordtraann, 
»bo  ftequently  visited  Asia  Minor,  never  succeeded  in 
ofautning  any  trustworthy  information  regarding  them. 
He,  however,  agrees  with  Van  Lennep,'  in  looking  on 
iImbi  as  the  last  survivors  of  the  old  pagan  communities. 
But  W.  Gifford  Palgrave,  when  British  Consul  at  Trebi- 
nod  in  1868,  described  tliem  as  "a  sort  of  Eostfim 
HdRnoait«3,  with  a  dash  of  Persian  or  Shiah  supersti- 
ticn.*  *  He  adds  that  they  are  as  distinct  from  the 
Osmiuili  as  the  Saxons  are  from  the  Swedes.  They  call 
themselves  "  Eaki-T\irk" — that  is,  "  Old  Turks" — a  term 
often  applied  to  the  Anatolian  Turkoman  tribes,  to  whom 
tbey  seem  to  be  closely  akin  in  physique  and  speech 
AltiiDagh  reputed  Atheists,  they  are  said  to  be  believers 
la  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  are  very  hospitable,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  abstird  feelings  of  jealousy  which 
(kgnule  women  to  tlie  level  of  the  brute  creation  in  most 
HnhammadaD  countries.  The  fertile  plains  of  Eaz  Ova 
■od  Aid  Ova  near  Tokat,  and  the  villages  between  Angora 
Wd  Amasia,  and  between  Kara-Hissar  and  Tokat,  are  the 
(CDttal  qoarters  of  the  Anatolian  Bed  Heads. 

TJie  Circassians  and  Abkhasians  who  have  migrated 
Turkey  since    the  reduction  of  West  Caucasia  by  the 
Jiave     never   fouud     suitable    homes    in    Asia 


1    Trtttml*  i»  JAUU  Knoun  Parli  of  Aria  Minor,  Lond.  1870. 
Oficial  ftepoTt  on  prov.  TnbiMnd,  in  Blue-book  for  ISQS,  putt  ii. 
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Minor,  where  they  have  consequently  become  a  serious 
disturbing  element.  Mrs.  Scott- Stevenson,  and  other 
recent  travellers,  represent  them  as  a  source  of  constant 
trouble,  hopelessly  indolent,  given  to  plundering  and 
hectoring  over  the  people,  levying  blackmail  right  and 
left,  and  actually  laying  siege  to  the  provincial  towns. 

8.  Topography  :  Chief  Tovms. 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  rich  in  towns  whose 
names  have  been  famous  since  classic  times,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  apt  to  give  them  far  greater  importance 
than  they  now  really  possess.  Such  are  Kaisarieh 
(Csesarea),  at  the  north  foot  of  Mount  Aigaios,  which, 
though  much  fallen  from  its  former  greatness,  still  derives 
some  importance  from  its  position  at  the  jimction  of 
several  highways  of  commerce;  Sivas  (Sebaste)  on  the 
Kizil-Irmak,  and  Tokat  on  the  Yeshil-lrmak,  60  miles 
north-west  of  it,  both  centres  of  a  considerable  inland 
trade.  Farther  west,  Konia  (Iconium),  on  the  road 
between  Brusa  and  Adana,  gives  its  name  to  a  large 
vilayet ;  formerly  capital  of  the  Seljuk  empire,  its 
numerous  shrines  of  "saints"  still  attract  devout 
Moslem  pilgrims.  Angora,  or  Engurieh  (Ancyra),  in  the 
centre  of  the  Angora  plateau,  is  noted  for  its  silky,  long- 
haired animals — cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  goats,  the  wool  of 
the  last  mentioned  forming  the  staple  of  its  trade.  Afiun- 
Karahissar,  midway  between  Smyrna  and  Lake  Tuz-gol, 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  opium  trade,  whence  its  name, 
which  means  "  Black  Castle  of  Opium."  On  the  northern 
route  leading  thence  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  stand  Kiu- 
tayah,  or  Kutaieh  (Cotyaeum),  near  which  are  some  inter- 
esting Phrygian  remains,  and  Brusa  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  whence  its  classic  name  of  Prusa  ad  OlympuuL 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  and  is  at  present 
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the  chief  town  of  the  vilayet  of  Khodavendikiar.  A  few 
miles  north-eaat  of  it  are  tl»e  once  famous  towns  of  Isnik 
(Nictea)  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ascanius,  and  lamid,  uow 
connected  by  rail  with  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
BtAntmople.  On  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  are  the  small 
ports  of  Sinope,  where  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 


by  the  Kussians  precipitated  the  Crimean  war  of  1854, 
and  Samsiin  {Amisus)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak. 
East  of  It  lies  the  flourishing  port  of  Tarabiizun  (Tre- 
bizond),  the  great  emporium  of  the  overland  trade  with 
Armenia  and  Persia.  Here  the  Greeks  imder  Senophon, 
on  their  memorable  retreat  northwards  from  Cunaxa,  first 


L. 
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struck  the  coast  and  hailed  the  blue  wateis  of 
with  shouts  of  Thalatta,  Thalatta  I 

But  the  true  emporium  of  the  Levantiiie 
the  real  capital  of  Asia  Minor  is  Ismir  (Smyi 
is  conveniently  situated  at  the  head  of  the  g 
name,  a  magnificent  inlet  of  the  ^£gean,  ovei 
long,  forming  a  vast  and  well-sheltered  harboo] 
water  right  up  to  the  quays  of  the  city.  In  So 
are  three  perfectly  distinct  populations — ^the  Tui 
and  Franks.  The  Turks,  by  far  the  most  nui 
ment,  reside  chiefly  in  narrow,  dirty  slums,  in 
is  dangerous  to  penetrate  alone,  and  which  ) 
from  easy  access  to  the  more  open  and  safe 
The  Greeks  also  occupy  a  district  apart,  where  tl 
painted  wooden  houses  produce  a  very  plea 
The  Greeks  take  the  leading  part  in  all  munic 
and  they  have  monopolised  nearly  all  the  reti 
the  place. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  the  vari 
resources  of  Anatolia  than  a  glance  at  the  exp< 
Smyrna.  The  tables  include  such  diverse  o 
as  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals,  tobacco,  sil 
opium,  madder,  valonea,  gall  nuts,  yellow  berri 
sponges,  besides  large  quantities  of  dried  figs 
of  prime  quality. 

9.  Hirjhvmys  of  Communication. 

One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  dev€ 
the  resources  of  Anatolia  is  the  lack  of  good  I 
communication.  Eailways  there  are  none,  except 
coast-liues,  one  connecting  Scutari  with  Ismid,  c 
from  Smyrna  along  the  valley  of  the  Gediz  to 
and  the  third  running  also  from  Smyrna  sou 
Aidin.     But  these  may  be  regarded  as  the  fij 
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that  great  Asiatic  trank-line,  which  perhaps  may  some 
day  connect  Constantinople  and  the  West  with  the  Indus 
valley.  Meanwhile  trade  and  intercourse  are  dependent 
on  four  main  and  a  number  of  secondary  highways,  none 
of  which  except  those  connecting  Trebizond  with  Erzerum 
and  Samaiin  with  Amasia,  would  pass  for  roads  in  the 
West.  Of  the  four  main  routes  the  longest  runs  from 
Scutari  through  Ismid,  Boli,  Amasia,  and  Tokat.  right 
across  the  northern  section  of  the  peninsula  to  Erzenim 
and  the  frontier  Eussian  fortress  of  Kara  The  second 
starting  from  the  Euxine  at  Samsiln  atrikea  the  former  at 
Amasia,  and  again  leaves  it  at  Tokat,  running  thence 
nearly  due  south  to  Sivas.  Here  it  branches  otT  iu  two 
<lirection3,  south-westwards  to  Kaisarieh  and  through  the 
Cilician  Gates  over  the  Taurus  to  tlie  Mediterranean  at 
>lersina,  eastwards  through  Arabkir  and  Erzinghan  to 
Erzerum.  Another  branch  connects  Kaisarieh  with  the 
Tigris  at  Diarbekr.  The  third  main  line  runs  from  Tre- 
bizond southwards  to  Erzerum,  where  it  trends  eastwards 
to  Bayazid  on  the  Russian  frontier,  and  thence  across  the 
Persian  border  to  Tabriz.  This  has  from  time  inunemorial 
formed  tlie  great  highway  of  communication  for  Persia 
with  the  Euxine  and  the  WesL  Lastly,  the  fourth  main 
route  runs  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  south-eastwards 
through  Brusa,  Kiutayah,  and  Koniali,  to  Erekli,  beyond 
which  it  crosses  the  Taurus  alio  by  the  Cilician  passes, 
winding  thence  by  Adana  round  Alexandretta  Bay  to 
Skandenin  (Alexandretta),  where  it  sends  off  branches 
eastiwards  to  Aleppo,  southwards  to  Antiochia.  This 
tormerly  much-frequented  route  is  now  little  used  for 
Ibtough  ttafgc. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TIGRIS  BASIN. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces,  lying  between 
Anatolia  and  Syria  on  the  west,  and  the  Russian  and 
Persian  empires  on  the  east,  are  drained  through  the 
Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
consist  mainly  of  two  great  physical  divisions  —  the 
Armenian  and  Kurdistan  highlands  in  the  north,  the 
Mesopotamian  lowlands  in  the  south.  But  there  are 
nowhere  any  sharply  -  defined  natural  frontiers.  The 
somewhat  arbitrary  line  marking  the  limits  of  Turkey 
in  Asia  towards  Russia  and  Persia  coincides  nearly 
throughout  its  entire  length  with  the  eastern  frontier  of 
this  basin,  which  thus  stretches  from  Lazistan  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  On  the  west  the  northern  uplands  meige 
almost  imperceptibly  in  the  Anatolian  plateau,  while  the 
southern  lowlands  rise  very  gradually  towards  the  Syrian 
highlands  and  the  Arabian  tableland.  Even  in  the 
north  Turkish  Armenia  is  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  portion  of  Lazistan  which  is  still  left  to  the  Porte^ 
and  wliich  is  administratively  included  in  the  Anatolian 
vilayet  of  Trebizond.  In  the  soutli  alone  the  Persian 
Gulf  gives  for  some  distance  a  decided  natural  limit.  In 
most  maps  a  graceful  curve,  described  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  the  compass,  and  stretching  across  the 
Syrian  desert  from  near  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the 
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gulf,  is  supposed  to  mark  oflf  Turkish  territory  fix)m  inde- 
pendent Arabia.  But  this  line  has  absolutely  no  signifi- 
cance at  all.  In  official  maps  it  disappears  altogether, 
or  is  replaced  by  a  straight  line  drawn  much  farther 
south  from  about  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  east- 
wards to  the  new  vilayet  of  Basra,  which  now  includes 
all  the  Shat-el-Arab  district  and  a  large  slice  of  North- 
East  Arabia.  The  extent  of  this  region  will  therefore 
vary  enormously  according  as  it  is  made  to  include  or 
exclude  the  Syrian  desert  and  portion  of  the  province  of 
Basra.  But  taking  the  southern  limit  at  the  30th 
parallel,  which  crosses  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  northern  at  the  Lazistan  coast  range  under  the 
41st  parallel,  the  Mesopotamian  basin  will  have  a  total 
length  of  about  770  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
300  from  the  Eusso- Persian  frontier  to  Anatolia  and 
Syria,  and  an  area  of  over  300,000  square  miles. 

2.  Bdief  of  the  Land :  The  Armenian  and  Kurdistdn 
Uplands — Hie  Mesopotamian  Lowlands, 

The  northern  section  of  this  vast  region  embraces 
that  portion  of  the  Armenian  highlands  which  still 
remains  under  the  Ottoman  rule.  It  consists  mainly  of 
a  lofty  plateau  4000  to  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
culminating  with  Mount  Ararat  just  on  the  eastern 
fix)ntier.  Its  surface  is  even  more  mountainous  and 
irregular  than  that  of  Anatolia,  for  within  its  narrower 
limits  it  is  crossed  by  four  main  ranges,  with  many 
secondary  branches,  forming  connecting  links  between 
the  Caucasian  system  on  the  north,  the  Anatolian  on  the 
west,  and  the  Kurdish  on  the  soutL  But  notwith- 
standing the  great  mean  elevation  of  the  land,  only  a  few 
of  the  peaks  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  chains  themselves,  which  are  crossed  in  several  direc- 
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tions  by  accessible  passes,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Aras,  Choruk,  and  Euphrates, 
flowing  in  three  opposite  directions  to  the  Caspian, 
Euxine,  and  Persian  Giilt  The  surface  of  the  country 
between  the  mountain  ranges  consists  of  broad  and 
mostly  level  steppe-like  tablelands  at  various  elevations, 
and  forming  a  series  of  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
Deep  and  narrow  valleys,  gloomy  and  occasionally  im- 
posing mountain  masses,  broad  and  bleak  plateaux,  a 
severe  climate,  with  rigorous  winters,  followed  by .  dry 
and  sultry  summers,  a  marked  absence  of  forest  trees,  but 
in  the  valleys  an  abundant  and  even  luxurious  vegetation, 
such  is  the  general  physical  aspect  of  the  Armenian 
highlands. 

The  Kars  district,  recently  ceded  to  Kussia,  forms  a 
rugged  tableland,  terminating  south-westwards  with  the 
lofty  Soghanli  range,  from  7000  to  8000  feet  high, 
beyond  which  stretches  the  great  valley  of  the  upper 
Aras  (Araxis).  This  valley,  which  crosses  the  district  of 
Erzerum  from  west  to  east,  is  everywhere  enclosed  by 
high  mountains — on  the  south  by  the  Aghri-dagh  (9400 
feet),  the  Bingol-dagh  (12,000  feet),  and  others;  on  the 
north  by  the  Shamar-dagh  (9227  feet) ;  on  the  west  the 
Boyun  and  Palantukan-dagh  (7300  feet),  close  to  Erzerum. 
North  of  Erzerum  the  land  falls  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Choruk,  beyond  which  it  again  rises  to  the  Lazistan 
coast  range,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet, 
and  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia  proper. 
Eastwards  the  range  is  pierced  by  the  Choruk,  which 
here  trends  northwards  through  a  narrow  gorge  at  Artvin, 
beyond  which  it  flows  through  alluvial  plains  to  the 
Euxine  at  Batiim.  Here  the  new  Eusso-Turkish  frontier 
line  has  been  shifted  a  few  miles  westwards  to  the  coast 
village  of  Khopa,  whence  it  runs  southwards  over  the  hills 
to  the  Choruk,  thus  leaving  the  eastern  and  richest  divi- 
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sion  of  Lazistan  to  Russia.  The  rest  of  this  region,  as 
already  stated,  is  included  in  the  vilayet  of  Trebizond, 
which  thus  stretches  between  Armenia  and  the  coast 
eastwards  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  But  the  Ghoruk  forms 
a  geological  and  ethnical,  as  well  as  a  political  parting- 
line.  While  chalk  and  Jurassic  formations  prevail  in  the 
south,  igneous  rocks  everywhere  crop  out  in  the  north, 
where  they  form  the  higher  ridges  of  the  coast  range. 
The  range  itself  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Lazis,  a  western 
branch  of  the  Georgian  race,  and  consequently  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Armenians,  whose  northernmost  limit  is 
marked  by  the  middle  course  of  the  Choruk. 

The  great  central  tableland  of  Erzerum,  which 
stretches  eastwards  to  Ararat,  may  be  said  to  be  limited 
southwards  by  the  valley  of  the  Murad,  or  eastern  head- 
stream  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  rise  the  Sunderlyk-dagh, 
the  Ala-dagh,  the  snowy  Sipan-dagh,  and  other  mountains, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
beyond  which  the  plateau  maintains  a  mean  altitude  of 
5000  feet  eastwards  to  the  frontier  town  of  Bayazid. 
But  it  falls  southward  to  the  land-loeked  basin  of  Lake 
Van,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  southern  limit  of 
Armenia  proper.  Since  1876  the  Van  district  has  been 
separated  from  the  vilayet  of  Erzerum,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Miish  through  the  lake  eastwards  to  the  frontier 
town  of  Kotiir,  recently  ceded  to  Persia,  will  roughly 
mark  ofif  the  Armenian  from  the  Kurdistan  highlands. 
But  the  delimitation  is  in  every  sense  arbitrary.  The 
term  Kurdistan — that  is,  "  Country  of  the  Kurds" — ^is  so 
far  correct  that  it  is  mainly  occupied  by  tribes  of  Kurdish 
stock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  tribes  have  spread 
in  almost  every  direction  far  beyond  its  present  limits. 
Teaching  eastwards  to  the  Bakhtiari  highlands  in  Persia, 
northwards  in  isolated  communities  to  the  parallels  of 
Batiim  and  Tiflis.     Physically,  also,  the  long  and  rugged 
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mountain  range  forming  the  backbone  of  Kordistda 
stretches  beyond  the  frontier  northwards  between  Lakes 
Van  and  Urmia  to  the  foot  of  Ararat  From  this  point 
a  second  chain  branches  off  south-westwards,  sweeping 
round  Lake  Van  and  rejoining  the  eastern  range  at  the 
Erdosh-dagh.  The  united  chain  runs  thence  with  many 
ramifications  south-eastwards  to  about  the  34th  paralleL 
The  main  eastern  axis  thus  forms  a  natural  frontier  line 
between  Turkey  and  Persia  from  Bayazid  to  Kaimanshah, 
and  the  whole  system  encloses  an  area  of  nearly  50»000 
square  miles. 

Li  the  north  the  surface  is  very  nigged  and  mountain- 
ous, but  one  extensive  plateau,  fiom  4000  to  7000  feet 
high,  is  developed  between  the  Erdosh-dagh  and  Jebel- 
Judi,^  which,  running  nearly  west  and  east  from  Jezireh 
to  Persia,  rises  from  about  2000  feet  at  its  western 
extremity  to  upwards  of  13,000  in  the  Jawar  and  Bow- 
andiz  peaks  near  the  Persian  frontier.  Beyond  this 
range  the  country  is  generally  level,  varied  only  with  a 
few  low  ridges  culminating  with  the  Jebel-BLamrin,  about 
midway  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  Here  Kurdistan 
and  Mesopotamia  proper  may  be  said  to  overlap,  for,  while 
the  former  at  this  point  reaches  southwards  to  the  34^ 
N.  lat  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  latter  stretches  between 
the  two  rivers  northwards  to  the  37**  N.  lat. 

The  prevailing  geological  formation  in  the  north  is 
limestone,  with  red  sandstones  and  conglomerate.  Here 
the  hills  generally  present  bare  crests  with  rugged  slopes 
partly  overgrown  with  dwarf  cedars,  junipers,  and  valonea. 
Limestones  and  sandstones  also  prevail  along  the  southern 
frontier  range,  but  intermingled  with  schists,  quartz,  and 
granites.  Here  the  bleak  brown  hills  present  jagged 
outlines  and  steep  sides,  often  deeply  scored  by  the  action 
of  the  mountain  torrents  which  lower  down  flow  through 

^  Dagh  is  the  Turkish  and  Jebd  the  Arabic  word  for  **  Mountain." 
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narrow  winding  valleys.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores  are 
said  to  abound  in  the  west,  and  in  several  places  amongst 
the  hills  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  only  minerals  avail- 
able for  export  are  salt  from  Van,  sulphur,  alum,  naphtha, 
and  a  little  iron. 

South  of  the  province  of  Erzerum  and  west  of  Lake 
Van,  the  Armenian  and  Kurdistdn  highlands  slope  con- 
tinually southwards  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
westwards  to  the  Euphrates,  which  here  marks  the  eastern 
limits  of  Anatolia.  The  tract  between  the  Van  district 
and  the  Euphrates,  east  and  west,  and  between  the  Murad 
and  Khabiir  rivers,  north  and  south,  is  often  spoken 
of  as  "Kurdistan"  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  on 
many  maps  figures  as  the  Turkish  province  of  Kurdis- 
tan ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  cannot  be  justified.  There 
is  no  Turkish  province  of  the  name,  and  the  countiy 
as  above  limited  is  mostly  comprised  in  the  vilayet  of 
Diarbekr.  Most  of  this  vilayet  is  watered  both  by 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  consequently  nearly  as  far 
north  as  Diarbekr  it  belongs  geographically  to  the  region 
commonly  designated  as  Mesopotamia — that  is,  the  Inter- 
riverain  Country,  or  what  in  India  would  be  spoken 
of  as  a  "Doab,"  or  "Land  of  Two  Waters."  It  also 
belongs  ethnically  to  two  distinct  domains,  for  the  Kurdish 
and  Arab  nomad  tribes,  of  Iranian  and  Semitic  stock 
respectively,  here  meet  on  common  ground.  The  term 
El-Jesireh,  or  "  The  Island,"  as  Mesopotamia  is  always 
called  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  was  formerly  limited  to 
the  land  strictly  lying  between  the  two  rivers  southwards 
to  the  old  wall  by  which  they  were  connected  above 
Bagdad.  The  tract  from  this  point  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
(that  is,  the  ancient  Babylonia)  was  and  is  still  known  as 
Irak-Arabi  (that  is,  Irak  of  the  Arabs),  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Irak  of  Persia.  But  the  whole  region  from 
Diarbekr  to  the  Gulf  and  from   Syria  to  the  Persian 
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frontier  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  Mesopotamia,  the 
two  divisions  being  sometimes  distinguished  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Mesopotamia.  It  has  a  total  area  of  peihapa 
180,000  square  miles;  but  it  everywhere  presenta  re- 
markable uniformity  in  its  physical  and  ethnical  conditions. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  land  rises  towards  the 
Armenian  and  Kurdish  highlands;  but  even  here  the 
mean  elevation  is  little  more  than  1500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  upland  tract  between  Jesireh  and  'M'^^^'n  is  a 
stony  waste,  offering  a  scanty  pasturage  to  the  flodcs  and 
herds  of  the  nomads  in  winter  and  spring.  Bat  the 
plains  stretching  farther  west  towards  Ur&  and  Hanan, 
and  southwards  to  the  low  Sinjar  hills,  are  well  watered 
and  very  productive.  These  Sinjar  hills  form  an  isolated 
ridge,  7  miles  wide  and  40  miles  long,  midway  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  about  the  parallel  of  Mosul 
Farther  south  the  land  is  nowhere  more  than  600  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  I^ersian  Gulf,  which  at  one  time  probably  reached 
to  within  80  miles  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  has 
been  gradually  filled  in  by  the  alluvia  of  the  great  rivers, 
and  by  the  advancing  sands  of  the  desert  Indeed,  before 
tlie  formation  of  the  Syrian  coast  ranges  the  Mediter- 
i-anean  and  Persian  Gidf  were  possibly  connected,  thus 
isolating  Arabia  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and 
offering  a  direct  water  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Owing  to  this  geological  origin  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  soil  is  found  to  consist  everywhere  of 
a  sandy  clay,  abounding  in  excellent  agricultural  proper- 
ties, and  incapable  of  cultivation  only  where  water  fails. 
Its  astounding  fertility  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  still  remains  unexhausted  after  having  supported 
the  teeming  populations  of  the  Akkadian,  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires,  from  the  dawn  of 
liistory  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.     The  num- 
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ber  and  Tastness  of  the  ruins  scattered  over  this  region 
from  Babylon  to  Nineveh  still  bear  witness  to  its  former 
flourishing  material  condition;  and  since  the  cuneiform 
writings  abounding  in  these  ruins  have  yielded  tip  their 
secret  to  the  ingenious  labours  of  modem  science^  we  now 
know  that  the  Mesopotamian  plains  have  been  the  scene 
of  successive  cultures,  rivalled  in  splendour  and  antiquity 
by  those  only  of  the  Nile  valley. 

3.  Hydrography  :  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates — Lake  Van. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  extreme 
north,  the  whole  of  this  region  drains  through  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gull  Since  the 
recent  rectification  of  the  Eusso -Turkish  frontier,  the 
valley  of  the  Kiir  (Cyrus)  belongs  entirely  to  the  Eufisian 
territory  of  Transcaucasia.  But  the  Choruk  and  the 
Aras  (Araxes)  still  flow  for  a  considerable  distance  through 
Turkish  Armenia  before  crossing  the  frontier  on  their 
course  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  Choruk, 
which  rises  in  the  uplands  west  of  Erzerum,  is  joined 
below  Baiburt  by  a  tributary  from  Trebizond,  after  which 
it  flows  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Lazistan  coast 
range  eastwards  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  Here  it  bends 
northwards  altogether  within  Eussian  territory,  and 
reaches  the  sea  close  to  Batiim,  after  a  precipitous 
course  of  about  200  miles.  The  Aras  rises  at  the  north 
foot  of  the  Bingol-dagh  30  nules  south  of  Erzerum,  and 
flows  north-eastwards  to  the  frontier,  which  it  now  soon 
reaches  at  a  point  considerably  to  the  west  of  Kars  and 
Ararat.  In  Turkish  Armenia,  of  which  it  drains  a  very 
small  area,  it  is  little  more  than  a  rapid  mountain  torrent 

All  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Kurdish  highlands  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  twin 
rivers  Euphrates   and  Tigris,  which    flow  mainly  in   a 
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south-easterly  direction  across  the  Mesopotamian  plains. 
Bising  on  the  Annenian  terrace  lands,  they  pursue  on  the 
whole  a  parallel  course,  although  often  approaching  and 
diverging  from  each  other,  until  they  at  last  mingle  their 
waters  at  Kumah,  where  the  united  stream  takes  the 
name  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  120  miles  above  its  delta 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Above  Kumah  their 
channels  approach  nearest  to  each  other  at  Bagdad,  thus 
nearly  separating  Irak-Arabi  from  upper  Mesopotamia. 

The  upper  r^on  of  the  Euphrates  resembles  that  of 
the  Bhine,  while  its  middle  course  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Danube,  and  its  lower  with  the  Nile.  The 
Euphrates  proper  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
head -streams — the  Kara-su  or  western  branch,  and  the 
Murad  or  eastern  branch,  whose  sources  lie  over  120  miles 
apart,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Armenian  highlands.  The 
Kara-su — that  is,  *'  Black  Water  " — rises  some  20  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Erzerum,  and  flows  for  270  miles  south- 
eastwards  to  Keban-Maaden,  a  few  miles  west  of  Kharpiit. 
Here  it  is  joined  from  the  east  by  the  Murad,  which  flows 
from  the  Ala-dagh  south  of  Bayazid,  and  near  the  Bussian 
frontier,  and  has  a  total  course  through  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan  of  about  300  miles.  Some  60  miles  south  of 
the  junction  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  Upper  Taurus  near 
Aighana,  beyond  which  it  trends  southwards  through  the 
vilayet  of  Aleppo,  here  coming  within  80  miles  of  the  sea. 
But  about  the  36th  parallel  it  turns  somewhat  abruptly 
to  the  south-east,  and  henceforth  retains  this  direction  to 
the  Gull  It  is  navigable  for  over  1100  miles  for  small 
steamers  to  Bfr  (Bfrejik),  near  Urfa,  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  great  caravan  route  from  Syria  to  Bagdad. 

The  Tigris  is  also  formed  by  an  eastern  and  a  western 
head-stream,  the  former  rising  close  to  Bitlis,  near  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Van,  the  latter  flowing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   Kharpiit  by  Diarbekr    to  the  confluence 
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above  Findiik.  Beyond  this  point  it  pursues  a  southerly 
course  by  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  and  between  these  points  is 
joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Great  and  Little  Zab,  and 
some  other  tributaries  from  the  Kurdistan  highlands.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  Nimnid,  20 
miles  below  Mosul,  and  again  for  300  miles  by  rafts 
from  Mosul  to  Diarbekr.  But  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  the  traflfic  is  all  down  stream,  and  is  still 
carried  on  mainly  by  a  primitive  style  of  craft,  which  is 
broken  up  at  Bagdad,  and  transported  by  camels  back  to 
MosuL  The  journey  between  these  points  occupies  three 
or  four  days  during  the  floods,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
at  other  times.  - 

Below  Bagdad  the  main  streams  are  connected  by   I 
several  channels  and  intermittent  watercourses,  of  which  :*^ 
the  chief  are  the  Nahr  Isa  or  Saklawiyah  canal  and  the  J 
Shat-el-Hai.     Higher  up  the  Euphrates  is  joined  on  ifs  1 
left  bank  by  the  Belik  near  Eakkah,  and  by  the  Khabdr  ^ 
at  Kerkesia.     The  latter  flows  intermittently  through  the 
desert    from  the   Karijah-dagh  hills,  20   miles  west  of 
Mardin,  round  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sinjar  hills. 
During  the  floods  it  is  joined  by  several  streams,  which 
at  other  times  nm  dry  in  the  sands.     Below  the  junction 
of  the  Khabiir  there  stretches  a  desolate  desert  tract  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  is  overgrown 
with  wormwood,   and   still  haunted,  as  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  by  the  wild  ass,  ostrich,  and  bustard.     This 
region   is   visited   by  terrific  whirlwinds,   such   as    that 
which  on  May  21,  1836,  nearly  overwhelmed  the  English 
Euphrates  Expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney. 

Below  Kurnah  the  Shat-el-Arab  traverses  a  flat  and 
fertile  plain,  dotted  over  with  villages,  and  covered  with 
artificially  irrigated  meadow-lands  and  date  groves.  At 
Mohamra,  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  20  miles  below 
Basra,  it  is  joined  by  the  Kariin  from  Persia,  and  here 
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properly  b^ins   the    delta,  of  wLich   one   arm   only  ia 

Bingable  For  six  months  in  the  year  this  delta  is 
nerprted  into  a  swampy  lacustrine  district  by  tlie  floods, 
Einsed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  about  the  head- 
XKuns  in  spring,  and  occasionally  by  the  autumn  rains, 
from  its  mouth  to  Bagdad  the  main  stream  is  navigable 
lirougbont  the  year  for  eteamera  of  considerable  size. 
Fjt  some  years  past  an  English  line  plying  between 
Bi£ia  and  Bsfjdad  has  contributed  much  towards  the 
:rT^l..pni-.-nt  nf  tl,.;-  r.-'iouri-cj  of  ^\(■^c.■^.f>t!\l„\■.^. 


In  the  whole  of  the  Mesopotamian  basin  there  is  only 

of  still  water  deserving  the  name  of  lake.     This 

magnificent  Lake  Van,  by  far  the  largest  in  Asiatic 

renowned   alike    for    its   romantic    beauty   and 

3ons.     It  ocenpiea  an  irregular  triangular 

by  30,  over  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  on 

'laiid  between  the  Armeaian  and  Kurdistan 

From  the  snowy  Sipan-dagh,  towering  above 

iU  northern  shore,  it  is  seen  to  occupy  "  the  centre  of  a 

magnificent  valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  densely- 

TQoded  monntains,  whose  forests  of  firs,  chestnut,  beech, 

TaJnut,  and  ash  merge  in  the  broad  belt  of  gardens  and 

melon-grounds  that  fringe  most  of  the  shore  line  as  far  as 

tiie  eye  can  reach."'     Its  waters,  which  are  diversified 

'  J.  C-  M'Coan,  Our  Nete  ProledoTale,  i.  45. 
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with  several  lovely  islets,  and  teem  with  fish,  are  veiy 
salt,  and  have  no  present  outflow. 


4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions :  Turkish  Armenia 
and  Kurdistdn — Mesopotamia, 

The  Mesopotamian  basin  comprises  two  natural  divi- 
sions only — the  Armenian  and  Kurdistan  uplands,  where 
all  the  rivers  have  their  sources,  and  the  alluvial  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  proper,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
creation  of  those  rivers.  To  these  two  natural  divisions 
correspond  the  five  Turkish  administrative  divisions  of 
Erzerum,  Aziz,  Van,  Diarbekr,  and  Bagdad,  together 
with  a  portion  of  Basra,  distributed  as  under : — 

Natural  DiviMon..  ^^  ^^'^-      Pop«UtU». 


Erzerum 
Aziz .     . 


27,000  675,000 

12,000  338,000 

19,000  1,015,000 

30,000  220,000 

100,000  4,748,000 


Armenian  Highlands  .    .{ 

Kurdistdn  Highlands  .     m  tv    Vv  u 

Mesopotamian  Lowlands  .  {  ^f^  ^^^        ^^^^^^  ,      3^^^^^^  , 

The  Armenian  and  Kurdistan  highlands,  which  form 
a  border-land  between  three  empires,  possess  neither 
physical,  ethnical,  nor  political  unity.  Thus  their  drain- 
age is  partly  to  the  Euxine  through  the  Choruk  -  su, 
partly  to  the  Caspian  through  the  Kur  and  Aras, 
partly  inland  to  the  closed  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and 
Urmia,  but  mainly  through  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ethnically,  also,  they  are  occupied 
by  peoples  of  four  distinct  stocks — the  Lazis,  a  branch  of 
the  Georgian  race ;  the  Armenians  and  Kurds,  members 
of  the  Iranian  family ;  the  Turks  and  Tatars,  of  Tiirki 
origin ;  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  so-called  "  Nestorians,"  of 
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Semitic  blood.  Lastly,  these  highlands,  taken  in  their 
widest  sense,  are  politically  distributed  between  the 
empires  of  Bussia,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  which  here  con- 
verge round  the  base  of  Ararat,  their  culminating  point. 
The  recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  Busso- 
Turldsh  and  Turko-Persian  fix)ntiers  have  even  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  clear 
parting-line  between  the  three  states,  whose  boundaries 
are  here  almost  everjrwhere  purely  conventional  and  even 
arbitrary.  In  Armenia  the  Busso-Turkish  frontier-line  is 
now  deflected  considerably  westwards  in  the  direction  of 
Erzerum,  thus  leaving  Ardahan,  Olti,  and  Kars  to  Eussia, 
to  which  power  the  seaport  of  Batiim  on  the  Black  Sea 
has  also  been  ceded  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878. 

Armenia  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Christians,  Kurdis- 
tan by  Muhammadans.  But  both  coimtries  suffer  alike 
from  the  effects  of  Turkish  misrule.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Christians  are  themselves  largely  to  blame  for  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain,  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  much-needed  local  reforms 
has  been  complicated  by  questions  of  a  political  character. 
"  Ample  cause  for  discontent  is  afforded  by  the  really 
wretched  system  of  Turkish  administration,  the  unequal 
imposition  of  taxes,  persistent  denial  of  justice,  and  prac- 
tical disavowal  of  the  Christians*  claim  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  consideration  as  their  equals  among  Moslems. 
But  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  local  government  are 
aided  and  abetted  in  their  disgraceful  proceedings  by  the 
criminal  assistance  of  the  Armenian  Mejliss  members, 
ostensibly  elected  by  their  co-religionists  to  guard 
their  interests.  As  the  evil  thus  lies  as  much  with  the 
Christians  as  the  Turks,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  until 
the  local  authorities  see  for  themselves  that  the  Porte's 
orders  are  reaUy  carried  out"  ^ 

'  Extrsct  from  Report  of  Mr.  Taylor,  British  Consal  in  Erzerum,  1878. 

F 
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In  Mt^sopotamia  the  northcm  and  southern  sectioos 
of  El-JeaireL  and  Irak-Arahi  differ  greatly  in  theii 
main  features.  The  transition  from  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Djarbokr  U>  the  alluvial  plains  is  effected  by  the  ex- 
tensive open  tract  which  maintains  an  elevation  of  over 
1500  feet  lietween  the  Tigris  and  the  western  bend  of 
the  Euphrates.  Here  the  hilly  wooded  districts  in  the 
north  are  succeeded  by  grassy  steppes  or  arid  vastes, 
which  are  converted  into  highly-productive  oasea  vli»e- 


owr  wrttor  aUiuiids.  Such  is  tlie  feitile  district  stretcb- 
111)1  fi>»ui  Vrfrt  southwards  to  Ilamn,  where  splendid 
cnt)vi  (tf  utainc,  lobaixiv  and  cotton  are  raised.  Belov 
MiMul  Urn  datp-palm  U^ns  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
Uiis  plkiit  fi^nus  t]i«  ptvvailing  featnre  in  the  landscape 
tliMujthoHt  the  le\'cl  allutiiii  pbins  of  Irak  from  Bagdad 
to  IWm,  In  thi>  tfxtivnitf  aouth  the  numerous  back- 
wntvra    and    ohanucls  of  the   two  aaln  streams  menn 


^^^_ 


iin)M>)>Mptibljr  in  thv  Ugoons  and 


of  the  Shat- 
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el -Arab  delta.  But  these  magnificent  lands,  so  well 
suited  for  agriculture,  are  now  little  cultivated.  The 
nomads  and  even  the  scantily-settled  population  rely 
mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
country  shows  the  same  signs  of  misrule,  ruin,  and 
decay  that  are  elsewhere  visible  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
"  Except  around  Bagdad  the  traveller  now  sees  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  date-groves,  the  vineyards,  and  the  gardens 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Xenophon  "  {M'Coan). 

5.  Climate, 

The  Armenian  climate,  pleasant  enough  in  spring 
and  autunm,  is  excessively  severe  in  winter  and  summer. 
Doling  the  long  winter  months  from  October  to  May  the 
ground  is  mostly  covered  with  snow,  while  the  mid- 
summer heats  are  most  oppressive.  These  conditions 
also  prevail  in  Kurdistan,  where,  however,  the  variations 
of  temperature  are  not  so  great  as  farther  north.  Here, 
•l80>  the  winter  is  of  shorter  duration,  with  correspondingly 
longer  springs  and  autumns.  In  Mesopotamia  the  mild 
but  short  winters  become  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
year.  But  they  are  succeeded  by  sultry  summers,  during 
which  the  plains  become  scorched  and  bare.  Here  the 
Samiel,  or  "  poison  wind,"  prevails  in  the  same  season ; 
and  the  disease  known  as  the  "  Aleppo  button,"  or  "  Bag- 
dad date-mark,"  is  seldom  absent  from  the  towns  fringing 
the  desert. 

Throughout  the  Mesopotamian  basin  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  below  the  average.  Summer  is  everywhere  very 
dry,  but  much  snow  falls  on  the  uplands  in  winter ;  and 
in  Upper  Mesopotamia  abundant  rains  prevail  from  De- 
cember to  March.  Farther  south  vegetation  and  husbandry 
depend  largely  on  artificial  irrigation,  which  has  been 
practised  in  this  region  from  the  remotest  times. 
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6.  Flora  and  Fauna. 

In  Armenia  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  forest  trees 
and  so  deficient  is  the  supply  of  wood  that  in  many 
places  cattle-droppings  form  the  staple  of  fuel  The  well- 
watered  valleys  abound  in  fruits  and  cereals;  but  the 
bleak  plateaux  are  generally  bare,  or  covered  with  a 
scanty  vegetation  of  grass.  Far  more  varied  is  the  flora 
of  Kurdistan,  where  the  hills  are  often  clothed  with  forests 
of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  and  pine  trees.  Here  also  the  lower 
grounds  yield  rich  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  pulse,  hemp, 
l)esides  tobacco,  cotton,  mulberries,  grapes,  melons,  and 
other  Southern  fruits.  In  Mesopotamia  the  v^etation 
becomes  more  decidedly  tropical,  and  .the  Shat-el-Arab 
district  priHluoes  some  of  the  finest  dates  in  the  world. 

Wild  animals  have  almost  disappeared  from  this 
region.  But  the  towns  are  infested  by  packs  of  pariah 
dogs,  which,  while  doing  the  work  of  the  scavenger,  are 
occasionally  dangerous  to  the  people.  M*Coan  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion  he  nearly  fell  a  \'ictim  to  the  half- 
jackal  breed  of  Erzenim. 

Their  countless  fiocks  of  sheep  form  the  chief  wealth 
both  of  the  Kunlish  and  Arab  nomads,  and  the  latter 
also  possess  many  camels,  and  j^rhaps  the  purest  breed 
of  Arab  horses  in  Asia. 


7.  Inhahitanh  :   Tlvc  Armenians,  Kurds,  NesUmans, 

and  Bedouins, 

Although  the  seat  of  some  of  the  earliest  human 
cultures,  the  Mesopotamian  basin  is  stiU  largely  occupied 
by  a  nomad  population.  Its  inhabitants  belong  to  four 
distinct  stocks — the  Iranian,  represented  in  the  northern 
highlands  by  the  Armenians  and  Kurds;  the  Semitic, 
represented  in  the  north  by  the  so-called  "  Kestoiians," 
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or  Chaldeans,  in  the  plains  by  the  Arab  Bedouins ;  the 
FArki,  which,  besides  some  Tatar  tribes,  supplies  the 
ruling  element  found  chiefly  in  the  towns;  lastly,  the 
Caucasian,  of  which  there  are  two  branches — ^Lazis  in  the 
extreme  north,  and  Circassians,  many  of  whom  have 
migrated  in  recent  years  from  Bussian  to  Turkish 
territory. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Armenian  nationality, 
which  formerly  lay  about  the  basin  of  Lake  Van,  has 
been  gradually  shifted  northwards  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ala-goz  and  the  famous  monastery  of  Echmiadzin, 
both  within  the  Bussian  frontier.  The  race,  like  the 
coimtry  itself,  has  long  lost  its  political  unity,  and  is  now 
distributed  over  the  Bussian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  empires. 
Nevertheless,  over  one-third  of  the  people  still  continue  to 
reside  imder  the  Ottoman  rule  about  the  head  streams  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Aras.  They  are  distinguished  as 
much  by  their  features,  dress,  and  social  habits  as  by  their 
distinct  Christianity  from  the  surrounding  Kurdish  and 
Turkish  Muhammadans,  with  whom  they  cannot  be  said 
to  enjoy  much  popularity.  Their  craft  and  acuteness 
have  become  proverbial ;  and  although  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  charges  brought  against  them,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  their  moral  tone  has  been  affected 
by  the  political  servitude  to  which  they  have  been 
long  subjected.  like  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  after 
the  loss  of  their  independence,  have  turned  to  trade, 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They 
accumulate  all  the  capital  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
money  market  is  ruled  by  them.  The  great  influence 
thus  ensured  to  them  naturally  causes  mutual  heart- 
burnings and  rivalries  amongst  themselves,  while  against 
the  common  enemy  they  combine  together  and  spare  no 
sacrifice  for  the  general  weaL  Surpassing  others  in 
ahiewdneas,  the  main  object  of  the  Armenian  dealers  is 
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to  purchase  cheap  wares  of  attractive   appearance, 
then    retail    thein     advantageously.       Thus   they    often 
succeed  in  amassing  great  wealth,  which,  however,  they 


are  always  careful  to  conceal.     Thus  capital  is  hoarded 
up,  which  they  neither  invest  nor  enjoy. 

Timid  and  taciturn,  they  display  at  least  an  outward 
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obedience  to  their  rulers,  whom  they  inwardly  despisa 
Naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  they  have  scarcely  ever 
sought  to  recover  their  independence  by  force  of  arms. 
Satisfied  when  allowed  to  pursue  the  peaceful  paths  of 
commerce,  they  have  ever  shown  themselves  submissive 
to  their  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours.  They  might  even 
be  said,  of  all  Christian  people,  to  sympathise  most  with 
the  Turks,  whom  they  resemble  in  their  earnest  temper  and 
frugal  habits,  and  whose  language  they  generally  speak 
like  a  second  mother-tongue.  They  also  stand  much  on 
the  same  social  level  Among  them  the  women  are  little 
better  off  than  among  the  Moslems,  being  practically  the 
drudges  of  the  household.  But  while  the  sensual  Turk 
often  becomes  the  slave  of  his  handmaiden,  the  Armenian 
man  of  business  still  remains  the  head  of  the  family.  All 
menial  work  is  performed  by  the  wife,  who  waits  on  her 
husband  at  his  meals,  which  she  never  shares  with  him. 
Although  imveUed  indoors,  she  is  never  seen  by  strangers, 
even  at  entertainments  withdrawing  to  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  usually  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  large  central  hall,  and  shut  off  by  means 
of  a  wooden  lattice,  whence,  without  being  seen,  the 
women  command  a  view  of  the  banquet  below. 

Betrothed  from  her  childhood  by  parental  arrange- 
ment^ the  bride  seldom  obtains  a  sight  of  her  future  lord 
before  their  union. 

The  Armenian  race,  whose  national  name  is  Hai',  Haik, 
or  Haikan,  formerly  numbered  some  8,000,000,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  little  over  2,000,000,  distributed  as  under: — 


Caucasia  and  Russia  in  Europe  . 

850,000 

Turkish  Armenia 

760,000 

Persian  Armenia 

150,000 

Turkey  in  Europe     . 

260,000 

Elsewhere         .... 

60,000 

2,070,000 
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While  the  settled  and  peaceful  Armenians  have  been 
constantly  losing  ground,  the  nomad  and  lawless  Kurds 
have  long  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  r^on  to 
which  their  progenitors,  the  Karduchi,  seem  to  have  been 
confined.  In  classic  times  Armenia  included  the  whole 
of  the  Van  district  southwards  to  the  38th  parallel, 
and  Sachan  ^  has  recently  determined  the  site  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  one  of  its  many  capitals,  at  the  village  of  Tel  Ermen, 
or  the  "Armenian  Hill,''  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Mardin,  within  the  limits  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.  But 
all  this  region  is  now  mainly  occupied  by  the  Kurds,  some 
of  whose  tribes  reach  far  southwards  to  the  vilayet  of 
Diarbekr,  while  others  have  encroached  upon  the  Arme- 
nian district  round  about  Ararat,  and  are  found  as  far 
north  as  the  41st  parallel  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kur.  Others  are  scattered  over  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
North  Syria,  West  Persia,  and  the  highlands  between 
Khorasan  and  the  Turkoman  country.  Semi-independent 
Kurdish  tribes  still  form  a  dreaded  cordon  round  about 
the  upland  town  of  Van.  Still  more  formidable  is  the 
Hormakli  branch,  occupying  the  snowy  Bingol-dagh  south 
of  Erzerum,  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Euphrates. 

Although  not  always  so  chivalrous  as  they  have  been 
described  by  the  few  travellers  who  have  occasionally 
visited  them,  they  stiU  possess  the  proud  and  frank 
address  of  independent  highland  tribes.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  many  of  their  lawless  propensities  and 
notorious  indifference  to  the  rights  of  property  must  be 
attributed  to  the  maladministration  of  their  Turkish  and 
Persian  rulers.  Under  some  of  their  semi-independent 
chiefs,  a  general  rising  took  place  on  the  Turko-Persian 
frontier  in  1880-81,  during  which    the  most  deplorable 

>  Ueher  die  Lage  von  Tigraiiocerta.  Berlin,  1881.  This  place  was 
hitherto  supposed  to  lie  much  farther  north,  at  or  near  Diarbekr,  on  the 
Upper  Tigris. 
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excesses  were  committed,  and  the  Urmia  district  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  almost  up  to  tlie  very  gates  iif  Tabriz. 

But  tlie  worst  qualities  of  the  race  have  been 
developed  in  the  Nestorian  district  of  Hakliiari,  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Great  Zab.  This  tract  stretches  from 
the  Persian  honler-land  westwards  tc  the  Jebel-Judi, 
between  the  Zab  and  Tigris.  But  the  Nratorians  are  also 
foand  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  I'ersia,  about  Lake 
Urmia,  and  in  small  communities  scattered  over  Upper 
Mesopotamia.  They  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  last 
sorviving  erratic  boulders  of  a  formerly  powerful  Christian 
sect,  at  one  time  widely  diffused  over  the  vast  region 
stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  Western  China.  But 
few  travellers  have  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  their 
present  home  in  the  Kurdish  highlands,  a  circumstance 
probably  due  as  much  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  tliis 
alpine  region  as  to  the  savage  character  of  its  Christiau 
Nestorian  and  Moslem  Kurdish  inhabitants.  The  heart 
of  the  country  can  be  reached  only  by  the  Zab  valley,  on 
either  side  of  which  lie  the  dangerous  haunts  of  the  fierce 
Leihim  tribe,  tlie  name  of  whose  dreaded  chief,  Bedr 
Khan,  is  still  remembered  after  two  generations  by  the 
surrounding  Christian  communities.  Feuds  and  forays 
are  still  frequent  enough,  especially  in  the  Tiyari  district. 
where  nestle  the  stone  huts  of  the  Nestorians  under  the 
shade  of  mighty  walnut  trees  in  the  well-watered  valleys. 
here  everywhere  encircled  by  snowy  crests. 

The  NestorianSjWho  number  altogether  about  200,000, 
reject  both  the  name  "  Nestiiri "  and  the  doctrine  of 
X«storius.  The  term  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Nes- 
stirini,"  from  Nazareth,  commonly  applied  in  the  East  to 
the  Christians.  But  however  tliis  be,  they  call  them- 
Belves  Kaldani,  or  Chaldeans,  and  claim  to  be  the  sur- 
vivon  of  the  old  Christian  people  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
were  of  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  stock.     Those  of  Mosul 
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and  others  still  speak  a  corrupt  form  of  Assyrian,  which 
they  call  modem  Chaldean,  and  which  is  certainly  an 
Aramaic  dialect  closely  allied  to  S}Tiac. 

Notwithstanding  their  lawless  and  predatory  habits, 
the  Kurds  have  developed  a  few  simple  industries.  They 
breed  a  degenerate  species  of  the  Angora  goat,  firom  the 
hair  of  which  are  woven  rugs  and  carpets,  which  have 
found  their  way  to  the  European  market  They  also 
produce  coarse  woollen,  silken,  and  cotton  stufis,  besides 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  especially  arms.  The  widely- 
scattered  tribes  of  Kurdish  stock  number  altogether  prob- 
ably about  3,000,000,  of  whom  1,250,000  in  Turkey. 

In  Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Kurdish  and  Arab  nomads 
are  intermingled.  But  farther  south  the  bulk  of  the 
population  beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns  consists  of 
Bedouin  tribes,  whose  subjection  to  the  Porte  is  of  a  very 
loose  character,  and  who  may  in  some  respects  be  regarded 
as  the  true  masters  of  the  land.  Besides,  the  Ottoman 
Grovemmeut  is  quite  incapable  of  introducing  a  practical 
system  of  culture  even  into  the  arable  tracts  of  Irak- 
Arabi.  For  many  years  past  tlie  governors,  pressed  by 
the  Anazeh,  Shammar,  Montefik,^  Beni-Laam,  and  other 
powerful  Bedouin  tribes,  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  keep  things  from  tumbling  to  pieces.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  constant  feud,  in  wliich  the  advantage  has 
frequently  been  on  the  side  of  the  foes  of  Ottoman  rule. 
Could  the  Arab  tribes  be  induced  to  combine  their  forces, 
the  Government  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  hold  in 
check  the  powerful  hordes,  wliich  often  number  firom 
10,000  to  20,000  mounted  warriors.  Along  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  there  is  little  more  than  an  outward   show  of 

^  In  August  1881  the  Montefiks,  who  stretch  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Shat-el-Arab,  came  into  collision  with  the 
Turkish  troope  from  Bagdad,  but  were  defeated. 
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authority^  which  is  to  some  extent  rather  endured  than 
obeyed. 

8.  Topography :  Chief  Tovms — £rzerum,  Van, 
Nineveh,  Bagdad,  Kerbela,  Basra, 

The  constant  encroachments  of  Bussia  have  left  to 
Turkish  Armenia  no  towns  of  any  note,  except  Erzerum, 
capital  of  the  vilayet  of  like  name.  Even  this  place  is 
important  rather  for  its  strategical  position,  and  as  the 
erUrqpdt  of  the  caravan  trade  between  Persia  and  the 
Euxine,  than  for  its  size  or  population.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
district  some  30  miles  north  of  the  Bingol-dagh,  and  100 
miles  south-east  of  Trebizond  on  the  great  commercial 
highway  leading  from  that  town  over  the  plateau  to  the 
Persian  frontier.  But,  like  most  fortified  towns,  it  is 
irr^ularly  built,  its  narrow  dirty  streets,  flanked  by  mean 
houses,  being  crowded  together  in  the  small  space  enclosed 
by  its  lofty  walls.  Here  the  Moslem  largely  prevails  over 
the  Christian  element,  although  Erzenmi  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Armenian  Church  in  union  with  Bome,  as 
Echmiadzin  is  of  the  Orthodox  or  Independent  Armenian 
Christians.  Its  mosques  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
a  chief  halting-place  for  Persian  pilgrims  on  route  for 
Mecca. 

A  more  interesting  place  is  Van,  which,  though  the 
chief  town  in  East  Kurdistan,  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
Armenians.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  above  which  rises  an  isolated  rock  crowned 
with  its  citadel  Van  has  suffered  much  both  from  earth- 
quakes and  from  the  turbulent  Kurdish  nomads  of  the 
surrounding  district  Some  time  back  these  marauders 
took  advantage  of  a  fire  in  the  bazaar  to  plunder  the 
Armenian  shops  and  houses,  and  since  then  its  trade  has 
greatly  declined. 
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In  Mesopotamia  nearly  all  the  laige  towns  are  situated, 
not  on  the  Euphrates,  but  on  the  Tigris.  Of  these  the 
northernmost  is  Diarbekr,  capital  of  a  vilayet,  and  lying 
on  the  western  head-stream  of  the  Tigris  in  a  debatable 
land,  where  the  Kurdish,  Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Arab 
races  meet  on  common  ground.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Chaldean  patriarch,  and  does  a  considerable  trade  by 
river  and  caravan. 

Lower  down  the  river,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
Assyria,  stands  the  town  of  Mosul,  once  noted  for  its 
fine  cotton  fabrics,  which  from  this  place  are  still  known 
as  muslins.  Here  the  Tigris  breaks  through  its  southern 
mountain  barrier,  which  forms  a  natural  boimdary  between 
the  Kurdistdn  highlands  and  the  Mesopotamian  plains. 
Although  a  poverty-stricken  and  decaying  place,  Mosul 
must  always  remain  a  hallowed  spot  in  the  eyes  of  the 
antiquarian,  thanks  to  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  so  successfully  explored. 
Eastwards  there  stretches  an  extensive  cultivated  tract, 
limited  on  the  north  by  the  steep  walls  of  an  irregular 
limestone  range,  and  extending  beyond  the  horizon  south- 
wards to  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab,  where  the 
right  bank  of  the  main  stream  is  already  fringed  by  the 
Mesopotamian  steppe.  The  small  plateau  thus  circum- 
scribed is  broken  only  by  low  hills  crowned  with  numer- 
ous hamlets,  generally  associated  with  those  mysterious 
artificial  mounds  or  barrows  which  are  found  scattered 
over  Western  Asia,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Eiissia,  and  as 
far  west  as  the  Pomeranian  and  Mecklenburg  marsh 
lands.  Close  to  these  countless  tumuli  stand  the  villases 
of  the  agricidtural  Kurds,  while  the  whitewashed  tombs 
of  Moslem  "  saints  "  are  dotted  over  the  boundless  grassy 
plains.  On  this  plateau  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  cover  a 
space  about  1 8  miles  in  length  along  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  1 2  miles  from  its  left  bank,  thus  occupying  an 
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area  of  over  200  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  that 
of  London.  The  famous  mound  of  Kuyunjik,  where  the 
excavations  were  begun  in  1841,  faces  Mosul,  while 
those  of  Nimrud  occupy  the  angle  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  18  miles  farther  south. 
Here  Layard  discovered  the  colossal  winged  bulls,  lions 
with  human  heads,  and  winged  sphinxes  placed  as  guard- 
ians at  the  entrances  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  Since  then  all  the 
European  collections  have  been  enriched  by  the  artistic 
treasures  brought  to  light  in  the  intervening  space.  The 
arrow-headed  writings  of  the  brick  libraries,  which  are 
now  deciphered,  show  that  Nineveh  was  the  centre  of  an 
Assyrian  or  Semitic  civilisation  of  great  antiquity,  but 
still  modem  compared  with  that  of  the  Akkads  of 
Babylonia,  whose  ethnical  affinities  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Nearly  midway  between  Mosul  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  situated  the  famous  city  of  Bagdad,  in  what  was 
once  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  regions  in  the 
world.  This  city  was  formerly  the  most  brilliant  capital 
of  the  Moslem  world.  Arriving  with  the  Persian  caravan 
from  Mandali,  we  enter  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Sheikh 
Omer.  The  archway  has  long  since  fallen  in,  and  the 
soft-hoofed  camels  struggle  painfully  over  the  breaches 
formed  by  time  in  the  dilapidated  bastions.  In  the  first 
purlieus  we  meet  with  nothing  but  piles  of  rubbish,  sU^- 
nant  waters,  and  cesspools,  while  a  pack  of  pariah  dogs 
is  scattered  in  all  directions  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
leader  of  the  caravan.  Over  the  city  swoops  the  vulture 
of  the  wilderness,  and  at  its  very  gates  flocks  of  carrion 
crows  settle  unmolested  on  the  putrid  carcasses  strewn 
about 

East  of  the  river  is  the  district  of  New  Bagdad,  con- 
taining the  Government  offices  and  the  chief  commercial 
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itnd  public  buildings.  Oa  the  right  bank  is  the  old  town,.  I 
enclosed  by  an  extensive  tract  of  orange  and  date  groveft  I 
Towards  the  desert  this  quarter  is  protected  by  a  walLl 
with  two  gates,  leaving  the  part  facing  the  river  onea-l 
dosed.     No   other  large   city  of  Asiatic   Turkey  is  ia^M 
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flnenced  by  the  desert  to  the  same  extent  as  is  Bagdad  . 
no  other  stands  in  audi  direct  contact  with  Central  Arabia. 
The  purest  Arabic  dialect  is  here  current,  and  here  still 
prevail  the  Bedouin  manners  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  and  especially  in  their  iuterconrae  with  the  nou- 
MuLammadan  element.     Yet,  in  spite  of  their  religious 
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fanaticism,  their  general  bearing  ia  preferable  to  that  of 
most  other  Asiatic  Mussulmans,  because  of  the  very 
sincerity  of  their  belief,  combined  with  the  natural 
dignity  and  frankness  peculiar  to  the  Moslem  Arab.  The 
population  is  of  a  very  motley  character,  being  composed, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  150,000  Muhammadans 
of  various  races,  some  18,000  Jews,  2000  "  Nestorians," 
nearly  ihe  same  number  of  Latin  Christians,  several  hun- 
dred Armenians  and  Syrians,  and  scarcely  more  than  20 
Europeans.  But  the  estimate  of  the  total  population  is 
ledaced  to  about  60,000  by  Dr.  Albert  Socin,  one  of 
the  best-informed  writers  on  Eastern  subjects.  Bagdad, 
though  shorn  of  the  greatness  for  which  it  was  once 
fiEuned,  still  possesses  importance  commercially  and  poli- 
tically, which  it  owes  to  its  situation  on  the  great  water 
hif^way  in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  land  routes. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Tigris  is  navigable  throughout 
the  year  for  steamers  of  considerable  size,  while  from  the 
north  there  daily  arrive  the  so-called  "  Kelleks,"  a  sort  of 
craft  made  of  inflated  goat-skins,  boarded  over.  On  these 
are  flioated  down  quantities  of  lumber  from  the  Kurdistan 
nplands,  the  boatmen  returning  with  the  empty  skins  in 
company  with  the  caravans.  But  still  more  characteristic 
of  Bagdad  is  the  "  qufiTe,"  or  coracle,  consisting  of  a  round 
hull  6  to  8  feet  broad,  with  sides  curved  inwards,  con- 
structed mostly  of  strong  reeds  and  well  pitched  on  the 
outside.  When  the  bridge  of  boats  becomes  broken,  the 
communication  is  kept  open  by  means  of  these  frail  craft 

West  of  the  Euphrates,  though  at  no  great  distance 
from  Bagdad,  lies  the  village  of  Kerbela,  a  spot  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Shiah  or  Persian  Muhammadans. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Hosein,  the  Prophet's  grandson  and 
son  of  Ali,  whom  the  Shiahs  regard  as  his  true  successor 
in  the  Caliphate.  They  believe  that  by  living  or  dying 
here  they  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  next  world,  being 
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sofra).  Though  surrounded  by  a  marshy  and  malarious  dis- 
txict^  Basra  is  favourably  situated  for  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly a  very  flourishing  place,  and  is  still  the  emporium 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  for  Eastern  produce.  Ships  of  500 
tons  burden  reach  this  point,  and  since  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Ime  of  steamers  affording  r^ular  com- 
munication with  Bagdad  and  the  Gulf,  its  prosperity  has 
considerably  revived. 

9.  Highvmys  of  Cammumcatian. 

In  the  Mesopotamian  basin  there  are  scarcely  any 
loads  properly  so  called.  The  two  great  arteries  of  the 
Tupds  and  Euphrates  still  continue  to  be  the  chief 
l^ys  of  coiLuBication.  But  the  desert  is  crossed 
m  various  directions  by  caravan  tracks,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  there  is  one  good  road,  the  abeady- 
mentioned  route  connecting  Trebizond  through  Erzerum 
and  Bayazid  with  Persia.  Erzerum  is  also  connected 
eastwards  by  a  military  road  with  Kars,  and  south-east- 
wards through  Tangali  with  Van.  From  Van  an  im- 
portant route  runs  southwards  through  Mosul,  and  down 
the  Tigris  valley  to  Bagdad,  and  another  westwards 
through  Miish  and  Ehaiput  to  Anatolia.  Of  the  caravan 
routes  across  the  desert,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that 
which  strikes  the  Euphrates  at  Bfr  (Bfrejik),  here  bifur- 
cating through  Urfa  northwards  to  Diarbekr,  south-east- 
wards down  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands  to  Bagdad. 
Another  route  runs  from  Diarbekr  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  through  Findiik  to  Mosul,  here  crossing  to 
the  west  bank,  which  it  follows  to  Bagdad.  Mosul  is 
also  reached  from  Diarbekr  by  an  alternative  route  via 
Mardin  and  Nisibin  (Nisibis).  But  the  most  direct  route 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  runs 
from  Alexandretta  through  Aleppo  to  Kalaat-Jabar  on  the 
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Euphrates,  thence  following  the  right  bank  of  that  river 
via  Annah  and  Hit  to  Kalat-Ambar.  Here  it  crosses 
over  and  pursues  a  straight  course  south-eastwards  to 
Bagdad.  This  route  is  not  essentially  difEerent  from  tiie 
line  which  has  been  examined  and  partly  surveyed  for  the 
project  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Bailway.  The  line  is 
proposed  to  run  from  Alexandretta  to  Bagdad,  and  thence 
south-eastwards  to  Basra.  At  Bagdad  it  would  form  a 
junction  with  the  great  South  Asiatic  trunk-line,  which* 
starting  from  Scutari,  is  intended  to  connect  the  Bosphoms 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  through  Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia. 
There  has  been  speculation  also  r^arding  the  possibility 
of  carrying  a  railway  from  Mesopotamia  on  to  India, 
through  Persia  and  Afghanist&n  or  Baluchist&n.^  Mean- 
time there  are  no  railways  in  the  Mesopotamian  basin» 
nor  is  it  probable  that  tiie  projected  trunk-line  will  be 
undertaken  at  present 

^  See  the  pablications  on  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  and  India  and 
Her  NeigJiboun,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  chairman  of  the  Sind,  Pai^db,  and 
Delhi  I(ailway  Company. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINB. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area, 

The  MesopotaiDian  plains  are  separated  by  the  great 
Syrian  desert  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  region,  which 
here  stretches  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  northwards  to  Anatolia.  The  desert  forms  a 
chalk  and  limestone  tableland  gradually  rising  to  an  alti- 
tude of  over  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  stretching  away 
southwards  into  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  but  on  the  west 
sinking  abruptly  down  to  the  long,  deep,  and  narrow 
depression  of  El-Ghor,  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  coast  region  known  as  Pales- 
tine or  the  Holy  Land.  Farther  north  the  desert  merges 
imperceptibly  in  the  plains  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo ;  con- 
sequently Syria,  or  the  northern  section  of  this  region, 
presents  no  natural  well-defined  hmits  towards  the  east. 
Elsewhere  the  boimdaries  of  the  whole  land  are  sufficiently 
clear — the  sea  on  the  west,  the  Amanus  (eastern  Taurus) 
on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  north-east,  the  little 
river  El-Arish  on  the  south-west,  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the 
south.  This  gives  a  total  length  north  and  south  of  about 
430  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  100,  narrowing  in  the 
south  to  50,  expanding  northwards  to  150.  The  area  is 
vaguely  estimated  at  about  120,000  square  miles,  of 
which  not  more  than  12,000  are  comprised  in  Palestine, 
leaving  108,000  to  Syria.    The  distinction  between  these 
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terms  has  long  ceased  to  be  recognised  in  the  East ;  but  is 
still  retained  in  the  West,  by  reason  of  the  religious 
associations  and  historical  reminiscences  with  which  the 
southern  division  is  inseparably  associated.  Palestine  is 
cut  off  by  the  Lower  Orontes  and  Mount  Hermon  from 
Syria  proper,  measuring  from  this  point  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  about  160  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  70. 


2.  Relief  of  the  Land :  Lehanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 

While  this  strip  of  coast  land  serves  on  the  one  hand 
to  cut  off  the  desert  from  the  sea,  it  forms  on  the  other 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Anatolian  and  Arabian 
tablelands.  It  is  everywhere  too  mountainous  to  allow 
the  plateau  formation  to  be  clearly  developed.  But  the 
mass  of  the  land  has  a  mean  elevation  of  probably  3000 
feet,  above  which  rise  two  parallel  moimtain  ranges, 
clearly  marked  in  the  centre,  less  distinctly  defined  in 
the  north,  and  southwards  breaking  into  an  irregular 
upland  region,  where  the  hills  and  low  ridges  still  form 
two  systems  west  and  east  of  the  El-Ghor  depression, 
round  which  they  meet  and  become  interlaced  in  the 
Arabian  uplands. 

The  coast  line,  running  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
is  varied  by  but  few  and  unimportant  headlands  and 
inlets,  the  section  south  of  Beynit  forming  almost  a  straight 
line,  broken  only  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  nearly  midway  between  Beynit  and  Jaffa  (Joppa). 
Tliroughout  its  entire  length  the  coast  is  followed  by  the 
outer  chain  of  mountains,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
lowlands  between  their  base  and  the  sea.  In  Palestine 
this  range  is  little  more  than  the  escarpment  of  the  broad 
and  hilly  plateau  of  Judaea,  beyond  which  the  plain  of 
Sharon  stretches  seawards  from  Csesarea  southwards  to 
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Gaza.  Beyond  Carmel  the  hills  stdll  recede  sufficiently 
to  make  room  for  the  less  extensive  plain  of  Acre,  after 
which  they  continue  to  rise  in  height  and  approach  con- 
stantly nearer  to  the  coast  North  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Leontes  (Nahr-el-Litany)  they  culminate  in  the  two 
parallel  chains  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
form  the  great  physical  feature  of  this  region.  The  Anti- 
Lebanon,  or  inner  range,  falls  gradually  northwards  down 
to  the  plains  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.  But  the  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel-el-Gharbi — that  is,  "  Western  Bange  " — is  con- 
tinued by  the  less  elevated  Jebel-Nusarieh  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Antiochia,  about  the  36  th  parallel.  North  of 
this  plain  the  Jebel-Nusarieh  is  continued  by  the  Giaour- 
dagh  and  Akma-dagh  to  the  Taurus  above  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta. 

The  Lebanon  or  central  coast  range  runs  for  about 
90  miles  south-west,  at  some  points  approaching  to  within 
8  or  1 0  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  Seen  from  a  vessel 
out  at  sea  it  presents  the  appearance  of  bare,  rocky  walls, 
here  and  there  surmounted  by  a  few  snow-clad  peaks,  of 
which  the  highest  are  the  Dhor-el-Khodih  (10,200  feet), 
and  the  Jebel-Makmel  (10,000  feet).  From  these  the 
range  takes  the  name  of  the  Lebanon  or  "  White  Moun- 
tains," a  name  which  was  already  current  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Deut  i  7),  and  which  has  never  since  dropped 
out  of  history.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged  aspect  sea- 
wards,  the  Lebanon,  which  is  properly  limited  southwards 
by  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Leontes,  really  contains  many 
fertile  slopes  and  valleys,  well  cultivated  and  thickly 
peopled. 

Eastwards  it  is  separated  by  the  still  more  fertile 
valley  of  the  Bekaa  (Coele-Syria)  from  the  Anti-Lebanon 
or  inner  range,  whose  naked  rocky  walls  present  far  more 
varied  outlines  and  wilder  gorges  than  the  coast  range. 
Although  with   a   lower   mean    elevation,  the  southern 
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extremity  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  rises  in  the  Jebel-es-Sheikh 
(Mount  Hermon)  to  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Syrian  highlands,  some  30  miles 
south-west  of  Damascus.  Beyond  this  point  it  throws 
off  two  branches,  towards  the  south-west  and  south-east, 
thus  enclosing  the  upper  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  merg- 
ing eastwards  in  the  rocky  uplands  of  Gilead  and  Moab. 

3.  Hydrography :  Jordan — Bead  Sea. 

Sjrria  and  Palestine  are  still  sometimes  represented  as 
being  intersected  in  their  entire  length  by  a  deep  depres- 
sion called  in  the  north  £1-Bekaa,  in  the  south  El-Ghor. 
But  more  accurate  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  this 
view  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  £1-Bekda  and  El- 
Ghor  are  totally  distinct  formations.  Although  the  term 
El-Bekaa  means  a  "  deep  plain,"  the  tract  in  question, 
answering  to  the  ancient  Coele- Syria — that  is,  "Hollow 
Syria  " — is  only  "  deep  "  or  "  hollow  "  relatively  to  the  two 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  between 
which  it  lies.  In  itself  the  Bekaa  is  not  a  depression  at 
all,  but  a  plateau  at  an  average  elevation  of  no  less  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ghor 
is  not  only  a  true  depression,  but  the  very  deepest  in  the 
earth's  crust,  falling  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  a 
depth  of  1292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  or  over  4000 
feet  below  the  Bekaa.  Nevertheless,  these  two  features 
of  the  country  are  still  to  some  extent  connected  by  its 
hydrography,  which  they  largely  regulate.  At  the  famous 
ruins  of  Baalbek,  under  the  34th  parallel  and  about  mid- 
way between  Antiochia  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Bekaa  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  here  is  consequently  the  chief  water-parting  of  the 
whole  region.  Bound  about  Baalbek  rise  the  four  main 
streams — Jordan,  Leontes,  Orontes,  and  Abana — which 
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flow  in  four  opposite  directions,  south  to  the  Dead  Sea» 
south-west  and  north-west  to  the  Mediterranean,  east  to 
the  Bahr-el-Ateibeh  beyond  Damascus.  At  Lake  Merom 
the  Jordan  reaches  the  trough  of  the  Ghor,  which  it 
henceforth  follows  .throughout  its  entire  course  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Leontes  and  Orontes  traverse  the  south- 
em  and  northern  sections  of  the  Bekda  respectively,  while 
the  Abana  pierces  through  the  deep  gorges  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  down  to  the  smiling  plains  of  Damascus.  Of 
the  four  rivers,  the  Jordan  and  Orontes  will  here  claim  a 
more  detailed  description. 

The  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  rises  with  two  head- 
streams  on  the  western  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon,  some  10 
miles  north  of  Baalbek,  flowing  thence  northwards  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Homs  (Emessa),  where  it  expands 
into  the  lakelet  of  Kades,  6  miles  long  by  2  broad. 
Beyond  this  point  it  continues  its  northerly  course  by 
Hamah  (Epiphania),  and  through  narrow  rocky  gorges 
for  about  50  miles  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Nusarieh  range,  where  it  trends  suddenly  westwards  and 
south-westwards  through  the  plains  of  Antiochia  to  the 
coast,  which  it  reaches  near  Suedia  (Seleucia),  after  a 
i^inding  course  of  about  150  miles.  At  its  northern 
bend  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Kara-su,  its  only 
important  tributary,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Antioch  4 
miles  oft 

The  Jordan  (Sheriat-el-Kebir)  is  formed  by  three 
small  head -streams,  the  farthest  of  which  rises  between 
Baalbek  and  Mount  Hermon.  The  united  stream  falls 
thence  over  seven  low  terraces  southwards  to  the  muddy 
little  Lake  Merom  (El-Huleh),  which  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  Ghor  in  a  fertile  basin,  fringed  on  the  north  by 
an  almost  impenetrable  reedy  swamp,  and  enclosed  on 
the  south  by  a  spacious  elevated  plain.  This  plain  sinks 
southwards  sufficiently  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  Jordan, 
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which  now  pursues  its  impetuous  course  through  the 
deep  rocky  fissure  of  the  Ghor  for  10  miles  to  the  Sea 
of  Gftlilee  (Lake  Gemiesareth  or  Tiberias).  The  fall  in 
this  short  space  is  nearly  700  feet^  and  at  this  point  the 
trough  of  the  Jordan  has  already  descended  to  682  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean. 

Lake  Tiberias  is  a  sheet  of  clear  water^  now  as  of  old 
abounding  in  fish,  and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountain  walls  and  hills,  which  in  spring  are  covered 
with  a  soft  grassy  carpet,  but  which  become  parched  up 
during  the  dry  summer  months.  West  of  the  lake 
stretches  the  fertile  plain  of  Gennesareth  (£1-Ghuweir,  or 
''  the  Little  Ghor  '*);  but  the  Ghor  itself  continues  still  to 
fall  for  about  200  miles  between  the  Gilead  hiUs  and  the 
escarpment  of  the  plateaux  of  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  total  fall  in  this  space 
amounts  to  610  feet,  so  that  at  its  lowest  level  the 
Jordan  has  descended  to  a  depth  of  1292  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean  through  a  chasm,  which  is  by  far  the 
longest  and  deepest  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All 
further  extension  of  the  river  southwards  is  thus  tendered 
impossible,  although  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the 
Ghor  itself  continues  its  southerly  course  into  the  Arabian 
peninsula. 

The  Dead  Sea  (Asphaltites  Lake,  or  Bahr-Liit^  that 
is,  "  Sea  of  Lot ")  is  enclosed  within  a  basin  formed  by 
naked  limestone  clififs,  2500  feet  high  on  its  east  and 
1500  on  its  west  side.  It  is  nearly  50  miles  long  north 
and  south,  with  an  average  width  of  8  miles  aJid  a  mean 
depth  of  1300  feet,  but  shoaling  southwards  to  the  ford 
between  the  Lisan  promontory  and  the  west  shore,  which 
is  scarcely  more  than  3  feet  deep.  M'Coan  tells  us  that 
its  water  is  "  nearly  as  clear  and  blue  as  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  salt,  slimy,  and  fcetid  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  its  taste  like  a  mixture  of  brine  and  rancid  oil ;  and 
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its  buoyancy  so  great  that,  as  I  can  personally  vouch,  the 
human  body  will  not  sink  in  it,  strive  as  the  bather  may. 
Bitumen  bubbles  up  plentifully  from  the  bottom,  and  with 
the  sulphur,  nitre,  and  rock-salt  that  abound  along  most 
of  the  shore-line,  sufficiently  explains  the  density  and  the 
nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  the  water.  The  old  traveller's 
tale  that  the  water  itself  and  the  evaporation  from  it  are 
alike  fatal  to  animal  life  is  less  than  half  true.  The  26 
per  cent  of  saline  matter  precludes  indeed  the  existence 
of  fish ;  but  though  its  exhalations  under  a  burning  sun 
are  thick  and  fever-inducing,  they  are  in  no  worse  degree 
poisonous,  and  birds  fly  along  its  shores  and  over  its 
surface  as  lively  as  in  the  mountains  on  either  side " 
(i  103). 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  lies  the  lofty 
rock-salt  ridge  of  the  Jebel-Usdum,  beyond  which  extends 
the  desolate  salt  marsh  of  Es-Sebkah,  fed  by  the  Wady- 
es-Safieh  flowing  from  the  Wady-el-Arabah,  This  now 
dried-up  watercourse  forms  a  southern  continuation  of 
the  Ghor  depression.  But  it  does  not  extend,  as  was  long 
supposed,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  at  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  but  only  to  a  water-parting  near  the  Bedouin  camp- 
ing-ground of  Arabah,  some  500  or  600  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  :  CHlead  and  Moab — 
Land  of  Badvan  —  Tracfumitis  —  Ala  District  — 
Plateau  of  Aleppo  —  Canaan  —  The  Plains  of 
Sharon — Oalilee — Samaria  — Judcta. 

Till  recently  the  uplands  of  Gilead  and  Moab,  whose 
position  beyond  the  Jordan  is  indicated  by  their  ancient 
name  of  Persea,  were  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  But 
notwithstanding  the  lawlessness  of  their  Bedouin  inha- 
bitants, their  numerous  cromlechs,  ruins,  and  other  in- 
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teresting  monuments,  have  of  late  years  tempted  several 
European  explorers  to  penetrate  into  its  most  sedaded 
retreats.* 

Seen  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea»  Moab 
looks  like  a  mountain  range,  but  is  in  reality  merely  the 
verge  of  a  rocky  upland  plateau  about  2500  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  This 
plateau,  which  is  furrowed  by  deep  vallejrB,  stretches 
eastwards  for  about  25  miles  to  a  bare  limestone  range, 
conventionally  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  land  towards 
Arabia.  Moab  was  formerly  a  well-peopled  r^on.  But 
the  eye  everywhere  lights  on  ruined  villages.  Even  now, 
badly  cultivated  as  it  is,  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
large  tracts  of  a  fine  red  sandy  loam,  needing  no  manure, 
still  produce  heavy  wheat  crops.  All  the. streams  flow 
westwards  through  deep  rocky  beds  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Tlie  Moabite  country  is  continued  northwards  by  the 
volcanic  plateau  of  the  Land  of  Bashan,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  eastwards  in  the 
Hauran  uplands.  Including  the  three  districts  of  the 
Leja  (Western  Trachonitis),  Nukrah,  and  El-Jebel,  this 
region  runs  60  miles  north  and  south,  and  nearly  40 
east  and  west.  The  Leja  is  mostly  a  stony  plain ;  but 
the  Nukrah  is  a  rich  tract,  containing  many  small  towns 
and  villages,  unfortunately  exposed  to  the  frequent  raids 
of  the  Anazeh  Bedouins,  while  the  Jebel,  or  "High- 
lands,'' marking  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  Palestine 
towards  the  desert,  abound  in  ruined  towns  still  partly 
peopled  by  the  Druses. 

Between  the  Hauran  and  the  Oasis  of  Damascus 


^  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fand,  haviog  completed  the  snrvey  of 
Palestine  proper,  has  now  extended  its  labours  to  the  region  bejond  the 
Jordan,  where  a  good  beginning  was  made  daring  the  year  1881  by  Liea- 
tenants  Conder  and  Mantell.  Over  500  square  miles  have  already  been 
sonreyed,  and  more  than  200  mins  examined. 
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there  stretches  a  broad  expanse  of  volcanic  "  tell/'  covered 
with  recent  tertiary  and  pliocene  craters,  which,  although 
seemingly  scattered  about  in  wild  confusion,  really  lie  in 
three  tolerably  parallel  lines,  inclining  slightly  north  and 
south.  This  is  the  Eastern  Trachonitis  (Tulul-el-Safa), 
towards  the  northern  verge  of  which  stand  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  Palmyra  (Tadmor),  under  the  35th 
parallel,  in  38''  K  long,  and  120  miles  north-east  of 
Damascus.  The  ruins  cover  a  space  of  about  3  square 
miles,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  are  the  sixty  columns 
still  standing  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
This  "  City  of  the  Palms,"  as  both  names  mean,  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  is  for  ever  associated 
with  the  sad  fate  of  the  hapless  Queen  Zenobia. 

Still  more  interesting  to  archaeologists  is  the  Ala 
region  between  the  vilayets  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  It 
forms  an  extensive  basaltic  upland  tract,  stretching  for 
many  miles  east  of  the  Orontes  valley.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  many  cities,  which  have  evidently  been  rebuilt 
over  and  over  again,  besides  numbers  of  remarkable 
tombs  and  fortified  camping-grounds.  Few  Europeans 
besides  the  English  travellers  Burton  and  Drake  have 
visited  tlus  extraordinary  land,  within  whose  limits, 
though  figuring  on  the  maps  as  a  blank  space  or  portion 
of  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  Arabs  have  indicated  the  sites 
of  no  less  than  365  ruined  cities. 

In  the  extreme  north  the  extensive  inland  plateaux 
of  Aleppo,  Umk,  and  Aintab  occupy  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  coast  range. 
Although  intersected  by  several  low  ridges,  they  contain 
many  fine  and  fertile  level  tracts,  thickly  peopled  by 
Turkoman  and  Armenian  agriculturists.  This  region 
marks  the  extreme  limits  of  both  of  these  races  towards 
the  south-west.  In  the  west  of  the  Umk  plateau  lies 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  Lake  of  Antioch,  a  fine  sheet  of 
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water  8  miles  by  6,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
steppe  streams,  and  draining  to  the  Orontes. 

Eetuming  southwards  and  recrossing  the  Jordan  fipom. 
Moab,  we  enter  the  small  territory  of  Canaan,  the  '*  Land 
of  Promise/'  or  Palestine  proper,  ever  venerable  as  the  scene 
of  the  history  of  the  "  Chosen  People/'  and  as  the  Hcdj 
Land  of  Christianity.  This  region  consists  of  an  irr^olsr 
hiUy  plateau  falling  west  of  the  Jordan  down  to  the  level 
coast  lands.  This  narrow  low-lying  tract,  comprising  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Philistines,  was  at  one  time  stadded 
with  large  towns  and  thickly  inhabited  by  a  resUeii 
warlike  population.  But  at  present  the  only  noteworthy 
places  are  Gaza,  Jafia,  and  Ascalon,  along  a  coast  stretch- 
ing in  an  almost  unbroken  monotonous  line  northwards 
to  Cape  CarmeL  This  headland,  enclosing  the  Bay  of  Acre 
on  the  south,  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jebel- 
Mar-Elias  (1800  feet),  which  runs  through  the  old  lands 
of  Manasseh  and  Asher  north-westwards  between  the 
plains  of  Sharon  and  Acra  The  rich  plain  of  Sharon, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  is  now  under  cultivation, 
stretches  some  15^  or  20  miles  inland,  and  skirts  the 
coast  from  above  Caesarea  to  Gaza,  beyond  which  its 
loamy  soil  gradually  mingles  with  the  sands  of  Arabia 
Petrsea. 

The  tablelands  rising  immediately  behind  Sharon 
comprise  in  the  north  the  old  land  of  Galilee  lying  mainly 
between  the  Leontes  and  Carmel,  Samaria  in  the  centre, 
and  Judaea  in  the  south.  The  regions  which  fall  abrupdy 
eastwards  to  the  El-Ghor  depression  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  of  Jurassic  formation.  But  Dr.  Oscar  Fraas 
has  lately  shown  that  they  consist  rather  of  chalk  deposits 
with  hippurites  and  other  fossil  shells.  The  same  forma- 
tion prevails  throughout  the  land  east  of  Jordan,  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  north  of  the  zone  of  primitive  rocks, 
and  the  Nile  valley  far  beyond  Kamak. 
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Gralilee,  the  northern  division  of  Palestine,  is  a  hilly 
district  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  sinking 
eastwards  abruptly  to  the  Jordan  and  Lake  Gennesareth, 
and  southwards  to  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(Jezrfl).  Here  are  many  pleasant  fertile  valleys,  varied 
with  bold  moimtains  and  splendid  woodlands  stretching 
northwards  to  Moimt  Hermon. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  the  plateau  again 
rises  to  the  central  district  of  Samaria,  where  are  also 
many  well-watered  and  cultivated  valleys,  producing 
heavy  crops  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Here  the  pro- 
minent landmarks  are  the  rocky  Mounts  Ebal  (3076  feet) 
and  Qeriziai  (2849  feet),  rising  close  together  about  34 
miles  due  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  southern  district  of  Judsea  is  traversed  by  a  some- 
what ill-defined  ridge  of  bare  treeless  hills,  known  collect- 
ively as  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  These  hills  form  a 
smdl  water-parting  between  Kedron  and  other  brooks 
flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  west  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  although  rich  beyond  any  other  land  in  hallowed 
memories  and  stirring  events,  Judsea  is  on  the  whole  a 
somewhat  bleak,  arid  country,  far  less  productive  than 
any  other  part  of  Palestine. 

5.  Climate, 

In  this  region  climate  depends  entirely  not  on  latitude, 
but  on  the  relief  of  the  land.  Even  in  small  districts  the 
greatest  diversity  prevails,  according  to  the  varying  alti- 
tudes. Thus  on  the  exposed  upland  plateau  beyond  the 
Jordan  the  glass  falls  at  night  to  22**  F.,  or  10**  below 
freezing  point,  when  it  stands  at  76''  F.  on  the  shores  of 
the  neighbouring  Dead  Sea.  In  general  a  cold  tempera- 
ture prevails  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  and 
other   ranges  rising   above   the   snow -line.      Here  the 
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winters,  almost  as  severe  as  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  are  followed  by  genial  springs,  summers  scarcely* 
warmer  than  in  England,  and  fresh  autumns.     Along  tlu^ 
west  coast  and  the  Jordan  valley  the  summer  heat  h 
very  oppressive,  the  mnter  mild,  and  rain  falls  in  both 
seasons.     Malaria  is  prevalent  at  certain  marshy 
along  the  coast,  especially  near  Tripoli  and  Ah 
Central  and  South  Palestine  and  the  vilayet  of 
enjoy  a  warm,  dry  climate,  with  mild  winters  and 
rainfall.     Here  the  hot  desert  winds  prevail  in 
drying  up  the  rivulets,  and  reducing  the  land  to  i 
wasta     At  Jerusalem  the  mercury  rises  to  79^  at 
in  midsummer,  sinking  to  49°  in  January — liotta#j 
coldest  means. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bekia  is  the 
almost  tornado-like  wind  which  prevails  especially  i&i 
central  districts,  where  it  blows  regularly  every  dfljj 
some  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna:  The  Cedars  of  Ldnaum. 

As  a  rule,  vegetation  is  much  more  varied  and  li 
ant  in  the  north  than  in  the  soutL     In  Syria  the 
and  many  of  the  coasts  are  often  densely  wooded,  whf 
in  Judaea  "  the  hill  vegetation  is  everywhere  scanty, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  east  and  south  of  Sharon 
rugged,  desolate,  and  barren"  (MGoari). 

The  turpentine  tree  and  the  ballvd,  the  species  of  oak 
which  produces  the  gall-nut  of  commerce,  are  common 
features  even  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  vine,  olive,  orange, 
and  other  Southern  fruits,  besides  the  mulberry,  cereds, 
and  dates  of  splendid  quality,  abound  in  Sharon,  the 
Damascus  district,  the  sheltered  Lebanon  valleys,  and 
generally  throughout  Galilee  and  Samaria.  The  tobacco 
especially  of  the  Latakia  district  facing  Cyprus  is  noted 
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I  wide  for  its  delicate  flavour,  and   the  rose  of 
still  remains  more  than  a  remiiiiscencQ. 
the  other  hand,  the  historic  cedars  of  Lebanon 
■„r«f.  lwr.me  a  thii!^  .->f  ti!'.-  ^n^t.      At  n  -Iji-n' 


'ew  miles  below  Tripoli,  and  not  far  from  Cannobiu, 
the  Maronite  patriarch,  there  Btill  survives  all  that 
8  of  what  muBt  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  the 
enerable  tree  in  the  whole  world — the  tree  to  which 
ilmist  compares  the  vine  "  brought  out  of  Egypt," 
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the  boughs  of  which  "  were  like  the  goodly  cedan**  (Pa. 
Ixxx.  10).  In  1875  Fraas  counted  altogether  3*77  planta 
of  all  sizes,  but  there  remain  five  only  of  the  gigantic 
trees,  whose  trunks  measure  upwards  of  30  feet  roomL 
Burton  and  Drake,  who  visited  the  place  a  few  years  ago, 
were  also  greatly  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  these 
"  Christmas  trees  on  a  large  scale,"  which  from  a  distance 
looked  like  a  clump  of  enclosed  pines^  and  on  a  closer 
inspection  were  found  to  consist  of  a  few  decayed  old 
stems.^ 

Of  wild  animals  the  chief  are  the  Syrian  bear,  the 
hyaena,  jackal,  and  buffalo.  There  is  a  small  bat  haidy 
breed  of  horses,  but  the  camel  and  mule  are  also  employed 
as  beasts  of  burden,  especially  for  the  transit  trade  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior.  Fat-tailed  sheep  are 
numerous,  but  the  Angora  breed  soon  d^;enerates. 

7.    Inhabitants  :    The   Syrian    Christians  —  Missionary 
JVork  —  The    Maroniies^    Druses^    Nusariek^    and 

Ftllahfn. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  wandering  Kurdish  and 
Turkoman  tribes  in  the  extreme  north,  and  of  the  Turkish 
officials  in  the  laige  towns,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock.  The  modem 
Syrian,  who  represents  the  Arama^n  branch  of  that  stock, 
is  the  result  of  a  happy  blending  of  races,  in  which  the 
Semitic  element  largely  predominates.  The  natural  en- 
dowments of  the  j>eople  are  displayed  in  the  best  light 
by  the  Christian  section  of  the  community.  The  Syrian 
Christians  are  a  highly  intelligent  j^eople,  with  a  rare 
et\i>aoity  for  adopting  Eun»pean  ideas.  The  admixture 
of  (ireek  and  Arab  bkKKl  has  evidently  in  no  way  im- 
paired the  gixxl  qualitios  of  their  Phcenieian  and  AramaAn 

*  I'ncjrpiortKi  Syriii.    London,  1S72. 
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forefathers.  And  Phoenicians  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  districts  still  remain  in  their  enterprising  spirit, 
commercial  skill,  and  love  of  travel  In  Marseilles, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  there  are  several  Syrian  mer- 
chants, furthering  the  interests  of  their  native  land,  and 
extending  their  trading  relations  even  to  Scandinavia 
and  North  America.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Beynit  Christians  is  the  natural  result  of  their  intelligent 
industry.  Here  are  found  none  of  those  proletariate 
classes,  who  cause  so  much  anxiety  in  the  large  European 
cities.  Everybody  is  either  a  merchant,  or  else  engaged 
in  some  settled  industry,  while  still  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  simple  patriarchal  family  life.  The  women 
are  comely,  and  although  without  much  book-learning, 
good  mothers,  thrifty  housewives,  and  devotedly  attached 
to  their  husbands.  They  associate  little  with  the  outer 
world,  passing  their  days  in  happy  seclusion  in  the 
midst  of  their  families.  Their  reading  is  limited  to  their 
Arabic  prayer-books,  and  the  harmless  BeyHU  Heview, 
while  novel-reading  and  piano-strumming  are  accomplish- 
ments which  are  still  rare,  except,  perhaps,  where  the 
superficial  French  culture  has  been  introduced. 

There  is  no  lack  of  girls'  schools,  though  instruction 
is  here  limited  mainly  to  the  study  of  English  or  French. 
The  "Sisters  of  Charity,"  however,  have  an  excellent 
training  school,  where  woman's  work  is  taught,  and  where 
native  teachers  are  trained.  The  rival  houses  of  the 
"  Sisters  of  Nazareth  "  and  of  "  Prussian  Deaconesses  "  are 
also  highly  spoken  of.  Mrs.  Nott,  a  rich  Englishwoman, 
has  recently  contributed  large  sums  to  benevolent  and 
religious  purposes.  The  American  missionaries  are  also 
doing  good  work,  aiming  especially  at  practical  objects. 
The  native  Protestant  commimity  already  nimibers 
several  himdred  families  in  Beynit,  where  the  money 
flowing  in  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  has  enabled  them 
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to  build  a  handsome  church,  besides  supporting  sev^^ 
schools  and  a  printing  establishment 

Even  in  the  Lebanon,  Protestant  views  are  malc^^^ 
rapid  progress,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  g^c:^ 
Boman  Catholic  institutions.     Of  these,  the  mo6t  nc^'^ 
worthy  is  the  college  of  the  Melchite  Greeks,  which      ^ 
admirably  conducted,  and  already  numbers  several  hundxr^ 
pupils.     The  Jesuit  College  at  Ghazir  is  also  efficientJr 
managed,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  Lazarist  College  st 
Antura.     Both   are    exclusively    French   establishment; 
and  as  most  of  the  young  men  of  Beynit  have  been 
educated  at  one  or  other  of  them,  the  French  language 
lias  become  ver}'  general  amongst  the  upper  classes.     It 
has    already  almost   entirely   superseded  Italian,  which 
prevailed  in  the  last  generation. 

In  tlie  year  1862  the  district  of  the  Lebanon  was 
detached  from  the  vilayet  of  Damascus,  and  formed  into 
a  separate  pashalik,  administered  by  a  Christian  goveruor 
under  the  control  of  tlie  European  legations.  But  the 
limits  of  this  new  government  depart  considerably  from 
the  natural  limits  of  Mount  Lel)anon,  having  been  laid 
down  solely  in  accordance  with  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people.  Hence  districts  where  the  majority  were 
Muhammadans  continue  to  form  part  of  the  Syrian  pro- 
vince, while  all  the  Christian  communities  were  included 
in  that  of  the  Lebanon.  But  Tripoli,  Beynit,  and  Saida 
(Sidon),  the  three  most  important  seaports,  were  also 
attached  to  Syria,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  modem 
district  of  the  Lebanon  are  extremely  irregular. 

It  comprises  an  area  of  rather  over  1000  square 
miles,  with  a  iwpulation  of  alx)ut  300,000,  all  Christians, 
except  70,000  Druses  and  Mussulmans.  Hence  it  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  land,  where  Christianity 
has  held  its  ground  almast  from  the  apostolic  times. 

The  Lebanon  Christians    call  themselves  Maronites, 
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from  the  national  saint,  Maron,  a  famous  recluse  who 
flourished  about  the  year  400.  They  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  orthodox  conmiimity  as  constituted  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  although  united  with  Bome 
since  the  time  of  the  first  Crusades,  they  stiU  retain  many 
local  privileges  and  peculiarities,  such  as  a  married  clergy, 
administration  of  the  sacrament  imder  both  species,  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  the  Syriac  language,  but  otherwise 
according  to  the  Latin  rite,  together  with  their  own 
hagiology  and  national  feasts.  They  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  and  are  in  other  respects  a  brave 
and  energetic  people.  Their  villages,  and  200  monas- 
teries, are  perched  like  eyries  on  the  spurs  and  slopes  of 
the  main  range,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  cornfields 
waving  over  artificial  terraces,  so  disposed  as  to  prevent 
the  rich  loam  from  being  washed  away. 

Unfriendly  neighbours  of  the  Maronites  are  the 
mysterious  Druses,  settled  partly  in  the  Acre  district 
south  of  the  Lebanon,  partly  in  the  remote  Hauran  up- 
lands, on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  The  origin  and 
peculiar  tenets  of  this  half-pagan  people  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Though  apparently  having 
some  affinity  in  faith  to  the  Mussulmans,  they  jealously 
preserve  a  sort  of  secret  doctrine,  said  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, they  make  no  outward  profession  of  any  religion, 
although  believing  in  a  God.  Physically  they  are  a  fine 
race,  brave,  with  something  of  poetry  and  heroism,  but  also 
fierce,  cruel,  and  treacherous. 

Druses  and  Maronites  lived  for  ages  amicably  together 
until  bitter  feuds  sprang  up  between  them  during  the 
present  century.  Sudden  raids  have  been  followed  by 
sanguinary  reprisals,  and  the  restoration  of  order  has 
frequently  been  attended  with  much  bloodshed.  Latterly 
the  Druses  seem  to  be  gradually  retiring  altogether  to 
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the  Haurun  highlands,  and  in  the  Lebanon  district  they 
now  number  scarcely  more  than  40,000.  The  "Rngliah 
miARicmaries  claim  to  have  made  great  progress  amongst 
them. 

There  are  some  50,000  Christian  Greeks  in  the 
[iSbanon.  Some  "  Ishmaelites  "  also  dwell  here,  descended 
from  the  munlerous  sect  of  "  Assassins,"  who  have  given 
a  familiar  wonl  to  most  European  languages.  Here  also 
are  Home  15,000  Mussulmans  on  the  skirts  of  the  range, 
and  alK)Ut  the  same  number  of  MeteoUis  or  Shiah  sec- 
tar  ioR,  who  are  generally  reganled  with  suspicion  by  their 
noighlHmrs. 

North  of  the  liOlMinon  we  enter  the  domain  of  the 
niystorious  Nusarieh  n\oe,  which  gives  its  name  to 
tho  iiorthoni  ooast  range,  and  fonns  the  majority  of  the 
)>oiui1ation  along  the  whole  of  these  uplands,  and  even 
U'voiul  tho  Amaiius  mountain?^,  right  into  Cilicia,  as  far  as 
Adana  and  Tarsus.  Hert>  dwelt  from  the  remotest  times 
tho  Naz4irini.  of  whom  the  ancients  seem  to  have  known 
as  liitlo  as  wo  do  of  their  direct  descendants,  the 
Nus^uioh.  Thojio  higWandois  live  and  die  in  their  moun- 
tain homos,  whioh  thov  nover  willingly  leave.  Tillage 
and  st*H*k-l»nH\ling  at!\^nl  thorn  a  sufficient  livelihood,  but 
whilo  oonduotiui:  thoms^^lvos  as  inie  followers  of  the 
IV^l^hot  in  tho  j>n^son<v  of  iheir  Moslem  neighbours,  they 
maintain  prv^found  Sivnvv  on  the  su]»jeot  of  their  peculiar 
>\orslujv  rhoir  sviwh  is  the  Arabic  dialect  elsewhere 
vurrtMtt  in  tV.o  6v::;in  l;i;:hlands.  Thiv>u<rhout  Svria, 
\\!*.«^*.v  thov  a:Y  vwV.ix:  FiV:ahln.  and  are  said  to  number 
rtvm  rJO.OOO  :o  ISv^.OOo.  :hoy  i.Ave  the  reputation  of 
lvi;vc  ;vt\v*;*,iv..;r;  *o  ,iv.d  *u>:vr:»:o  hichwavmen. 

Vho  >;n;\:  Vv.'k  ^  t'  ;V.o  v^s:kr.:  iv^pulauon  of  Palestine, 

w  ^ u  V»  Ss\-, VvV ; >   0 \ v\\v.>   ** .' o .0  0  V*  Ali«>jeiher.  consisis  of 

Vi-;>\v^  wv.ilx  Ixvlv^v.iu  v..**.v.A.;s^  vvahIt  Fellkhin.  or  settled 

.v^v.x;;*;\;T;s:;ii.       Vhiv    ^ItrvH    r..:.>?dy   in   wi^icfaed    mud 
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1 1  Mi,  or  amidst  the  rains  of  old  buildings.     They  all 
'  I  fak  Anhic  and  are  mainly  followers  of  Muhammad. 
Ifcf  Ciiristaan  communities  are  found  in  Nazareth  and 
iwkerc.   But  the  Jews  have  almost  completely  van- 
iU  fiom  the  land  of  their   forefathers.      Except   in 
Awilem,  they  are  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  foimd  within 
tk  fimits  of  Palestine  proper.     In  recent  times  a  few 
■o,  inspired  with   religious    enthusiasm,   mostly   from 
'taanbeig,  have  settled  about  Mount  Carmel,  in  Jaffa, 
■i  I  few  other  places.     But  they  do  not  exceed  750 
•k|p4er,  80  that  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  speak, 
■  wne  already  do,  of  the  German  colonisation  of  the 
Bolfland. 

iTofofrapky:  Damascus — Aleppo — Emessa — Beynit — 
Nazareth — Jerusalem — Hebron — Jericho, 

b  Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia  most  of  the  old  cities 
^  either  disappeared  or  sunk  to  the  position  of  obscure 
I^DJets,  whose  sites  have  with  diflBculty  been  identified. 
^  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  although  Tyre,  Tadmor,  Baal- 
H  and  some  other  famous  places,  have  shared  the  same 
■te.  many  of  the  most  venerable  cities  in  the  world,  such 
•8  Damaacus,  Aleppo,  Emessa,  Beynit,  Jerusalem,  not  only 
^tinne  to  flourish  but  retain  their  ancient  names  in 
^^  OP  less  modified  forms.  This,  however,  is  true  only 
<«ler^on  west  of  the  El-Ghor  and  Bekaa  depressions, 
•^Jond  which  hundreds  of  formerly  prosperous  towns 
*^6  been  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  continually  advancing 
'^ards  fiiom  the  desert. 

Here  an  almost  solitary  exception  is  Damascus,  which 
•^  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  and  which, 
^  to  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
^continues  to  maintain  its  political  and  commercial 
snptemacy  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  wUdemess.     It  lies 
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nestled  amid   gardens   and   orchards   at  an  elevatdon  4 
2300  feet  above  the  aea,  in   a  district  which  1 
exuberant  fertility  to   the  Abana   and   I'harpar  flow: 
eastwards  from  the  Anti-Lebanon   and  Mount  ' 
Owing  to  its  thoroughly  Oriental  aspect  it  b  one  of  the 
moat  interesting   cities   in   the   East,     The  Arabs   have 
corrupted  its  name  to   f^h-Shnm,  which  term  they  have 


utsndod  to  tlie  whole  of  Syria,  But  when  tliey  wish  to 
■poak  more  paruciilarly  of  the  capital,  they  lose  them- 
•olves  ill  raptiiTvs  about  "  tiie  breath  of  heaven,"  "  the 
tnolti  on  tho  cheek  of  the  earth,"  "  the  plumage  of  the 
pawoclt."  "  the  ucclclace  of  beauty."  and  suchlike  Oriental 
itU^y.  Fur  t^ern  it  is  uue  of  the  four  Edens,  although 
iho  city  imijier  eJioJosed  within  its  cxunibling  walls 


though  I 
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is  far  from  corresponding  ■with  the 
ijbkpreseion  produceii  by  a  more  distant  pnispecL 
and  narrow  streeta  wind  along  between  high 
inlK  broken  at  long  intervals  by  small  grated 
n,  bat  nowhere  relieved  by  any  toiiehea  of  art 
fWnBootonmis  pile.9  of  dull  stone  are  varied  only  by  a 
IvkodeDt  gateways,  which  alone  make  any  attempt  at 
fdiitectsral  display. 

gnat  historic  interest  is  the  former  Church  of 
DOW  the  largest  mosque  in  Islam.  But  more 
the  DumerouB  bazaars,  in  extent  and  ridi- 
ig  most  of  Uiose  elsewhere  met  in  Eastern 
iDgBt  their  motley  throngs  nearly  all  the 
Uke  East  are  represented. 
Ijr  due  north  of  Damascus  are  Homs  (Emessa), 
Iphania),  and  Aleppo.  Homs  is  still  a  cou- 
jiace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oroutes.  Hamab, 
river  and  a  little  farther  north,  is  an  almost 
[vely  Moslem  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
B  the  interesting  Ala  district  descrilted  farther  back. 
fitfther  north,  and  about  midway  between  the 
and  the  const,  is  Aleppo,  second  only  to 
in  size  and  importance.  Capital  of  a  vilayet, 
a  considerable  local  and  transit  trade,  and  is 
with  some  long-established  industries.  An  old 
■qnedaa  still  supplies  it  with  water  from  some  perennial 
'^na^  8  miles  off.  Aleppo  was  wasted  by  a  terrific 
«uthiiaake  in  1822,  since  which  time  it  has  never  quit« 
tKMcred  its  former  prosperity. 

All  the  chief  seaports  of  Syria  are  still  found  on  the 
fwt  of  what  was  formerly  the  land  of  tlie  Pha?nicians, 
^  most  famous  navigators  of  antiquity.  Amongst  them 
tte  Ijktakia  (Laodicea),  with  a  sheltered  but  shallow 
hsrtwnr ;  Tarabulus  (Tripoli),  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the 
Icbanon,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
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ma^^ine  in  1864;  Beynit  (Beijrtus),  50  miles  fEtfther 
down,  next  to  Sm}rma  the  largest  and  most  floorishing 
scajK)rt  in  the  Levant.  It  stands  On  a  noble  bay  extend- 
ing in  crescent-shape  between  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon 
and  the  8<;a,  an<I  boasts  of  some  fine  new  quarters  and 
splendid  villas,  interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  gardens. 
Of  the  popuhition  a])out  two-thirds  are  S}Tian  Christians. 

All  the  sonthcni  pcjrts — Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre>  Caesarea, 
JafTa,  and  Asriilon — ^liave  gradually  lost  most  of  their 
tra<le  since  the  stirring  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  now 
little  more  than  fishnig  villages  with  a  small  local  traffic 

(.)ii  the  other  hand,  Alexandretta  (Iskandnin),  in  the 
extrenu^  north,  hits  of  late  years  acquired  some  importanoe 
as  the  outpost  of  AlepiK).  Here  is  by  far  the  finest 
harlMiiir  on  the  whole  coast,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
unhraltliy  climate,  Alexandretta  cannot  fail  to  bec(mie  a 
flourishint^  jilace  should  the  projected  railway  line  ever 
1)0  (>x(*ruted  which  is  to  nm  from  the  coast  at  this  point 
throui^h  AlepiK)  to  the  main  trunk-line  in  the  Euphrates 
valley. 

■ 

In  (ialiloe  still  the  most  im{X)rtant  place  is  Nazareth 
(Kn-NasinUi)»  west  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  1100  feet  above 
the  S('a.  It  has  now  a  Christian  population  of  about 
7000.  Tho  chief  phice  in  Samaria  is  the  busy  little 
town  of  Nahlus  (Xoapolis  or  Shechem),  lying  in  a  fertile 
and  well  -  waton^'d  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and 
(leri/.iu).  and  on  the  route  from  Damascus  to  the  coast 
Here  still  survives  a  small  community  of  about  200 
Samaritans,  who.  like  their  forefathers,  continue  to 
worship  on  Holy  (lerizim.  Amongst  them  is  jealously 
pn^sorvod  the  prooious  cixlex  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  old 
Samaritan  dialeol  and  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  character. 
Samaria,  whiih  gsivo  its  name  to  the  land,  has  dwindled 
to  u  luunlot  n<>w  calleii  Sebastieh,  a  little  to  the  north- 
west ot'  NaMus. 
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From  the  sumniit  of  Gerizim,  looking  southwards,  the 
eye  lights  on  a  limestone  plateau,  rising  2600  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  and  nearly  4000  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
connected  northwards  with  the  great  tableland  of  Judiea, 
and  on  the  three  other  aides  enclosed  by  rugged  gorges. 
Here  stands  Jerusalem,  to  the  Christian  the  moat 
hallowed  of  all  places.  It  is  even  by  the  worshippers 
of  Allah  regarded  aa  EI-Kuds,  or  "  The  Holy  Place." 
Here  are  still  the  Holy  Places,  the  Church  and  Shrine  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  are  ever  turned  the  foot- 
stejis  of  tlii.iusatids  of  pilRnins  frnni  the  Weejt. 


No  writer  has  more  vividly  described  the  outward 
aspect  of  Jerusalem  than  Chateaubriand.  "  In  the  heart 
of  a  mountain  range  lies  a  desert  basin,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  yellow,  rocky  heights.  These  heights  are  open 
only  towards  the  east,  thus  affording  a  prospect  of  the 
depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  t!ie  distant  hills  of 
Arabia.  In  the  middle  of  this  stony  landscape,  on  an 
uneven  and  inclined  plain,  encircled  by  walls  that  once 
crumbled  beneath  the  blows  of  the  battering-ram,  and  ate 
now  propped  by  tottering  towers,  we  behold  some  scat- 
tered heaps  of  ruins,  ruins  ovetgrown  with  a  few  solitary 
cypresses,  aloes,  and  prickly  peara,  and  overbuilt  by  Arab 
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huts  resembling  whitewashed  sepulchres:  and  such  is  the 
mournful  picture  now  presented  by  Jerusalem.  At  the 
first  sight  of  this  forsaken  spot,  the  heart  is  oyercome  by 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  despondency.  But  this  feeling 
disappears  as  we  gradually  pass  from  desolation  to  deso- 
lation, and  at  last  reach  the  boundless  open  space,  which 
so  far  from  oppressing,  rather  inspires  us  with  a  certain 
sense  of  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy.  Unwonted  sights 
everywhere  reveal  a  land  crowded  with  hallowed 
memories.  The  sultry  sun,  the  fierce  eagle,  the  modest 
hyssop,  the  stately  cedar,  the  barren  fig-tree — here  are 
concentrated  all  the  poetry  and  all  the  imagery  of  Holy 
Writ.  In  every  name  lurks  a  mystery,  every  cavern 
lifts  a  comer  of  the  veil  shrouding  the  future,  every  hill- 
top echoes  with  the  song  of  the  prophet  By  these 
nishing  waters  (lod  Himself  has  spoken  to  man,  and  their 
dried-up  beds,  the  R>cks  rent  asunder,  the  yawning  graves, 
still  bear  witness  to  His  voice.  Still  hushed  seems  the 
wilderness,  awe-stricken,  and  as  if  afraid  to  break  the 
silence  ;  for  it  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  Everlasting." 

The  present  generation  has  undertaken  with  thought- 
ful piety  again  to  rescue  the  ancient  sites  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  accumulated  iMris  of  ages,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  identity  with  the  actual  spots  traditionally 
bearing  their  name.  Attention  has  naturally  been  centred 
in  Jerusalem,  and  great  results  have  already  been  achieved, 
especially  by  the  English  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund," 
which  has  been  at  work  since  1875. 

Of  the  30,000  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  10,000  are 
Jews,  and  5000  Christians  of  all  sects.  Here  are  made 
the  crucifixes  and  rosaries  of  mother-of-pearl  and  olive 
wood,  and  eagerly  purchased  by  the  0000  or  8000  pil- 
grims who  annually  visit  the  Holy  Places.  Solomon's 
tank  and  the  old  aqueduct  have  lately  been  restored,  and 
the  city  is  now  supplied  with  water  from  these  sources. 
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Sx  imles  south  of  Jerosalem  is  Bethlehem,  where  the 
gRatChoich  of  St  Mary  marks  the  traditional  site  of  the 
liithplace  of  the  Saviour.  Ten  miles  still  farther  south 
isHebnm,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  world,  and 
tnditioBally  associated  with  the  life  and  death  of  Abraham. 
IlKinetched  village  of  Eriha  (Biha),  18  miles  north-east 
of  J^nsalem,  and  near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  equally  ancient  town 
of  Jericho.  Beyond  the  Jordan  there  appear  to  be  no 
places  deserving  the  name  of  town.  But  this 
ararvey  of  which  has  been  begun  by  the  Palestine 
fitploratioii  Fund,  is  very  little  known,  and  rendered 
tbosi  inaccessible  by  the  lawless  character  of  its  Bedouin 
i^latHtanta.  When  M'Coan  visited  the  Dead  Sea  a  few 
J^  ago  he  was  plundered  by  some  Moab  Arabs  at  the 
fori  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho.  But  the  marauders 
^^^  extend  their  raids  quite  so  far  west. 

9.  High/ways  of  Communication, 

Id  the  north  a  much-frequented  caravan  route  runs 
ftom  Alexandretta,  the  natural  port  of  Aleppo,  through 
^  city  eastwards  to  the  Euphrates  at  Blr,  here  ramifying 
westwards  to  Diarbekr  and  Kurdistan,  southwards  to  Bag- 
<iai  From  Aleppo  the  great  caravan  and  pilgrims'  route 
to  Medina  and  Mecca  follows  the  Orontes  valley  by 
Hamah  and  Homs  to  Damascus,  running  thence  through 
the  Hauran  southwards  to  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Damas- 
cus itself  is  connected  with  the  coast  at  Beynit  by  a 
splendid  specimen  of  French  engineering,  which  is  carried 
right  over  the  Anti-Lebanon  and  Lebanon,  and  across  the 
Bekaa  and  the  plains  of  Phoenicia,  for  a  total  distance  of 
65  miles.  This  fine  highway  gives  easy  access  to  the 
Diagnificent  ruins  of  Baalbek  (Heliopolis),  formerly  the 
chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun  God,  whose  temple 
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is  still  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worR  i 
Baalbek  is  also  connected  with  Damascus  by  another  road  1 
through  the  rocky  valley  of  the  Wady  Tafu'ah  (a  tribatttM 
of  the  Leontes),  near  which  it  passes  the  village  of  Suig-] 
hay  a,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  inhabited 
point  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.     The  way  lies  thence  aciCMi^ 
a  stony  upland  plain  to  the  village  of  Dumar,  where  it , 
strikes  the  French  main  highway.     Another  well-known 
route  runs  from  Damascus  across  the  Upper  Jordan  valley 
and  through   Nablus  south-westwards  to  the  coast  at 
Jaffa,  where  it  converges  on  the  main  road  from  the  coast  t 
to  Jerusalem.     But  the  highways  are  not  kept  in  good  1 
repair,  and  most  of  the  other  routes  across  the  countiyl 
are  mere  caravan  tracks  or  bridle  paths. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


ARABIA. 


1.  Boundaries — JSxtent — Area — Coast-line — Islands, 

Although  with  no  very  clear  limits  towards  the  north, 
Anbia  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best-defined  regions  in 
AasL     In  the  north  it  falls,  on  the  one  hand,  gradually 
towards  the  Mesopotamian    plains,  while  on  the  other 
merging  almost  imperceptibly  in  the  uplands  of  East 
ftOeatine  and  Syria.    Here  the  so-called  "  Syrian  Desert/' 
leaching  to  about  the  35th  parallel,  might  with  more 
propriety  be  regarded  as  the  "  Arabian  Desert ; "  for  in 
its  physical  and  ethnical  features  it  bears  a  much  greater 
r^mblance  to  the  southern  peninsula  than  to  the  sur- 
wanding  r^ons  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Like  Arabia 
proper,  its  watercourses  are  mere  "  wadies ;"  its  soil  sandy, 
ffld  in  ports  destitute  of  vegetation ;  its  climate  dry  and 
^08t  torrid ;  and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  ex- 
Airivdy  occupied  by  nomad  tribes  of  pure  Arab  stock.^ 
Hence  many  geographers  look  upon  it  as  merely  a  north- 
on  extension  of  the  peninsula  wedged  in  between  the 
fiiphmtes  and  the  Syrian  highlands,  and  only  in  a  con- 
ventional sense  separated  from  Arabia  proper.     A  con- 
'^nient  line,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  El-Arish  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates  delta  at  the  head  of 

^  The  Sebaa  Bedouins,  a  branch  of  the  great  Anazeh  family,  reach 
Mrthwarfs  beyond  the  ruins  of  Tadmor,  and  are  met  even  in  the  neigh- 
^hood  of  Aleppo. 
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the  Persian  Gulf,  leaving  the  vilayets  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  on  the  north,  and  including  on  the  south  all  that 
has  at  all  times  and  indisputably  formed  part  of  Arabia 
in  the  strictest  sense.  Elsewhere  the  peninsula  is  sur- 
rounded by  water — the  Persian  Gulf  and  Gulf  of  Oman 
on  the  east,  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south,  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Suez  Canal  on  the  west  Its  great  axis,  running 
north-west  and  south-east,  measures,  as  the  bird  flies, 
nearly  26  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  1800  miles 
between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (29^  58'  K,  32^ 
30'  K)  and  the  Eas-el-Had  (22°  23'  K,  60°  E)  The  mean 
breadth  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  is  about 
600  miles,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  rather  over  one 
million  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  probably  not 
more  than  five  millions. 

The  shores  of  Arabia,  which  stretch  from  Suez  to  the 
Euphrates  delta  for  a  total  length  of  nearly  4000  miles, 
present  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  imiform  aspect,  and, 
except  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  diversified  by  few  islands 
or  inlets.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  coast  is  fringed  by  ex- 
tensive coral  reefs,  forming  here  and  there  groups  of 
sunken  rocks  and  islets,  which  render  the  navigation  very 
dangerous.  Between  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and 
Oman,  separating  the  peninsida  from  Africa  and  Persia, 
the  coast  is  generally  elevated  and  rocky,  but  low  and  flat 
thence  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  whole  coast- 
line has  been  admirably  surveyed  by  Moresby,  Haines, 
Elwon,  Saunders,  Carless,  WeUsted,  Cruttenden,  and  other 
ofiicers  of  the  Anglo -Indian  navy,  mainly  between  the 
years  1819  and  1860. 

Of  the  islands  the  cliief  are  the  small  group  marking 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah;  Farsan,  ofi*  the 
Tehama  coast;  Perim,  in  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
where  the  English  batteries  completely  command  the 
approaches  of  the  Bed  Sea ;   the  Kuria-Muria  (Kurian 
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i|  Mban)  groap  and  Moseirah,  in  the  Arabian  Sea ;  lastly, 
1  the  Persian  Gnlf  the  Bahrein  Archipelago,  centre  of  an 
mpatant  pearl  fisheiy.  The  laige  island  of  Socotra,  al- 
though occupied  by  an  Arab  population,  and  politically 
likAei  to  the  peninsula,  belongs  geographically  to  Africa, 
ad  has  accordingly  been  described  in  the  volume  of  this 
de?oted  to  that  continent.  ' 


I  Bdirfo/the  Land:  Mountains — Plateau^) — Lowlands — 

Deserts — Volcanic  Tracts, 

• 

Arabia  is  with  good  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
kut  inviting  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  large 
Vuk  spaces  which  still  meet  the  eye  as  it  lights  on  a 
nap  of  this  peninsula  bear  silent  witness  to  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  glowing  and  shifting 
ittds  of  the  great  southern  desert  have  scco^cely  ever  been 
listed,  and  never  yet  traversed  by  any  European  traveller, 
ud  My  one-half  of  this  enormous  region  still  remains 
tttiiely  unexplored.  In  its  general  physical  aspect,  its 
dimatic  conditions,  fauna  and  flora,  it  so  closely  resembles 
^  adjacent  African  mainland  that  it  seems  almost  more 
like  an  eastern  extension  of  this  continent  than  an  integral 
put  of  Asia. 

There  are  volcanic  islands  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  one  of 
tba,  the  Jebel-Tlr,  is  still  active.  The  rocks  of  Aden 
fi«  also  volcanic. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  consists  of  a  quadrangular  mass 
'''oadening  southwards,  and  largely  covered  with  arid 
itois,  sandy  in  the  south,  gravelly  or  stony  in  the  north, 
^  whole  constituting  a  vast  plateau  at  a  mean  elevation 
<< probably  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  gravelly  plain 
rfH-Hamad  in  the  extreme  north  falls  to  2500  ;  but 
4e  red  sand  desert  of  Nefdd  between  El-Hamad  and  the 
Jel)el-Shanmiai  rises  to  3000  and  3200,  while  the  land 
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continues  to  rise  thence  southwards  to  4000  and  5000 
feet  in  the  Wahhabi  country.  Blunt  recently  ascertained 
that  firom  Meshed  Ali  near  the  Euphrates  in  Irak-Aiabi 
(32^  K.)  there  is  a  regular  ascent  of  10  feet  in  the  mile  to 
Hail  in  the  Shammar  highlands  (27^  K.) ;  and  the  whole 
peninsula  may  be  said  to  culminate  towards  the  extreme 
south-west  comer,  where  the  Yemen  uplands  attain  aa 
elevation  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  tableland  is  tilted  somewhat  uniformly  towards  the 
north-east  and  east,  so  that  in  a  developed  water  system 
the  drainage  would  mainly  be  to  the  Lower  Euphrates 
and  Persian  Gulf. 

As  in  the  Sahara,  the  arid  tracts  are  broken  by  hilly 
districts  and  even  ranges,  where  the  valleys  are  watered 
by  short  streams  or  rivulets,  and  occupied  by  settled 
populations  residing  in  small  towns  and  villages.  Thus  a 
large  portion  of  the  central  plateau,  comprising  the  so- 
called  Nejd — that  is,  "High  Land" — consists  of  fertile  hilly 
tracts  everywhere  surrounded  by  uninhabitable  wastes  and 
intersected  by  several  ridges  running  in  various  directions 
The  term  Nejd  is  applied  to  several  tracts  of  this  character, 
hence  a  certain  vagueness  inseparable  from  its  use.  But 
the  Nejd  proper  includes,  according  to  Blunt,  all  the  high- 
lying  land  enclosed  by  the  Nefiids,  or  deserts  proper.  It 
thus  comprises  the  three  provinces  of  Jebel-Shammar 
in  the  north,  Kasim  in  the  centre,  and  Aared  or  the 
Wahhabi  country  in  the  south,  and  lies  mainly  between 
240-28°  N.  latitude.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  political,  but 
purely  a  geographical  expression,  by  which  may  be  under- 
stood the  whole  of  the  interior,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  red  sand  Nefiid,  on  the  south  by  the  great  imexplored 
Dakhna,  or  sandy  desert,  eastwards  by  desert  tracts  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Turkish  province  of  El-Hasa,  westwards 
by  the  Turkish  province  of  El-Hejas.  The  arable  districts 
in  Nejd,  the  Hejas,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere,  are  so  extensive 
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II  to  nise  the  more  or  less  productive  lands  to  about 
Ho-lhiids  of  the  whole  area,  leaving  not  more  than  one- 
ftnd  of  absolutely  desert  and  uninhabitable  wastes,  lying 
cUefly  in  tlie  south.  These  wastes  are  variously  termed 
Bddma  (Dahna),  Ahkaf,  Kefud,  or  Hamad,  according  to 
Ae  greater  or  less  depth  or  shifting  nature  of  the  S€uids,  or 
the  more  or  less  compact  character  of  the  soil.  The  sands, 
iriiich  rest  on  basalt,  limestone,  but  mainly  granitic,  beds, 
bsfe,  according  to  Palgrave,  a  mean  depth  of  400  feet, 
attuning  in  some  places  as  much  as  6  0  0  feet.  They  prevail 
in  the  Yast  imexplored  r^on  comprising  most  of  the  south, 
betveen  Nejd  and  the  Hadramaut  coast  range  north  and 
amth,  and  between  Yemen  and  Oman  west  and  east.  Here 
afanoat  absolute  sterility  is  the  dominant  feature,  whereas 
ia  ibe  northern  Nefdd,  between  El-Htunad  and  the  Jebel- 
Summar,  not  only  the  hollows  but  all  parts  of  the  plain 
lie  weQ  clothed  with  shrubs.  "  After  a  rainy  winter  I 
kve  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  Kefiid  is  covered 
vith  grass  and  flowers.  Indeed  the  Nefdd  explains  to 
me  Uie  existence  of  horses  and  sheep  in  Nejd"  {W.  S, 
BMnty 

The  most  clearly  developed  and  best-known  mountain 
trstem  is  the  extensive  range  skirting  the  Sed  Sea  at  a 
^stance  of  one  to  three  days'  journey  from  the  coast.  In 
the  Asir  district,  south  of  Mecca,  this  range  attains  an 
altitude  of  about  8500  feet,  and  between  this  point  and 
tie  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  it  broadens  out  in  the  Yemen 
iigUands,  where  every  condition  combines  to  render  the 
with-west  comer  of  the  peninsula  deserving  of  the  name 
of  Arabia  Felix,  applied  to  it  by  the  ancients.  These 
ii^blands  are  continued  along  the  south  coast  by  a  series 
of  disconnected  ridges,  which  again  rise  in  the  extreme 
south-east  to  the  Jebel-Akhdar,  running  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  to  7000  feet  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Ras  Hadd  to  the  Has  Mussendum.     From  this  point  to 

I 
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the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  coast  is  generally  low 
and  flat 

In  the  interior  the  Nejd  is  crossed  by  several  ridges, 
of  which  the  largest  and  best  known  is  the  Jebel-Sham- 
mar,  running  nearly  east  and  west  under  the  2  Till 
parallel  at  an  altitude  of  about  6000  fe^  Farther 
south  the  Jebel-Toweyk  attains  probably  an  equal  devi- 
tion  in  Aared,  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Great  Deseit 

Lowland  plains  occur  chiefly  in  £1-Hasa  on  the  Pe^ 
sian  Gulf,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea^.  Here 
the  long  narrow  strip  of  the  Tehama — that  is.  Low  or  Hot 
Land — stretches  from  Mecca  to  Mokha,  between  the  coast 
and  the  Jebel-Hejas,  or  "  Separating  Bange/'  as  the  tenn 
is  commonly  interpreted. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  peninsula  are  the 
so-called  Harra,  or  volcanic  tracts,  strewn  with  basalt 
and  other  igneous  rocks.  The  northern  harra  south  of 
the  land  of  Bashan  is  described  bv  Blunt  as  "a  vast 
plain  strewn  with  volcanic  boulders — a  black,  gloomy 
region." 

3.  HydrograpJiif :    Wadies  Sirhdn,  Davrassir,  and 
Er-Rumma — Coast  Streams, 

Arabia  is  almost  a  riverless  region,  in  which  the  nakff 
or  perennial  stream,  is  mostly  replaced  by  the  wady,  or 
intermittent  and  dried -up  watercourse.  These  wate^ 
courses,  generally  dry  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
occur  everywhere, — in  the  highlands,  on  the  plateaux,  in 
the  lowlands,  and  even  in  the  deserts,  and  especially  in 
the  northern  Hamad.  Here  the  great  Wady  Sirhan  runs 
at  an  elevation  of  ISoO  feet  in  a  south-easterlv  direction 
from  the  Haunin  higlilands  to  the  Jof  district  on  the 
skirts  of  the  XefiiJ.  It  is  fed  by  the  Wady-er-Rajel  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  and  for  over  200  miles  between  Kaf 
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nd  Jof  the  wells  are  plentiful  along  its  whole  course. 
Hdioe  it  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer  by 
■Bsodmg  tribes,  who  claim  the  right  of  plundering  all 
eoDers,  and  acknowledge  no  authority  except  that  of  the 
tabil  chiet  Less  known  is  the  Wady  Dawassir,  which 
Mores  the  Nejran,  Bisheh,  and  other  streams  on  its  left 
Imk,  and  drains  all  the  Asir  and  Southern  Hejas  high- 
Inds  northwards  to  the  Bahr-Saliimeh,  the  only  known 
hb  in  the  whole  peninsula.  The  Aftan,  another  large 
ndjyjims  from  the  borders  of  Nejd  and  the  southern 
iuat  eastwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  most 
iD|Kirtant  watercourse  in  Arabia  seems  to  be  the  un- 
explored  Wady-er-Eumma,  which  flows  between  the 
Sidttn  and  the  Dawassir  from  the  Hejas  coast  range 
ngbt  across  the  peninsula  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
towuds  the  Lower  Euphrates,  for  a  total  length  of  nearly 
800  milea.  With  a  more  abundant  rainfall,  this  would 
■gment  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  give  imity  to  the  now  dis- 
JMttted  water  systems  of  south-west  Asia.  As  it  is,  the 
Vady-er-Rumma,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  mainly  due 
toWetzstein's  studies,^  receives  during  the  rains  a  vast 
<liiaiitity  of  water  through  countless  affluents,  some  rising 
apparently  in  the  far  south. 

Perennial  coast-streams  occur  chiefly  in  Yemen,  where 
to  short  courses  have  recently  been  accurately  determined 
tf  ManzonL 

^  Mural  and  Political  Divisions  :  Peninsula  of  Sinai — 
Wtst  Coast  {El'HejaSy  Yemen) — South  Coast  {Belad- 
Aden,  Hadramaut) — Nejd  (Jebel'Shamniar,  WahJidbi 
Country) — East  Coast  {El-Hasa,  Sultanate  of  Ovidn), 

If  physically  and  ethnically  one,  Arabia  is  politically 

^ttzstein's  views  receive  fresh  confinnation  from  M.  Huber,  who  in 
^W 1880  penetrated  to  Kheibar. 


• 
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a  disjointed  land.     The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  beii^'^ 
still  in  the  tribal  state,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
common  national  sentiment  as  developed  in  the 
Hence   nearly  all  the  coast  lands  have  fallen  to 
stranger,  while  even  in  the  interior  Nejd  is  distracte^K- 
between  the  waning  Wahhabi  and  rising  Shammar  ndei^^ 
the  only  two  that  here  claim  sovereign  power. 

By  the  ancients  the  whole  peninsula  was  bi 
divided  into  three  great  sections,  Arabia  Petroea, 
and  Fdix.     The  first  and  last  of  these  answer  roughly 
the  modem  divisions  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  the  n( 
west,  and  Yemen  in  the  south-west.     But  Arabia  Pc 
which  confoimded  the  great  central  tableland  with 
surrounding  wastes,  highlands,  and  lowlands,  must 
sarUy  disappear  as  the  collective  name  of  a  region 
we  now  know  to  be  composed  of  several  sections 
widely  in  their  physical  features.    Such  are — ^in  the' 
the  plateau  of  Nejd,  the  northern  Nefiid,  and  the  ] 
Southern  Desert ;  on  the  west  coast  El-Hejas ;  on  the 
and  south-east  coasts  Hadramaut  and  Omin ;  on  the 
coast  El-Hasa  or  Bahrein.     There  are  no  doubt 
other  geographical  expressions  of  a  more  or  less  1( 
character ;  but  these  may  be  taken  as  the  great 
divisions  of  the  land,  and  they  have  the  convenience 
also  corresponding  on  the  whole  with  its  political 
bution.     Thus  the  coast  lands  of  El-Hasa,  Yemen, 
Hejas   answer  to  so  many  Turkish  vilayets;    Sinai  is 
administered    by    Egypt;    Hadramaut   is    controlled  by 
England,  finaly  entrenched  on  the  rock  of  Aden.     Oman 
and  Nejd  are  under  more  or  less  independent  native  rule ; 
all  the  rest  is  a  prey  to  the  Bedouin  or  the  sands. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  Wady- 
el-Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  will  mark  the  natural 
limits  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  on  the  east.  From  its  base 
on    the  Mediterranean   tliis   triangular    section   projects 


00  tte  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  mouth  of  the  little  Biver 
Ari^  -wliich  gives  Us  name  to  the  port,  is  the  converging 
!<oiitt  of  two  continents,  and  of  the  three  famous  lands  of 
Pilestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

The  Sinai  Peninsula  forms  a  rocky  limestone  plateau 
Interaected  by  rugged  goi^es,  and  in  the  north  comprising 
the  extfiosive  desert  of  Et-Tih,  which  ascends  southwards 
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to  the  alpine  region  of  Sinai  proper.     This  desert 
covers  an  area  of  some   10,000  square  miles,  where 
sparse  population  of  perhaps  4000  nomad  Bedouins  findi^^ 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  sustenance  from  the  arid  soil 

Here  the  land  derives  its  grandeur  and  peculiar^ 
charm  from  the  very  nakedness  of  its  rocky  heights.  In 
some  of  the  wadies  the  hillsides  are  scored  by  coimtless 
seams  of  the  brightest  hues,  their  fantastic  designs  pro- 
ducing an  indescribable  pictorial  eflfect  What  is  seem- 
ingly the  mere  outline  of  a  distant  landscape  reflects 
a  charming  and  almost  phantasmagoric  vista,  as  if  the 
bare  rocks  were  clothed  with  woods  or  vineyards,  or  their 
sunmiits  capped  with  eternal  snows. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  scriptural  name  of  Sinai  given 
to  the  mountain  where  Moses  communed  with  Jehovah 
and  received  the  tables  of  the  law  from  above,  is  now 
unknown  in  the  land.  When  asked  for  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Bedouin  will  shake  his  head  or  point  to  the  Jebel-Musa. 
(Moses*  Mount),  one  of  the  highest  in  the  peninsula,  where 
a  shrine  has  been  erected  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  A 
Muhammadan  mosque  has  also  been  erected  there.  But 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  this  is  the  Sinai  of  Holy 
Writ,  which  many  have  identified  rather  with  the  Jebel- 
Serbal  (6734  feet),  lying  a  two  days'  journey  farther 
north,  while  Beke  thinks  it  was  the  Barghir,  or  Jebel-en- 
Niir  (Mountain  of  Light),  a  peak  5000  feet  high  in  the 
range  bounding  the  Arabah  valley  on  the  east.  The  view 
from  the  granite  crest  of  the  Jebel-Musa  shows  that  it  is 
eclipsed  by  several  surrounding  peaks,  such  as  the  Jebel- 
Katharine  (8536  feet),  the  more  southerly  Um-Shaumer 
(8449  feet),  and  the  Jebel-Gosh  (8300  feet),  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  visited  by  modern  explorers.  In  fact,  this 
alpine  region,  whose  geological  formation  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  European  Alps,  and  which  still  bears  traces 
of  former  glaciers,  is  still  largely  an  unknown  land. 
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The  west  coast  of  Arabia  is  comprised  in  the  Turkish 
vilayets  of  Hejas  and  Yemen,  which  have  no  well-defined 
limits  towards  the  interior.  Theoretically  El  -  Hejas 
stretches  in  the  north  half  across  the  peninsula,  where  it 
is  supposed  to  meet  the  eastern  vilayet  of  £1-Hasa,  in 
the  official  maps  now  called  Basra.  But  between  these 
two  provinces  lies  the  powerful  state  of  the  Emir  of  the 
Shammar;  which  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  El- Hejas,  however, 
extends  beyond  the  coast  range  inland  far  enough  to 
include  the  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca  and  the  whole  of 
the  El-Asir  district  bordering  southwards  on  Yemen, 
which  comprises  the  rest  of  the  south-west  coast  down  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aden.  The  two  vilayets  have  thus 
a  total  length  of  about  1300  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  60  to  150  between  the  sea  and  the  western  limits  of 
Nejd.  El-Hejas  consists  mainly  of  the  sandy,  barren,  and 
torrid  plain  of  the  Tehama,  varying  from  30  to  80  miles 
in  width  along  the  coast,  and  of  the  mountain  range  or 
highlands  with  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  feet,  separating 
it  from  Nejd.  The  Tehama,  which  term  is  by  some 
writers  applied  to  the  whole  seaboard  from  above  Mecca 
to  Mokha,  but  by  others  restricted  to  the  southern  section 
between  Yemen  and  the  coast,  seems  to  have  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  has  been 
slowly  upheaved.  It  abounds  in  marine  fossils  and 
saline  deposits,  and  appears  to  be  advancing  according 
as  the  sea  continues  to  recede.  Although  everywhere 
extremely  hot  and  generally  very  unhealthy,  it  contains 
especially  in  the  south  many  well-watered  and  fertile 
tracts,  affording  good  pasturage  and  yielding  heavy  crops. 

But  the  chief  value  of  Hejas  is  rather  of  a  political 
than  an  economical  character,  giving  to  the  master  of 
the  "  holy  cities  "  a  great  prestige,  and  perhaps  his  best 
title  to  the  Caliphate,  or  headship  of  Islam.     Yemen 
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is,  on  the  contraiy,  valuable  for  its  own  sake, — a  land  C* 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleys,  rich  pastores,  and  peot^ 
ennial  streams,  and  dotted  over  with  numerous  flourishing 
towns  and  villages.  Fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  in  this  narrow  comer  of  the 
peninsula,  where  settled  and  agricultural  communitiei^ 
elsewhere  extremely  rare,  have  existed  fix)m  the  dawn  of 
history.  This  exceptional  position  is  partly  due  to  thfl 
greater  mean  elevation  of  the  land,  partly  to  its  rich  soO 
and  happy  configuration,  calculated  to  receive  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  retain  in  its  sheltered  valleys  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  Here  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte  exists  almost  more  in  theory  than  in  reality 
Vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  since  1868  to  revivi 
its  old  claim  to  absolute  sovereignty,  and  at  one  time  th( 
Turkish  and  English  forces  had  almost  come  into  coUisioi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden.  Nevertheless  the  Irnin 
of  Sana  is  still  the  chief  potentate  in  Yemen,  which  alsc 
acknowledges  the  sway  of  several  other  petty  rulers,  some 
tributary  to  the  Turk,  others  allied  by  treaty  with  the 
British.  "The  native  chiefs,  locally  called  'Sultans,' 
still  exercise  their  old  patriarchal  sovereignty,  and  the 
writ  of  the  Padishah  runs  little  beyond  the  range  of  his 
cannon"  (M*Coan), 

The  extreme  south-west  comer  from  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Cape  Seilan,  east  of  Aden,  and  reaching 
inland  to  the  Jaffa  range,  comprises  the  so-called  Belad- 
Aden,  or  Country  of  Aden,  and  besides  Aden  itself 
includes  the  Sultanate  of  Lahaj,  under  British  protection 

East  of  the  Belad-Aden  the  little-known  region  of 
Hadramaut  stretches  between  the  great  desert  and  the 
sea  eastwards  to  Omdn.  The  interior  of  this  vast  but 
sparsely-peopled  tract  was  almost  a  perfect  blank  until 
some  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  travels  of  A.  von 
Wrede  a  few  years  ago.     This  explorer  assures  us  that 
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the  term  Hadramaut  applied  by  geographers  to  the  entire 
Eouth  coast  is  by  the  natives  restricted  to  its  inland  or 
northern  section.  It  is  in  any  case  a  very  old  name,  for 
Ptolemy  places  the  Adramitfe  in  this  very  region  between 
the  Homeritte  of  Yemen  and  the  Omanitfe  of  Oman.  The 
land  here  rises  from  the  coast  in  a  succession  of  terracea 
to  the  Jebel-Hamra  (5284  feet),  which  is  connected 
north-eastwards  with  the  Jehel-Dahura,  probably  8000 
feet  high.  This  is  the  highest  of  the  terracea,  and  be- 
yond it  the  land  slopes  gently  northwards.  Here  Wrede 
descended  by  very  difficult  and  dangerous  tracks  down 
to  the  Wady  Doan,  which  flows  through  the  land  of  the 
Yssa  tribe  (Belad-beni-Yssa)  northwards,  apparently  to 
the  verge  of  the  desert.  This  district  is  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Belad-el-Hasin,  on  the  east  by  Belad-Hamiim, 
all  three  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hadramaut 
proper.  But  how  far  this  region  extends  northwards, 
and  whether  the  sandy  desert  of  El-Akk&f  (Bahr-es-Saffi) 
really  begins  with  the  Wady  Eakhiya,  a  branch  of  the 
Doan,  are  points  on  which  Wrede  throws  no  light 

The  southern  coast  lands  are  on  the  whole  level,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  hilly  tract  of  moderate  height,  beyond 
which  the  upland  plains  or  ranges  begin  to  fall  north- 
wards to  a  depression  between  the  highlands  and  the 
vast  inland  plain  of  El-Jauf  (Gof).'  A  bold  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  from  the  west  coast  was 
made  by  the  French  Jew  Joseph  Hal^vy  in  1870. 

Of  all  the  main  divisions  of  the  peninsula  the  great 
central  tableland  of  Nejd  or  Negd  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  It  has  been  fairly  well  explored  by  Sad- 
leir,  Wallin,  Eeinaud.  Palgrave,  Pelly,  Guarmani,  and  most 
recently  by  Mr.  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt.  During  the  early 
portdoa  of  the  century  tJie  whole  of  this  region  belonged 
'  There  ore  sevFrul  Jaufs  or  Jofs  in  Atsbiii,  because  the  vord  siiiiplf 
means  "low  land,"  in  opposition  to  Nejd,  or  "high  land." 
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to  the  powerful  and  fanatical  Wahhabi  State,  whose  capil 
originally  at  Derayeh,  is  now  at  Eiad.  But  of  late  y( 
Muhammad  Ibn  Sashid,  Emir  of  the  Shammar  nation 
the  extreme  north,  has  not  only  asserted  his  indepeiu 
ence,  but  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  powerful  potentafc^^ 
in  Nejd.  His  territory  is  bordered  southwards  by  tlv  ^ 
Kasim  country,  separating  it  from  the  Wahhabi  Stat 
Northwards  his  influence  extends  beyond  the  Nefiid  rij 
away  to  the  oases  of  Kaf  and  Ittery  in  the  Wady 
in  38°  E.  long.,  31°  K  lat,  east  from  the  Dead 
The  inhabitants  of  these  oases  acknowledge  Ibn  BashL 
as  their  suzerain,  "  paying  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  £4  fc 
each  village"  (Blunt),  The  people  of  the  intervenii^i. g 
district  of  Jauf  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Nefiid  aL 


acknowledge  his  authority,  which  reaches  westwards 
Teyma  (27°  30'  K  lat,  37°  K  long.),  some  80  miles 
the  lied  Sea.  He  further  commands  the  new  pilgrim 
from  Persia,  which  formerly  passed  southwards  tl 
Riad,  but  now  runs  through  Hail,  capital  of  his  dominioi 
This  alone  brings  him  in  a  revenue  of  £20,000,  beside 
gi\'ing  him  enormous  influence  throughout  the  whole  <'f 
the  north  from  Mecca  and  Medina  to  tlie  Lower  EuphTat>«s 
valley.  Ibn  Eashid^s  green  and  purple  banner  has  th-'^JS 
become  the  symbol  of  authority  in  all  the  land  endos  ^^ 
by  Hejas  and  Palestine  on  the  west,  the  SjTian  Des^»rt 
on  the  north,  Irak-Arabi  and  El-Hasa  on  the  east 
he  himself,  although  at  present  by  far  the  most 
ful  personage  in  the  peninsula,  is  content  to  pay  a  sm^ 
annual  tribute  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  in  recognition  <>^ 
the  Sultan's  suzerainty,  such  is  still  the  potent  influeni-^® 
of  the  acknowledged  head  of  Islam. 

"  Although  this  Eichard  of  the  Nejd  reached  the  throXi^ 
over  the  murdered  body  of  his  young  nephew  Bendl^^» 
and  by  the  massacre  of  sixteen  possible  future  pretends '^* 
he  governs  his  subjects  wisely  and  firmly.     His  rule    ^^ 
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described  as  mild  and  just,  and  the  mefliss  or  public  court 
of  justice  is  still  daily  held  in  the  palace-yard,  where  the 
Emir  appears,  just  as  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  his  pre- 
decessors, surrounded  by  officers  of  state,  and  a  body- 
guard of  800  soldiers.  ...  He  is  on  terms  of  alliance 
with  all  the  Bedouins  south  of  the  Nefdd,  and  every  year 
brings  him  in  fresh  tributaries  from  among  the  former 
dependants  of  Ibn  Saoud  [the  "Wahhabi  ruler].  Taxation 
is  light,  service  in  the  army  voluntary,  and  Ibu  Eashid'a 
government  eminently  popular.  Nowhere  in  Asia  can  be 
found  a  more  prosperous,  contented,  and  peaceable  com- 
munity than  in  Jebel-Shammar  "  (Blunt). 

And  thus  has  statesmanship  succeeded  where  fana- 
ticism failed.  For  the  once  formidable  but  now  almost 
extinct  Wahhabi  State  had  its  rise  in  what  was  in  its 
origin  essentially  a  religious  movement.  It  aimed  at  the 
reform  of  Islam,  but  it  soon  degenerated  into  a  purely 
political  system,  upheld  by  tenor  and  blind  fanaticism. 
It  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  by  Abd- 
el-Wabhab,*  but  owed  ita  subsequent  expansion  to  his  suc- 
cessor Ibn  Saiid,  in  whose  family  the  office  of  Imam,  or 
spiritual  and  temporal  head,  has  since  remained.  By  the 
banning  of  the  present  century  the  Walihabi  empire  had 
spread  over  most  of  the  peninsula,  and  even  aimed  at 
creating  a  united  Arabia  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
But  it  never  quite  recovered  the  blow  it  received  in  1819, 
when  the  Egyptian  troops  destroyed  Derayeh,  and  dissi- 
pated the  Wahhabite  dream  of  universal  empire.  Their 
power  is  now  virtually  limited  to  the  highland  territory 
of  A^red,  bounded  north-westwards  by  the  independent  dia- 
'  trict  of  Kasfm,  and  encircled  elsewhere  mostly  by  the  sands. 
In  their  religious  views  the  Wahhabi  are  the  most 
rigoroua  of  monotheiste,  setting  their  face  against  all 
II  nndne  veneration  of  the  Prophet,  saints,  relics,  or  aught 
^^^^^fefhe  hh  representa  tbe  strong  Arabic  guttural  7-  —  Hebrew  n. 
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else  in  the  least  savouring  of  idolatry.     Their  ceremonL' 
is  extremely  simple,  and  they  carry  to  a  heroic  degi^^ 
the  Eastern  virtues  of  hospitality  and  almsgiving.     The£^ 
political  system  is  based  substantially  on  the  cultivation  o^f 
the  land,  and  thus  was  developed  a  powerfiQ  and  industn* 
ous  peasantry,  said  at  one  time  to  have  numbered  nearly 
2,000,000,  and  capable  of  raising  an  army  of  60,000 
disciplined  warriors.     But  in  Central  Arabia  the  seat  of 
power  has  passed  from  Biad  to  Hail ;  nor  can  the  result 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  satisfactory.     The  collapse 
of  the  Wahhabite  movement,  whose  influence  was  at  one 
time  felt  even  in  India,  lessens  the  fear  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  being  again  threatened  by  a  revival  of  Moslem 
fanaticism.     The  apprehension,  however,  of  disturbance 
being  produced  by  this  cause,  from  time  to  time,  is  not 
extinguished. 

The  east  coast  of  Arabia,  which  is  washed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  projects  almost  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  Bas 
Mussendiim,  where  the  Strait  of  Ormuz  separates  it  from 
the  Persian  mainland,  and  connects  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
that  of  Oman.  The  northern  section  of  this  coast  is 
officially  included  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Basra  (El- 
Hasa),  the  southern  and  western  frontiers  of  which  are 
arbitrarily  drawn  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  Ottoman 
functionaries.  But  El-Hasa  is  naturally  limited  south- 
wards by  the  projecting  headland  of  Bas  Bekkan,  which 
encloses  the  group  of  the  Bahrein  Archipelago,  claimed 
by  Turkey,  and  valuable  for  its  pearl  fishery.  Bahrein, 
as  the  strip  of  coast  between  Capes  Bekkan  and  Mussendiim 
is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  sort  of  neutral  land  between 
the  vilayet  of  El-Hasa  on  the  north  and  the  independent 
native  State  of  Oman,  which  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the 
east  coast  and  the  whole  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
lH?ninsula. 

The  Sultan  of  Oman,  formerly  more  popularly  known 
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aa  the  Imam  of  Maskat,  ^  at  one  time  ruled  over  an 
extensive  territory  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  But  this 
waa  assigned  in  1856  to  a  brother  of  the  reigning 
Sultan,  and  now  constitutes  the  independent  State  of 
Zanzibar.  He,  however,  still  claims  jurisdiction  over 
Germansir,  a  strip  of  the  opposite  Persian  coast,  stretch- 
ing from  about  the  28th  parallel  to  the  west  frontier  of 
Persian  Mekran,  and  including  the  port  of  Bundar  Abbaa 
(Gombnin)  and  the  lai^e  island  of  Kiahm. 

On  the  Arabian  mainland  the  north-east  coast  is 
rocky,  but  well  supplied  with  good  natural  harbours,  while 
the  south  coast  west  of  Cape  Hadd  is  flat,  and  sheltered 
only  by  the  island  of  Moseirah.  At  a  distance  of  50  or 
60  miles  from  the  sea  there  runs  a  mountain  range,  the 
Jebel-Akhdar,  parallel  with  the  crescent- shaped  east  coast, 
beyond  which  the  surface  is  dotted  with  a  number  of 
true  oases,  abounding  in  water,  incredibly  fertile,  and 
covered  with  an  exceedingly  dense  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  Sultan  of  OmJin  maintains  a  small  navy  to  keep 
down  piracy  in  these  waters.  He  has  also  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  close  alUance  with  England,  which,  while 
adding  to  his  prestige  amongst  his  own  subjects,  guaran- 
tees him  from  any  overt  acta  on  the  part  of  Turkey  or 
Persia.  His  States  are  fairly  well  governed,  justice  is 
efficiently  administered,  and  peace  secured  within  hia 
borders,  which  verge  everywhere  inland  with  the  desert. 


6.  Climate  :  Rainless  Zone. 

The  prevailing  climatic  conditions  are  intense  heat 
and  dryness.  The  zone  of  maximum  heat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  in  July  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
Golf,  the  greater  part  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  of  the  inter- 

'  Hia  proper  title  \a  Sayid,  or  "SovL'reign."     Ho  never  assmned  the 
nligiotu  dignity  or  Imlm  commonly  ettriljutcd  to  him. 
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the  fall  benefit  of  the  moist  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Hence  in  summer,  when  India  is  often  deluged 
by  tropical  downpours,  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  swelters 
under  the  vertical  rays  of  a  fierce  sun,  and  the  parched- 
up  land  finds  no  shelter  either  in  an  overcast  sky  or 
a  leafy  vegetation.  Thus  has  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  great  Southern  Desert,  surpassing 
the  Sahara  itself  in  absolute  aridity  and  barrenness. 
But  as  the  land  rises  towards  the  Yemen  highlands, 
the  glass  naturally  falls,  the  nights  become  pleasantly 
cool,  and  the  tanks  here  freeze  in  winter.  At  elevations 
of  6000  feet  storms  become  frequent,  and  are  at  times 
accompanied  by  heavy  showers.  The  heat  probably 
reaches  its  maximum  in  the  low-lying  coast  district  of 
the  Tehama  on  the  Sed  Sea,  and  along  the  west  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  From  the  bare  rocky  walls  skirting 
both  sides  of  these  land-locked  basins  the  sunbeams  are 
reflected  with  redoubled  strength  on  the  glowing  waters, 
thus  producing  an  enormous  evaporation,  which  converts 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  into  a  vapour-bath.  For 
Europeans  a  trip  across  the  Persian  Gulf  is  considered  at 
these  times  extremely  perilous,  and  the  imhealthy  climate 
of  the  Tehama  has  become  proverbial  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  central  plateau  of  Nejd  enjoys  a  climate 
described  by  Palgrave  as  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  world.  Here  the  pure  air,  dry  atmosphere,  and 
moderate  temperature  have  proved  highly  favourable  to 
the  development  of  animal  life,  although  the  lack  of 
moisture  has  prevented  a  corresponding  vegetable  growth. 
Altogether,  the  most  favoured  region  in  this  respect  is 
Yemen,  where  the  glass,  even  in  July,  seldom  rises  above 
90**  F.  At  Sana,  Niebuhr  found  tliat  it  did  not  exceed 
85°,  while  in  the  neighbouring  Tehama  it  stood  at  98"*  F. 
in  the  shade.  Here  also  snow  falls  occasionally,  and  it 
freezes  during  the  three  winter  months,  while  at  Loheia 
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(Tehama  coast),  the  glass  never  falls  much  below  80^  F.  in 
January.  Such  is  the  astounding  difference  in  temperature 
produced  by  the  relief  of  the  land  in  the  same  district 

Sand-storms  prevail  very  generally,  but  are  not 
dangerous  to  travellers,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  great 
Southern  Desert  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the 
range  of  the  simooms,  or  poisonous  winds,  seems  to  have 
been  exaggerated. 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :   T/ie  Horse  and  Caind, 

The  most  valuable  plants  are  the  date-palm,  of  which 
over  130  varieties  are  reckoned  growing  in  all  the  oases, 
and  supplying  the  chief  staple  of  food ;  coffee,  indigenous 
in  Yemen,  and  largely  exported  from  Mocha,  whence  the 
••  Mocha  coiVeo "  of  commerce ;  aromatic  and  medicinal 
plants  chietly  along  the  south  and  west  coast,  producing 
fmiikinoense,  myrrh,  gum-arabic,  balsam,  senna,  which 
have  supplied  the  markets  of  the  world  for  ages.     The 
vine  is  oultivuted  for  its  fniit ;  the  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
1i^.  and  other  fruits  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced  in 
Yeiueii.  and  cotton  is  cultivated  in  Oniiin.      Of  the  few 
fon»st    tixvs  the  chief   are   the   svcamore,  the  nebdc  or 
thorny    lotus,   the  cjissia,  and   the  manna-yielding  ash- 
YenuMi,  luul  some  i»ther  jxirts.  also  yield  maize,  millet, 
wheat,    barley,   durra,    lentils,   tobacco,    madder,  indigo. 
Characteristic  of  Xejd  is  the  ohatha,  which  grows  to  12 
or   I  r»   feet   hii^h.  and  yields  the  purest  charcoal  in  the 
world.      It  aKnuuls  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Nefiid) 
and  is  fvMind  as  far  luntli  ;\s  Kat  in  the  Hamad. 

Anu>nu:st  the  wild  aniniiils  are  the  lion,  panther, 
leoi^awl.  wolf,  wild  Kur.  i.\okal,  irazelle,  fox,  monkev, 
Wild  COW.  or  white  autciO^v  J>eatrix  antelope,  genus 
(* '  ;•  r /\  ilv\.  wcMvr  :u.\v:uo:  T.  horned  viper,  cobra, 
buNtai\l.  hu:;arvL  l;awk.      The  Uvust  alounds  in  Arabia, 
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but  is  here  rather  preyed  upon  than  the  spoiler.  '*  It  is  not 
generally  known  how  excellent  locusts  are  as  food.  .  .  . 
The  red  locust,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  female,  is  the  best 
eating,  and  should  be  plain  boiled.  In  taste  it  resembles 
green  wheat,  having  a  very  delicate  vegetable  flavour. 
Horses  thrive  on  them,  and  nearly  every  animal  in  the 
desert  devours  them.  Our  dogs  caught  and  ate  them 
greedily.  A  camel  will  occasionally  munch  them  in  with 
their  pasture,  and  a  hyaena  I  shot  was  found  to  be  full  of 
them.  Locusts  should  be  gathered  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  still  on  their  wings  "  (Blunt). 

The  chief  domestic  animals  are  the  ass,  mule,  fat- 
tailed  sheep,  and  above  all  the  camel  and  horse.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  two  classes :  the  kadtshi,  of  imknown  pedi- 
gree, used  for  rough  work ;  and  the  kokhl&ni,  or  koheileh, 
whose  genealogies  have  been  recorded  for  over  2000 
years,  and  which  spring  traditionally  from  Solomon's  studa 
They  are  mostly  of  small  size,  between  13  and  14  hands 
high,  but  symmetrical,  hardy,  and  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary staying  power.  The  best  breed,  formerly  in 
the  Nejd,  is  now  said  to  be  found  amongst  the  Anazeh 
and  other  Bedouin  tribes  of  Mesopotamia.  But  opinions 
differ  on  the  point,  and  while  Blunt  holds  that  "  the  tale 
of  a  distinct  Nejd  breed  is  entirely  fabulous,"  Sawlinson 
still  considers  that  the  Anazeh  is  "  of  much  inferior 
blood  to  a  real  Nejd  horse."  Nejd  is  supposed  to  abound 
in  horses,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  a  mistaka  Burck- 
hardt  long  ago  remarked  that  here  they  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  that  the  Bedouins  of  the  rich  Mesopotamian 
plains  own  the  largest  stock.  This  view  is  now  con- 
firmed by  Blunt,  who  asserts  that  "  horses  of  any  kind  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  Nejd."  Here  "the  camel  is  the 
universal  means  of  locomotion  with  the  Bedouins.  The 
townsmen  go  on  foot." 

But  for  the  camel  the  desert  would  be  absolutely 
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uninhabitable.  Of  this  animal  there  are  seveial  species, 
or  rather  varieties,  abounding  especially  in  Nejd»  hence 
termed  Omm-el-Bel,  or  "  Mother  of  Camels."  The  Nejd 
"  Ship  of  the  Desert "  will  pass  four  and  even  five  days  in 
the  summer  heats  without  a  drop  of  water ;  but  those 
most  suited  for  riding  are  said  to  come  from  Om&n. 

7.  InJutbitants :  Bedouin  Life. 

Few  Asiatic  lands  can  boast  of  a  more  homogenecnis 
population  than  Arabia.  The  whole  peninsula  belongs 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  great  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family,  who  have  always  called  themselves  Arabs,  a  term 
probably  meaning  nothing  more  than  *'  people  of  the 
plains."  Within  this  branch  there  are  doubtless  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  will  be  found  else- 
where specified;  but  all  are  essentially  one  in  origin, 
physique,  speech,  and  religion.  The  only  true  distinction 
that  can  now  be  recognised  is  rather  of  a  social  than 
an  ethnical  character — that  is  to  say,  the  distinction 
between  the  settled  agricultural  element  residing  in  towns 
and  villages  and  the  nomad  Bedouins  of  the  wilderness. 
The  former  are  met  everywliere  in  more  or  less  numerous 
communities,  wherever  the  land  is  fit  for  cultivation — 
in  El-Hejas  (Mecca,  Medina,  Taif);  in  Nejd  (Hail,  Derayet, 
Riad) ;  in  Oman  (Maskat) ;  but  especially  in  Yemen, 
where  the  settled  political  status  preponderates  over  the 
tribal  organisation  of  camp-life. 

Some  readers  may  possibly  be  surprised  at  the  term 
"  organisation  "  applied  to  tlie  social  condition  of  the  free 
children  of  the  desert ;  but  the  popular  ideas  regarding 
the  habits,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  tented  Arab  are  in 
many  respects  erroneous.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
ceaselessly  roaming  with  his  tents  and  flocks  from  place 
to  place,  whereas  there  is  perhaps  no  people  less  given  to 
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wandering,  or  more  attached  to  their  homes,  than  the  true 
Bedouins.'  Hence  Arabic  is  almost  the  only  language 
that  has  a  perfect  equivalent  in  the  term  vxUan  (  _j,  J 


to  the  English  word  home.  They  have  their  allotted 
water  and  summer  campiog-groiinds,  seldom  changing 
their  settlemeuts  except  when  removing  from  one  to  the 
other  with  the  seasons.  While  en  route  they  never  pitch 
'  Thit  Tery  word  Btdaiei,  plural  Btdawiiii,  tneuu  nther,piufor,  itoA^ 
breeder,  thun  tunnad. 
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their  tents,  sleeping  in  the  open,  wrapped  in  their  flowing 
ganneuts.  Their  encampments  resemble  those  of  the 
gipsies,  only  the  occupants  are  perhaps  somewhat  wilder 
and  more  picturesque  in  appearanca  Women  in  dark- 
brown  cloaks  grinding  the  com  with  primitive  hand- 
mills,  or  weaving  cloth  for  the  tents ;  children,  goats,  and 
dogs,  all  playing  together  in  happy  harmony ;  the  men 
lounging  about  smoking,  or  drinking  coffee,  form  on  tbe 
whole  a  not  unpleasant  scene  of  homely  life. 

The  Bedouins  are  often  represented  as  highwaymen 
and  robbers  from  their  birth.  Their  ideas  r^arding  the 
rights  of  property  differ  seriously  from  those  prevalent 
in  the  West;  but  these  very  ideas  of  theirs  are  based 
on  a  keen  sense  of  rights  and  grow  out  of  the  piond 
spirit  which  resents  the  intrusion  of  strangers  or  hostile 
tribes  on  their  domain.  It  must  be  allowed  that  among 
them  there  are  what  may  be  called  marauding  tribes  by 
profession  ;  but  even  these  have  a  certain  traditional 
code  of  law  and  honour,  strange  as  the  word  may 
sound  in  such  an  association,  a  code  which  all  alike 
accept  and  implicitly  obey.  A  curious  illustration  of 
this  spirit  is  afforded  by  tbe  circumstances  attending  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Blunt*s  party  in  the  Wady  Sirhan  in  the 
year  1878.  "Lady  Anne  and  I,"  he  writes,  "* happened 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  were 
sitting  under  a  ghatha  bush  eating  our  midday  meal  of 
dates,  when  we  suddenly  heard  the  galloping  of  horse- 
hoofs  in  the  sand.  Looking  up,  we  saw  a  dozen  Bedouins 
bearing  down  on  us  with  their  lances.  .  .  .  Our  thick 
cloaks  saved  us  from  the  points  of  the  lances,  and 
my  Bedouin  head-rope  saved  my  head ;  and  when  we 
had  cried  *  Dahil,*  '  I  yield,'  and  given  up  our  mares, 
they  left  off  knocking  us  about  It  then  turned  out  that 
our  captors  were  a  party  of  Roala,  friends  of  our  own  and 
of  Muhammad's,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  us  per- 
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sonally ;  and  after  we  had  sworn  to  onr  identity,  they 
brought  lis  back  our  mares  and  everything  that  had  been 
dropped  in  the  scuffle." 

Jonas  Hanway  also  vindicates  the  Bedouins  fix)m  the 
animadversions  of  some  writers  in  the  last  century.  "  Their 
skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their  capacity  of  bearing  the 
heat  of  their  burning  plains,  give  them  a  superiority  over 
their  enemies.  Hence  every  petty  chief  considers  him- 
self as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  as  such  exacts  customs 
fix)m  all  passengers.  When  they  plunder  caravans  travel- 
ling through  their  territories  they  consider  it  as  reprisals 
on  the  Turks  and  Persians,  who  often  make  inroads  into 
their  country  and  carry  away  their  com  and  their 
flocks."^ 

Amongst  themselves  and  towards  all  placed  under 
their  protection  their  sense  of  honour  and  trustworthi- 
ness are  beyond  suspicion.  Owing  to  the  fearful  severity 
of  the  custom  of  blood-revenge,  murder  is  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  in  the  wilderness  than  in  more  civilised  lands. 
The  character  of  the  country  and  their  social  habits 
develop  a  sort  of  clannish  confederacy  amongst  the  several 
tribes,  as  well  as  a  certain  common  sympathy  with  all 
belonging  to  the  Arab  race.  The  Turi  or  the  Maghrabi 
tribes  have  now  a  salutary  dread  of  "  the  Consul." 

In  other  respects  the  contrast  between  the  social 
relations  of  the  Bedouin  and  those  of  the  "  more  civilised  " 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  is  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  Their  simple  diet  and  the 
pure  untainted  atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  render 
them  healthy  in  mind  and  body.  They  are  cheerful  and 
even  possessed  of  a  fund  of  humour,  and  will  often  endure 
the  greatest  hardships  without  a  murmxir.  Their  demean- 
our is  courteous  and  even  refined. 

As  with  most  Eastern  peoples,  parents  are  treated 

*  The  Revolutions  of  Persia^  part  r.  pp.  221-2. 
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with  the  greatest  respect  by  their  chfldren  while  under 
age.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  Bedouin  is  old  and  stiong 
enough  to  set  up  an  independent  establishment,  he  cxm- 
dders  himself  released  from  this  duty,  henceforth  legiid- 
ing  himself  in  the  light  of  an  equal 

On  the  men  naturally  falls  the  care  of  supporting  the 
tribe,  the  means  of  doing  which  are  often  scanty  enough. 
Their  chief  source  of  wealth  is  derived  from  the  cameL 
The  escorting  of  travellers,  pilgrims,  and  goods,  is  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  industry,  but  restricted  to  the  few  tribes 
recognised  as  the  duly  authorised  ghu/ara,  or  "  protectoia* 

A  limited  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Suei  and 
Cairo,  the  Arabs  supplying  charcoal,  millstones,  ibex 
horns,  gum  Arabic,  and  the  like,  in  exchange  for  com 
and  tobacco.  A  few  inhabiting  such  feitile  districts  as  the 
Feiran  own  a  little  land,  on  which  they  cultivate  tobacco, 
bartering  or  selling  it  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Owners 
of  sheep  and  goats  turn  the  hair  and  wool  of  these 
animab  to  account,  and  use  the  milk  in  spring,  but 
seldom  kill  them  except  in  sacrifices.  Another  article  of 
trade  is  the  "  muun, '  or  manna,  a  glutinous  saccharine 
substance  exuding  from  the  tamarisk  tree  for  about  two 
months,  "  while  tlie  apricot  is  in  bloom." 

8.  Topographf :  Micca — Medina — HdU — ifaskai — Aden. 

In  a  land  of  which  probably  not  more  than  one>tenth 
is  arable,  towns  cannot  be  numerous.  Nor  are  there  more 
than  two  or  three  places  in  the  peninsula  with  a  fixed 
population  of  50,000.  The  largest  are  Sana  and  Maskat 
capitals  of  Yemen  and  Oman  respectively,  both  of  which 
mar  have  45,000  inhabitants.  But  bv  far  the  most  im- 
poitant  are  the  two  "  holy  cities "  of  Hejas,  Mecca  and 
Medina,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  one  hundred  miUions 
of  Muhammadans  are  constantly  turned,  from  the  shores 
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of  Morocco  to  the  distant  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. 

Mecca,  the  Borne  of  Islam,  is  an  unwalled  city 
situated  in  a  narrow  sandy  valley  enclosed  by  rocky 
eminences  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  and  about  65 
miles  from  Jidda,  its  port  on  the  Bed  Sea.  The  valley 
is  8C€ux5ely  600  yards  broad,  narrowing  southwards  to 
about  300,  where  it  is  almost  blocked  by  the  Beit-XJUah 
(Grod's  house),  the  great  mosque  enshrining  the  famous 
Kaaba.  The  whole  building  forms  a  rectangle  250  paces 
long  by  200  broad,  of  which  the  north  side  is  formed  by 
four  rows  of  pillars,  the  other  three  of  three  rows  each, 
arched  over,  and  so  disposed  that  each  group  of  four 
supports  a  little  cupola,  making  altogether  152  of  these 
structures.  Along  its  entire  length  suspended  from  the 
arches  are  glass  lamps,  all  of  which  are  kept  burning 
during  the  Bamadan,  or  fasting  season.  The  oldest  pillars 
are  hewn  out  of  the  neighbouring  rock ;  the  others,  con- 
sisting of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry,  are  mostly  offer- 
ings of  the  Faithful,  and  include  some  antiques  from  the 
old  temples  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

Within  the  mosque  is  the  KaaJba,  or  "  Holy  House," 
a  small,  massive  building  about  40  feet  high.  Tradition 
associates  this  impretending  and  curious  little  structure 
with  a  multitude  of  marvels  and  legends,  one  more  pre- 
posterous than  another.  On  the  north  side  is  a  doorway 
leading  through  steps  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  to  the 
inner  sanctuary.  In  a  comer  lies  the  famous  "black 
stone,"  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God  to  Abraham, 
but  now  known  to  be  a  meteoric  block  descended,  if  not 
from  heaven,  at  least  from  the  interplanetary  spaces. 
West  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  "golden  channel,"  carrying 
off  from  the  flat  roof  the  rain-water,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  properties. 

Access  to  Mecca  is  rendered  extremely  diflBcult  i 
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consequence  of  the  ceremonies  imposed  on  all  wishing  tcr 
visit  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet,  and  expressly  designed 
to  exclude  unbelievers.  Yet  the  feat  has  been  aocom* 
plished  during  the  present  century  by  Bnrckhardt, 
Wallin,  Palgrave,  Burton,  Keane  (?),  and  perhaps  br 
others,  mostly  disguised  as  pilgrims. 

In  Mecca  resides  the  great  Sherif  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  a  far  more  important  dignitary  than  the  Turkish 
Vali  or  Governor  of  Hejas.  As  guardian  of  the  holj 
shrine  of  Islam  he  receives  a  heavy  annual  stipend  fiom 
the  Porte,  in  return  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  and 
caliphate  of  the  Sultaiu 

About  seventv  miles  south-east  of  Mecca  is  the  small 
but  pleasaut  town  of  Taif.  to  which  the  pashas  con- 
demnod  tor  the  murder  of  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  have  been 
luuished.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Arabia.  surrounJtJ  bv  c^^niens  and  vinevards,  from  which 
^leoca  has  been  sr.pjlicJ  wiih  fruits  for  ages. 

Nearly  under  the  same  meridian  as  Mecca,  and 
240  miles  fanlier  i:or:h,  lies  the  almost  equally 
venerated  ciiy  of  Mo  i:nx  Hither  fled  the  Prophet 
when  his  oKiurate  KHow-ci:izens  were  deaf  to  his  voice, 
aud  from  tliis  fii::h:  ilttes  the  Muhammadan  era.^  Here 
also  is  Lis  tomb,  a  s:.r:::e  se:o:id  onlv  in  sanctitv  to  the 
K:uVa  itself.  M'ji::-.i  lie^  ..:  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
aKne  the  sea.  clo>e  to  a  rav.j?  of  hiils  runnin<r  north  and 
sknith  l^tweeu  lU  .is  aui  Nt-.L  It  is  built  of  solid  stone, 
but  the  strvets  a:^  vorv  n.irr:'.v.  ^nd  ever>'where  lined  with 
KxiiTiiu-housrS  :>r  t>.e  c-:  :.vc:::v:::e  of  pilirinis.  The  great 
raosquo  oontai:::: ,:  :h^^  1^.^:  hvt's  touib  is  approached  br 
the  lu.uti  strvvt  :":::r.  :!.e  ^:.:e  cf  Cairo.  It  is  smaller 
than  :h.it  o:  Mcc*.  »i::.l  is  sv.Mose-i  :o  have  been  neallr 
biiil:  bv  Muh.a:::::.,id  i:::::<-:':.      His  cor.n  is  encased  in 
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By  far  the  most  important  place  in  the  Boutli-west  is 
Sana,  capital  of  Yemen,  and  seat  of  an  Imam,  who  enjoys 
a  widespread  jurisdiction  in  this  region.  Sana,  which  is 
)>erhaps  the  iiuest  and  hest-huilt  city  in  the  whole  of 
Arabia,  has  been  visited  of  late  years  by  Wrede,  Hal^vy, 
Manzoni,  and  several  Englishmen.  It  liea  in  a  fiDe,  well- 
cultivated  upland  valley,  over  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  about  110  miles  north-east  of  Hodeida,  its 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  Its  walls,  about  six  miles  in 
circumference,  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  they  enclose 
two  stone  palaces  of  the  Imam,  besides  a  great  number  of 
highly-omamental  mosques,  baths,  and  caravan earais. 

In  the  interior  the  only  noteworthy  places  are 
Hail  and  Eiad,  capitals  of  Jebcl-Shammar  and  Aared 
respectively. 

Hail  lies  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  not  to  the  south, 
as  is  usually  stated,  but  to  the  east  of  the  Jebel-Aja,  a 
granite  range  6000  feet  high,  which  ends  abruptly  at  this 
point.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Emir's  castle,  a 
formidable  stronghold  occupying  a  position  of  immense 
natural  strength  in  the  Jebel-Aja.  Blunt  visited  this 
place  in  1878,  but  does  not  give  its  exact  site,  leat  the 
information  might  be  utilised  by  the  Turks  under  possible 
fiiture  contiiigenries. 

Eiad,  which  has  succeeded  Dereyah  as  capital  of  the 
Wabhabi  State,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Aated  country, 
enclosed  north  and  south  by  the  Jebel-Toweyk,  and 
about  280  miles  south-east  of  Hail.  It  is  a  large  place, 
\vilh  a  population  of  probably  30.000;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  its  present  state,  as  no  European  has  visited  it 
since  the  time  of  Palgrave. 

On  the  east  coast  the  only  largo  ])lace  is  Maskat, 
capital  of  Oman,  which,  although  extremely  hot  and  un- 
liealthy,  is  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  import  and  export 
trade  in  these  waters.     For  this  position  it  is  indebted 
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more  to  its  well-sheltered  and  convenient  harbour  than  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  government  and  residence  of 
the  Sultan.  It  is  built  in  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  frowning  precipices 
enclosing  its  picturesque  bay.  But  though  presenting  a 
pleasant  prospect  from  a  distance,  a  nearer  view  reveals 
the  usual  features  of  large  Oriental  towns — ^narrow,  dirty, 
and  gloomy  streets,  tasteless  buildings,  and  masses  of  dead 
walls,  beyond  which  stretches  a  swampy  suburb  occopifld 
by  nomad  Arabs  and  African  slaves.  The  townspeofb 
themselves  are  a  motley  mixture  of  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Indians,  and  even  Kurds  and  Afghans^ 
have  either  taken  refuge  here  from  oppression  at 
or  else  have  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  ite 
facilities  for  trade. 

Politically  by  far  the  most  important  place  ia 
southern  section  of  the  peninsula  is  Aden,  occupied 
1838  by  the  English,  who  from  this  stronghold  and 
neighbouring  island  of  Perim  command  the  whole: 
the  Eed  and  Arabian  Seas,  and  keep  open  the 
highway  to  British  India  and  the  far  East.  Bat 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chnt 
that  girdles  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  London  to  Hon^ 
KoDg,  this  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  also  a  fieo 
port,  doing  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior,  and  wiUi 
a  present  population  (including  Perim)  of  34,860.  Yet 
it  lies  perched  on  a  bare  rock  in  an  indescribably  barren 
and  desolate  coast  district,  a  hotbed  of  the  most  deadly 
diseases,  altogether  one  of  the  most  uninviting  and  un- 
healthy spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in  summer 
sultry  almost  beyond  endurance.  The  old  town  lies  in 
the  very  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  1775  feet  high, 
whose  sides,  which  have  partly  fallen  in,  are  crowned  with 
formidable  works  bristling  with  cannon. 

Aden  lies  well  within  the  rainless  zone,  where  no 
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rain  falls  at  times  for  intervals  of  two  or  even  three  years. 
Hence  for  its  water-supply  it  is  dependent  on  wells, 
tanks,  condensers,  and  the  magnificent  old  reservoirs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  have  heeu  recently  restored. 
Here  are  two  good  harbours,  formed  partly  by  the  adjacent 
island  of  Sirah,  and,  thanks  to  its  convenient  and  com- 
manding position  near  the  entrance  of  the  Eed  Sea,  Aden 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  coaling  depots  and  calliug 


slatious  tor  steamers  m  the  Indian  waters  It  la  also  an 
important  political  centre,  bamng  the  further  advance  of 
the  Turk  in  this  direction,  and  guaranteeing  tlie  independ- 
ence and  good  government  of  Lahej  and  the  other  petty 
States  along  the  south  'west  coast 

The  settlement,  which  includes  the  rocky  peninsula, 
15  miles  in  circumference,  and  extends  to  the  Khar 
Maksar  Creek,  two  miles  north  of  the  defences,  is  politi 
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cally  subject  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  Resident  with  two  assistants.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  shipping  has  steadily 
increased,  and  a  vessel  of  war  is  usually  stationed  at  the 
port,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Conservator  and  r^ulated 
by  the  Indian  Ports  Act 

9.  Iligliways  of  Communication. 

In  Arabia  there  are  scarcely  any  roads  properly  so 
called.  Ihit  the  peninsula  is  crossed  everywhere  except 
in  the  south  by  well-trodden  caravan  routes,  whose  direc- 
tion is  mainly  determined  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance 
of  wells  and  other  reservoirs  along  their  course.  There 
is  so  little  local  trade  and  so  much  visiting  of  the  holy 
])laoes  from  all  quarters  of  Islam,  that  these  routes  natn- 
nilly  converge  on  ilecca  and  Medina.  The  two  main 
higliways  arc  what  might  be  called  the  Sunnite  and  the 
Sliiah  haj}  tlie  former  from  the  north  for  the  convenience 
of  the  orthodox  Turk,  the  latter  from  the  east  for  the 
heretical  Persian. 

The  nortliem  pilgrim  road  starts  from  Damascus  and 
nins  nearly  due  south  through  the  Hauran  highlands  and 
the  Poala,  Sherarat  and  Harb  Bedouin  territories  between 
Kl-Hejas  and  the  Nefud  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  The 
chief  intermediate  stations  are  Kalaat  Belka,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  Maan,  east  of  the  Wady-el-Arabah,  Tebuk; 
and  Jledain  Salah,  east  of  tlie  Eed  Sea.  The  journey  to 
Medina  takes  tliirtv  days,  and  the  pilgrim  caravan  is 
uauallv  escorted  bv  the  Gjovernor  of  Damascus.  But  this 
route  is  not  now  so  much  frequented  as  formerly,  the 
pil«^'riins   iVoiu   Anatolia    and    Syria  preferring   the  less 

*  7/(7  iiuMiis  "pilgrimage,"  whence  the  "Haji,"  or  pilgrim  j»r 
rr<Y//f'/j<v,  wlio  lias  visited  the  holy  places,  a  personage  who  holds  his  bead 
very  high  in  the  East, 
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(ieitigiiing  and  more  expeditions  journey  by  steamer  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Bed  Sea  to  Jidda,  whence  they 
reach  Mecca  by  easy  stages  in  three  or  four  days.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  canal  the  pilgrim  traffic  of  Jidda  by 
sea  has  increased  to  from  45,000  to  60,000  yearly. 
Many  also  still  reach  Jidda  by  land  from  the  Barbary 
States,  Sudan,  and  Egypt,  by  a  route  from  Cairo  across  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  down  the  coast  of  Hejas.  But  this 
line  is  also  being  gradually  abandoned  in  favoui'  of  the 
sea  voyage  from  Suez. 

The  eastern  or  rather  north-eastern  road  from  Persia 
runs  from  Bagdad  through  Kerbela  and  Meshed  Ali, 
nearly  due  south,  to  the  wells  of  Shaibeh  (27"*  10'  N., 
44°  K),  here  turning  west  to  Hail  and  thence  south-west 
to  Medina.  This  line  traverses  the  domain  of  the  Mon- 
tefik  andDaffir  Bedouins  in  the  north,  the  Jebel-Shammar 
State,  and  the  Harb  Bedouin  country  in  the  west  In  lat. 
28**- 29**  and  long.  44**  20'  it  touches  the  famous  reser- 
voirs built  by  Zobeyde,  wife  of  Hanin-el-Eashld,  for  the 
special  use  of  the  pilgrims.  A  caravan  route  from  the 
Hauran  through  the  Wady  Sirhan,  the  Jauf  Oasis,  and  the 
Nefiid,  strikes  this  line  at  Hail,  and  is  continued  thence 
south-eastwards  through  Bereydah  and  the  ruins  of 
Dereyah  to  Biad.  A  track  from  Eiad  through  Yemamah 
reaches  the  Persian  Gulf  at  £1-Katif  above  the  Bahrein 
islands.  But  no  certain  lines  are  known  to  run  from  this 
direction  southwards.  Eiad,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
nected westwards  through  Taif  with  Mecca,  and  this  route, 
if  it  exists,  nearly  completes  the  main  lines  crossing  the 
peninsula.  Blunt  denies  the  existence  of  a  lionian  road 
said  to  have  formerly  run  from  Melakh  on  the  Syrian 
frontier  across  the  Hamad  to  Basra  on  the  Shat-el- 
Arab. 

In    the   foregoing   chapters- — II.  Asia  Minor;    III. 
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Euphrates  and  Tigris  Basin ;  lY.  Syria  and 
the  headings  10,  or  Administration,  and  11,  or  StatistioB, 
have  not  been  included ;  and  these  headings  have  yet  to 
be  given  for  the  present  chapter.  They  will  now  be 
given  for  all  these  chapters  together.  It  is  thought  best 
to  combine  Arabia  with  Turkey  in  Asia  for  this  purpose, 
liecause  some  part  of  Arabia  belongs  to,  and  still  more  ifl 
claimed  by,  Turkey,  while  other  parts  are  independent 

10.  Administration:  Turkish  System  in  Asiatic  Tufisen 
generally — Sociai  State — Taxatian-^usties — Bdi- 
gion — The  Ulema — Education, 

In  theory  tlie  government  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  an 
al>soluto  despotism,  limited  in  practice  by  many  social 
and  reIi*^ious  checks.  The  Sultan's  personal  action  ifl 
now  larjxoly  controlled  by  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
Divan  (rrinie  Minister  and  Cabinet).  But  he  still 
ntnuiuntes  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  Divan  but  all 
the  j>nAiuoial  jjovornors  and  lieutenant-governors,  whose 
tonun*  of  i>tlioo  Wing  precarious,  the  incentive  to  rapacity 
ofton  Kvonu's  irresistible. 

Sinoo  18  67  Asiatic  Turkev  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trativo  jnirpi^os  into  vilayets  or  provinces,  sanjaks 
("  Imnnoi^  "\  aiiswering  to  the  French  arrondissements, 
ku.:as  or  div^triol^.  and  nahics  or  communes.  The  vila- 
yets, uuv^tly  nanunl  friMu  the  chief  town,  are  governed  by 
valis,  ranking;  iu^  mushire  or  pashas  of  the  highest  order; 
the  SiUijaks  by  oaimaoans  or  lieutenant-governors,  ranking 
as  iwutessavits  or  second  -  oLiss  pashas ;  the  kazas  by 
mudiiTji,  elev'(i\l  in  thev^rv  bv  the  inhabitants,  but  in 
rx^iliiy  by  tlie  Y;;lis  ;  the  n.»liits  by  muktars  or  mayors, 
ivito»\siMv  eUv:ed  tor  a  voat,  but  rvallv  named  bv  the 
muiiir.  Tliort*  ai\^  a  srrea:  r.unilvr  of  other  officials,  of 
whom  u  may  Ih>  aiV.rmeJ  t:;,*:  -  not  one  owes  his  post  to 
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personal  merit  or  qualification,  but  all  to  bribery  or  in- 
trigue. The  vali  himself  buys  his  appointment  from  some 
palace  favourite  or  other  patron  at  the  Porte.  ...  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cadis  (magistrates),  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  police,  and  of  the  directors  of  the  customs" 
{WCoan). 

Taxation  is  largely  based  on  the  old  tithe  system,  and 
as  the  tithes  themselves  are  farmed  out,  ample  scope  is 
given  to  extortion,  the  sum  raised  always  far  exceeding 
that  imposed  by  the  Treasury.  Justice  also,  although  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes  are  based  on  sound  principles  of 
equity,  is  dispensed  by  servile  ministers  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  become  an  additional  instrument  of  oppression.  In 
all  the  courts  bribery  is  a  recognised  factor,  and  although 
the  Turk  is  personally  honest  and  upright,  the  Turkish 
official  has  imder  this  system  become  the  incarnation  of 
servility  and  corruption.  Even  the  Christian  assessors 
associated  with  their  Moslem  rulers  woidd  seem  to  be 
deeply  tainted  by  the  prevailing  laxity.  M'Coan  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  Christian  member  of  a  civil  court 
waiting  on  the  advocate  of  some  parties  in  a  pending 
case,  and  arranging  for  a  bribe  of  £100  to  secure  judg- 
ment in  their  favour.  This  judge  is  now  "  president  of 
one  of  the  Stambul  courts,  a  rich  and  respected  func- 
tionary." 

The  real  grievance  of  the  Christians  is  that  their 
testimony  carries  but  little  weight,  even  when  not  abso- 
lutely rejected,  in  all  the  courts  of  the  empire.  "  What 
we  require,"  said  one  of  them  to  Captain  Burnaby  in 
Smyrna,  ''  is  similar  treatment  for  all  sects,  and  that  the 
word  of  a  Christian  when  given  in  a  court  of  law  should 
be  looked  upon  as  evidence  and  in  the  same  light  as  a 
Muhammadan's  statement.  If  the  Caimacans  and  Cadis 
were  only  compelled  to  do  us  justice  in  this  respect,  we 
should  not  have  much  cause  to  grumble." 
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Religion — The  Ulema. 

Tlie  Sultan  is  primarily  not  so  much  a  tempord 
sovereign  as  the  accepted  Caliph,  or  spiritual  head  of 
Islam.  Hence  the  organic  laws  of  the  empire  are  all 
based  on  the  Koran,  to  which  the  last  appeal  must  be 
made  in  all  emergencies. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  ii 
pure  theism,  formulated  in  the  words,  "  There  is  but  one 
God ; "  and  besides  the  Prophet,  it  accepts  the  divine 
mission  both  of  Moses  and  Christ  "  The  Son  of  Maiy' 
especially  is  acknowledged  as  the  Word  proceeding  from 
God,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  Mediator  with  God  in 
heaven,  and  the  appointed  Judge  of  all  A  final  jndg* 
ment,  an  after  st^ite,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  good  and  bad 
spirits,  and  guardian  angels,  are  amongst  the  tenets  of 
this  religion.  Most  of  its  rites,  such  as  punctilious  and 
ceremonious  prayer,  ablutions,  circumcision,  pilgrimage, 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  are  either  positively 
good  or  at  the  least  hannless  ;  while  some  parts  of  its 
morality,  inculcating  the  virtues  of  almsgiving,  truth, 
sobriety,  mercy  to  the  brute  creation,  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

"  Isliim,"  or  the  Muhammadan  faith  (literally  "sub- 
mission to  CJod"),  differs,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  most 
other  relijj:ions  in  the  absence  of  a  true  priesthood.  For 
the  Ulenia* — that  is,  the  "wise"  or  "learned" — ^were 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  interpreters,  insti- 
tuted to  study  and  expound  the  text  of  the  Koran.  But 
as  tlie  Koran  contains  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
code,  this  body  could  not  fail  gradually  to  usurp  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  councils  of  the  State.     Tliis 
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^  From  the  Arabic  root  J^  ilnif  knowledgo,  science,  comet  the  i«l* 
jective  dlim,  learned,  wise,  of  which  the  plaril  is  ulcnuL 
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ilKDoe  it  stOl  enjoys  and  exerts  in  a  spirit  hostile  not 
9if  to  Chrifttianity  but  to  all  true  progress  not  in  accord- 
1^1  aee  with  the  '^  letter  of  the  law."  At  present  the  head 
iri  tftUsooU^  is  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  or  "Head  of  the 
iiU  Uh"— that  is,  next  after  the  Caliph,  but  in  purely 
ti|  fintul  matters  enjoying  a  power  almost  paramount  even 

totk  of  the  Sultan  himself. 
-<|      Education  is  still  in  an  extremely  backward  state, 
aimmt  continue  so  until  emancipated  from  the  control 
if  fte  Ulema,  whose  interest  it  is  to  restrict  its  range  to 
tkittding  and  expounding  of  the  Koran.     Attempts  at 
nfam  were  made  so  far  back  as  1845,  when  the  principle 
i  neolarisation   was   adopted    and    a   new   university 
teided  in  Constantinople.   Primary  instruction  was  soon 
'fterwaids  made  compulsory,  but  through  the  influence 
tf  tlie  Ulema  it  was  restricted  to  reading,  writing,  ele- 
Mtaiy  arithmetic,  and  the  study  of  the  Koran.     Even 
a  the  mekUi  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  medresseh  or  colleges,  the  teachers  are  all  members 
rf  the  Ulema,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  education 
itiD  resolves  itself  into  a  training  calculated  more    to 
ill  the  mosques  and  uphold  the  old  system  than  to  pro- 
duce enlightened  and  liberal-minded  citizens.     So  much, 
Iweyer,  has  been  secured  that  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
e?ai  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  can  now  at  least  read  and  write. 
The  above  description  is  applicable  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Bat  Arabia,  which  is  included  in  this  chapter,  gave  birth 
to  a  religion  that  has  extended  to  several  other  countries 
besides  the  Turkish  dominions.     The  Muhammadans  are 
liivided  into  two  sects,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs.     The 
Sunnis  are   usually  regarded   as    the    orthodox    party, 
fhey  acknowledge  the  succession  of  the  four  Caliphs  who 
inherited  the  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy  bequeathed 
^y  the  Prophet  Muhammad  himself.     Their  name  indi- 
cates those  who  follow  the  true  tradition.    The  Shiahs  are 
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usually  regarded  as  sectaries,  as  their  name  implieSr 
They  are  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Sunnis,  who 
formed  the  dominant  party  for  many  generations.  In 
this  age,  however,  they  contribute  an  influential  minority. 
Originally  they  followed  Hasan  and  Hosen,  the  grandsons 
of  the  Prophet  by  his  daughter  Fatima  and  her  husband 
AIL  The  grandsons  took  up  arms  against  the  Caliphs^ 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  and  were  slain  in  battle. 
Their  memory  is  revered  as  that  of  martyrs.  The  two 
religious  centres  of  the  sect  are  Mashhad  in  the  north-eaal 
comer  of  Persia,  and  Kerbela  on  the  border  of  Arabia 
and  Mesopotamia.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  place 
more  heartily  venerated  by  millions  of  people  than 
Kerbela.  In  the  main  the  Shiah  country  is  Persia; 
but  Bokhara,  Constantinople,  Bagdad,  Cairo,  Delhi, 
Kabul,  are  SunnL  The  Mogul  emperors  of  India  were 
Sunni,  though,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  are  many 
Shiah  sectaries  in  India.  The  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs  in 
India  have  their  respective  watch-cries.  The  Sunnis  say 
"  Dam-i-chah^r  yar ;"  or,  Hail  to  the  four  disciples  of  the 
Prophet  (that  is,  the  Caliphs).  The  Shiahs  say  "  Dam-i- 
panj-tan;"  or,  Hail  to  the  five  relations  of  the  Prophet; 
meaning  that  the  descendants  have  a  prior  claim  over 
those  who  were  the  disciples  only.  The  Sunnis  mean 
that  the  disciples  were  nominated  as  lawful  successors, 
and  that  allegiance  is  therefore  due  to  them. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  Muhammadan  practice  at  least 
is  understood  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  tolerant 

Outside  Asiatic  Turkey,  however,  the  Muhammadan 
faith  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
influential  classes  among  its  adherents.  It  has  priestly 
classes  bearing  the  names  of  Mufti,  Molavi,  Mullah. 
They  are  hearty  and  sincere  zealots.  Their  religious 
sentiments,  originally  pure  and  lofty,  often  degenerate 
into  bigotry  and  fanaticism.     From  time  to  time,  as  for 
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instance  the  Wahhabi  movement  in  Central  Arabia^  efforts 
are  made  to  reinvigorate  the  austere  strictness  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  Caliphs,  his  immediate  successors.  But 
veneration  for  the  Prophet,  his  Koran,  and  his  Tradition, 
never  causes  the  people  to  forget  the  attributes  of  God 
(Allah),  which  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  defined  and 
formulated  with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
The  merits  of  such  tenets  still  infuse  potent  life  into  the 
religion.  Though  the  name  of  "the  most  merciful"  is 
constantly  invoked,  yet  something  the  reverse  of  mercy  and 
charity,  as  understood  by  Christians,  is  really  presented. 
Almsgiving  is  indeed  proclaimed  to  be  a  duty  in  the 
loftiest  terms.  But  kindness  is  really  reserved  for  those 
within  the  pale.  For  all  outside  the  pale,  fierce  intoler- 
ance and  an  almost  sanguinary  animosity  is  declared. 
These  are  charged  with  "  unbelief,"  and  the  term  K&fir, 
or  iinbeliever,  is  still  regarded  as  a  severe  inculpation. 
For  all  that,  in  coimtries  such  as  British  India,  where 
Muliammadans  are  brought  into  contact  with  Europeans, 
the  common  humanity  asserts  itself,  and  there  many  good, 
faithful,  and  friendly  Muhammadans  are  to  be  found. 

The  Muhanmiadan  nations  are  retrograding,  and  the 
retrogression  is  in  part  attributable  to  their  religion. 
The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  the  Eede  Lecture 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1881  by  Sir  William  Muir,  one 
of  the  first  living  authorities : — 

*'  Some,  indeed,  dream  of  an  Islam  in  the  future, 
rationalised  and  regenerate.  All  this  has  been  tried 
already,  and  has  miserably  faUed.  The  Coran  has  so 
encrusted  the  religion  in  a  hard  unyielding  casement  of 
ordinances  and  social  laws,  that  if  the  shell  be  broken  the 
life  is  gone.  A  rationalistic  Islam  would  be  Islam  no 
longer.  The  contrast  between  our  own  faith  and  IsMm 
is  most  remarkable.  .  .  .  There  are  in  our  Scriptures 
living  germs  of  truth  which  consist  with  civil  and  reli- 
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gious  liberty,  and  will  expand  with  advancing  civilisatioiL 
In  Islam  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  Coran  has  no  such 
teaching  as  with  us  has  abolished  polygamy,  slavery,  and 
arbitrary  divorce,  and  has  elevated  woman  to  her  proper 
place.  As  a  Eeformer,  Mahomet  did  advance  his  people 
to  a  certain  point,  but  as  a  Prophet  he  left  them  fixed 
immovably  at  that  point  for  all  time  to  come.  .  .  .  The 
tree  is  of  artificial  planting ;  instead  of  containing  within 
itself  the  germ  of  growth  and  adaptation  to  the  vaiious 
nHpiirements  of  time  and  clime  and  circumstance,  expand- 
ing with  the  genial  sunshine  and  rain  from  heaven,  it 
ri'mains  the  same  forced  and  stunted  thing  as  when  first 
pUmtOil  some  twelve  centuries  ago." 


1 1.  Stati^irs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia^ 
Areas  and  Populatioxs. 


Andtolia 

\  KuTviistan 

S\  \\.\  .         .         .         , 


n  in  M|.  miles. 

Pop.1 

220,000 

10,859,124 

30,000 

674,608 

50,000 

1,570,587 

220,000 

5,934,338 

lOS.O'M) 

2,309,837 

12,000 

700,000 

S00,000 

1,614,857 

500.000 

3,400,000 

1.440.000 

27,055,346 

ArvKo\:M  vTK  Oi.\ss'.r:v*\r:.'»N  by  Races  and  Rcugions. 


r-.irk*  :  ArAvV.'K  Arr.:fnU.  Svna.  etc 
Ar-tlxs  :  A:v.V:a.  M<».''iv^:AniiA.  SA-ria    . 

.  Kur.U ;  Kv.r.i:*tAr.,  Arsfai*.  Anatolia 
^  ^^^.■A*J^■.Av.s  Ai.i  A^  ^LLasias*  :  A w«:*<:a 

1a;.s     iA::>:jkr»  Ar-Ai^.^   . 


Pop. 
11,500,000 

7.600,000 

1,750,000 

1,500,000 

400.000 

200,000 

200,000 

15.000 


•  <.  N...  *  .X  ^\,viM  \u  ^CKv^OiK  •  K-  ».-«f  ,«/  u*  S^ttlk  SMS.  tex  vitk  p«cnltarr)tea 
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3,610,000 


(Greeks :  Anatolia,  Syria 
Armenians :  Armenia,  Anatolia  . 
Maronites:  Syria         .... 
Nestorians:  Mesopotamia,  Eurdistdn 
"  Dmses :  Syria,  Hanr&n 
Jews :  Anatolia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia 
Nusairieh :  Syria,  Anatolia 
Kizil-Bashis:  Anatolia 
Yezides:  Anatolia,  Mesopotamia 
Ishmaelites:  Syria      .... 


Sundries 
260,000 


Pop. 

2,000,000 

350,000 

760,000 

250,000 

250,000 

90,000 

80,000 

50,000 

80,000 

10,000 

2,000 

"27,550,000 


Vilayets  *  and  Sep  abate  Administrations. 


Asia  Minor 


Scutari 

Ismid 

Khodavendikiar 

Bi«a 

Aidin 

Kastamuni        .... 
Angora      .        •        •        .        . 

Konia 

Janik 

Sivas 

Trebizond          .... 
.Adana 

!  Archipelago      .... 
Samos  (Principality) 
Erzerum 

I  ^xZlZ  ..... 

X  Van 

iDiarbekr 

Bagdad     

Irak  &£.  Arabia  Basra  and  El-Hasa    . 

r  Aleppo 

-j  Damascus  .... 

I  Lebanon  (Christian  Protectorate) 
Jerusalem  .... 

IHejas 
Yemen               .... 


1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 

5 
2 
2 
4 

6 

•  •  • 

4 
7 
1 
1 
2 
_4 

78 
Deduct,  ceded  1878,  to  Russia,     415,178  (Batiim,  etc.) 

to  England,  186,100  (Cyprus) 
to  Persia  5,000  (Kotur) 

Total 
Independent  Arabia 

Grand  Total,  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia   . 


No.  of  Sai\Jiik8.       Pop. 


^gean  . 
Armenia 

Kurdistdn 

Mesopotamia 


Sjrria 

Palestine 
West  Arabia 


f  ) 


450,000 

228,288 

1,883,948 

193,500 

1,611,866 

1,258,958 

860,397 

1,260,003 

889,787 

1,383,762 

856,141 

469,368 

460,611 

»  45,000 

674,608 

337,779 

1,015,269 

220,539 

4,755,618 

1,276,572 

1,298,232 

991,605 

330,000 

390,000 

720,000 

798,000 

24,165,624 
606,278 

23,559,346 
8,400,000 

27,059,346 


1  or  thcM  about  800,000  are  "  Unlates'*— that  ft,  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

>  Both  the  number  and  names  of  the  vilayets  and  sanjaici  have  been  subject  to  con- 
siderable changes  from  time  to  time.  The  arrangement  here  adopted  is  substantially 
that  of  Mr.  Redhouse. 

s  Before  the  earthquake  of  1881.    Present  population  about  40,000. 
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Towns  with  upwards  of  4000  Inhabitants.^ 


Smyrnft 

Damascus 

Aleppo 

Scutari 

Beyrdt 

Brusa    . 

Ba^arl 

Kaisarieh 

Maskat 

Erzerum 

Trebizond 

Sana    . 

Mosul  . 

Mecca 

Diarbekr 

Urfa     . 

Manissa 

Tokat   . 

Angora 

Edessa 

Aidin    . 

Jidda    . 

Aden 

Aintab . 

Kiutayah 

Jerusalem 

Sivas    . 

Amassia 

Konia  . 

Hodcida 


Pop. 
150,000 
180,000 
90,000 
80,000 
76,000 
70,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
65,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
45,000 
46,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
88,000 
35,000 
85,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
28,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


TripoU 

Rhodes 

Gaza 

Horns  . 

Medina 

Riad     . 

Maidin 

Ismid  . 

Bitlis    . 

Saida    . 

Nablus    , 

Latakia 

Tarsus  . 

Jaffa 

Han     . 

Hillah. 

Kumah 

Rowandiz 

Taif      . 

Mokha 

Nazareth 

Yanbo  . 

Basra    . 

Arabkir 

Bethlehem 

Hebron 

At'i*e 

Bayazid 

Loheia 


1  These  figures  are  mostly  aitproztmstive. 
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PERSIA. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area — Iranian  Plateau — 

Coast'line — Islands. 


bar  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Mesopotamian  basin, 

liiicb  may  be  r^arded  as  its  northern  extension,  the 

imi  nses  abruptly  to  a  vast  upland  region,  occupying  the 

vUe  space   between   the    Tigris    and    Indus    valleys. 

Ann  its  earliest  known  inhabitants,  the  Iranian  branch 

tftlie  Aryan  race,  this  region  has  received  the  name  of 

fle  hanian  plateau.     In  relation  to  the  general  highland 

ffstem  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  must  be  regarded  as 

feming  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  central 

lod  western  tablelands.     For  it  is  united  through  the 

Paropamisus  and  Hindu-Kush  eastwards  with  the  Great 

Pamir,  the  focus  of  the  Asiatic  system,  and  through  the 

innenian  highlands  westwards  with  the  Anatolian  table- 

bnd,  whence  the  uplands  are  continued  across  the  iEgean 

to  the  Balkan  ranges  and  the  Alps,  the  focus  of   the 

European  system. 

This  vast  tableland,  which  has  a  total  area  of  about 
one  million  square  miles,  presents  the  form  of  a  trapeze, 
enclosed  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  north 
by  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  eastwards  by  the  Indus 
valley,  westwards  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mesopotamian 
basin.  It  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  distinct  mountain 
ranges^  which  descend  everywhere  abruptly  to  the  sur- 
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rounding  waters  and  depressions,  except  in  the  north-weBt> 
where  they  merge  in  the  still  more  elevated  Knrdistdn 
and  Armenian  liighlands.  Through  these  the  plateau  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Caucasus  range 
traversing  the  Ponto-Caspian  isthmus.  But  here  there 
is  a  deep  intervening  depression  through  which  the  Kiir 
(CTrus)  flows  east  to  the  Caspian,  while  farther  west  the 
valley  of  the  Sion  (Phasis),  draining  to  the  Euxine, 
forms  a  less  marked  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
systems. 

The  Iranian  plateau  thus  forms  a  clear  geographical 
unit.     But  ethnically  and  politically  it  is  a  divided  land. 
Although  the  original  home  of  Aryan  peoples,  it  has  for 
ages  been  the  battlefield  of  "  Iran"  and  "  Turan" — that  is, 
of  the  rival  Caucasic  and  Mongolo-Tatar  races.       This 
struggle,   combined  with  the    spread    of   Islam    in    the 
seventh  century,  has  brought  about  a  final  rupture  of  the 
old  Persian  Empire,  which  formerly  gave  political  imity 
to  the  land.     The  eastern  section  of  the  plateau  is  thus 
at  present  occui)ied  by  the  independent  States  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Kelat  (Baluchistan),  the  western  by  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  which  at  one 
time  stretched  from  the  Bosplionis  to  the  Indus.       And 
even  here  the  sceptre  of  the  "  king  of  kings  "  has  passed 
from  the  old  native  Persian  dynasties  to  a  house  of  the 
intruding  Turanian  race.     Tlie  usurper  Nadir  Shah  was 
khan  of  the  Afshar  Turki  tribe,  and  the  present  ruling 
family  belongs  to  the  rival  Qi'ijar  Tiirki  clan.^ 

Within  its  present  limits,  as  laid  down  by  various 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  by  the  Sfatan  and 
Afghan  l^ouudary  Commissions  of  1870-2,  Persia  is 
bounded  on  the  north — 1st,  by  the  Russian  territory  of 

^  Hence  the  title  of  tlie  present  Shall — 

Nasr  11(1 -din  Slidh  Qajir. 
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Transcaucasia^  the  frontier  line  here  following  the  Biver 
Aras  (Araxes)  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to  the 
plain  of  Mogan  and  the  Lenkoran  district  on  the 
Caspian,  which  are  included  in  Transcaucasia ;  2d,  by 
the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian ;  3d,  by  the  new  Bussian 
Transcaspian  territory,  formerly  the  Tekke  Turkoman 
country.  Here  the  frontier  has  not  yet  been  determined 
by  the  Russo-Persian  Boundary  Commission  of  1881; 
but  it  will  probably  run  from  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Caspian,  along  the  Atrak  Biver  and  Eopet-dagh,  through 
Askabad  to  Sarakhs  on  the  Tajand  Biver.  Westwards, 
Persia  borders  on  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  limits  here  follow- 
ing a  line  already  laid  down  at  p.  31.  On  the  south- 
west and  south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea  form 
the  natural  limits,  which  again  become  arbitrary,  and  in 
some  places  quite  uncertain,  on  the  east  towards  Baluchis- 
tan and  Afghanistan.  The  line  has  been  drawn  in  the 
south  from  Gwatar  on  the  coast  to  the  Maskid  Biver, 
between  which  and  Lake  Sfstdn  it  is  somewhat  vague. 
Farther  north  it  runs  nearly  under  the  61st  meridian 
to  Ghurian,  beyond  which  it  follows  the  Hari-nid  to 
Sarakhs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  south  the 
frontier  line  should  be  drawn  much  farther  to  the  east 
than  is  the  case  in  most  English  maps,  so  as  to  include  a 
large  slice  of  Makran  (South  Baluchistan)  and  most  of 
Slstan  proper,  which  has  always  been  claimed  and  is  now 
held  by  the  Shah's  government. 

With  this  rectification  of  the  east  frontier  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half  of  the  Iranian  plateau  belongs 
to  Persia.  The  Wazir  of  Karman  has  even  lately  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Sardar  of  Baluchistan,  and  attached 
to  his  government  are  the  two  large  districts  of  Bampiir 
and  West  Makran,  which  are  practically  Persian  territory. 
Including  these  outlying  tracts,  the  monarchy  forms  an 
irregular  triangular  mass  with  a  base  running  from  below 
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Mount  Ararat  for  about  1000  miles  south-east  to  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  and  with  nearly  equal  sides  of  700  miles  north 
and  east  from  Ararat  to  Sarakhs,  and  thence  to  the  south 
coast  at  Gwatar  in  61''  30'  K  long.  Its  contour  has 
])een  compared  to  that  of  a  cat  on  a  footstool,  and  as 
Persia  is  specially  famous  for  its  cats,  the  fitness  of  the 
resemblance  cannot  be  denied.  Tlie  total  area  is  about 
610,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  five  to  ten  millions,  or  from  eight  to  six- 
teen to  the  square  mile. 

Notwithstanding  its  extensive  oceanic  coast-line  d 
over  900  miles  from  Fao  to  Gwatar,  Persia  is  almost 
destitute  of  islands.    In  the  Arabian  Sea  scarcely  a  reef 
exists,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  besides  a  few  rocks  and 
the  small  but  important  island  of  Elarak,  nothing  but  the 
Kishm    group    of   islands    claimed    by    the    Sultan  of 
Oman.      Off  the   Caspian   coast  also  there    is    a  total 
absence  of   islands,   and   even   here  the  little  rock  of 
Ashurada  in  the  south-east  comer  has  been  ceded  to 
Russia.       The   importance    of  Ashurada   as    a  Eussian 
station  is  considerable. 


2.  Belief  of  the  land  :  Highlands — Plains — Deserts^ 

The  Kavirs. 

Since  the  surveys  of  Khanikoff,  Lovett,  St  John, 
and  others,  between  the  years  1858  and  1876,  our 
notions  regarding  the  extent,  direction,  and  elevation  of 
the  Persian  mountain  systems  have  been  fundamentally 
modified.  Yet  the  old  ideas  still  hold  their  ground  in 
popular  treatises,  which  continue  to  represent  the  country 
as  mainly  a  vast  sandy  plain  fringed  on  the  north  wad 
west  by  continuous  escarpments.  The  truth  is  that  the 
land  is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  lofty  ranges  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  strictly  highland  would  seem  to 
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(Riiilgreafljoyer  the  plateau  fonnation.  These  ranges, 
liklijWith  few  exceptioiis,  run  with  surprising  regularity 
I' I  k  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east/  are  far 
^1  U^than  was  supposed,  and  so  perfect  is  the  parallelism 
'I  tkt  it  actually  influences  the  direction  of  the  atmo- 
'^1  1^  currents  in  all  the  central  and  western  provinces. 
Ik  disposition  of  the  ranges,  especially  in  the  interior, 
isatillfiir  from  being  perfectly  understood;  but  we  now 
^1  bo?  tkt  some  of  the  ridges  run  for  over  100  miles  at 
■em altitudes  of  from  8000  to  10,000,  rising  in  some 
ito  to  16,000  or  17,000  feet.  The  most  extensive 
ai  kftiest  seems  to  be  the  Kiih-Dindr,^  traversing  the 
vertem  province  of  Fars,  in  the  normal  direction,  at  an 
ATBtion  of  perhaps  17,000  or  18,000  feet  Although 
iffl  unexplored  it  is  perfectly  visible  from  the  Persian 
C^lf  at  a  distance  of  130  miles  over  intervening  coast 
wages  known  to  be  10,000  feet  high.  Yet  this  is  about 
^  beight  given  on  many  old  maps  to  a  doubtful  Mount 
^ena,  assumed  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  Kiih- 
J^.  So  also  the  volcanic  Damavand,  highest  peak  of 
the  HbuTz  chain  fringing  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
'^wlly  marked  14,700  feet  on  the  maps,  has  been  fixed 
V the  Russian  Caspian  Survey  at  18,600,  and  Mount 
Sftvalan,  between  Tabriz  and  the  Caspian,  has  been  raised 
•rUie  same  authority  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet. 
^  ium-Kilh  range,  running  south-eastwards  to  Yazd, 
Stains  for  a  long  way  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  is 

It  ii  canons  to  note  that  the  same  direction  was  followed  by  the  re- 
P^ihodcB  of  earthquake  felt  in  September  1881  in  the  Ehoi  district, 
^''^i^    The  name  Azairbijdn  (corresponding  with  the  ancient  Media) 

■*»  "place  of  fire,"  from  the  old  Persian  word  . jT  (Azur),  "fire,"  like 
^«nddFnego. 

^ik  or  K6h  (iS)  is  the  Persian  term  for  mountain,  as  in  Kdh-i-Nur^ 

"Hoimtain  of  Light"      Like  the  Arabic  Jebel  and  Tiirki  Dagh,  it  is 
'^  *l«o  for  a  continuous  chain. 
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continued  towards  the  volcanic  KiUi-i-Basmdn  (10,001 
to  12,000  feet),  by  the  snowy  Kiih-Banin»  and  oth< 
lofty  ridges,  culminating  with  the  Kiih-Hasar  (14,551 
feet).      South-east  of  this  point  the  Kiih-i-Nai 
volcano  in  Sarhtld  rises  to  12,000  or  15,000  feet 

In  the  Bampiir  or  south-eastern  comer  of  Persia  th^^  -^ 
normal  north-westerly  direction  is  broken  by  the 
ranges,  which  run  either  south-west  or  west  and 

parallel  with  the  sea.     The  only  other  important  excep 

tion  to  the  general  parallelism  occurs  in  the  north,  where^^^"^ 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Elburz  sweeps  round  the^^-^^^ 
Caspian  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Mount  Dama — ^i- 
vand  to  the  valley  of  the  Eiver  Gurgan. 

In  the  north-west  the  separate  ranges  meige  in  On 
general  highland  systems   of   Luristan,   Kurdistan,  anc 
Armenia,  where  several  snowy  peaks  fall  little  short  ol 
15,000  feet.    In  the  north-east  the  Khorasan  frontier  ia^st.  £ 
usually  supposed   to  be  separated  from  the 
depression    by    a    continuous    range    running 
Afghanistiln     and    the    Caspian,    and     connecting    th( 
Hindu-Kush  through  the  Paropamisus  and  Ghor  moun- 
tains with  the  Elburz  range.     But  here  also  the  maiTr      i 

direction  is  south-east   and    north-west  from  the  Hari 

nid  valley  to  the  Great  and  Little  Balkans  near  KraBUO^— 
vodsk  on  the  Caspian.     Thus  the  Kuren-dagh,^  the  KopeU  — 
dagh,  and  tlie   other  unsur\'eyed  sections  of  the  nortfci 
Khorasiin   highlands,  nin,  not  in  a  continuous  line,  but  t 
rather  at  an  obtuse  an^ijle  with  the  north  Afghan  systeia, 
and  the  break  of  continuity  is  well  marked  by  the  vaDe^ 
of  the   Hari-nid   and   Tajand,  giving   easy  access  bom 
Turkestiin  to  Herat.     It  follows  that  the  northern  scaxp 
of  Khorasan   fonns  an  eastern  continuation,  not  of  the 

^  Although  from  8000  to  11,000  feet  high,  the  Kuren-dagh  was 
scarcely  kno\\'n  till  its  rediscovery  by  V.  Baker  in  1873  (see  Cl(W^  ** 
the  East,  p.  289). 
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Bhin^  bat  of  the  Caucasus,  a  fact  which  has  only 
Mently  been  determined  beyond  doubt 

The  Persian  or  western  section  of  the  Iranian  plateau 
ks  tlnis  a  mean  altitude  of  probably  not  less  than  5000 
feet,  with  a  general  tendency  to  rise  towards  all  the  sea- 
bonds  and  the  western  and  northern  frontiers.  Between 
the  coast  ranges  and  the  sea  there  are  scarcely  any  low- 
kfid  or  alluvial  plains  except  those  of  Khuzistan  at  the 
knd  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  few  strips  north  of 
Baahahr  and  east  of  Bandar- Abbas.  On  the  Caspian  also 
the  only  alluvial  tract  of  importance  is  the  delta  of  the 
Sifid-rdd,  noted  for  its  great  fertility.  But  in  the  in- 
toior,  besides  the  rich  plain  of  the  Urmia  basin  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  extensive  level  tracts  everjrwhere 
occur  between  the  parallel  ridges.  Those  of  Isfahdn  and 
Shinzin  the  west  maintain  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet, 
nang  south-eastwards  to  perhaps  6000  feet.  But  east- 
vaids  and  north-eastwards  the  land  falls  continuously  to 
the  two  great  depressions  of  Slstan  and  Khorasan,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  1300  or  1400  feet  above  sea-level. 
Here  flie  plains  become  more  extensive,  but  also  more 
Mid,  Ae  grassy  valleys  gradually  yielding  to  sandy  and 
saline  swamps  and  wastes.  Eastwards  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  the  mastery  seems  to  be  going  on  between  the  arable 
tracts  and  the  shifting  sands,  which  have  already  absorbed 
e?en  some  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Ehages  south-east 
of  Tehrdn,  and  which  are  now  threatening  to  swallow  up 
Tazd  m  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 

Still  farther  east  the  sands  themselves  yield  to  those 
dieary  saline  marshy  tracts  so  characteristic  of  East 
Persia,  and  which  are  termed  Kavir  in  the  north  and 
£i/yi  in  the  south.  Here  all  the  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding streams  and  from  the  slight  rainfall  is  collected 
^  the  depressions,  where  it  forms  a  saline  efflorescence 
^th  a  thin  whitish  crust,  beneath  which  the  moisture  is 
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retained   for  a   considerable  tiin&      Thus  aie  prodoo^^ 
those  dangerous  and  impassable  slimy  quagmires,  whi&^^ 
in  winter  are  covered  with  brine,  in  sunmier  by  a  thic'    ^ 
incrustation  of  salt 

By  far  the  most  extensive  of  these  saline  wastes  u^c:i& 
the  Dasht-i-Kavfr,  or  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Khorasair:^^ 
which,  with  its  southern  continuation  the  Desert  of  Lii-£^^ 
in  Karman,  occupies  probably  the  greater  part  of  Easi^at-iSt 
Persia.  The  northern  desert,  which  is  much  more  salt  thaix:  .^d 
the  southern,  and  apparently  separated  from  it  by  a  dis 
tinct  water-parting,  is  divided  into  two  great  and  sevc 
minor  sections,  drained  by  the  Shurab,  Karasu,  and  other ^^.er 
streams,  which  unite  to  form  the  Great  Elavir.  There  Bxwrr^zje 
some  other  large  formations  of  a  similar  character,  nortHT-c^ 
of  Kiim,  west  of  Yazd,  and  south  of  Khaf,  while  "  th» 
ordinary  kavirs  are  innumerable"  (St.  John).  Their  m< 
elevation  above  the  sea  seems  to  be  little  over  500 
()00  feet,  and  some  authorities  have  even  asserted  iha^^t 
the  Great  Kavir  is  actually  at  a  lower  level  than  tli^^e 
Caspian. 

3.  ITydrography :  Inland  and  Seaward  Areas  of 
Drainayc — The  Atrak  and  Tajand  Rivers. 

In  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  has  a  distinct  inland  drainage  lil^^ 
that  of  so  many  other  Asiatic  tablelands.  For  while  the 
average  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  about  5000  feet>  it 
rises  to  8000  towards  the  Tigris  valley  and  all  the  wir- 
rounding  seas.  In  fact,  tlie  true  basin-like  character  not 
only  of  Persia  but  of  the  whole  Iranian  plateau  is  fully 
established  by  a  compaiison  of  the  inland  and  outer  areas 
of  drainage.  Of  this  plateau  about  230,000  square 
miles  drain  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  260,000  to  the 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  leaving  no  less  than  550,000 
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foAe  inland  diainaga  Of  this  area  over  200,000 
UoDg  to  the  Helmand  or  Slstan  basin  (160,000  in 
ij^aiustan  and  Baluchistan,  40,000  in  East  Persia), 
ai  the  total  inland  drainage  of  Persia  proper  has  been 
otinated  at  somewhat  less  than  two-tliirds  of  its  whole 
m,  as  thus: — 

Square  Miles. 

To  the  Indian  Ocean         .         .         .         130,000 

Aral  and  Caspian  .         .         .         100,000 

d  (  Lake  Slstdn  ....  40,000 

I  <  Lake  Urmia  .         .  20,000 

M  (  EaYirs  and  other  depressions  .         320,000 

Total  Area         .         .         610,000 

The  rivers  draining  the  western  and  south-western 
^^l^  to  the  Indian  Ocean  diminish  in  size  from  north- 
west to  south-east      Thus  by  far  the  largest  are  the 
^khah,  Eanin,  and  Jarahi,  flowing  from  the  Kurdistan 
ttdLoristan  highlands  through  Khuzistdn  and  Arabistau 
to  the  Shat-el-Arab  at  the  head  of   the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  Kanin,  which  with  the  Diz  forms  a  stream  navi- 
^ble  to  the  first  range  of  hills,  formerly  flowed  direct  to 
tie  sea,  but  now  sends  most  of  its  waters  through  an 
artificial  channel  to  the    Shat-el-Arab    at   Mohamrah, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jarahi.     Farther  south  the 
Tab  hag  helped  to  form  the  Arabistan  delta,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  in  Persia.     But 
from  this  point  to  the  Indus  not  a  single  navigable  stream 
reaches  the  coast.      Noteworthy  is  the  Minab,  which, 
;hough   scarcely  marked  on    the  maps,  drains   all  the 
txtensive  plains   across   the  hills  to  the  north-east  of 
iandar-Abbas. 

Of  those  flowing  to  the  Caspian  by  far  the  largest  is 
be  Kizil-Uztlin  (Safld-nid,  or  "white  river"),  which 
rains  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles  east  and  south  of 
ake  Urmia.     The  opposite  or  south-western  coast  of 
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the  Caspian  is  reached  by  the  Guigan  and  ^ 
latter  of  which  possesses  great  political  im^ 
marking  the  possible  future  Busso-Persian  ftqj 
in  this  direction.  In  the  absence,  perhapa^  i| 
information,  its  course  has  been  varioiialy  lij 
apparently  according  to  the  political  prodivitil 
cartographers.  But  it  is  now  known  to  bej 
with  the  Germeh-nid  (Germe  Khaneh),  wi| 
near  Kabushan  (Kushau)  on  the  southern  diO| 
Kuren-dagh,  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  abooft- 
E.  long.,  and  37^  30'  K  lat.  It  flows  tliAiio 
north-west  through  Shirvan  and  Biijniird  a 
southern  base  of  the  Kuren-dagh  and  through  tl 
Turkoman  country  to  the  Caspian  at  Hasan  I 
Although  over  300  miles  long,  the  Atrak  is 
more  than  30  feet  broad  at  its  mouth,  exce] 
the  spring  floods,  when  it  overflows  its  banks  to 
of  7000  or  8000  feet.  At  other  times  it  : 
exhausted  by  irrigation  canals  and  evaporatic 
reaching  the  Caspian.  Near  Kabush&n  \ 
also  rises  the  Kashaf-nid,  which,  however,  flo^ 
east  past  Mashhad  to  the  left  bank  of  the  1 
their  junction  forming  the  Tajand.  This  rive 
ofiers  the  most  accessible  approach  from  Tori 
Herat,  does  not  end  in  the  sands  near  SaraU 
generally  supposed,  but  expands  into  a  swam 
Attok  country  about  58**  E.  long.  With 
ciency  of  moisture  it  would  doubtless  reach 
pian  either  directly  or  through  the  Usboi,  or 
of  the  Oxus,  between  the  Little  Balkan  and 
dagh. 

The  inland  drainage,  notwithstanding  its  vas 
receives  no  rivers  of  any  size,  and  most  of  then 
brackish  before  losing  themselves  in  the  lake 
desert     The  largest  are  the  Aji-chai  and  Jaghati 
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to  the  salt  lake  Urmia ;  the  already -mentioned  Kara-su 
(Hamadan-rdd)  and  Shurab  disappearing  in  the  Great 
Kayir,  the  Zainda-nid  watering  the  Isfahan  district,  and 
nmning  dry  in  the  unexplored  salt  marsh  of  Gravkhdna  ; 
the  Eiir  (Bendamir),  chief  feeder  of  the  salt  lake  Bakh- 
tegan,  whose  true  name  is  Nlris  ;  lastly,  the  Mashkid, 
vhich  filters  rather  than  flows  along  the  Baluchistan 
frontier  northwards  to  the  Hamun-i-Mashkel  in  the 
Earan  desert,  which  is  separated  by  a  range  of  hiUs 
from  Lake  Sistan. 

4.  Natural  and  Folitical  Divisions :  Irak — S{stdn — 
Khorasdn — The  Caspian  Provinces — Urmia. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  its  physical  constitu- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  western  section  of  the  Iranian 
plateau  presents  two  well-marked  natural  divisions  only 
— the  central  and  lowland  plains,  and  the  highlands,  by 
vhich  they  are  enclosed  on  every  side  except  towards  the 
Helmand  basin.  But  while  the  plains  are  mainly  com- 
prised in  the  two  great  provinces  of  KhorasAn  and 
EarmaD,  the  uplands  with  the  narrow  intervening  coast 
strips  are,  for  administrative  purposes,  subdivided  into  nine 
other  crovemments,  as  shown  in  the  statistical  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

These  "Memleket,'*  as  they  are  called,  are  grouped 
round  Irak-Ajemi,  which  forms  the  political  centre  of  the 
State.     Here  are  situated  both  Isfahan  and  Tehran,  the  old 
and  new  capitaL    Irak  slopes  from  the  Kurdistan  highlands 
eastwards  down  to  the  Khorasan  wastes,  and  rises  north- 
waitls  to  the  Elburz  range,  separating  it  from  the  Caspian. 
Southwards  it  reaches  to  the  Kiih-Dinar  range,  thus  in- 
cluding in  its   general    administration    the    subordinate 
divisions   of  Ardalan,  Luristan,  and  Kashan,     Here  are 
some  rich  grassy  plains  and  fertile  valleys,  which  when 

M 
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well  watered  yield  excellent  crops  of  cereals  and  firnitB. 
But  in  the  east  most  of  the  land  is  waste,  and  already 
invaded  by  the  sands  continually  advancing  westwards. 

North  and  south  of  Irak-Ajemi  lie  the  provinces  of 
Azairbijan,  Luristau,  and  Khuzistan,  the  latter  including 
the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Arabistan  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea 
stretch  the  extensive  governments  of  Farsistan,  Karman, 
and  that  portion  of  Makran  assigned  by  the  Baluchistan 
Boundary  Commission  to  Persia.  These  coast  regions 
consist  of  lofty  liighlands  rising  in  terraces  rapidly  in- 
land, and  with  their  main  axes  running  north-west  and 
south-east  everywhere  except  in  Makran,  where  they  run 
partly  south-west  and  north-east,  partly  west  and  east 
parallel  with  the  coast. 

North  of  Maknin,  and  almost  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Iranian  plateau,  lies  the  deep  depression  of  Sistan, 
now  partly  included  in  Persian  territory,  but  geographic- 
ally belonging  mainly  to  tlie  Afghan  drainage  system. 
It  is  an  extensive  level  and  low-lying  tract  on  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Baluchistan,  partly  filled  by 
the  Hamdn  (Sistan)  Lake  or  swamp,  which  receives  the 
Helinand,  Farah,  and  other  large  rivers  from  the  east, 
but  only  a  few  insignificant  streams  from  Persia.  The 
basin  does  not,  however,  form  a  single  expanse  of  water, 
but  is  divided  into  the  three  depressions  fed  by  the 
Farah,  Helmand,  and  Zirreh.^  The  so-called  plain 
of  Hamiin  is  generally  dr}%  and  the  presence  of  a  lai^ 
lake  at  this  spot,  as  marked  on  most  maps,  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  that  in  spring  a  few  pools 
or  tarns  are  formed  in  the  channels  about  the  river 
mouths,  and  occasionally  united  by  floods  in  a  continuous 
sheet  of  water  some   70  miles  long  by  25  broad,  but 

^  The  Ziireh,  formerly  supposed  to  drain  south  to  the  Arabian  Sea, 
would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  flow  north  to  the  Hamun-i-Mashkel  basin. 
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nreely  erer  more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Its 
wngin  is  ooYcred  with  a  dense  growth  of  reeds,  tenanted 
\j  nnmeious  herds  of  wild  hogs.  The  water  is  fresh 
Aoot  the  liYcr  mouths,  but  elsewhere  brackish,  while  its 
M  seems  to  be  gradually  rising,  owing  to  the  mass  of 
teitns  and  mud  brought  down  by  its  influents.  Al- 
tkovg^  fish  are  scarce,  it  is  much  frequented  by  geese, 
ia/k,  and  other  water-fowl. 

Sr  Frederic  Goldsmid  of  the  English  Boundary 
GoBunission  distinguishes  two  districts  in  this  region — 
Srtan  proper  and  Outer  Slstan.  Tlie  former,  with  an 
■n  of  perhaps  980  square  miles,  has  a  settled  popula- 
in  of  35,000,  besides  10,000  nomads, — one-third 
fWans,  Baluchis,  and  Afghans,  the  rest  "  Slstanis." 
Hk  country  is  generally  flat,  with  a  sandy  alluvial  soil, 
pwing  shrubs,  but  no  trees.  There  is  no  lack  of  irriga- 
^  by  means  of  rills  and  rivulets,  and  the  land  is  fertile, 
Pdding  melons  in  profusion,  besides  the  staple  products, 
'Ittt  and  barley,  and  excellent  pasturage. 

Outer  Sistan  comprises  the  country  stretching  along 
4^ right  bank  of  the  Helmand  some  120  miles  farther 
^and  properly  forming  part  of  Afghanistan. 

The  whole  of  the  north-east  is  comprised  in  the  vast 
F^ce  of  Khorasan,  which  was  carefully  explored  by  a 
^^^  expedition  conducted  by  Khanikofif  in  1858,  and 
'''^then  visited  by  Baker,  Napier,  MacGregor,  and  several 
^  travellers.  Its  eastern  section,  contrary  to  the 
?*wal  impression,  has  been  found  to  be  very  hilly,  and 
"*  southern  portion  even  bears  the  name  of  Kuhistan,^ 

^m  K^,  monntain,  and  the  ending  stdn  or  istdn,  so  universal  in 
^*™tt  geographical  nomenclatnre.  This  ending  has  the  general  meaning 
"•awfry,  as  in  Farsistan,  Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  etc  It  comes  from 
uK  Aryan  loot  tan,  as  in  the  Latin  tcndo,  with  the  primary  idea  of  exten- 
*''»,  whence  a  large  open  space,  a  plain,  and  land  in  general.  InHhis 
■^  it  bas  traveUed  with  the  spread  of  the  Aryan  race  eastwards  to 
"*«An(d«,  westwards  to  Aqtii-taniOf  and  Bri-tania. 
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or  "  Highlands."  But  between  the  ranges  there  extend 
broad  tracts  of  waste  lands  eastwards  to  Afghanistan, 
westwards  to  Irak-AjemL 

In  this  region  traces  are  still  everywhere  met  of  the 
recent  famine  as  well  as  of  the  abject  fear  hitherto  inspired 
by  the  neighbouring  Turkoman  hordes,  whose  predatory 
raids  the  feeble  Persian  Government  was  powerless  to 
resist  But  this  source  of  trouble  has  been  lessened  since 
the  Sussian  occupation  of  the  Attak  in  1881.  But  so 
great  was  the  distress  from  hunger  that  it  got  the  better 
of  the  intense  fear  with  which  the  people  regarded  their 
hereditary  foe.  Bellew  teUs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mashhad  crowded  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  being  seized  and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Turko- 
man marauders,  prefering  a  crust  of  bread  in  exile  and 
slavery  to  a  lingering  deatli  by  starvation  at  home.  The 
Turkomans  spared  none  but  tlie  Arabs,  paid  no  respect 
to  sex  or  age,  and  all  unable  to  pay  a  sufficient  ransom 
were  carried  off  and  publicly  sold  in  tlie  slave-market  of 
Kliiva  before  its  suppression  by  the  Eussians  in  1874. 
But  since  the  Perso-Turkoman  has  become  a  Perso-Bussian 
border-land,  something  has  been,  and  will  yet  further  be, 
done  towards  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  of  predatory 
raids  witliin  Turkestan.  And  the  establishment  of  order 
there  must  sooner  or  later  lessen,  if  not  stop,  the  practice 
whereby  the  Turkomans  carry  off  Persians  into  slavery. 

The  open  country  visited  by  Bellew  was  found  to  be 
dotted  over  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  tower,  formed  by  a 
round  mud  wall  14  feet  high  enclosing  an  empty  space 
open  to  the  sky,  and  with  a  low  entrance  accessible  only 
on  all  fours.  The  moment  the  Turkoman  horsemen  were 
detected,  the  people  took  refuge  'v^dtli  their  flocks  in  these 
buildings,  which  offered  them  a  safe  if  temporary  refuga 

The  provinces  of  Gliiliin  and  Mazandanin  comprise 
the  wooded  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz,  besides  a  more 
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ffksBextensiye  strip  of  flat  alluvial  coast-land  between 
tbt  nmge  and  the  Caspian.  This  tract,  often  swampy 
flid  exposed  to  deadly  fevers,  and  producing  chiefly  rice, 
cotton,  8il][,  and  some  sugar-cane,  is  mostly  covered  with 
km  finests,  like  the  neighbouring  moimtains  themselves. 
Vam  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare,  desert 
ffttid  regions  to  the  south  of  the  Elburz — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  rest  of  Persia,  which  has  been  caustically  described 
» a  land  divided  into  two  sections — a  salt  waste  and  a 
■ItleBs  uraste. 

The  extreme  north-west  between  the  Caspian  and 
Jnfey — that  is,  the  "cat's  head"  in  the  general  contour — 
ieomprised  in  the  province  of  Azairbijan.  It  is  partly 
«tt  off  from  the  Caspian  by  the  Eussian  district  of  Len- 
ktan,  and  the  Eusso-Persian  frontier  is  here  traced  by 
^  Siver  Aras  almost  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat 
ittly  to  its  junction  with  the  Kiir.  In  this  upland 
^fa^  where  Mount  Savalan  attains  an  altitude  of 
W,00O  feet,  the  great  feature  is  the  remarkable  closed 
^  of  Lake  Urmia,  alike  interesting  in  a  geological, 
timical,  and  economic  sense.  In  this  comparatively 
Jttnow  tract  several  streams  rise  almost  in  close  proximity, 
^  nevertheless  flow  in  four  opposite  directions — the 
^fid-rdd  east  to  the  Caspian,  the  Kara  Eud  north  to  the 
^  the  Aji-chai  west  to  Lake  Urmia,  the  Zab  south- 
^  to  the  Tigris.  Here  also,  after  a  lapse  of  thousands 
^  years,  the  surrounding  antagonistic  ethnical  elements 
ki^e  hitherto  failed  to  establish  an  equilibrium — Turko- 
^  Kurd,  Nestorian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  still  strug- 
iJittg  for  the  supremacy,  and  apparently  unconscious  that 
^  shadow  of  the  northern  colossus  has  already  fallen  on 
«filani  The  recent  ravages  of  the  Kurdish  marauders 
^  this  district  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  lake,  which  although  4750  feet  above  the  sea  is 
*  completely  closed  basin  some  80  miles  long  by   20 
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broad,  is  extremely  salt  and  verj  shallow.  The  average 
depth  scarcely  exceeds  6  feet,  and  is  nowhere  more  than 
24.  It  lies  in  a  district  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility, 
covered  with  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  rice  grounds, 
and  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages.  Urmia, 
the  largest  of  these,  whence  the  lake  and  district  take 
their  names,  is  the  centre  of  an  American  mission,  which 
has  for  many  years  worked  earnestly  and  successfully  in 
the  cause  of  true  progress  and  enlightenment 

5.  Climate  :  Bainfall — Prevailing  Winds, 

The  climate  of  Persia  is  on  the  whole  continental, 
great  dryness  being  combined  with  excessive  heat,  and  in 
many  of  the  uplands  with  extreme  cold.  On  the 
northern  ranges  snow  falls  as  early  as  November,  and  it 
sometimes  freezes  in  Tehnin  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
March.  Between  these  ranges  and  the  Caspian  the  heat 
is  almost  tropical,  with  an  abundance  of  rain,  resulting  in 
the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  Ghilan  and  Mazandanin. 
The  sultry  and  unhealthy  climate  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
seaboard  lias  already  been  noted  (p.  127).  That  of  Slstan 
in  the  extreme  east  is  also  very  unhealthy,  and  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  temperature. 

Nortli-west  and  south-east  winds  prevail  throughout 
the  year  with  great  unifonnity,  their  direction  being 
largely  determined  by  the  Black  and  Arabian  Seas  at 
these  two  quarters,  and  by  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  the 
intervening  mountain  ranges.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
central  plateau  being  rarefied  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  cooler  currents  from  the  Euxine  and  Indian 
Oceans  set  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum ;  and  as  the  former 
are  the  colder  of  the  two,  the  north-west  naturally  pre- 
vail over  the  south-west  winds.  On  the  south-west 
coast  these  two  currents  often  meet,  so  that  a  gale  from 
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the  north-west  is  often  raging  at  Bushahr  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  when  Bandar-Abbas  on  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  is 
exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  a  south-easter.  As  most  of  the 
moisture  is  also  brought  from  the  latter  quarter,  it  follows 
that  the  prevailing  winds  are  dry,  especially  as  the  rain- 
clouds  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  are  mostly 
arrested  by  the  Armenian  and  Elburz  highlands,  while 
much  of  the  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean  itself  is 
precipitated  on  the  southern  and  western  coast  ranges. 
Hence,  excluding  the  Caspian  basin  and  a  few  other  more 
favoured  tiacts,  the  average  annual  rainfall  on  the  Persian 
plateau  is  probably  less  than  ten  inches,  and  in  the 
eastern  Kavir  region  and  Sistan,  not  more  than  half  that 
quantity.  "  Were  it  not  that  the  lofty  hills  store  the 
moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow,  nine-tenths  of  Persia 
would  be  the  arid  desert  that  half  of  it  now  is.  As  it  is, 
cultivation  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  possible 
only  by  artificial  irrigation,  either  by  canals  or  by  the 
system  of  weUs  connected  by  undergroimd  channels 
called  Kandt  or  Kariz,  and  peculiar  to  the  Iranian 
plateau  "  (^i^.  John). 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :  The  Camel, 

The  results  of  this  deficient  rainfall  are  seen,  not 
only  in  the  imdeveloped  water  system,  but  also  in  the 
vegetation,  which  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  trees 
and  even  large  shrubs  almost  everywhere  except  on  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges.  The  date-palm 
flourishes  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
the  oaks  and  other  trees  of  the  Bakhtiari  and  other  inner 
ranges,  are  mostly  stunted,  and  true  forests  are  found 
only  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz.  Here  large 
tracts  are  covered  with  dense  plantations  of  magnificent 
timber,  especially  cedars,  elms,  oaks,  the  walnut,  beech, 
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and  the  valnable  box  tree.  Wheat  and  barley  are  here 
cultivated  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  while  the 
lowlands  }neld  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  grapes,  figs,  cheriieB, 
peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  in  great  profusion. 
Indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  cultivated  in 
this  region,  as  well  as  in  the  Urmia  basin,  and  on  the 
Isfahan  and  Siiiraz  plains,  which  are  almost  the  only 
other  really  fertile  tracts  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Pasture 
lands  are  much  more  extensive,  occupying  most  of  the 
elevated  longitudinal  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  parallel 
ranges  in  the  >vest  and  north-east  Hence  the  Kurdish, 
Liir,  Farsistan,  and  North  Khorasan  highlands  have  been 
held  for  ages  by  nomad  pastoral  tribes  both  of  Iranian 
and  Turanian  stock.  The  eastern  low-lying  plains  of 
Khontsiln  and  Kannan  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
producing  little  beyond  sands  and  salt  In  Sistan, 
tamarisks  and  dwarf  mimosas  are  a  prevailing  feature. 

FarsLstan  is  still  haunted  bv  the  lion,  while  the  tijrer. 
leopapi,  chitah  (used  for  hunting),  hyaena,  wolf,  lynx, 
jackal,  and  some  smaller  beasts  of  prey,  infest  the  northern 
provinces  skirting'  the  Caspian  seaboard.  The  Capra 
agagrus,  the  supfx)sed  ancestor  of  the  domestic  goat,  is 
spread  over  the  whole  Iranian  plateau,  and  the  bustard 
{Otis  hoabara),  here  indigenous,  is  hawked  or  followed 
with  the  gun.  Here  also  the  pheasant  is  indigenous,  and 
the  woodlands  are  enlivened  by  the  song  of  blackbird, 
thrush,  and  bulbul  or  Eiistem  nightingale.  Fish  abound 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Caspian,  and  the  sturgeon 
fisheries  of  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  latter  sea  are  verv 
productive.  But  fresh-water  fish  are  rare,  and  Urmia 
and  the  other  lakes  are  almost  destitute  of  animal  Ufa 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mazandanin  black  cattle 
and  the  familiar  "  Persian  Cat,"  the  domestic  animals  are 
mostly  of  inferior  stock.  The  goats,  however,  of  Kannan 
yield  a  hair  equal  almost  to  that  of  Kashmir,  while  the 
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tMkd  aheep  supplies  the  chief  staple  of  animal  food. 
Ik  wad,  also,  is  of  good  quality,  and  either  woven  into 
Mm  of  yarioQS  sorts  or  else  left  on  the  skins,  which  are 
An  eat  into  garments  much  affected  especially  by  the 
naid  liat  tribes.  The  chief  beast  of  burden  is  the 
wlft— a  strong,  hardy,  and  sure-footed  animal,  well 
alqjted  to  the  rude  tracks  in  the  highland  districts.  The 
wd  is  also  employed  for  the  caravan  trade  across  the 
Modj  plains,  and  there  is  a  useful  breed  of  small  horses, 
owed  with  Arab  blood  and  noted  for  their  speed  and 
ijpdyfonns.  The  hair  of  the  camel  forms  the  woof 
nd  cotton  the  warp  of  the  camel's  hair  cloth  for  which 
fosia  is  famous.  It  is  woven  very  closely  so  as  to  be 
fntc  waterproof.  The  camel  is  not  only  a  very  un- 
■oageable  beast^  but  also  extremely  timid  and  scared  by 
tlie  least  nnwonted  sound  or  sight.  The  jambaz,  or  riding 
ODid,  is,  however,  an  exception,  and  this  breed  is  also 
>oted  for  its  speed  and  endurance. 


7.  Inhahitants  :  The  Modem  Persian, 

In  its  ethnical  constituents  Persia  presents  a  most 
^^Q^ing  contrast  to  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Here  all  the 
JBkabitants  belong  to  one  primeval  stock,  with  scarcely 

intrusion  of  foreign  elements.      But  in  Persia  not 

y  are  the  two  fundamental  Asiatic  types  fully  repre- 
,  but  several  distinct  branches  of  each  divide  the 
«Qd  into  a  number  of  ethnical  groups  presenting  almost 
^peat  a  variety  of  races  as  is  found  in  any  other  part 
^  the  continent  This  will  be  at  once  evident  from  the 
^bjoined  table  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  classed  accord- 

to  their  several  racial  afl&nities: — ^ 

The  justification  of  these  and  subsequent  groupings  will  be  found  in 
ifi  Ethnological  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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(  Tnjiki  (Porai 


f  Arabs. 
Semites.  A  Jtv/a. 

L  Chaldeans  ("  Noatorijua  "). 


Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  people  still  beloug  t 
the  old  indigenous  Iranian  stock.    These  western  Iratuan 
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towards  their  western  neighbours  the  Sunnite  TarkB.  The 
Persians,  often  called  Qdjar,^  from  the  tribal  name  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  usually  recognised  by  the  kulah,  or 
characteristic  black  lambskin  head-dress,  are  very  extra- 
vagant in  their  dress,  the  juhe,  or  outer  garment,  often 
costing  from  £40  to  £50.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seem 
to  be  economical  in  respect  to  under  linen.  In  fact^ 
when  judged  by  the  Persian  standard,  the  Turk  himself 
appears  to  be  a  model  of  cleanliness. 

The  domestic  garb  of  the  women  is  unattractiye,  Qie 
smock  reaching  only  to  the  hips,  from  which  hangs  a 
short  and  very  wide  skirt 

The  Persians,  especially  of  pure  blood,  have  readiness 
of  wit  and  persuasiveness  of  manner.  More  nervous  in 
action,  more  animated  in  conversation,  and  of  quicker 
iipprchension,  yet  in  their  moral  and  mental  tempera- 
ment they  stand  on  a  lower  level  than  the  descendants 
of  the  Tatars  and  "^Miite  Hordes."  The  Turk  is  a 
man  of  few  words  and  serious  speech,  the  Persian  is  at 
once  a  fluent  rhetorician  and  a  skilful  sophist.  He  pos- 
sesses more  taste  and  a  greater  natural  sense  of  beauty 
than  the  Osnianli;  in  tliese  respects  often  betraying  a 
strong  likeness  both  to  the  Greek  and  the  Jew.  And 
thougli  he  is  apparently  more  fanatical  than  the  Sunnite 
iliilianiniadan.  yet  European  ideas  ought  to  find  more 
acceptance  with  him  than  under  the  sway  of  the  Crescent 
The  splendour  and  the  power  of  the  state  seem  with 
the  Turk  to  be  luumd  up  with  his  religion,  for  "the 
*;lorv  of  Islam  is  the  dorv  of  the  OsmanlL"  But  not 
vSt^  with  the  Persian,  whose  forefathers  were  Persians 
before  tlio  appearance  of  IsUim.  and  whose  nationaUty 
had  already  aci[uircd  a  recognised  jx^litical  status  ages 
bcfi>ri»  the  tlays  of  the  Pn^phet.  The  Ottoman,  again, 
is   a    stock-biveder.  a   husk\ndnian,  and   a   soldier;  the 

*  rronounced  in  s^^me  distriit*  " like  our  word  cndgel "  (SL  John), 
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Persian,  above  all,  a  trader  and  an  artist  And  that  the 
natives  of  Irania  descend  from  an  ancient  and  long- 
civilised  race  is  agreeably  evident  to  the  stranger  in  the 
politeness,  courteous  and  even  refined  demeanour  of  the 
people,  whether  they  belong  to  the  urban  or  rural  classes. 
But  fix)m  the  old  despotic  systems  they  have  inherited 
the  taint  of  cruelty.  The  savage  sentences  imposed, 
especially  for  murder,  theft,  and  political  offences,  are 
carried  out  in  a  cold-blooded  manner,  which  implies 
that  some  feelings  at  least  have  long  been  deadened  to 
all  sentiments  of  humanity.  A  frightful  story  is  told 
of  a  slave  in  Shiraz,  twelve  years  old,  who  had  acci- 
dentally shot  his  master's  son,  and  who  was  sentenced 
by  the  governor  to  be  crucified.  Here  also  Bower  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  eleven  robbers  in  one  morning. 
The  criminals  being  arranged  all  in  a  row  and  smoking  a 
kalidn,  the  executioner  walked  up,  slipped  their  heads 
under  his  left  arm,  and  cut  their  throats  one  after  the 
other  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way. 

8.   Topography:  Tehrdn — ICiim — Is/ahdn — Shiraz — 
Persepolis — Mashhad — Keldt — Tabriz — Seaports, 

From  the  outward  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  it 
naturally  follows  that  nearly  all  the  settled  population 
and  large  towns  are  found  concentrated  in  the  western 
provinces,  where  the  land  contracts  between  the  Caspian 
and  Mesopotamian  basin.  The  desert  region  east  of  the 
53d  meridian,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  king- 
dom, contains  scarcely  any  noteworthy  places  except 
Mashhad,  Tabbas,  Yazd,  and  Karman,  forming  so  many 
stepping  stones  across  the  saline  and  sandy  wastes  from 
north  to  south.  But  west  of  that  line  are  situated  not 
only  the  mediaeval  and  modern  capitals,  but  also  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Persepolis,  besides  Shiraz,  Basht,  Kasvin, 
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Tabi^,  Btishaiir,  Sliustar,  Karmanshah,  Hama<ian,  Kashan, 
and  several  other  towns,  which  either  still  are  or  have 
been  important  centres  of  trade  and  culture  duxing  the 
long  annals  of  the  Persian  Empire. 


Telinln,  the  present  capital,  liea  far  to  the  north, 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  where  they 
culminate  in  the  majestic  Damdvand.  From  the  sumniic 
of  this  quiescent  volcano  the  city  is  perfectly  visible. 


tehtUh. 
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liiag  in  the  midat  of  an  arid  steppe,  apparently  one  of 

the  most  unlikely  spots  to  form  tlie  political  centre  of  a 

'^-.v  monarchy.     Although  it  has  been  the  capital  since 

II  1788,  Tehniu  has  scarcely  a  respectable  build- 

-how  except  the  quadrangular  palace  of  the  Shah, 

iiig  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  enclosed  space,  and  the 

-:i"iii5  occupied  by  some  of  the  nobles  and  tJie  Euro- 

-  .1,  le<^tiona.     The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  crooked. 

I  UnUy  paved,  and  lined   with   mean   houses,  whose 

;./.nig    exterior    corresponds    with     their    miserable 

-Mil  appearance  and  fittings.     The  bazaars,  however, 

.  ..:i  a  good  show  of  the  various  artistic  objects  for 

h   Penia  has  at  all   times  been  famous.     Thanks  to 

blical  importance,  Teluiin  has  considerably  increased 

.V  of  lat«  years.     The  old  walls,  four  miles  in  cir- 

■reoce,  have  everywhere  been  encroached  upon,  and 

iit'W  quarters  have  now  been  enclosed  by  an  outer 

1  ;i:id  ditch  enclosing  a  space  much  lai^r  than  the 

'iiole  of  the  old  town.     In  summer,  when  the  heat  is 

ihioet  intolerable,   the    Court,   embassies,   and   wealthy 

IM  retire   to   Gulahak  and  other  pleasant  retreats 

V  tti  neighbonnng   hills.     The   road  to   these   places 

Vtiie  Kaat^i-Qajar,  or  "  Palace  of  the  Qajar,"  which, 

ftoOp  now  seldom  occupied  by  the  8hah,  stands  on  an 

xa3ig  sit«  in  the  midst  of  iHiautif'ul  grounds,  that  have 

n  compared  tiv  Oriental  fancy  with  those  of  Versailles. 

About  85  miles  on  tlie  road  from  Tehran  to  Isfahan  lies 

:I«  town  of  Kiun,  which   is   held   next  in  sanctit}'  to 

Uuhliad   "  the    Holy."     Here  is  the   famous  shrine   of 

HasiimA  Fatima,  the  sister  of  the  Imam  liiza,  the  gilded 

le  of  which  has  been  completed  by  the  present  Shall, 

which  also  contains  the  reuiains  of  ten  kings  and  444 

*  eaintB."    It  ia  usual  to  visit  this  shrine  before  proceeding 

to  Hashhad  or  Kerbela,  and  Eum  has  become  a  favourite 

^lot  for  the  interment  of  the  Faithful,  whose  bodies  aro 
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brought  hither  from  great  distances.  But  the  town  itself  ia 
mostly  in  ruins,  of  its  20,000  houses  not  more  than  4000 
being  at  present  occupied.  **  Its  streets  and  bazaars  are 
deserted,  and  dangerous  from  the  innumerable  holes  and 
pitfalls  with  which  they  abound ;  and  its  general  condition 
provides  an  impressive  commentary  on  the  state  of 
absolute  stagnation,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  "  (Major  £. 
Smith), 

On  the  western  border  of  Irak-Ajemi  lies  Hamadan, 
the  ancient  Ecbatana,  where  the  Jews  still  show  the 
tombs  of  Esther  and  MordecaL  Farther  south,  the 
apex  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  base  connects 
Hamadan  with  Telinin,  marks  the  site  of  IsfiEihan,  the 
mediaeval  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  centre  of  Mu- 
hammadan culture  in  Persia.  Isfahan,  which  was  at  one 
time  probably  lar<;er  than  any  of  the  old  or  more  recent 
capitals,  lies  in  a  pleasant,  weU-cultivated  plain,  almost 
midway  l)etween  tlie  Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  be- 
tween Karmiin  and  the  Turkish  frontier  south-east  and 
north-west,  about  300  miles  from  all  these  points,  con- 
sequently in  the  most  central  habitable  part  of  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  calamities  it  has  sufifered  and 
the  l(^ss  of  prestige  following  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  northwards,  it  is  still  a  large  place  and  the 
centre  of  many  flourishing  industries.  It  is  still  adorned 
by  several  magnificent  edifices,  dating  mostly  from  its 
former  periods  of  prosperity,  conspicuous  amongst  which 
are  the  large  royal  palace,  the  Chhar  Bagh,  the  royal 
mosiiue  (Masjid-i-Shah),  said  to  be  the  most  sumptuous 
in  the  wlu>le  Muhammadan  world,  and  the  great  bazaar 
of  Shah-Abbas.  Under  Shah-Abbas  (1587-1628),  who 
made  it  his  capital.  Isfahan  reached  its  greatest  splendour, 
and  had  at  that  time  no  less  than  1800  caravansarais, 
270  public  Imths,  over  100  large  mosques,  and  a  popu- 
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lation  estimated  at  750,000.^  Even  still  it  ranks  with 
the  foremost  cities  of  the  East,  and,  according  to  the  local 
saying,  but  for  Lahore  it  would  be  equal  to  half  the 
world.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  famine  of  1871, 
but  has  since  then  sufficiently  revived  to  give  the  general 
impression  that  it  must  have  fitly  represented  the  regal 
state  and  grandeur  of  modem  Persia. 

Shiraz,  capital  of  Farsistan,  occupies  one  of  the  most 
favoured  sites  in  Persia,  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  about  220  miles  south  of  Isfahan,  and  120 
east  of  Bushahr,  its  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Nestling 
amid  rose  gardens,  vineyards,  and  cypress  groves,  Shiraz, 
although  like  Isfahdn  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness, still  retains  a  certain  importance,  due  largely  to  its  ex- 
cellent wine,  in  flavour  like  the  royal  Hungarian  Tokai,  and 
to  its  rosewater  and  attar  of  roses  industries.  Its  delight- 
ful situation  has  been  the  everlasting  theme  of  the  Persian 
poets,  and  the  first  sight  of  its  soft  dark-green  vegetation 
above  which  towers  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Shah-Cherak 
mosque,  is  naturally  calculated  to  produce  some  enthusiasm 
after  the  traveller's  eye  has  lighted  for  weeks  together  on 
nothing  but  arid  sandy  wastes.  The  abundance  of  water 
here  produces  a  flora  of  tropical  luxuriance,  and  to  the 
charms  of  a  magnificent  and  varied  vegetation  are  added 
those  of  a  limpid  blue  sky  and  a  perennially  mild  atmo- 
sphera  Unfortunately  a  soft  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
an  easy  life,  have  had  an  enervating  effect  on  the  inha- 
bitants. 

South  and  east  of  Shiraz  are  the  two  salt  lakes 
Mahalu  and  Bakhtegan  (Niris),  and  25  miles  to  the 
north-east  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  them  ia  the  so-called  palace  of  Darius, 

^  Even  when  captured  by  the  Afghans  nnder  Mir  Mahmtid  in  1722» 
"it  was  esteemed  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  city  in  Asia,  with 
600,000  inhabitants"  (Jonas  Hanway,  iil  122). 

N 
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said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  occapying 
a  terrace  1430  by  800  feet,  approached  by  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  Vast  portals  and  sphinxes,  with  many  still 
standing  pillars  and  walls  covered  with  scnlptures  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  still  attest  the  former  magnificence 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Achsemenides. 

In  the  north-east  the  only  noteworthy  place  is  "  Mash- 
had-i-mukaddas,"  or  "  Mashhad  the  Holy,"  capital  of 
Khorasan,  and  the  religious  and  trading  centre  of  East 
Persia.  Next  to  Mecca  and  Kerbela,  this  is  the  most 
hallowed  spot  in  the  Moslem  world,  for  here  reposes  under 
a  gorgeous  gilded  dome  their  most  revered  saint,  the 
Imam  Biza.  His  shrine,  to  which  no  "  infidel  *  is 
allowed  access,  is  yearly  visited  by  over  100,000  votaries 
from  all  parts.  Although  slumbering  in  his  sumptuous 
tomb  for  centuries,  Kiza  is  still  treated  as  if  he  were 
actually  living.  "  His  shrine  is  enormously  rich,  possessing 
land  and  property  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  and  attached  to 
it  is  a  large  establishment  of  officials  and  servants" 
(Major  K  Smith),  This  traveller  adds :  "  Holy  as 
Mashhad  is  said  to  be,  we  were  struck  with  the  great 
amount  of  drunkenness  prevalent  there  amongst  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet" 

About  50  miles  north  of  Mashhad,  and  60  west  of 
Sarakhs,  in  37°  N.  lat.  and  60**  K  long.,  lies  the  extra- 
ordinary natural  fortress  of  Kelat,  about  3400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  close  to  the  new  Russo-Persian  frontier. 
Very  little  was  known  of  this  marvellous  place  until  it 
was  recently  visited  by  Colonel  MacGregor  and  Valentine 
Baker,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  "  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,"  describing  it  as  a  gigantic  stronghold  formed 
by  Nature  herself,  with  very  little  aid  from  man-  "  The 
walls  are  mountains  of  from  800  to  1200  feet  high,  and 
with  a  sheer  perpendicular  scarp  between  300  and  600 
feet.     It  is  an  irregular  oblong  about  21  miles  long  by 
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Sto  7  broad  There  are  only  five  entrances,  through 
maw  nataral  scarps,  and  these  are  fortified.  The 
fnid  endoeed  within  is  very  rich,  and  it  might  be  a 
jtkA  garden^  and  self-supplying.  A  stream  runs  right 
fau^  the  place,  in  at  the  southern  entrance  and  out  at 
ienoithenL  There  are  also  several  springs  within  the 
fatas,  and  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  could  thus 
k  olitamed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  interior, 
kt  eveiything  about  it  now  betokens  utter  ruin  and 
1^"  (Clauds  in  the  East,  p.  201).  Owing  to  this 
mieet,  the  fortress,  where  a  battalion  of  troops  with 
nahy  and  some  guns  are  maintained,  has  become  so 
■kdtfay  that  the  garrison  is  often  decimated  by  typhus, 
wi  OQDstantly  deserting  its  post. 

Near  the  north-west  fix)ntier  lies  Tabriz  (Taurus),  the 
kpst  dty  and  principal  commercial  emporium  of  the 
ligdonL  It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  high  and  rocky 
loant  Sahend,  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on 
ftt  Aji-chai,  36  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Vnoi.  Tabriz,  which  contains  no  remarkable  build- 
■p  except  the  citadel,  originally  a  mosque,  over  600 
)ttn  dd,  at  one  time  possessed  a  large  number  of 
i^  splendid  mosques,  public  baths,  and  a  popula- 
tim  of  550,000,  now  reduced  to  one  -  fifth  of  that 
■>ober.  The  neighbourhood  is  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
'vQDg  large  quantities  of  magnificent  grapes  and  oUier 

Of  the  seaports,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Basht 
^  Barfrash  on  the  Caspian ;  Bushahr  and  Bandar- 
^1*M  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Basht,  capital  of  Ghilan, 
*Bd«  at  the  head  of  the  shallow  lagoon  or  back- 
^te  of  Enzeli,  where  all  the  shipping  stops.  It  is  a 
*«wra^y  Persian  town,  with  dirty,  close  streets,  and 
^  nnliealthy,  as  is  most  of  this  low-lying,  swampy 
^**st    ItB  importance  is  due  chiefly  to  its  Iwge  export 
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silk  trade,  all  the  silk  of  the  province  being  shipped 
here. 

Barfrush  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  sluggish  stieam 
300  feet  broad,  here  crossed  by  a  solid  brick  bridge.  It 
is  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  is  noted  for  its  numerous 
schools  and  colleges,  and  does  a  considerable  trade  in  silk 
and  cotton.  The  population,  said  at  one  time  to  have 
amounted  to  200,000,  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  number. 

Bushahr,  the  chief  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  lies  150 
miles  from  the  Euphrates  delta  It  is  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  British  and  Indian  trade  with  the  aoutfaem 
provinces;  but  although  presenting  a  pleasant  appear- 
ance fmm  a  distance,  a  nearer  approach  reveals  the  usual 
uninvitinf;  features  of  Persian  towns.  From  this  point 
to  the  Indus  the  only  port  of  the  least  importance  is 
l^indar-Ablxos,  a  small  place  facing  the  island  of  Kishm 
in  Honnuz  Stniit.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade  in  fish,  salt,  and 
fruits ;  but  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  the  place  is  almost 
desert  eil  in  summer.  The  Sultan  of  Oman  has  long 
olaimeil  jurisdiction  over  Bandar- Abbas  and  the  neighboui^ 
iug  strip  of  coast  and  adjacent  island  of  EishnL 


9.  Hufhifyii/s  or  Communicaiion, 

In  Persia  there  are  one  or  two  good  roads  of  short 
length — Jis.  for  instance,  that  which  runs  from  Tehran  for 
a  few  miles  to  the  vilhis  and  villages  on  the  southern 
slojv  of  the  Kllnir.-  But  all  the  rest  are  mere  caravan 
traoks  or  bridle-ixiths.  whose  character  depends  more  on 
the  nature  of  tl.e  laud  than  on  the  hand  of  man.  The 
wnuohed  state  of  the^e  n^utes  is  the  universal  theme  of 
iravellei^,  who  are  more  surprised  to  find  any  attempts 
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at  lepairs  than  disappointed  at  the  universal  neglect. 
"  The  absence  of  roads  is  the  curse  of  the  countiy. 
The  whole  traffic  is  carried  on  by  mules  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  camels  on  the  plains,  no  wheeled  carriages 
existing  "  (Baker's  Clouds  in  the  JE<zd). 

The  main  highways,  such  as  they  are,  run  in  all 
directions,  and  even  across  most  of  the  kavfrs  between 
all  the  large  towns  and  the  Busso-Turkish  frontiers.  To- 
wards Afghanistan  and  Baluchistdn  there  seem  to  be 
scarcely  any  recognised  tracks,  and  those  that  formerly 
existed  have  been  mostly  closed  and  lost  through  political 
jealousies.  A  Persian  army  could  no  doubt  again  find 
its  way  from  Mashhad  to  Herat;  but  for  much  of  the  way 
the  route  for  baggage  and  artillery  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt  The  English  Boundary  Commission,  coming  up 
from  the  coast  to  Sfstdn,  was  guided  in  many  places  more 
by  compass  and  the  stars  than  by  any  perceptible  paths, 
and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  get  from  Yazd  or 
SLarman  direct  to  the  Helmand  basin.  Here  the  best 
tracks,  starting  from  the  Hamiin  swamp,  seem  to  run 
through  Birjand  and  Kaian,  or  more  to  the  west  through  Tiin 
northwards  to  Mashhad,  south-westwards  across  the  Sarhad 
country  to  Bam,  where  it  strikes  the  path  running  from 
Bampiir  north-westwards  to  Karman,  and  so  on  through 
Yazd,  Agda,  and  Nain  to  Isfahan,  and  thence  through 
Kashan  and  Kiim  northwards  to  Tehr^.  Here  it  would 
meet  the  northern  route  continued  from  Mashhad  through 
Sabzawar,  Shahnid,  Damghan,  and  Samndn,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit  of  East  Persia.  A  pilgrims'  route 
from  Mashhad  to  Tazd  and  Isfah&n  follows  the  watershed 
between  the  northern  and  southern  deserts,  the  chief 
stations  being  Tiin,  Tabas,  and  Gustan,  with  a  branch  at 
Tabas,  passing  direct  either  through  Ardakan  or  Nain 
to  Isfahdn.  The  two  capitals  are  connected  by  trade 
routes,  with  Bushahr  and  Bandar- Abbas  on  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  with  Easht  and  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian,  and  through 
Tabriz  and  Erzenim,  with  Trebizond  on  the  Euxine. 

After  the  present  Shah's  return  from  Europe  in  1875 
an  extensive  railway  scheme  was  projected,  which  began 
and  ended  with  a  small  line  of  a  few  miles,  opened  in 
187G  at  Sasht  But  a  tolerably  complete  tel^rapluc 
system  has  been  developed  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  by  which  Persia  is  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  lines  are 
laid  down  in  duplicate,  one  ashore  and  one  sabmaiine, 
from  Karachi,  Indus  delta,  along  the  coast  to  Jashak, 
whence  both  are  submarine  to  Bushahr.  Here  they 
bifurcate,  one  branch  running  through  Shiraz,  Isfiihin, 
Tehnin,  and  Tabriz,  to  the  Russian  system  at  Tiflis,  the 
other  crossing  the  Gulf  to  Fao,  and  thence  running 
tlirough  Bagdad,  Diarl)ekr,  and  Constantinople,  to  the 
various  "Western  svstems. 


10.  Administration  :  Social  State — Army — 

£dura(ion. 

The  Cfovoniment  of  Persia  has  ever  been  an  absolute 
despotism  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  head  of  which  beais 
tlio  title  of  Shah-in-Shah,  or  "King  of  Kings."  A 
revouuo  is  raised  of  about  £2,000,000,  a  sum  probably 
equal  to  £8,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  England.  But 
it  i)rovos  often  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  SUilo.  The  country  suffers  from  defects  in  the  ad- 
niinistmtion,  the  administration  from  faults  in  its  subjects, 
tlio  subjects  fn^m  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate, — a 
vicious  oiivlo,  from  which  there  seems  no  escape. 

Among  the  physical  disadvantages,  the  drifting  of 
the  sands  is  prominent.  "  The  sands  are  in  many  places 
visibly  gaining  on  the  arable  land,  and  even  on  the 
walled   towns  themselves.     It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  process 
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rfebingiiig  firom  a  series  of  rocky  ridges  to  one  of  undu- 
fatDig  sandj  wastes.  .  .  .  Tou  see  the  sand  blowing 
ipmst  the  wall^  gradually  getting  higher  and  higher 
tffl  it  Mows  over^  and  then  forms  a  mound  in  the  field 
hejaai  which  gradually  increases  its  height  till  all  trace 
tf  wiD  and  field  is  lost,  and  you  have  before  you  a  sand- 
k^L  I  can  quite  believe  now  the  story  of  towns  being 
kned,  having  myself  seen  the  thing  on  a  small  scale " 
(M  MacOreffor). 

To  these  physical  causes  of  decay  must  be  added  the 
tniffi  wars  and  internecine  feuds,  by  which  the  monarchy 
ms  wasted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last,  and  for  many 
jm  during  the  present  century.  On  the  death  of  Nadir 
8bh  in  1747  it  was  distracted  by  a  series  of  fierce 
ifnaatic  strug^es  between  the  rival  Afshar  and  Qajar 
Tfaki  houses,  attended  by  excesses  of  every  kind,  which 
cmsed  Jonas  Hanway  almost  to  despair  of  its  future. 
'These  intestine  broils,"  he  exclaims, ''  have  extinguished 
the  gloiy  of  Persia.  What  the  fate  of  that  wretched 
wnntry  will  be  Heaven  only  knows.  But  this  is  evident, 
te  the  splendour  of  their  monarchy,  all  their  monu- 
iKnts  of  art  and  labour,  with  all  the  industry  of  past 
iges,  are  swallowed  up  by  the  ravages  of  war.  What 
numbers  of  their  towns,  their  cities,  their  fruitful  plains 
ttd  delicious  mountains,  are  become  a  dreary  waste,  and 
4e  habitation  of  wolves ! "  (iv.  301). 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  is  100,000  men, 
rf  whom  perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  are  ever  under 
>nns  at  a  time.  The  rest  form  a  sort  of  reserve,  which, 
flwwi^  mostly  unarmed  and  engaged  in  husbandry,  are 
li^hle  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment.  Their  arms  con- 
sist rf  old  English  or  French  muskets,  supplemented  by 
&  few  thousands  of  home  make,  and  perhaps  a  himdred 
available  guns  of  small  calibre,  with  a  few  Uchatius  rifled 
<58imoii  introduced  in    1881.     The   officers  are  mostly 
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ignorant  and  untrained,  while  the  men,  with  their  shabby 
and  tattered  uniforms,  look  more  like  half-starved  mendi- 
cants or  highwaymen  than  guardians  of  the  peace.  They 
are  drilled  after  the  English  fashion,  but  in  a  veiy  lax 
way,  and  are  seldom  regularly  paid.  But  their  physique, 
being  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  hardy  Turko- 
man, Kurd,  and  Liiri  tribes  of  Azairbijan,  Euxdistdn,  and 
the  Bakhtiari  highlands,  is  magnificent.  "  It  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  Persian  army,  that  no  people  in  the  world  present 
better  rough  material  for  soldiers  than  the  Persians" 
(Times  Correspondent,  Sept.  8,  1881). 

Public  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  been  mainly 
confined  to  religious  teaching,  is  at  present  being  tho- 
roughly revised  and  improved.  The  nucleus  of  a  univer- 
sity was  formed  in  1881  in  Isfahan,  where  colleges  are 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  teaching  of  the  Oriental  and 
European  languages,  besides  various  branches  of  art  and 
science,  mostly  under  European  supervision. 


11.  Statistics — Areas  and  Papxdations. 


Various  Estimates.^ 


Polak  . 
Kolb  . 
Wagner 
Rittor  . 

Almanac  de  Gotha 
St  John 
Blackie 
Probable 


Area  in  sq.  milM. 

Popalatkm. 

468,000 

6,000,000 

595,000 

5,000,000 

637.000 

6,000.000 

645,000 

5,500.000 

660,000 

7.000.000 

610,000 

10,000,000 

396.000 

8,000,000 

610,000 

7.000,000 

1  The  prevailing  ignorance  regarding  oven  the  main  featurett  of  Persia  is  veil  illoa* 
trated  by  these  widely-diverging  estimates.  The  area  (610,000  sq.  miles)  as  given  by 
St  John,  and  the  population  (7,000,000)  based  by  the  Almanac  de  Gciha  on  special 
information  from  Tehran,  seem  to  come  nearest  the  truth,  and  are  accordingly  here 
provisionally  adopted. 
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Moslem, 
mostly 
ShiaH 

6,770,000 


Appboxdcaix  Classification  bt  Raobs  and  Rblioions. 

Iranians. 
Tajiks  and  Tats  (Persians),  all  the  Towns  and 
Affricaltaral  Districts         .... 
Rnras  proper,  Persian  Kordistdn  . 
Mikri  Enids,  Azairb^dn        .... 
Shadilu  and  other  Kurds,  K.  Khorasdn  ranges 

Ltiri  {>roper,  Lnristdn 

Bakhtian  Ldri,  Pifb-i-Eiih    .... 
Laks  or  Leks,^  Fars,  Irak,  Mazandardn  . 

Makrdni  Balachis )  •&#  i t     ai^i     v       i 

SlstAni  Baluchis    |  Makrto,  Slstin,  Karmto . 

Tatabs. 
Tdrki  Iliats,  Irak,  Khoras4n,  etc  . 
Turkomans  (Qokldns,  etc),  Mazandarin,  Astra- 
Wd 

Mongols. 
Taemuri  Aymaks,'  South  and  'East  Ehorasdn 
Hazarahs,'  towards  Herat  frontier  . 

Semites. 

.Arabs,'  Arabist^  Fars,  Larist^,  etc. 
Christians,   )  Armenians,  Isfah^,  Tehrdn,  Urmia 
1 75,000     ]  Chaldeans  ( "  Nestorians  "),  Urmia 

iJews,  the  large  towns    . 
Eizil-Bashis,  Khoras4n,  Karmdn    . 
Ghebrs,^  chiefly  Yazd  . 
Gipsies  and  Jats,  Karmin,  Irak,  etc. 

Total        .        .        6;998,000 
Appboximate  Abeas  and  Populations  of  the  Msmlekbt  (Paovincbs). 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

Astrabdd    . 
Mazandardn 


4,500,000 
200,000 
50,000 
50,000 
870,000 
200,000 
100,000 

100,000 

500,000 
50,000 

250,000 
50,000 

850,000 

150,000 

25,000 

16,^00 

10,000 

7,000 

?  20,000 


North 


West 

South 
F.ast 


GhU4n       . 
Azairbydn 

{Irak-Ajemi 
Ardelui 
Khuzistdn  . 
Luristin 
Farsist&n   . 
rLaristdn 

•j  Karmdn.    with    Eohistdn 
I     Makran,  and  Sistdn 
Khorasdn  . 

Total 


10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

85,000 

115,000 

6,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

20,000 

150,000 
140,000 

610,000 


150,000 

250,000 

400,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

600,000 

300.000 

1,200,000 

88,000 

700,000 
860,000 

6,998,000 


1  Many  of  the  Lain,  known  as  "Nasari"  and  "  All-nihi,**  rqjeet  the  Prophet, 
hence  an  not  regarded  as  tme  "  Believers." 

s  All  Snnnis.  althongh  the  HazArahs  of  Af^faanistin  are  Shiahs. 

S  Many  of  these  Anbs  have  become  Shiahs,  and  are  in  other  respects  also  assimi- 
lated to  the  Persians. 

4  Descendants  of  the  old  Persian  flre-worsliippers.  ■  Their  numbers  have  been 
greatly  over-estiniated.  Blackie  gives  40,000 ;  but  in  the  town  and  distilct  of  Tasd, 
where  they  are  chieHy  concentrated,  Major  E.  Smith  found  they  had  dwindled  to  8800 
in  1871.    They  are  easily  recognised  by  a  uniform  turban  of  a  drab  or  dust  colour. 
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Towxs  WITH  rrwAMim  of  7000  brsABiTAamL 


Tftbrii. 
Tehrmn 
Isfikhftn 

Barfirosh 
Tazd    . 
Unnia 
Hamadin 


Shim  . 
Dizfol  . 


Shnaier 


PbfL 
120,000, 
100,000 
60.0001 
60,000! 
50,000' 
40.000 
40.000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30.000' 
30,000 
35,000 


Badit  . 
Baahahr 


Khoi 
AitnlMd 


Bnnjird 

Kim    . 

Bandar-AbU* 

Sari 

Lar 

Khonaar 

Kiibapdr 


25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20^000 
20^000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
15,000 
12,000 
12,000 
8,000 


I 


£2,250,000 


£2,50C',000 


£2,000,000 


MBL 


£1,500,000 


Letters  fonrarde^: 
Receipts     . 


Pc^PTAL  Seetice,  :?50l 

iO    Tel«gnpli  Offices 
.   350,  •»}     Lin-* 
£4'XO    Wii» 

'  I>»pa^[:he$ 


66 
3120  mikf 
5500    , 

500,000 


DiSTAXOEs  ix  ExGLisH  ]i:us. 


Tehria  to  Kisi 
Kua  :o  IsfAbin 
Isfihin  to  Y&ri 
Yard  to  K^rrr.Ar 
Kamin  to  Ran*. 
Baat  to  Ban:t>-ii^ 
Kucpdr  to  Gwi«iA 
B;Mhahr  to  Shi: 


?. 


■•  r 


fi9 

1S6 

2t» 
li» 


RasLt  to  Tehran 
T**cnj  to  Teliria 
Mashhai  to  Tehjua 
MashhaitoS 
Sistan  to 
S;5ta£  ^Nasdrabaii'»  to 
Baa  to  Eiiiiar-AbbM 
Shiraz  to  Isfahan 
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ISO 
S60 
553 
5S2 
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SECTION  B. 

SOUTHEKN  ASIA :  BRITISH  POLITICAL 

SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

AFGHANISTAN  AND  BALUCfflSTiN  (kAbUL  AND  KELAt). 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Areu. 

Although  we  now  enter  a  new  political  world,  the 
countries  forming  the  subject  of  this  chapter  still  belong 
geographically  to  the  previous  section.  They  were  even 
for  many  centuries  comprised  within  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, from  which  they  are  now  separated  by  little  more 
than  conventional  frontiers.  Nevertheless  the  valley  of 
the  Hari-nid,  the  Slstan  depression,  and  the  change  of 
direction  in  the  mountain  system  of  West  MaKrdn,  offer 
a  sufficiently  defined  physical  parting  line  between  the 
western  and  eastern  divisions  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 
The  eastern  section,  stretching  thence  to  the  Indus  valley 
and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  northwards 
by  the  Hindu-Kush  and  its  little-known  western  exten- 
sions to  the  Hari-nid,  forms  a  quadrangular  mass  about 
600  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  660  broad  east  £uid 
west,  with  an  area  of  some '400,000  square  miles. 

Of  this  area  about  170,000  square  miles  are  com- 
prised in  the  southern  division  forming  the  Khanate  of 
Kelat,  and  230,000   in  the  northern  division  forming 
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the  Amirate  of  Edbul,  States  more  commonly  known  as 
Baluchistdn  and  Afghanistan  respectively.  But  since 
1873  a  large  tract,  about  70,000  square  miles  in  extent^ 
lying  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Iranian  plateau, 
has  been  recognised  as  politically  belonging  to  the  Amir 
of  Kabul  This  tract,  known  as  Afghan  Turkestan,  lies 
mainly  between  the  northern  scarp  of  the  plateau  and 
the  Upper  Oxus,  the  boundary  here  following  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  from  its  source  on  the  Pamir  to  Ehojah 
Saleh.  The  northern  frontier  line  runs  thence  across  the 
Dasht-i-Chul  desert  through  Bobat  Abdula  Khan  on  the 
Murgh-ab  River  to  SaraJchs  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
Afghanistdn  has  thus  a  total  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  to  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000.  The  boundary  between  Kabul  and  Kelit 
is  scarcely  anywhere  clearly  determined,  but  may  be  said 
to  follow  the  30  th  parallel  from  Persia  to  within  30 
miles  of  Quetta,  whence  it  runs  north-east  to  an  unde- 
termined point  on  the  frontier  of  British  India.  The 
boundary  of  both  States  towards  British  India  is  more 
carefully  laid  down,  and  generally  follows  the  course  of 
the  Indus  at  a  mean  distance  of  50  miles  from  its  right 
bank  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  above  Peshawar  to 
Cape  Monze  a  little  west  of  Karachi  Within  these 
limits  the  two  States  have  probably  a  total  joint  area  of 
470,000  square  miles,anda  population  of  about  6,500,000. 

2.  Relief  of  the  Land :  Highlands — Hindu-Kush — Pare- 
pamisus — Sufed  -  kdh — Suliman  Mountains — Sola 
and  Coast  Ranges — Desert, 

The  eastern  section  of  the  Iranian  plateau  rises  from 
the  central  Hamiin  depression  towards  the  highlands, 
by  which  it  is  enclosed  on  the  south,  east,  and  north,  and 
which  in  the  north-east  gather  to  a  head  in  the  Hindu- 
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Eiifh,  connecting   the  whole  system  and   the  tableland 
tolf  with  the  Pamir  and  great  central  Asiatic  plateau. 

The  recent  surveys  of  the  Afghan  highlands,  covering 
in  area  of  nearly  30,000  square  miles,  have  shown  that 
while  the  sonthem  ranges  are  more  elevated,  the  Hindu- 
Kosh,  at  least  in  its  western  section,  is  a  far  less  formidable 
Wrier  between  India  and  Central  Asia  than  had  been 
npposed.  "  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  it  visible 
fewn  the  Kabul  plain,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impoaiug 
nmge.  No  part  of  it  is  snow-covered,  except  for  a  few 
months  in  winter ;  there  are  no  grand  peaks,  no  magnifi- 
(tnt  altitudes.  Previous  estimates  of  its  general  altitude 
Bosi  be  reduced  by  from  1000  to  2000  feet  at  least 
...  It  is  crossed  by  mountain  paths  at  intervals  along 
ill  whole  length,  from  the  Irak  Pass  leading  to  Bamian  to 
4e  Kbawak  Pass,  eaat  of  which  the  Hiudu-Kush  rises 
ito  a  really  formidable  mountain  chain,  uicreasing  grad- 
iiDj  eastwards  till  we  arrive  at  peaks  of  truly  Himalayan 
fnportions.  The  Tirieh  Mir,  at  tlie  Nuksan  Pass,  is 
bed  now  at  25,000  feet,  and  others  have  been  seen  not 
hz  west  which  cannot  differ  by  many  thousand  feet. 
Scill,  90  far  as  the  £6h-i-Daman  or  the  plains  of  Kabul 
tie  concerned,  the  line  of  the  Kiudu-Kush  is  hardly  a 
defensible,  and  ia  certainly  a  most  undesirable,  military 
fcontier"  (Capt.  T.  H.  Hohiich). 

At  its  north-east  end  the  Hiudu-Kuah  ia  crossed  by 
tfae  Beioghil  Pass,  leading  from  India,  Chitral,  and  Kash- 
mir, to  the  Upper  Oxus  valley,  Kashgar,  and  Yarkand. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  Tirieh  Mir  stretches  the  still 
noexplored  Kafiristun  section  of  the  system,  where,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  pass,  the  Apaluk  mentioned  by  Major 
fi&veity,  leads  to  the  Oxus  basiu. 

From  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Pamir  the  Hindu- 
Kush  nms  mainly  south-west  to  about  the  68th  meridian, 
it  ia  continued  for  over  100   miles  westwards  by 
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the  K6h-i-Baba.  This  range,  apparently  the  Paropamisus 
of  the  ancients,  still  remains  one  of  the  least -known 
highland  regions  on  the  globe.  Its  three  western  ramifi- 
cations— the  Tirband-i-Tnrkestan,  Sufed-k6h,  and  Siah- 
k6h — ^have  never  yet  been  explored.  But  they  seem  to 
run  nearly  parallel  through  the  Hazarajat  and  Zamindawar 
to  Herat  and  the  Hari-rdd  valley,  whence  they  are  con- 
tinued by  the  Daman -i-k6h  system  north-westwards 
through  the  Little  and  Great  Balkans  to  Krasnovodak 
on  the  Caspian.  Between  the  K6h-i-Baba  £uid  Herat 
they  throw  oflf  numerous  spurs  running  almost  uniformly 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  forming  longitudinal 
valleys,  which  drain  through  the  Helmand  and  oth» 
rivers  to  the  Hamiin  depression. 

The  orography  of  the  extreme  north-east  is  still 
imperfectly  known,  but  its  leading  features  can  be  fairly 
traced.  From  the  angle  formed  by  the  converging 
Hindu-Kush  and  Muz-dagh  ranges  spring  a  number  of 
lofty  spurs  separating  the  head-streams  of  the  Gilgit 
River.  One  of  these,  with  many  peaks  over  20,000  feet 
high,  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Chitral  and 
Gilgit  basins,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Darkot  and  Moshabar 
Passes.  Just  south  of  the  36th  parallel  a  remarkable 
transverse  range  runs  from  the  Indus  at  Bunji  nearly  to 
Chitral,  throwing  off  a  succession  of  spurs  between  the 
Kandia,  Swat,  Panjkora  and  Chitral  (Kunar)  river  valleys. 
Here  the  peaks  diminish  from  nearly  20,000  feet  to 
between  4000  and  7000  as  we  proceed  southwards  to 
the  Kabul  Eiver.  This  transverse  range,  supposed  by 
Major  Tanner  to  be  the  Hindu  Rpj  of  the  Afghans,  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  as  it  separates  the  comparatively  rainless  tracts  of 
Gilgit,  Hunza,  and  Yasin,  from  the  well-watered  southern 
valleys  of  Panjkora,  Bashkar,  and  Swat. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  K6h-i- 
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Baba  an  important  spur,  running  eastwards  between  the 
Helmand  and  Ghorband  basins,  sweeps  round  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arghand-ab  to  the  north  of  Ghazni,  and 
thence  trending  north-east  follows  the  34th  parallel  as 
the  Sufed-k6h  ("  White  Mountains  ")  between  the  Kdbul 
and  Kuram  river  basins,  eastwards  to  the  plains  of  Pesh- 
awar. From  this  range,  which  culminates  with  Mount 
Sikaram^  (16,620  feet),  the  whole  system  of  the  Suliman 
Mountains  projects  southwards  between  the  Iranian 
plateau  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  main  range 
of  this  complicate  system  runs  from  near  the  Shutar- 
gardan  Pass  (10,900  feet)  southwards  to  the  great  Eimd 
Peak,  where  it  branches  off  into  a  number  of  minor  spurs, 
ultimately  merging  in  the  east  Baluchistan  highlands, 
which  continue  to  skirt  the  Indus  valley  to  the  coast 
Besides  the  main  chain  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Helmand  and  Indus,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  a  con- 
tiniious  system  of  parallel  ranges  runs  from  the  gorge  of 
the  Gomul  to  about  the  30th  parallel 

South  of  the  Gomul  Pass  run  two  main  ranges  nearly 
12,000  feet  high,  which  include  several  remarkably 
parallel  ranges,  increasing  in  number  southwards,  till  no 
less  than  twelve  distinct  ridges  are  observed  where  the 
Nari  River  pierces  the  whole  system.  Many  other  streams 
or  torrents  rising  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Inner 
Sulimans,  when  swollen  with  the  rains  or  melting  snows, 
penetrate  across  the  intervening  ridges  down  to  the  Indus. 
These  darahs,  or  river  gorges,  afford  easy  access  at  many 
points  from  India  to  the  Afghan  uplands,  so  that  the 
whole  frontier  from  Peshawar  to  Jacobabad  is  now  foimd 
to  be  traversed  by  a  large  number  of  "  excellent  natural 
roads  and  passes  "  {Holdich), 

^  At  right  angles  with  this  peak  nins  the  Peiwar  range,  a  well-wooded 
spur  crosflted  by  the  Peiwar  Pass,  the  scene  of  General  Roberts's  signal 
Tictoiy  over  the  Afghans  on  December  2,  1878. 
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Between  the  Gomul  and  Enimm  (Kozmah)  YwSksyn 
lie  the  Waziri  highlands,  and  the  Snfed-kdh  «lrirfcitig  the 
Euram  River  on  the  north  maintains  a  nnifonQ  level  of 
12,500.  culminating  eastwards  in  a  double-peaked  mmm- 
tain  14,680  feet  h^h.  Xorth  of  the  Snfed-koh  project 
three  important  spurs,  one  east  of  the  Logar  Birer 
traversed  by  the  ill-omened  Ehnid  Kabul  defile,  another 
(the  Karkacha  ridge)  washed  bv  the  Tezin  and  Soikh-ab 
Rivers,  and  a  third  springing  from  the  intersection  of  the 
meridian  of  TO"*  45'  with  the  main  range,  and  dividing 
the  Khaihar  from  the  Bazar  valley. 

Towards  Baluchistan  the  most  prominoit  and  im- 
portant range  is  the  Khoja  Amran.  ronning  nearly  north 
and  south  lN>tween  the  Pishin  vallev  and  the  ITMiwlalmr 
ci^untry.  and  forming  in  this  direction  the  present  pcditical 
frontier  of  Afj^zhanistin.  It  culminates  with  the  Khoja 
Amrin  Peak,  and  is  crv^ee*!  in  the  north  by  the  Psha 
Pjlss,  in  the  centre  by  the  Khojak  ,S000  feet^,  in  the 
si-'^uth  by  the  less  known  but  easier  Gwaja,  through  which 
it  is  proposed  iLltiniarely  to  carry  the  Indo-A^han  rail- 
way, a:  present  arrested  at  the  Xari  p^rje  dose  lo 
K.  * ».  i> 

Xorth  o!  the  Shal  district  the  Khoja  Amran  ramifies 
northwards  into  th:?  Toc\i  and  S^irkh-ab  ridges,  the  latter 
enolosin.:  th;?  l^lshin  valley  on  the  north-east  and  sloping 
^atlv  tow,ir.:<  Shjd  lOuecta  .  ElLStwards  the  hiUs  fall 
more  arnrtly.  ^nd  h-fre  the  chief  approaches  from 
Invlia   jire   thr:Ui:h   ie   finiocis   Ei?Lin   and   Mula  river 

T>.e  Snlin:ArL  s^-^ten.  wh::h  ciilminaies  with  the 
TjLkh:-:>>-.tlin:in  .  XL-  /  S  :*fet  .  ini  which  bis  manv  other 
y^\ik<.  su.h  ,«>  th-:  Tik.itv.  between  Pishin  and  Qnetta. 
ChAViiT  Ani  Kilirat  rirther  east,  md  several  other? 
r^LZiTiu^  :r;n:  1 J  .0  ,'  0  to  1  - . : .'  ?  :Ve:.  ii?  a  mean  width  o: 
ibcu:  I '  0  n^iles  *:>?:weei:  the  Indus  And  the  desert.     The 
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iUe  distance  from  Sukkur  on  the  Indus  to  Kandahar 
AmghAeBolan  and  Kbojak  Passes  is  410  miles,  of 
lUeb  140  are  comprised  in  the  alluvial  riverain  tract  and 
IkaKidii  desert  as  &r  as  Sibi,  which  is  still  only  700 
feittboye  sea-leveL  Beyond  the  Kbojak  Pass,  which  is 
tt  miles  from  Kandahar,  the  land  again  falls  rapidly 
tmzds  the  central  desert,  so  that  the  true  highlands 
ktween  the  southern  end  of  the  Bolan  Pass  and  the 
Bop  Amran  range  ^  between  the  Pisbin  valley  and  the 
Inhhsr  district  are  about  180  miles  wide. 

Ihe  southern  section  between  Baluchistdn  and  the 
Imr  Indus  has  no  general  native  name,  but  is  variously 
bnm  to  Europeans  as  the  Brahui  or  Hala  range.^  This 
IfUuid  region,  which  is  politically  included  in  the 
Mtoiy  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  is  approached  from  the 
Utt  valley  through  short  steep  watercoui'ses  to  a 
^!ktQf  1200  feet.  The  main  ridge,  running  north  and 
I  niA,  throws  off  various  branches  east  and  west.  Eleven 
'  «i  ofihoots  occur  between  Keldt  (6700  feet)  and 
Bwdar  (3800)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mula  Pass,  forming  in 
•toct  scarcely  100  nules  long  as  many  as  thirteen  up- 
W  plains  at  various  elevations.  From  Khozdar  the 
«»te  surveyed  by  Bellew  in  1872  descends  towards  the 
M  through  the  Purali  valley,  and  towards  India  through 
tie  dangerous  Mula  Pass. 

The  Baluchistan  southern  highlands  run  mainly  east 
^  west  parallel  with  the  coast  from  the  Indus  delta  to 
fe  Persian  frontier,  where  they  change  abruptly  to  the 
•wrth-west     The  intervening  valleys  ascend  successively 

'  The  Khoja  Amr&n  has  no  general  native  name,  and  the  term  Ehoja. 
fpvpeAj  Ehwaja)  is  merely  the  name  of  a  peak  in  the  Gwaja  Pass  at  its 
ntlieni  end.     Ehojak  also  is  rather  the  name  of  the  river,  the  bed  of 
vUefa  forms  the  pass,  than  the  pass  itself. 

'  The  HaJa  seems  to  be  properly  only  a  small  ridge  running  firom 
Itelat  soathwarda  to  the  Baghwana  River,  lat  28**  to  29^  N.  kt,  and  66'' 
lO^Elong. 

0 
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inland  to  a  height  of  2500  feet,  and  are  often  of  great 
length.  One  of  them  runs  from  the  S[helat  hills  nnin- 
terruptedly  westwards  nearly  to  Bampiir  in  Pensia,  and 
70  miles  south  of  it  is  another  stretching  for  250  miles 
westwards  to  Kasr-Kand  also  within  the  Persian  frontier, 
where  all  these  valleys  are  closed  in  by  the  intricate 
highland  system  of  West  Makrdn.  "  No  difficulty  exists 
for  wheeled  traffic  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these  two 
valleys  "  {Major  Lovett),  Farther  inland  a  third  parallel 
range,  the  Wushuti  or  Mue  Mountains,  stretches  along 
the  border-land  of  the  two  states  at  a  distance  of  about 
280  miles  from  the  coast 

Most  of  the  inner  space  enclosed  between  the  nordiem, 
eastern,  and  southern  highlands  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive sandy  plateau,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  perhaps  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  sinking  everywhere  towards  the 
central  Hamiin  depression.  Except  along  the  river  banks, 
this  region  may  be  regarded  as  waste ;  and  south  of  the 
Helraaud,  where  there  seem  to  be  no  more  rivers,  the 
desert  formation  is  complete.  It  begins  at  the  foot  of 
the  Khoja  Auinin  range,  and  stretches  thence  almost  un- 
interruptedly along  the  Afghan  and  Baluch  border-lands 
eastwards  to  Sfstan  and  Persia.  No  European  has  yet 
ventured  across  this  almost  impassable  wilderness,  which 
still  remains  nearly  a  blank  on  our  maps.  Seen  from  tJie 
neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  endless  undulating  sand-hills  rolling  up  from  the  far 
south. 

Similar  desert  tracts  are  found  within  the  uplands 
themselves — as,  for  instance,  the  Kachi  desert  below  Sibi 
90  miles  long,  and  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the 
Dasht-i-Be-daulat  ("Desolate  Plain,"  or,  more  exactly, 
"  the  plain  without  wealth ")  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
hi;j[hlands  above  the  Bolan  Pass  and  south  of  Quetta, 
200  square  miles  in  extent 
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3.   Hydrography  :  Inland  and  Seaward  Drainage— 
Tlie  Sari-r^d — Hdmand  and  Kdhul  Basins. 
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The  East  Iranian  drainage  system  is  threefold — two 
inland  to  the  Hamiln  Aralo-Caepian  and  some  smaller 
depressions,  one  to  the  Indian  Ocean  either  directly  or 
through  the  Indus.  Afghanistan  belongs  to  all  three, 
but  mainly  to  the  Hamiin  basin,  while  Baluchistdn  drains 
almost  exclusively  seawards. 

Afghan  Turkestan  is  comprised  entirely  within  the 
Aralo  -  Caspian  basin,  all  its  rivers  ilowing  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kuah  and  Paropamisus  to  or 
towards  the  Oxus  and  Aral  or  Caspian.  Here  we  again 
meet  with  the  same  undeveloped  or  partially  dried-up 
water  system  which  was  foimd  prevailing  in  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  which  forms  such  a  striking  feattu^  of  the 
great  central  Asiatic  tableland.  In  the  east  the  Kokclin 
and  Kunddz  still  reach  the  Upper  Oxus,  but  as  we  pro- 
ceed westwards  we  find  that  all  the  rivers  flowing  north 
fail  to  reach  either  the  main  stream  or  either  of  the  great 
inland  seas.  Thus  the  Uehas-riid  (Balkh),  rising  in  the 
K6h-i-Baba,  gets  no  fartiier  than  Mazar-i-Sherif,  where  it 
takes  the  name  of  Band-i-Barbari,  and  runs  dry  in  the  Siya- 
gird  district  after  a  course  of  over  180  miles  ;  the  Sir-i-piil 
is  lost  in  the  sands  beyond  Shabirkhan;  the  Murgh-ab, 
after  irrigating  the  Merv  oasis,  disappears  in  the  Karakum 
desert,  and  the  same  fate  overtakes  the  Hari-nld  (Tajand) 
after  skirting  the  Daman-i-koh  on  its  way  to  the  Caspian. 

The  Hari-nid,  or  river  of  Herat,  has  its  source  in  a 
deep  valley  9500  feet  above  the  sea  at  a  point  where  the 
K()h-i-Baba  ramiiiea  into  the  Siah-k6h  and  Sufed-k6b. 
It  Hows  thence  rapidly  through  an  unexplored  region 
down  to  the  town  of  Obeb,  where  its  waters  are  largely 
diverted  into  irrigating  rills.  Ita  course  lies  thence  west- 
wards  to   Herat  and   Ghorian,  where  it  turns  abruptly 
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northwards  along  the  Persian  frontier  to  its  junction  with 
the  Keshef-nid  above  Sarakhs.  The  imited  streams  now 
take  the  name  of  the  Tajand,  whose  course  has  been 
described  at  p.  160. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush  all  drain  to 
the  Indus  through  the  Kabul  Kiver,  which  also  receives 
on  its  right  bank  several  streams  from  the  Sufed-k6h. 
Thus  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Afghanistan  is  c<»n- 
prised  in  the  Indus  basin,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  great  watershed  of  the  Suliman,  aB 
well  as  all  the  intervening  outer  parallel  ridges.  Bat 
nearly  all  the  land  west  of  this  parting  line,  and  south  of 
the  northern  scarp  of  the  plateau,  an  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles  altogether,  drains  to  the  great  Hamlin  de- 
pression. Of  this  vast  basin  the  chief  stream  is  the 
Helmand,  which  flows  from  the  west  side  of  the  Pughman 
range  through  a  deep  channel  in  the  Hazarajat  south- 
westwards  to  within  40  miles  of  Girishk,  where  it  enters 
the  plains  which  merge  soutliwards  with  the  Baluchistan 
desert.  Here  it  is  largely  utilised  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  at  Girishk  is  crossed  by  the  great  caravan  route  from 
Kandahar  to  Herat.  It  then  sweeps  southwards  through 
the  fertile  Gamisel  country,  beyond  which  it  turns 
north-west  to  the  Hamiin  or  Sistan  swamp.  The  Hel- 
mand, which  has  a  course  of  about  700  miles,  is  never 
without  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  in  winter  after 
the  floods  it  comes  down  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes 
overflowing  its  banks  in  consequence  of  the  neglected 
state  of  the  old  embankments.  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
the  Arghand-ab,  Tamak,  and  Dori,  whose  united  stream 
joins  it  from  Kandahar  a  few  miles  below  Girishk.  West 
of  tlie  Helmand  the  Kash-nid,  Farrah-nid,  and  Hanit, 
all  flow  from  the  Ghor  highlands  in  nearly  parallel  beds 
southwards  to  the  Hamiin  swamp. 

To  the  same  system  belongs  the  lagoon  Abistada,  the 
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mij  other  body  of  water  in  East  Irania  deserving  the 
of  laka  It  lies  over  7000  feet  above  the  sea 
60  miles  south-west  of  Ghazni,  and  is  fed  by  the 
nm  of  that  name.  It  is  about  17  miles  by  15  in 
oteat^  and,  although  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  closed 
km,  theie  ia  little  doubt  that  during  the  floods  it  over- 
hn  to  the  Arghasan,  a  tributary  of  the  Arghand-ab.  Its 
Viler  18  brackish  and  very  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  5 
«  6  feet  in  depth. 

The  Giest  of  the  water-parting  between  the  Helmand 
nilabol  basins  is  marked  by  the  Sher-i-Dahan  (*' Lion's 
Mnth")  Pass,  crossed  by  the  road  going  south  to  Ghazni 
Enif  at  a  height  of  about  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
Uhd  flows  mainly  east  by  Kabul,  Jelalabad,  to  the 
Uosat  Attok.  During  its  rapid  course  of  about  250 
■Ott  it  receives  from  the  Hindu-Kush  the  Swat,  Kunar 
piitral),  Alingar,  Tagao,  Panjshir,  and  Ghorband ;  from 
fc  8ufed-k6h  the  Logar,  Surkh-ab,  Bara,  and  Tira.  Of 
^northern  affluents  the  most  important  is  the  Kunar, 
^  flows  from  the  Baroghil  Pass  through  the  Chitral 
'jDey  for  nearly  300  miles  down  to  the  main  stream,  a 
^  miles  below  Jelalabad. 

Sooth  of  the  Kabul  Biver  are  the  important  Gomul 
•ad  Kuram  basins,  the  former  of  which  covers  an  area 
'f perhaps  13,000  square  miles  between  the  western  and 
**tem  Soliman  ranges,  along  which  the  great  trade  route 
^  Central  Asia  to  India  passed  for  centuries.  The 
Kttiam,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  great 
^^•parting  between  the  Indus  and  Helmand  basins,  is 
P^  on  its  course  to  the  former  river  by  numerous 
^flBents  from  the  Sufed-k&h  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
%  country  of  the  Mangal  tribes  on  the  west  and  south. 

The  Lower  Indus  receives  no  important  stream  from 
Wuchistdn,  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  riverless  a 
country  as  Arabia  itself.     To  its  inland  drainage  belongs 
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the  Lora,  which  rises  with  several  head-streams  on  tlie 
east  slope  of  the  Khoja  Amian,  and  after  watering  the 
Pishin  valley,  escapes  through  the  Tang  gorge  in  the 
Tang  range  south-westwards  to  the  Hamiin  Lora  morass 
in  29°  30'  N.  lat.,  65°  R  long.  Its  lower  course,  like 
those  of  Bale  and  other  streams  flowing  in  the  same 
direction,  still  remains  to  be  traced.  On  the  Makian 
coast  the  only  noteworthy  river  is  the  Dasht  or  Bhingwnr, 
which  is  supposed  to  rise  far  inland,  and  to  make  its  way 
through  all  the  intervening  ranges  and  valleys  to  the  sea 
at  Gwattar  Bay  in  61°  40'  R  long.  But  here  scarcely 
any  perennial  streams  seem  to  exist,  and  few  of  them 
flow  through  r^ular  or  well-defined  beds. 

4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions :  Wakhan — BadaJch- 
slian — Affjhan  Turkestdn,  Afghanistdn  Proper — 
Kajiristdn — Chitral  —  Swat — Baluchistdn — Kddt 
— Makrdn. 

Afghanistan  as  at  present  constituted  comprises  three 
physically  distinct  regions — the  northern  slopes  of  the 
escarpment  forming  geographically  a  part  of  Western 
Turkestan,  the  basin  of  the  Helmand  embracing  most  of 
the  central  plateau,  and  the  eastern  highlands  mostly 
included  in  the  Indus  basin.  But  to  these  natural  regions 
the  political  divisions  correspond  in  part  only.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  Afghan  State  by  Ahmad  Shah 
in  1747,  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  moulding  it  into  one  political  system.  So  hetero- 
geneous are  its  ethnical  components,  so  inaccessible  many 
of  tlic  highland  tracts,  and  so  persistently  upheld  is  the 
old  tribal  organisation  of  the  dominant  Afghan  race  itself, 
that  in  many  places  the  Amir's  authority  is  merely  nominal, 
in  others  openly  defied,  in  some  never  yet  recognisecL 
Protracted  internecine  feuds  between  the  rival  branches  of 
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topS  Durani  (including  the  Barakzye)  tribes,  com' 
lised  with  several  disastroua  foreign  wars,  first  with  the 
SkhE  of  tbe  PaQJib  and  then  with  the  British  Govem- 
Bfinl  of  India,  have  added  to  the  confusion  to  such  an 
Hknt  that  disintegration  rather  than  consolidation  of 
impire  has  lately  seemed  imminent.  As  it  is,  the  Amir 
tw  been  fain  to  sacrifice  external  independence,  and  to 
Kttpt  i  somewhat  indefinite  position  of  subordinate 
iduioiiEMp  to  the  Suzerain  of  India. 

In  the  north,  Afghan  Turkestan,  comprising  that 
fnrtion  of  the  land  included  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin, 
poneesea  a  certain  ethnical  as  well  as  physical  unity,  for 
hr.  lite  balk  of  the  people  belong  to  tbe  Usbeg  branch 
"(llieTilrki  stock.  It  ia  administratively  divided  into  a 
Mttiber  of  proviucea  corresponding  with  the  old  Uabeg 
t^uiiles,  all  of  which  have  completely  lost  their  auto- 

In  tbe  extreme  north-east  is  the  alpine  territory  of 
'fiHan,  which  consists  of  two  upland  vaileys  traversed 
•jtbeSarhad  (Panja),  the  chief  southern  head-stream  of 
fcOiDfl,  On  either  side  the  valleys  are  hemmed  in  by 
%  mountains,  those  to  the  south  forming  the  northern 
WJon  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  here  crossed  by  some  difHcult 
["lea, the  easiest  of  which  is  the  Barogbil  (12,000  feet) 
iadiDg  to  Chilral  and  Gilgit  The  chief  resources  of 
*  people  are  derived  from  their  flocks,  mainly  sheep  and 
'k  Tibetan  yak.  The  land  is  too  elevated  and  sterile 
feaiage,  but  yields  a  pasturage  like  that  of  the  Pamir, 
fKssed  of  peculiar  fattening  quahties.  In  this  alpine 
■^Uie  lowest  handet  is  8000,  and  tiarbad,  the  highest, 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  higher  than 
peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  Yet  a  little  pulae 
jy  are  grown  in  a  few  sheltered  glens.  When 
imt  John  Wood,  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the 
^TJaited  Wakhan  in  1838,  he  estimated  the  popu- 
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lation  at  about  1000  ;  but  Forsyth,  thirty-five  yean  later 
on,  raised  the  number  to  3000,  which  agrees  with  the 
Russian  estimate.  The  mir  or  chief,  who,  like  so  many 
others  in  this  region,  claims  descent  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  resides  in  Kila-Panja  ("  Five  Forts  ")  on  the  Oxiu, 
and  close  to  the  Pamir.  In  Wood's  time  he  was  almost 
independent;  but  since  then  has  become  tributary  throng^ 
Badakhshan  indirectly  to  KabuL 

Badakhslian,  adjoining  Wakhan  on  the  west,  com- 
prises the  yaUey  of  the  Kokcha  and  the  little -known 
tracts  enclosed  on  one  side  in  the  great  northern  bend  of 
the  Oxus,  and  stretching  on  the  other  to  Eafirist^ 
Besides  the  Kokcha,  it  is  watered  by  the  Wardoj,  and 
both  streams  unite  a  few  miles  above  Faizabad,  the 
capital,  before  joining  the  Oxus.  In  the  upper  parts  the 
crops  are  often  nipped  by  summer  frosts.  But  lower 
down  the  more  favoured  sites  yield  wheat,  barley,  mul- 
berries, walnuts,  pistachios,  and  pulse.  The  country  is 
exposed  to  earthquakes,  one  of  which  in  1832  was 
very  destructive  to  life,  and  was  felt  as  far  south  as 
Laliorc.  Badakhshan  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
salt,  sulphur,  iron,  and  especially  the  ruby^  and  lapis 
lazuli,^  prominently  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  The  lapis 
lazuli  mines,  which  lie  close  under  the  crest  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  have  been  fully  described  by  Wood. 

West  of  Faizabad  the  road  diverging  to  the  right 
through  Kustak  crosses  the  Oxus  to  Kulab,  Karat^hin, 
and  other  Trans-Oxian  districts.  The  gold-washings  in  a 
small  stream  between  Ilustak  and  the  Oxus  yielded  a 
revenue  of  about  £100  in  1874.  The  main  road  beyond 
this  point  still  runs  westwards  over  the  Lattaband  Pass, 

^  ThcfH^  rul)ii>s,  which  are  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  were  formerly  known 
as  Mais  or  bahish,  a  corrupt  form  of  Ikdakhshan,  which  Marco  Polo  ctlli 
Ralacian.  The  lapis  lazuli  takes  its  name  from  the  district  of  Lajurd  or 
Ijaziml,  whence  lx)tli  the  words  lazuli  and  azure. 
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AnBg^  Talikhan  down  to  Eundiiz.     Here  the  descent 
tm  the  Badakhahan  highlands  to  the  marshy  plains  of 
lUntu),  here  scarcely   500   feet  above  sea -level,  is 
i>H  ilBBded  hj  a  marked  change  of  climate,  that  of  Enndiiz 
"^"  kng  excessively  hot  and  unhealthy  especially  in  summer. 
Kuidiiz  is  watered  by  the  river  of  like  name,  which 
anwiih  several  head-streams  in  the  K6h-i-Baba.    Below 
Ike  town  of  Eimdiiz  it  joins  the  Oxus  below  Hazrat- 
Ub.    Here  are  extensive  undulating  plains  yielding 
pod  pastarage,  and  tenanted  by  nomad   Usbegs   and 
Hnzaa    From  Talikhan  and  Eundiiz  there  diverge  to 
Aeleft  lOQtes  which  lead  over  the  Sir-alang  and  Ehawak 
hns  to  EabuL     But  here  the  chief  highway  is  the 
borical  route  which  passes  through  Bamian  and  Heibak, 
3^^  fttog  the  Badakhshan  road  at  Khulm  or  Tashkurgan. 
Bb  nmte  was  traversed  for  some  distance  by  the  British 
toopswith  horse  artillery  in  1839.     Near  Bamian  are 
<■  tiD  gigantic  idols,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  100  feet 
^1  %!,  cut  in  bold  relief  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  skirting 
t&eroad     They  stand  in  deep  niches,  and  are  clothed  in 
kming  drapery.      These  idols  and   caves  are  generally 
Apposed  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin,  but  all  memory  of  the 
tim  and  hands  by  which  they  were  executed  has  long 
perished.     Here  also  are  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Ghul- 
gnlch  destroyed  by  Chingiz  Kian,  besides   many  other 
remains,  which  have  been  fully  described  by  Masson. 

Adjoining  Kundiiz  is  the  smaller  but  not  less  popu- 
lous khanate  of  Ehulm.     It  occupies  a  vital  position  in 
the  heart  of  the  ancient  Baktriana,  the  converging  point 
of  all  the  natural   highways    from    India,    Persia,  and 
Central  Asia     Here  are  the  ruins  of  Baktra  and  of  its 
auccessor  Balkh,  now  supplanted  by  the  modem  towns  of 
Siyagird^  Mazar-i-Sherif,  and  Ehulm.     The  country  has 
been  largely  encroached  on  by  the  desert,  and  the  Khulm 
£iver,  flowing  from  the  Kara-k6h  hills,  now  no  longer 
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reaches  the  Oxus.  In  the  plains  the  river  of  Balkh, 
here  called  the  "  Band-i-Barbari,"  or  "  Dyke  of  the  Bar- 
barians/' is  soon  absorbed  in  irrigation  works  in  the 
gardens  interspersed  amidst  the  vast  ruins  and  flourishing 
towns  of  this  historic  land. 

West  of  Balkh  are  the  four  petty  Usbeg  States  of 
Akcha,  Shabirkhan,  Sar-i-pul  with  Andkhui,  and  MftifnanM^ 
lying  mostly  between  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Paropamisos 
and  the  sands  by  which  they  are  now  cut  off  from  the 
Oxus.  This  tract  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered  by 
the  streams  from  the  mountains,  but  it  is  also  proverbially 
unhealthy.  Nevertheless  here  are  the  populous  towns 
of  Shabirklian  and  Andkhui,  lying  on  the  very  skirt  of 
the  Turkoman  domain. 

Of  these  khanates  Andkhui  alone  has  retained  a 
certain  measure  of  independenca  All  the  rest  are 
absolutely  controlled,  and  even  administered,  by  Kabul, 
though  the  old  geographical  and  political  divisions  are 
still  preserved.  The  village  of  Gurzivan  and  the  Darzat 
valley  in  the  hills  south  of  Sar-i-pul  have  also  lost  their 
autonomy,  though  still  retaining  the  empty  titles  of 
khanates. 

The  Usbeg  inhabitants  of  these  districts  are  not 
called  upon  to  render  military  service;  but,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Grodekov,  which,  however,  is  not 
above  suspicion,  they  are  so  heavily  taxed  that  they  are 
impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  emancipating 
Kussians. 

On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  border- 
ing eastwards  on  Kashmir,  south-eastwards  on  the  Panjab, 
are  the  territories  of  Kafiristan,  Gilgit,  Chitral,  and  Swat^ 
conventionally  supposed  to  belong  to  Afghanistan,  but 
de  facto  not  only  independent  but  still  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored  regions. 

The  Kafiristan  highlands  lie  north  of  Lamghan,  and 
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|f  the  waterehed  between  the  Khawak  Pass  and 
QaSal  The  upper  slopes  are  enow  -  clad,  but  lower 
11  they  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  magnificent 
lea  and  other  trees,  Tilli^e  is  but  scantily  practised, 
wiag  lu  ihe  absence  of  level  ground  ;  but  the  orchards 
jidd  fruita  in  great  abundance.  The  inhabitants,  who 
live  tecentiy  been  visited  by  Major  Tennant,  are  com- 
iWy  independent  of  Kdbcl,  and  claim  to  have  enjoyed 
Ito  fieoloni  for  centaries.  They  have  reminiscences  of 
6e  Gimn-Baktrian  empire,  and  the  chiefs,  like  those  of 
tie  (Bmiiindbg  districts,  trace  their  descent  from  Alex- 
itia  the  Great.  They  are  strictly  honourable  in  their 
WingB,  extremely  hospit-able,  and  cordial  haters  of  their 
u^unntadan  neighbours. 

A  Doutheni  branch  of  the  Siab-Posh  Kafirs,  or 
'H»ck-Clad  Infidels  "  as  they  are  called  by  the  surround- 
ng  Mnlmnmiadans,  are  the  Safis  and  Chagnans,  whose 
a  reaches  down  to  the  Kabul  liiver.  Masson  de- 
"ibes  diem  as  a  straightforward  manly  race :  but  very 
"'lie  is  known  of  them  or  their  country. 

fiiBt  of  the   Panjkora  valley  lies  the   Swat  country, 

Rsed  till  1878,  when  one  of  the  Indian  native 
tt  mapped  it  out  from  the  source  of  the  Swat 
II  the  great  transverse  range  between  Bunj  on  the 
md  the  Chitral  valley  to  its  junction  with  the 
^'jlnra.  Swat  formed  at  one  time  a  powerful  state 
™6f  a  venerable  chief  of  great  repute  for  sanctity, 
*W  the  Akhund,  who  exercised  considerable  influence 
"tfthe  unruly  tribes  of  the  district 

The  Chitral  country  comprises  the  upper  course  of 
•*  Knnar  River,  which  is  here  called  the  Chitral,  or 
■"w.  It  produces  orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic,  in 
t  quantities,  and  the  natives  manufacture  coarse 
eta,  chogas  or  cloaks,  da^ers,  and  sword  hilts.  They 
w  good   terms   with    their   Kafir    neighbours,   who 
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acknowledge  a  sort  of  all^;iance  to  Aman-ul-MuIk, 
«  King  of  Chitral." 

East  of  Upper  Chitral  lie  Yassim  and  Gilgit^  the 
latter  of  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
site  of  a  British  residency  under  Major  Biddulph.  This 
officer  was  here  stationed  on  the  Kashmir  frontier  with  a 
view  to  control  the  tribes  occupying  a  district  of  some 
strategic  and  political  importance.  The  Biver  Gilgit 
drains  eastwards  to  the  Indus  near  the  Nanga  Parbat 
peak,  which  marks  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
central  Himalayan  chain.  This  region,  where  the  Dard 
and  Afghan  races  meet  about  half-way  up  the  valley,  has 
at  all  times  proved  most  inaccessible  to  external  influenoea 

In  Afghanistan  proper  tlie  political  divisions  are  often 
far  less  distinctly  defined  than  in  its  outlying  Turkestan 
possessions.  Some  regions  in  the  Hindu-Kush,  such  as 
Kafiristiin  and  Swat,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  highlands  between  Bamian  and  Herat,  besides 
many  tracts  in  the  Suliman  Mountains,  have  never 
actknowledged  the  Amir's  authority,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  de  facto  independent  territory.  Elsewhere,  as 
in  the  districts  of  Herat  and  Kandahar,  and  even  in 
Kiibulistun  itself,  the  tribal  organisation  still  laigely 
prevails,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  provinces  are  scarcely 
anywhere  carefully  laid  down,  and  it  becomes  impossible 
to  si)eak  of  provincial  administration  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Hence,  instead  of  taking  tlie  various 
provinces  separately,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal 
with  them  in  connection  with  the  chief  towns  round 
wliich  they  are  grouped. 

In  Baluchistan,  although  more  order  has  recently 
been  introduced,  a  similar  state  of  things  still  largely 
prevails.  The  Khan  of  Keltit,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
imnkly  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Kaisar-i-Hind 
(Empress  of  India),  is  nominal  ruler  of  the  whole  land. 
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But  his  authority  has  often  been  confined  to  the  Keldt 
district  itself,  and  is  still  challenged  by  many  of  the 
tribal  chiefs,  especially  towards  the  Persian  frontier.  The 
natural  divisions  of  the  country,  the  eastern  and  southern 
highlands  merging  inland  with  the  desert,  are  grouped  in 
seven  recognised  provinces :  Sarawan  and  Katch-Gandava, 
including  the  Mari  and  Bugti  country  on  the  north-east ; 
Kelat,  between  these  two;  Jhalawan  on  the  east:  Lus 
on  the  south-east :  Makran,  comprising  the  southern  coast 
region ;  Kohistan,  or  the  **  highlands  "  of  the  west. 

Most  of  the  land  is  still  practically  imknown.  The 
north-eastern  section  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Pishin  valley,  along  the  Afghan  border,  and  thence 
southwards  to  Kelat,  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed, 
and  a  military  station  has  even  been  established  by 
the  British  at  Quetta,  above  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  over- 
looking the  Pishin  valley.  The  south  coast  has  also 
been  carefully  surveyed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  somewhat 
farther  inland  by  the  English  Telegraph  Staff;  while  the 
country  has  been  crossed,  chiefly  from  east  to  west,  by 
Grant,  Pottinger,  Ferrier,  Goldsmid,  Bellew,  Lovett,  and 
a  few  other  explorers  during  the  present  century.  Still, 
most  of  the  interior  has  never  been  visited,  and  the  sandy 
plains  stretching  beyond  the  hills  towards  the  Hamiin 
depression  remain  a  blank  on  our  maps.  Elsewhere 
the  highland  formation  everywhere  predominates,  al- 
though in  the  south  the  parallel  ridges  are  separated 
by  long  and  almost  level  valleys  reaching  from  the 
Persian  frontier  to  the  eastern  uplands.  This  southern 
region,  from  the  sea  to  the  desert,  is  usually  spoken  of 
collectively  as  Makran ;  but  the  term  should  properly  be 
restricted  to  the  strip  of  land  between  sea  and  the  first 
parallel  ranges.  Here  the  geographers  of  Alexander 
placed  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  "  Fish-eaters,"  apparently  a 
mere  translation  of  the  local  name. 
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The  country  is  almost  entirely  occapied  by  pastoral 
tribes  under  semi-independent  sirdars  and  chiefs.  Hence 
the  so-called  provinces  are  not  administrative  divisions  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  should  be  more  properly  called 
territories.  Besides  those  above  mentioned  there  aie 
several  others  current  amongst  the  natives  as  applicable 
to  particular  cantons,  especially  in  Makran  and  Kohistan. 
Here  there  are  several  semi-independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  most  powerful  was,  till  recently,  the  Khan  of  Eej, 
in  central  Makran.  But  the  native  ruler  was,  some  ten 
years  ago,  replaced  by  a  direct  nominee  of  the  Khan  of 
Kelat,  and  although  the  change  was  at  first  followed  hj 
disturbances,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  coosoli- 
dating  the  Khan's  authority,  and  thus  barring  the  farther 
progress  of  Persia  in  this  direction. 

The  Khan  or  Mir  of  KeUit,  who  belongs,  not  to  the 
IVUuch,  but  to  the  Bralmi  stock,  concluded  a  treaty  in 
1877  with  England,  in  virtue  of  which  he  has  become  a 
feudatory  of  the  Empress  of  India.  The  right  had  already 
l>een  secured  of  occupving  at  pleasure  the  mountain 
passes  l>etween  Kelut  and  Afghanistan.  But  the  new 
treaty  places  the  whole  country  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Government  for  uU  militaiy  and  strategical  pur- 
[H^ses.  In  return  the  Khan  has  acquired  a  certain 
prestige  amongst  the  trilval  chiefs  and  sirdars,  who  no 
longer  seriously  question  his  supremacy,  and  his  subjects 
have  Ivgun  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 

5.  CiimaU  :  Sand-SiOrms. 

In  Afghanistan  tlie  prevailing  climatic  conditions  are 
dryness  ixnnbined  with  great  ejciremes  of  temperature. 
Snow  lies  on  the  grvnind  for  iliree  months  in  the  Kabul  and 
iihiuui  districts,  and  many  of  the  peaks  from  the  Hindu- 
Kush  to  KeUt  rise  aK^ve  the  snow-line.     But  so  much 
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ifmia  on  elevation  that  Jelalabad,  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
■leucdy  colder  than  India,  while  the  winters  are  almost 
vaerere  as  those  of  Russia  on  the  neighbouring  Kohistan 
i|iiiid&  The  summer  heats,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
OTUji  where  intense,  more  so,  in  some  places,  even  than 
kBei^  At  Kabul  (6500  feet)  the  glass  rises  to  90"" 
ad  100^,  and  in  Kandahar  even  higher.  Yet  the 
mtakj  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  salubrious,  in  this 
Mpeet  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  fever-stricken 
I  Maod  districts  of  Afghan  Turkestdn. 

Ill  Baluchistan  also  intense  heats  are  followed  by  al- 
■08t  equally  intense  colds,  the  snow  lying  for  two  months 
litte  ground  even  in  the  Shal  and  other  valleys.  The 
IqdiBtnct  and  some  other  parts  of  Makran  are  said  to  be 
Ae  hottest  places  in  the  whole  of  Asia.  Even  in  March 
i^jw  Lovett  roistered  "125**  F.  in  the  shade  in  the 
vighbourhood  of  Kej."  On  the  other  hand,  Pottinger 
to  it  so  cold  in  February  at  Kelat  that  water  poured 
*  the  ground  froze  instantaneously.  Owing  to  its 
Fi^ty  to  the  ocean,  Baluchistan  receives  on  the  whole 
mre  moisture  than  Afghanistan.  The  dry  season  lasts 
ha  Ifarch  till  September,  but  rain  or  snow  falls  inter- 
■ittenUy  throughout  the  winter,  and  often  heavUy  in 
Jimary  and  March.  Unfortunately  most  of  it  is  preci- 
F^^ted  on  the  outer  ranges,  leaving  little  for  the  deserts 
^^  the  interior,  where  the  sultry  heats  are  intensified  by 
fece  sand-storms. 


6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :  The  Kartz  Irrigation  System — 

The  Uromastix  Lizard. 

Baie,  treeless  mountains,  sandy  and  absolutely  unpro- 
*W!tive  plains,  fertile  valleys  and  riverain  tracts,  pro- 
^™Qiig  enormous  quantities  of  magnificent  fruits  and 
9,  besides    cereals   of   various    kinds,    are   the 
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prevailing  features  almost  everywhere  from  the  Upp^ 
Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Persia  to  the  Ind*^ 
vallej.  In  the  north,  however,  the  southern  slopes  an 
often  clothed  with  forests  of  walnut,  birch,  oak,  and 
conifers,  the  latter  growing  to  a  height  of  10,000  fiaa^: 
In  Afghanistan  the  asafcetida  covers  extensive  tiacta^ 
here  the  most  productive  districts  are  those  of 
Kandahar,  the  Lower  Helmand,  the  valleys  of  the 
and  Logar  Bivers,  and  the  K6h-i-Ddman.  Wheats 
and  rice  are  the  staples  of  food ;  the  vine  and 
other  fruits  are  indigenous;  cotton,  sugar,  and 
thrive  in  the  well- watered  low-lying  tracts,  and  the 
and  many  other  vegetables  arrive  at  astonishing 
The  apples,  the  grapes,  the  pomegranates  of 
are  celebrated  throughout  India. 

In    Baluchistan   wheat,   barley,  rice,  oottoa» 
madder,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated;    the 
palm  prevails  in  Makran;  magnificent  fruits  and 
tables  are  grown  in  the  valleys.      Asafoetida 
and  of  forest  trees  the  chief  are  the  plantain, 
sycamore,  wild  fig  and    olive,  mulberry, 
mimosa. 

The  "karez,"  or  underground  s}rstem  of 
peculiar  to  the  Iranian  plateau,  is  well  suited  to 
region,  and  extensively  practised.  **  The  soil 
naturally  open  and  porous,  composed  of  water-^ 
stones  embedded  in  a  sandy  soil,  which,  however,  having 
a  large  admixture  of  lime,  hardens  at  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  into  an  impermeable  conglomerate,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  flowing  water  may  in  many 
places  be  found  20  or  30  feet  from  the  surface,  while  od 
the  surface  itself  for  miles  round  there  is  nothing  but  an 
arid  plain.  The  water  thus  found  is  led  gradually 
towards  the  surface  through  the  karez.  A  series  of  welli 
are  dug  at  intervals  of  15  to  25  yards,  and  connectec 
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T  m   nnderground  passage,  through  which  the 
t  mas   dll   at   last   it  reaches  the   surface   and   is 
ej  for  irrigating  the  fields  "  {Capt.  R.  Bcavan). 
Q  East  Irania  wild  animals  are  comparatively  scaice. 
and   leopards  of  a  small  type  haunt  the  upper 


a  Hindu-Kusb,  where  are  also  met  the  wolf, 
cies  of  bear.     The  so-called  Angora  cat  is 
8  ID  Kabulistan,  and  in  the  plains  the  dromedary 
le-hunaped  camel  is  the  chief  beast  of  burden.     Here 
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the  horse  is  far  inferior  to  the  Turkoman  breed.  The  ass 
exists  in  the  wild  and  domestic  state,  but  sheep  and 
goats  form  everywhere  the  chief  resources  of  the  pastoral 
tribes. 

In  Baluchistdn  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wolf  aie 
occasionally  met,  the  jackal,  wild  dog,  fox,  wild  goat,  and 
ass  more  frequently.  There  is  a  distinct  species  of 
gazelle  (Oazella  ficsci/rans),  and  both  species  of  camd 
occur,  the  Baktrian  or  two-humped  on  the  uplands,  the 
dromedary  on  the  plains,  where  it  is  highly  valued  for 
its  speed  by  the  marauding  tribes.  Serviceable  horses 
are  bred  in  the  north  and  west^  but  those  of  Makran  are 
small,  weak,  and  spiritless.  In  Baluchistan  is  found  the 
curious  Uromastix  lizard,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
animals  in  the  world.  It  looks  at  a  distance  somewhat 
like  a  rabbit  in  appearance  and  size,  but  is  really  a  sort 
of  diminutive  saurian,  called  by  the  Persians  biiz-miji,  or 
goat-sucker,  from  its  peculiar  liabit  of  bleating  like  a 
kid  to  attract  the  goats,  whose  teats  it  then  sucks.  The 
Maknin  coast  abounds  in  fish,  where  it  still  forms  the 
staple  food  of  its  ichthyophagous  inhabitants. 


7.  InhahUants  :   TJic  Afghans — The  Brahuis,  Baluchis, 

aiul  LitrL 

East  Irania  presents  a  greater  complexity  of  races 
even  than  Persia  itself.  For  to  nearly  all  the  elements 
contained  in  the  west  must  here  be  added  at  least  three 
others — the  G  aloha  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  the  Hindu  of 
the  large  towns,  and  the  Brahui  of  Kelat;  this  last 
being  distinct  in  speech,  not  only  from  all  the  others,  but 
from  all  other  known  linguistic  groups.  The  subjoined 
table  comprises  all  the  races  in  the  region  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  most  probable  ethnical  affinities : — 
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r  Wakhifl 
Badakhshis . 
Chitralis 

Galcha 

Swatis 

Branch/ 

Siah-Poah  Kafirs  . 
Safis    . 
Chagnans    . 
.Kohistanis  . 

r 

Abyans  .- 

Afghans 

Iranic 
Branch. ' 

Tajiks 

Baluchis 
Sistiinis 
.Kurds 

( Hindkis       . 

Indie      Lassis . 

Branch, '  Jats     .        . 

ILiiris  .     '    . 

Mongol  ( Hazarahs 
Branch,    Aimaks 

HOKOOLO- 
TATABa 

7W«    fUsbegs 

i^J^K  1  Turkomans  . 
Branch,  \^'^^^,^^^^ 

• 

? 

Brahuis 

I  Hindu-Eosh  (northern  dopes). 

\ 


{ 

s 
{ 


Hindu-Kush  (southern  slopes). 


Hills  north  of  KdbuL 

Kdbul ;    Suliman   Mountains^ 

Kandahar,  Helmand  basin; 

Herat. 
Herat;  most  towns  and  settled 

districts. 
Baluchistdn  lowlands;  Makrdn. 
Lower  Helmand;  Hamihi. 
Baluch  Kohistdn. 
Most  large  towns. 

Prov.  L^  So.  Baluchistin. 

* 

Makrdn  chiefly. 

N.  highlands  between  Bamian 
and  Herat. 

Afghan  Turkestdn. 

Herat,  Maimana,  and  Andkhui. 

Kdbul  chiefly. 

Mainly  East  Baluchistan  high- 
lands. 

Of  these  various  peoples  four  only  possess  a  decided 
political  or  social  preponderance  in  their  respective  areas 
— the  Usbegs  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  the  Afghans  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Brahtiis  and  Baluchis  in  Baluchistdn. 
The  Usbegs,  here  represented  by  the  Kateghan  family, 
differ  in  no  material  respect  from  their  kinsmen  of  the 
adjoining  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  will  there- 
fore be  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  that  region. 

The  Afghans,  commonly  known  in  India  as  Pathans, 
are  all  Sunnis  in  religion,  but  are  socially  still  in  the 
tribal  state,  a  fact  that  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  political  situation  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  Afghan  racey  one  in  physical  type,  speech, 
religion,  and  culture ;  but  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
Afghan  nation  possessing  a  distinct  sense  of  its  unity  as  a 
whole,  with  common  political  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
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Such  common  seDtiments  are  scarcel}^  felt  beyond  the 
several  great  sections  into  which  the  race  coutinnes  to  be 
divided.  The  Dumnia,  the  Ghiljis,  the  Waziris,  tin 
Afridis,  the  Mangab,  Momands,  Jusafizais,  and  others, 
form  so  many  States,  as  it  were,  within  the  State,  each 
with  its  own  separate  interests,  and  each  capable  of  com- 
bining rapidly  for  some  commitn  tribal  object,  but  all  in- 


bi 


capable  of  combining  together  Kod  acdng  in  oonoeit  for  & 
Hwunon  oational  objecL  Wben  Ayab  Kb&n  of  Herat 
tttovad  in  1881  against  Abdor-Rahmaa  of  Kabul,  Uie 
peo^  of  the  intavening  g»*Ml»t>at-  district  refused  to 
p«7  Tenons,  not  through  my  love  of  the  Amir, 
but  throogh  indiffiereDoe  to  the  claims  of  tbo  iItiIb 
for  supreuie  authoritr.  For  both  Abdur-Bahmaii  tad 
Ayub  an  chiefs  aihet  of  the  Duniii  tnba  Ifaaa  d 
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I  A^lun  nation.  And  the  Duranis  themselves  are 
'ifi  fiy  other  almost  equally  powerful  sections  merely 
HBDjwis  of  the  sovereignty,  their  usurpation  dating 
Virom  tbe  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  when  their 
lAiunad  Khan,  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in 
le  the  royal  standard  in  Kandahar.     Ahmad 


ffldeavouTCd  to  give  a  national  importance  to  liis  tribe, 
lot  only  by  changing  its  name  from  Abdali  to  Durani,' 
ht  also  by  associating  with  it  some  other  sections,  such 
»  the  Jnsafzais,  Momands,  Afridis,  Shinwaris,  Orakzais, 

'  DnJTed  not,  as  is  often  Btatcd,  from  the  snpposed  custom  of  weuilig 
»  Uri  Idtar)  in  their  right  ews,  bot  from  the  title  of  Durr-i-Ddran 
("fmd  at  tlu  Ago  "},  adopted  bjr  Ahmad  wbeu  he  usnnied  ihe  rofal 
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and  Turkoknis,  under  the  coramoti  designation  of  Ba^ 
I>urani3.  But  the  attempt  failed,  these  sections  atill 
retaining  their  tribsl  int^rity,  and  refusing  to  be  fused 
into  a  common  Afyhan  nationality. 

In  the  Uurani  tribe  there  are  several  sections,  among 
wliich  are  included  the  two  royal  branches — the  Snd- 
dozais  and  the  Bamkzais.  It  was  to  the  Suddozais  that 
Shah  SOja  belonged,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
British  in  1839,  after  the  first  Afghan  war.  It  is  totlie 
Barakzais  that  the  equally  well-known  Dost  Muhammat! 
and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Kabul  belong. 

The  sections  themselves  are  divided  into  a  mnlti- 
plicity  of  minor  branches,  septs,  and  clans,'  ofTering  still 
further  obstacles  to  a  general  amalgamation  of  the  whole 
race.  And  the  race  itself  is  everywhere  opposed  to  other 
races  speaking  different  languages,  such  as  the  Tajils, 
Hindkis,  Usbegs,  Siah-Posh  Kafirs,  Hazaras,  and  Aimab, 
which,  although  numerically  inferior,  possess  greater 
national  cohesion,  and  which  in  some  cases  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  independenca 

But  for  these  untoward  circumstances  the  A^an 
race,  by  its  warlike  spirit  and  remarkable  physical  vitah^, 
might  seem  destined  to  subdue  the  surrounding  peoples. 
But  their  national  resources  continue  to  be  frittered 
away  in  internecine  hroUa  and  struggles  for  the  local 
independence  of  individual  chiefs  and  tribes. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Afghans  are  absolutely  incapable,  under  proper  conditions, 
of  turning  from  turbulent  to  peaceful  ways.  Althong^ 
surrounded  by  hostile  and  maranding  tribes,  the  Povio- 
dahs  of  the  Suliman  inner  ranges  have  for  ages  occupied 
themselves  with  tillage,  stock-breeding,  and  trade.  These 
itinerant  and  warlike  dealers,  vrho  claim  descent  fiom  a 
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[  Ghor  in  the  days  of  the  Ghaznevid  Mahmud, 
r  industrious  pursuits  in  the  face  of  extraordi- 
nlties.  In  the  summer  they  pitch  their  tenta 
J  plains  near  K.-iiilt-i-Ghilzai  and  Ghazui.  where 
Hej  pay  £60  to  the  Amir's  government  for  grazing 
'ri^ita,  and  where  the  women  and  children  remain  under 
II  mfficient  guard,  wliile  the  men  are  away  trading  at 
I.Smaikand,  Bokhara,  Herat,  or  Kahul.  Id  the  autumn 
^4^  repair  to  the  Indian  plains  through  the  Gomul  route, 

■  i^iting  their  hereditary  foes,  the  "Waziris,  on  the  way, 
md  encamping  on  the  Derajat  plains.  From  tliis  point 
Ibe  men  again  disperse  towards  Multan,  Lahore,  Beuares, 
otuliug  their  raw  ailk,  druggets,  clothes,  saddlery,  horaea, 
■fttm.  dried  fi-uits,  and  other  warea  In  April  the 
Knindolia  reassemble  for  the  return  journey,  and  ascend 

I  ik  pses  towards  Kandahar  and  GhaznL 

I      Many  other  promising   elements   of  future  progress 

'  SM  in  the  land,  such  as  the  Eakar  and  Tajik  agricul- 

■  hriiM,  the  Hindki  traders,  met  with  in  every  lai^e  town, 
ud  even  the  despised  Kizil-Bashia  of  Kibul. 

In  Balnchistan  the  ruling  race  are  not  the  Baluchis, 
ta  the  Brahuia,  who  are  moreover  both  the  aboriginal 
•d  the  most  numerous  element.  Hence  the  term 
fclnchistan,  unknown  in  the  country  itself,  is  altogether 
I  iUHitopriate,  though  it  may  now  be  too  late  to  substi- 
hle  the  expression  Brahuistan,  as  some  geographers  have 
I«Dposed,  The  Brahuis,  whose  racial  and  linguistio 
•fiiidtiea  atill  remain  an  unsolved  problem,  are  pre* 
i^nninant  in  all  the  eastern  highlands ;  the  reigning 
Qin  and  most  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  are  of  Brahui 
"l«k.  ind  this  race  still  continues  to  control  the  destinies 
rfthe  land.  The  Baluchia  still  dwell  mainly  in  the  low- 
to,  and  form  the  rural  popiilation  both  in  the  direction 
of  India  and  Persia.  Both  races  are  Muhammadans,  the 
Bnima  like  the  Afghans   being   Sunnis,  the   Baluchis 
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like  their  Persian  kinsmen  Shiahs.^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  penetrated  eastwards  originally  from 
Earman,  and  they  are  still  predominant  in  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Makrin  and  Sistan.  Bellew  describes  them 
all  in  two  words — needy  and  hungry.  They  are  true 
nomads,  migrating  like  many  Afghan  tribes  with  their 
families  and  flocks  from  the  uplands  to  the  lowlanda 
But  some  few  are  settled  in  villages. 

Distinct  both  from  the  Brahuis  and  Baluchia  are  the 
Liiri,  a  sort  of  gipsies  of  Indian  origin  scattered  in 
single  families  all  over  the  country.  They  are  generally 
met  with  as  strolling  minstrels,  potters,  tinkers,  rope- 
makers,  weavers  of  mats,  and  pedlars.  They  own  no 
lands,  never  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  regarded  as  oat- 
casts  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  Each  troop  has  a  *  king," 
and  Pottinger  noticed  their  "  marked  affinity  to  the  gipsies 
of  Europe." 

8.   Topography:  Khulm — Mazar-i-Sherif — BaJkh — 
Herat  — Ka7idahar — Kdbul, 

In  Afghan  Turkestan  the  chief  places  are — 1.  T^hnlm, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bamian  and  Badakhshan  routes, 
where  the  Khulm  River  emerges  from  the  mountains.  It 
is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  houses  are  built 
of  clay  or  adobe.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Tajiks, 
Edbulis  and  Hindkis,  trading  in  live-stock,  cottons, 
leather  ware,  fruits,  and  melons.  Four  miles  south  of 
Tashkurgan,  as  this  place  is  now  called,  is  Old  Khulm, 
formerly  noted  for  its  excellent  fruits.  2.  Mazar-i-Sherff, 
50  miles  west  of  Tashkurgan,  capital  of  Afghan  Turkest&n 
and  residence  of  the  Governor-General.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fields  and  orchards,  and  in  1878,  when  Grodekov 
passed  through  it,  the  population  amounted  to   25,000 

^  Some  writers  class  the  Baluchis  as  Sonnis. 
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UsbegSy  A^hans,  and  Tajiks.  Two  miles  off  is  the  fort 
of  Takhta-pul,  with  gun  factories,  camion  foundries,  and 
manufactories  of  swords,  knives,  and  felt  helmets.  But 
Mazar  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  mosque,  held  in  great 
veneration  for  a  tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ali ;  and 
for  the  shrine  of  Hazrat  Shah,  a  famous  Moslem  ''  saint" 
3.  Baktra  and  Balkh,  both  now  ruins  on  the  Dehas  or 
Baikh  Biver,  a  few  miles  west  of  Mazar.  Baktra,  capital 
of  the  Grseco-Baktrian  monarchy,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Central  Asia,  and  its  successor  Balkh  still  bears 
the  title  of  **  Mother  of  Cities."  It  was  the  chief  town  in 
A^^ian  Turkestdn  till  1872,  when  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
cholera  caused  the  seat  of  government  to  be  removed  to 
Mazar,  and  in  1878  Balkh  was  an  insignificant  village, 
whose  former  greatness  was  attested  only  by  numerous 
canals  and  miles  of  ruins.  Here  are  buried  the  travellers 
Moorcrofb  and  Guthria  4.  Andkhui,  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert  due  west  of  Balkh,  a  large  but  proverbially 
unhealthy  place,  of  which  the  Persians  say  that  with  its 
salt  water,  its  scorching  sands,  venomous  flies  and  scor- 
pions, "  it  is  a  real  hell  on  eartL"  5.  Maimana,  on  a 
plain  near  the  foot  of  the  K6h-i-Baba,  noted  for  its 
excellent  horses  and  textiles  woven  of  wool  and  camel's 
hair.  Previous  to  1874  Maimana  was  a  very  large  place, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  60,000.  But  in  that 
year  it  was  besieged  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Afghans, 
who  massacred  18,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Since  then 
it  has  somewhat  revived,  and  must  always  enjoy  a  certain 
importance  from  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  routes 
from  Herat  and  KdbuL 

In  Afghanist&n  the  three  cities  of  Herat,  Kandahar, 
and  Kdbul  stand  out  conspicuously  as  at  once  the  chief 
centres  of  power  and  population,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  strategical  points  in  the  country.  They  occupy 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  crosses  the 
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northern  scarp  of  the  plateau,  and  whose  apex  lies 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  Thus  Herat  and  Kabul 
at  the  west  and  east  ends  of  the  base  respectively  are 
separated  by  intervening  impassable  highlands  occupied 
by  the  hostile  and  independent  Mongolo-Tatar  Hazaras 
and  Aimak&  Hence  the  route  firom  one  to  the  other  is 
deflected  southwards  to  the  apex,  where  Kandahar  thus 
occupies  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  North  of  the 
scarp  is  the  Turkoman  countiy,  now  mostly  absorbed  in 
the  recently  organised  Sussian  Trans-Caspian  tenitoiy. 
From  this  direction  the  plateau  can  be  approached  in  the 
east  only  by  the  difficult  "  Gate  of  Bamian,"  in  the  west 
by  the  comparatively  easy  Tajand  valley.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  importance  of  Herat  becomes  obvious.  And 
this  circumstance  itself  enhances  the  importance  of 
Kandahar,  which  bars  the  direct  and  only  route  from 
Herat  to  India,  and  which  lies  on  the  flank  of  the  not 
imjx)ssible  route  through  Bamian  and  Kabul  to  India. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  railway  is  already  completed  from  the  Indus  to  Sibi 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  that  the  ground  thence  to  the 
Gwaja  Pass  on  the  way  to  Kandahar  has  been  surveyed 
(see  diagram),  more  or  less  completely. 

The  city  of  Herat  lies  in  the  well-watered  valley  of 
the  Hari-nid,  or  Upper  Tajand,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  capable  of  fumisliing  supplies  for  an  army  of  occu- 
pation of  150,000  men.  This,  coupled  with  its  lofty 
ramparts  and  fortifications,  and  its  central  position  as  the 
converging  point  of  routes  from  the  Caspian,  Mashhad, 
Merv,  Bokhara,  and  India  through  Kandahar,  has  invested 
it  with  a  strategic  importance  which  has  earned  for  it 
the  title  of  the  "  key  of  India."  In  Pottinger's  time 
it  was  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in  Central  Asia,  and 
though  its  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  innumerable 
sieges    have    caused   its    population  to  fluctuate  exces- 
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rively,  it  still  contained  50,000  inhabitants  in  1878, 
a  motley  gathering  of  Afghans,  Indians,  Tatars,  Turko- 
mans, Jews,  Tajiks,  and  others.  Carpets  of  soft  texture 
and  brilliant  colour  are  here  produced,  and  the  district 
is    noted    for    its    excellent    horses,    wheat,  water,    and 


grapes,  of  which    there    are   no   less  than   seventeen 
varieties. 

The  road  from  Herat  to  Kandahar  Kes  through  the 
fertile  but  little  cultivated  Zamindawar  country,  peopled 
by  the  Duranis  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Giriahk,  near  the 
fords  of  the  Helmand.     Although  its  fortifications  &re 
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slight,  the  strong  position  of  Girishk  on  the  main  roi 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  supplies  has  at  all  times  investocf 
it  with  strategic  importance.     About  mid-way  between 
it  and  Kandahar  is  Khushk-i-Nakhud,  mournfully  signal- 
ised  in  1880  by  the  defeat  of  (jeneral  Burrows  at  tbo' 
hands  of  Ayub  Khan. 

Kandahar,  the  chief  city  of  the  south,  lies  in  a  levet^ 
cultivated  plain  about  7  miles  wide,  bounded  by  lowhiDi 
between  the  Arghand-ab  and  Tamak  Bivers.    It  forms 
irregular  oblong  of  about  3  miles  circuit,  enclosed 
substantial  baked-mud  wall  27  feet  high.     Towards 
north  end  is  the  citadel,  shut  off  by  a  massive  mud 
and  to  the  west  the  tomb  of  Ahmad  Shah,  within 
octogonal  structure  surmounted  by  a  golden  doma 
population  is  variously  estimated   at    from    50,000 
80,000,  of  whom  the  Hindkis  are  the  wealthiest 
During  the  British  occupation  they  have  always  d( 
a  profitable  trade  with  Bombay  through  Shikarpur 
Karachi,  but  at  other  times  are  subject  to  heavy  h 
They    import  British   produce,   such    as  silks, 
muslins,  chintzes,  merinoes,  woollen  and   broad 
cutlery,  needles,  paper,  besides  indigo,  spice,  sugar,  drogji^ 
and    other    Indian  produce.      Their   exports    consist  of  ■ 
madder,  asafoetida,  wool,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  raw  silk, 
besides  such  Persian  goods  as  carpets,  copper  utensils, 
arms,    turquoises,   gold    and    silver    braid,   horses    and 
"yabus,"  or  baggage  ponies.     Whenever  the  railway  is 
completed  to  this  place  Kandahar  must  become  the  great 
emporium   of  British  and  Indian  produce    for    Central 
Asia.     Its  chief  manufactures  are  silks,  felts,  and  rosaries 
of  a  soft  crystallised  silicate  of  magnesia.     The  melons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  the  district  are  abundant,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  old  citadel,  of  which  many  ruins  are  still  standing, 
is  situated  a  few  miles  outside  the  walls  of  the  present 


'  Bs  proximity  to  the  desert  on  the  Bouth  renders  o 
t  of  its  flanks  safe  from  being  turned.     As  it  i 
I  Hmt  accessible  from  Persia  and  India  west  a 

I  incessantly  changed  hands  during  the  period  of  its 
I  Jostory — Persians,  Usbegs,  Afghans,  and  in  recent  times 
!  the  English,  having  more  than  once  occupied  and  relin- 
qidahed  it. 
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On  the  great  militaiy  and  trade  route  between 
Kandahar  and  Kabul  the  chief  stations  are  KaUt-i- 
Ghilzai  and  Ghazni,  the  former  of  which  is  a  strong  fort 
standing  on  a  commanding  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tamak.  The  fortified  town  of  Ghazni,  about  as  Su 
Bouth-weat  of  Kdbnl  as  Kalat-i-CJhilzai  ta  north-east  of 
Kandahar,  lies  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghazni  Rivet  near 
a  Bpur  of  the  Gilkoh  range,  and  7730  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  stone  and  brick  wall  ou  the 
top  of  a  mound,  and  contains  a  citadel  erected  on  an 
abrupt  knoll  at  its  north  end.  Besides  Afghans  it  is 
inhabited  bj  llazaras  and  a  few  Hindki  traders,  dealing 
chiefiy  in  corn,  fruits,  madder,  sheep's  wool,  and  camel's 
hair  cloth  from  the  Hazara  country.  Ghazni  is  memor- 
able for  its  brilliant  capture  by  Sir  John  Keane  in  tlie 
fiist  Afghan  war.  Three  mQes  to  the  north-east  are  the 
rains  of  the  old  city,  destroyed  in  the  12th  century  by 
the  Prince  of  Cihor.  who,  however,  spared  the  tomb  of  the 
renowned  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  The  entrance  to  Uiis 
mansolonm,  which  is  still  preserved  with  careful  venera- 
tion, was  formerly  closed  by  the  famous  sandal-wood 
gates  brought  by  Mahmud  from  Somnath  in  Guzeiat,  bnt 
sent  back  to  India  in  1842. 

Crossing  the  watershed  north  of  Ghazni,  between  the 
Helmand  and  Indus  basins,  we  enter  the  territory  of 
Kdbulistan,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Kiibul,  the  present  capital  of  the  State.  Kabul  lies 
seven  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Logar  and  Kabul 
rivers,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  spacious  plain  in  an 
angle  formed  by  two  converging  ridges.  It  is  now  u 
open  town,  though  formerly  encircled  by  brick  and  mud 
walls.  There  are  no  noteworthy  public  buildings,  and 
its  interest,  apart  from  its  being  the  seat  of  govenunent 
for  ncArly  a  hundred  years,  arises  chieBy  from  its  position 
at  thtt  junction  of  routes  from  Tud^estin,  Heni^  OhunJi 
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valley,  and  the  Panjiib  by  way  of  Jelalabad. 

situation  haa  made  it  an  emporium  of  Central 

:e,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  passes 

kBBectiiig  it  with  the  Oxus  valley.  To  the  south-east 
tticit  the  Ba!a  Hiasar,  or  citadel,  on  a  commanding  knoU 
B  the  eitremity  of  the  spur  overlooldng  the  city. 
Ulnl  imports  from  India  calicoes,  iudigo.  spices,  drugs, 
od  in  Mads  of  British  goods;  from  Kussia  broadcloth, 
■Its.  velvets,  gold  and  ailver  lace,  paper,  and  hardware, 
wiJj  by  the  long  and  toilsome  route  through  ISokhora 
oi  Bamian.  The  province  yields  wheat,  barley,  and 
hiti,  in  considerable  quantity  and  of  good  quality. 

Of  the  alternative  routes  between  Kabul  and  Jelala- 
W,  the  northern  and  more  frequented  leads  over  the 
Ifttaband  Pass,  whiJe  the  southern  follows  the  narrow 
Hiiri  Kabul  defile,  where  about  3000  men,  women,  and 
ttren  perished  on  the  occasion  of  Elphinatone's  ill- 
*1«J  retreat  in  January  1842.  East  of  the  Karkacha 
I'll* lies  die  equally  ill-omened  Jagdalak  Pass,  where  the 
""SCTB  of  the  retreating  troops  was  continued,  a  few 
*«n  and  men  alone  escaping  to  Gandamak.  At  this 
llioe,  where  the  last  treaty  with  the  British  was  signed 
1 1880,  a  rapid  descent  leads  down  to  the  well-watered 
^  of  Jelalabad,  about  midway  between  Kabul  and 
""iiwar.  This  town  forms  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
■funded  by  walls  at  the  junction  of  roads  from  India, 
utml,  and  over  the  Hindu-Kush  from  Yai'kand.  It  is 
'"'W  for  the  brave  and  successful  defence  by  Sir  Kobert 
*6  in  1841-2  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Alghans,  Hither  it  was  that  Dr.  Bryden,  sole  survivor 
"itheKSbul  disaster,  found  his  way  in  January  1842. 

felween  Jelalabnd  and  Peshawar  are  the  towna  of 
H^  and  the  fort  of  Ali-Musjid.  The  latter  was 
*w»i  by  the  British  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
tl»  htK  Amir  Shir  Ali. 
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Kelat,  the  capital  of  Baluohistdn,  is  almost  the  only 
town  in  the  country.  It  is  a  small  fortified  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  Kelat,  6000  feet  above  the 
sea,  badly  built,  and  presenting  an  appearance  of  extreme 
squalor  and  decay.  Its  12,000  inhabitants  indude 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  surrounding  races — 
Braliuis,  Bahicliis,  Afghans,  Tajiks  (here  called  Dehwais), 
Jats,  and  Hindus.  Here  resides  the  Khan,  surrounded  by 
a  bodyguard  of  troopers,  described  by  Bellew  as  tatter- 
demalions. 

A  far  more  important  place  strategically  is  Quetta 
(Slial),  the  capital  of  a  district  near  the  head  of  the 
Bolan  Pass  and  close  to  the  Pishin  ^^alley,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Mount  Takatu,  10,504  feet  high.  By 
treaty  with  the  Khan,  Quetta  has  become  an  advanced 
British  military  station  at  a  vital  point  on  the  southern- 
most route  from  India  to  Afghanistan,  and  about  midway 
between  Shikarpiir  and  Kandahar.  Its  occupation  secures 
the  Pisliin  valley,  holds  all  the  unruly  Marri,  Bugti,  and 
other  border  tribes  in  check,  keeps  open  the  roads  of  the 
Kliojak  and  Gwaja  passes  over  the  Khoja  Amran  range, 
and  thus  facilitates  a  rapid  advance  on  Kandahar.  The 
valley  of  Quetta  lying  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
enclosed  bv  mountain  ranjxes  which  rise  from  5000  to 
6000  feet  higher,  is  an  extremely  romantic  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  rocky  mountains. 

In  Makniu,  Kej  and  the  other  so-called  "towns"  are 
mere  clusters  of  hamlets,  or  insignificant  fishing  villages 
on  the  coast. 

0.  IfiijhirtJi/s  of  Communication  :  Passes, 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  recent  hostilities  in 
Afghanistan  was  the  revelation  that  not  two  or  three,  as 
had  Iveu  sup^vsovl  but  at  least  a  score  of  practicable 
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routes  give  access  from  the  plains  of  India  to  the  Iranian 
plateau.  From  above  Peshawar  nearly  to  Karachi  the 
intervening  highlands  are  almost  everywhere  pierced  by 
rivers  and  mountain  torrents  flowing  down  to  the  Indus, 
many  of  which  run  through  gorges  and  ravines  affording 
good  passes  to  the  interior.  ''What  we  have  learnt 
chiefly  in  connection  with  them  is  this — ^that  most  ex- 
cellent roads  are  easily  constructed  along  even  the  worst 
of  them "  {Captain  Holdich), 

Still  more  surprising  was  it  to  find  that  the  Hindu- 
£ush  itself  is  crossed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
mountain  tracks  more  or  less  practicable  during  the 
summer  months  from  the  Eiiawak  westwards  to  the  Irak 
Pass  leading  to  Bamian.  The  Paghman  range  also, 
parallel  and  equal  to  it  in  height,  is  crossed  by  "  durras  " 
or  paths  leading  from  nearly  aU  the  large  villages  north 
of  Kabul  over  the  intervening  Ghorband  valley  and 
Hindu-Kush  down  to  Afghan  Turkestdn. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Paropamisus  the 
Tajand  valley  also  affords  ready  access  from  what  is  now 
Bussiau  Turkmenia  to  the  Herat  district.  Merv,  which 
alone  retains  a  semblance  of  independence  in  the  whole 
of  Turkestan,  thus  loses  all  strategical  importance  ;  for  it 
stands  not  so  much  on  the  route  as  between  the  routes 
leading  from  Central  Asia  to  the  Iranian  plateau. 

From  Peshawar,  north-western  terminus  of  the 
Indian  railway  system,  the  great  historic  route  to  Kabul 
enters  the  Afridi  hills  near  Ali-Musjid,  thence  following 
the  Khaibar  River  over  the  Khurd  Khaibar  Pass  (3370 
feet)  north-westwards  and  south  of  the  Kabul  River  to 
Jelalabad.  Here,  crossing  the  Nangnahar  plains,  it 
ascends  through  the  narrow  Jagdalak  defile  to  the  Kar- 
kacha  hills  and  dangerous  Khurd  Kabul  Pass,  with  an 
alternative  northern  route  over  the  Lataband  Pass  and 
the  hills  near  Butkhak  down  to  KabuL 

Q 
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Farther  down,  the  scarcely  less  important  Kmam 
route  to  the  capital  runs  by  Thai  and  the  Kuram  Biver 
to  near  Fort  Kuram,  north-westwards,  over  the  Paiwar 
range  and  Pass  to  Ali-Khel  at  junction  of  Bivers  Karaia 
and  Hazardarakht  Thence  it  follows  the  latter  river 
over  the  Surkai  Kotal  between  the  Kuram  and  Kabul 
basins  to  the  Shutargardan  Pass  (10,800  feet),  and  so  on 
by  Dobandi,  Khushi,  and  the  Logar  valley,  north  to 
Kabul. 

Between  these  two  the  ancient  Gomul  route  ascends 
from  the  Derajat  plains  over  the  Kotal-i-Sarwandi 
water-parting  to  the  Gomul  or  Gwalari  Pass  and  tiienoe 
to  Ghazni. 

The  southernmost  route  to  Afghanistan  follows  the 
new  line  of  railway,  now  completed,  from  Sakkar  on 
the  Indus  across  the  plains  and  Kachi  desert  to  Dadar, 
near  Sibi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  Here  there 
are  alternative  routes  through  the  Bolan  to  Quetta,  and 
through  the  Nari  River  valley  to  the  Lora  River  and 
Pishin  valley,  and  thence  over  the  Khoja  Amran  range, 
by  the  Khojak  and  Gwaja  Passes,  and  across  the  Dori  and 
other  streams  to  Kandahar.  The  latter,  though  the 
longer,  is  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  railway  from  Dadar  over  the  Gwaja  Pass 
to  Kandahar. 

The  usual  routes  from  Herat  to  Kabul  are  the 
northern,  round  by  Maimana  and  Bamian,  and  the 
southern  round  by  Kandahar  and  GhaznL  But  the 
ilirect  route  across  the  Aimak  and  Hazara  highlands  up 
the  Hari-nid  and  east  of  Obeh  is  also  occasionally  used  by 
the  natives,  and  has  been  frequently  traversed  in  eight 
days  on  horseback.  The  southern  crosses  the  Zamin- 
dawar  Durani  domain  by  Farah,  Girishk,  and  Khushk-i- 
Nakhud,  to  Kandahar.  Here  it  follows  the  Tamak 
valley  to  Kalat-i-Ghilzai,  Gliazni,  and  over  the   Sher-i- 
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OikrPa88  between  the  Helmand  and  Kabul  basins,  and 
im  the  Shiniz  River  valley  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ifn;  where  it  bifurcates  through  the  Wardak  and 
Ifv  Tallqrs  to  EabuL 

Beyond  those  from  the  Indus  through  the  Bolan  and 
Ui  Faases  to  Quetta  and  Kelat,  no  regular  routes  are 
frt  kid  down  in  Baluchistan  ;  but  the  longitudinal  valleys 
nuQDg  east  and  west  parallel  with  the  coast  are  often 
tarened,  and  give  easy  access  from  the  eastern  highlands 
liPenia. 


10.  Afghan  and  Baitichi  Administration, 

Doling  the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  death  of  the 
Aur  Doet  Muhammad  (Barakzai),  Afghanistdn  has  been 

•  torn  by  internal  and  dynastic  feuds  that  no  civil 
lUnigtration  can  be  said  to  exist  beyond  the  collection 
rf  tie  reYenua  life  and  property  are  protected  by  the 
*«^  right  arm ;  there  is  no  other  protection.    In  so  far 

•  tie  late  Amir  Shir  Ali  had  consolidated  his  adminis- 
WoD,  it  is  understood  to  have  been  unpopular.  The 
^8idency  of  Afghan  society  is  towards  minute  tribal 
•piusation,  or  to  what  might  be  termed  a  loose  demo- 
ortic  federation — and  all  this  militates  against  anything 
^  &  centralised  administration. 

In  Baluchistdn,  the  Khan  is  suzerain  over  a  number 
■  feudal  chiefis,  retaining  a  part  of  the  territory  under 
'^iBKlf  direct.  The  relations  between  him  and  them 
'"He  BO  bad  as  to  threaten  the  disruption  of  the  State. 
«ot  during  recent  years  these  arrangements  have  be- 
^  much  improved,  and  the  satisfactory  condition  of 
Dtfernal  affairs  was  evident  during  the  Afghan  war  of 
1878-80. 
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11.  Statistics. 
Areas  and  Populations  of  East  Irania  and  Afghan  Ti 


Aralo-Caspian 
Basin. 


CountriM. 
Wakhan 
Badakhshan 
Kunduz 
Balkh    . 
Andkhui 
Shabirkhan 
Akcha    . 
Sar-i-pol 
Maimana 
Gurzivau 
^  Darzab  . 

Total  Afghan  TurkesUn 
Hindn-Eush  rKafiristdn 
(Southern    4  Chitral ) 
Slopes).       I  Swat      { 

Afghanistdu  Proper 
Baluchistan    . 

Grand  total 


Area  in  sq.  miles. 

8,000 

8,500 
11,000 
15,000 

6,000 

2,500 

8,300 

2,000 
15,000 

2,500 

1,500 

70,000 
7,000 

6,000 

217,000 
170,000 

400,000 


Approximate  Ci^vssification  by  Races  and  Relioi 
Fire-Worshippers 

Pagans     . 


Muhammadans . 


Pagans 


Muhammadans . 


Wakhis  . 

Chitralis 

Swatis 
l^Siah-Posh  Kafirs 
'  Satis  and  Chaguans 

K6histanis 

Badakhshis 

Afghans  . 

Tajiks  (Dehwars) 

Baluchis  . 

Sistanis   . 

Kurds 
^Hindkis  . 
r  Lassis 
.  -j  Liiris 
LJats 
( Hazarahs 

Aimaks   . 

Usbegs    . 

Turkomans 

Kizil-Boshis     . 
[  Brahuis  . 
Pagans  and  Fire-worshippors 
Muhammadans,  mostly  Sunnis 

Totid 


-  Galcha  Stock. 


y  Iranic  Stock. 


Indie  Stock. 


f  Mongol  Stock. 

-Tatar  Stock. 

Mongoloids  ? 

203,  ( 
6,260,( 

6,463,( 


1  Grodekov's  estimate. 


EAbul  . 

Kandahar 

Herat   . 

Mazar-i-Sher{f 

Andkhui 

Shibirgan 

Maimana 


Kabul  to  Herat     . 
Herat  to  Mashhad 
Kandahar  to  Snkkor 
Kanduz  to  Balkh . 
Kandahar  to  Herat 
Kandahar  to  Kdbul 
Balkh  to  Bokhara 
Balkh  to  Andkhoi 
K^bol  to  Ghazni  . 
Kdbul  to  Jelalabad 


STATISTICS. 

Chief  Towns 

Pop. 

• 

76,000 

Khnlm   .        .        .        .      1 

60,000 

Ghazui   .... 

60,000 

KeUt     .... 

26,000 

Sar-i-pul 

16,000 

Knnddz  .... 

12,000 

Faizabad 

? 

Jelalabad 

Distances. 

Miles. 

.     600 

Kdbul  to  Peshawar 

.     200 

Sukkur  to  Sibi,  by  rail . 
Sibi  by  projected  railway  to 
Kandahar  .... 

.     410 

.     105 

.     335 

Kandahar  to  Khoja  Amhln    . 

.     290 

Kohat  to  Ohazni  . 

.     260 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Ghazni, 

.     100 

via  Gomul 

60 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Kanda- 

.      75 

har,  via  Sakhi  Sarwar 
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Pop. 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 


Miles. 
165 
140 

300 

90 

264 

250 

424 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

THB  INDIAN  SMPEUL 

1.  Boundaries — BxUnt — Area. 

With  a  few  compaiatiyelj  unimportant  esscep&am, 
British  India  forms  a  Yast  geographical  and  political 
system,  which,  if  it  cannot  eveiywhere  yet  boiBt  of 
strictly  "scientific  frontiers/'  eigoys  none  the  less  aft 
many  points  the  advantage  of  the  grandest  natural 
boundaries  of  any  region  on  the  globe.  For  it  consisto 
mainly  of  a  vast  peninsular  mass  shut  off  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland  by  the  lofty  Brahui  and  Suliman  ranges 
towards  the  north-west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  still 
loftier  Hindu-Kush  and  Himalaya,  while  it  is  elsewhere 
washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal  In 
outline  it  presents  the  form  of  a  somewhat  insular 
equilateral  triangle  with  its  base  rooted  in  the  Hima- 
layas, whence  it  tapers  across  28  degrees  of  latitude 
southwards  to  its  apex  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  this 
triangle  the  three  sides  fall  about  100  miles  short  of 
2000  miles  each,  the  distance  between  the  extreme 
frontiers  of  the  Panjab  and  Assam  west  and  east^  and 
from  these  points  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  apex,  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  1900  miles.  The  coast-line,  although 
broken  on  the  east  side  only  by  the  small  Chilka  lagoon 
near  Jaganath,  and  on  the  west  by  the  more  important 
inlets  of  the  Katch  and  Cambay  Gulf,  has  a  total  length 
of  nearly  9000  miles.    The  land  fiN)ntier  is  conterminons 
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Fo^Iess  than  5600  miles  vith  the  surrouDding  States 

it  ftduchistan,  Afghanistan,  China,  Burma  (or  Ava,  as 

Lnundistitiguished    from     British    Burma),   and     Siam. 

1  tliese   borders    there    is    an    area   eistimated    at 

10  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to 

12  of  1881,  of  252,000.000.  or  about  one-aixtb 

Tmnhni. 

i  Sduf  of  the  Ltmd  :  The  Himalayaa — riateau  of  the 
Deaan — T/w  Mountains  of  the  Vindhya,  the  Satpura, 
tilt  Ghats,  the  NUijiris,  the  Aravalli. 

A  good  idea  of  the  general  relief  of  tbe  land  will  \n^ 
kd  bj  supposing  it  to  subside  about  500  or  600  feet 
its  present  level.  Such  a  slight  subsidence,  alto- 
(KLm  imperceptible  iu  the  nortiieru  highlands,  would 
tae  ilie  effect  of  flooding  all  the  plains  at  their  base  and 
Wiatiog  the  rest  of  the  triangular  mass  into  an  island, 
n  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  east  coast,  but  else- 
n  almost  intact.  In  other  words,  the  Himatayas  in 
DtnA  wonld  continue  to  present  much  the  same  out- 
ba  that  they  now  do.  The  southern  region  of  the 
Denu  also,  forming  an  elevated  plateau  2000  to  3000 
fattboTe  the  sea,  fringed  on  the  north  by  the  Vindhya 
■ige,  and  ou  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghats,  would  be 
■lerially  affected  only  on  the  east  side,  where  a  strip  of 
"■lying  and  partlyalluvial  coast-lauds  intervenes  between 
ila  low  and  interrupted  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghats, 
littllie  space  occupied  by  the  Indus  and  Ganges  valleys. 
^ara  emphatically  as  the  "  Plains  of  India,"  and  lying 
>»it!y  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  northern  scarp  of 
ft«  Deccan,  wonld  disappear  altogether,  their  place  being 
*CB[«ed  by  a  broad  strait  or  channel  connecting  the 
Ai^Msa  Sea  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

That  audi  was  the   actual   condition  of  things   has 
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until  recently  been  the  generally  accepted  oondusiQii  of 
geologists,  who  hold  that  the  Indus  and  GkmgeB  TaUeyB 
are  mainly  the  alluvia  brought  down  by  those  gVBife 
rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries  from  the 
and  Yindhyas.  And  although  this  view  is  now 
bated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blandford,  its  mere 
serves  to  give  us  a  clear  conception  of  the  physical 
graphy  of  India.  For  we  thus  see  that  this  r^ion 
sists  of  four  highland  systems — the  Himalayas,  Yii 
West  and  East  Ghats ;  one  vast  plain,  that  of  the 
and  Ganges  valleys ;  and  one  vast  plateau,  the  Deccaau 

From  the  Great  Pamir,  focus  of  the  cent 
highland  systems,  the  Himalayas  seem  to  break 
south-eastwards  in  three  main  parallel  lines — the 
korum  and  KaUas  or  Gangri  ranges,  enclosing 
them  the  valley  of  the  Shayok,  and  the  Himalayas 
enclosing  with  the  Gangri  the  Upper  Indus  valley. 
Karakorum  or  northernmost  range  is  known  as  the 
ling,  or  Muz-dagh  ("  Ice  Mountains  "),  to  the  natives, 
reserve  the  term  Karakorum  to  the  pass  of  that 
Beginning  at  the  knot  of  Piisht-Khar  in  74°  30'  E 
it  forms  an  eastern  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Kush, 
ing  round  the  northern  frontier  of  Kashmir,  and  stret 
thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  neighbourhc 
of  the  sources  of  the  Indus  in  Tibet.  Of  its  eastern  ooiH*^ 
tinuation  beyond  the  Chang-Ghenmo  Pass  nothing  definite 
is  known,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it  forms  ft 
connection  with  the  Kailas  range  about  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  and  San-po,  or  merges  gradually  with  the  Tibetan 
plateau.  The  highest  elevations  occur  in  the  sectien 
between  the  Karakorum  Pass  and  the  Gilgit  valley,  where 
the  Dapsang,  near  the  pass  (28,000  feet),  and  the  crert 
marked  K^  on  the  Indian  Survey  maps  (28,278),  are, 
next  to  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  peaks  on  the  globe. 
The   northern   extremity  is   broken  by  long  transverse 
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^D«yB,  while  the  sonthem  presents  much  more  abrupt 
Msrpments  towards  the  Indus  valley. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Muz-dagh  from  north- 

'^st  to  south-east  is  maintained  at  a  mean  elevation  of 

W,000  to  19,000  feet  for  some  distance  beyond   the 

•*^onun  Pass,  after  which  it  trends  southwards,  and 

•^  nses  to  imposing  heights  along  the  southern  edge 

*  tie  Tibetan  plateau.     The  snow-Une  seems  to  rise  on 

*e  north  side  to  18,000,  on  the  south  to  18,600  feet, 

•^  the  Karakoram  Pass  leading  from  the  Shayok  valley 

^Tarkand  is  no  less  than  18,200  feet  above  sea-levd. 

"*  Karakorum,  rather  than  the  more  northern  Kuen-lun, 

""M  the  true  water-parting  between  the  inland  Asiatic 

|M  southern  drainage.     All  the  streams  flowing  from 

« southern  slopes  make  their  way  through  the  Indus  to 

^  Indian  Ocean,  while  those  rising  on  its  north  side 

•^01^  to  the  closed  basins  of  Tibet  or  Eastern  Turkestdn. 

Noteworthy  in  this  alpine  region  are  the  numerous 

^^>  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Baltoro,  33  miles 

**&  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  giant  peaks  over 

-  >  ^0  feet  high.     Yet,  vast  as  they  are,  these  glaciers 

^^^  remnants  of  the  enormous  ice  and  snow  fields, 

en  lormerly  covered  the  whole  region  of  the  Western 

°^y^    These  highlands  are  also  exposed  to  sudden 

^"^§8,  avalanches,  and  landslips,  often  causing  wide- 

^^  fuin  in  the  upland  valleys. 

^^6  Himalayas  proper — that  is,  the  "  Abode  of  Snow,"^ 

tney  have  been  named  by  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  the 

P«"is-.K!onstitute,  if  not  the  largest,  by  far  the  most 

^«^ted  highland  system  on  the  globe.     With  a  breadth 

^^from  180  to  220  miles,  they  stretch  in  a  con- 

tiDaonscunre  of  about  1500  miles  along  the  Indo-Tibetan 

fi^Dtier  between  72*^  to  96*'  R  long,  from  the  western 

From  the  primitive  Aryan  root  At,  Aw,  preserved  in  the  Greek  x^'M^ 
=  Utifl  him-t  =  winter,  storm. 
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limits  of  Kashmir  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Assam. 
The  main  direction  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
to  Mount  Everest  (29,002  feet),  culminating  point  of 
the  globe,  is  north-west  and  south-east,  and  thence 
nearly  due  east  to  the  Indo-Chinese  frontier.  Through- 
out this  vast  distance  a  mean  elevation  is  maintained  of 
from  17,000  to  19,000  feet,  while  as  many  as  forty 
peaks  are  known  to  exceed  24,000  feet — that  is,  a  height 
greater  than  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Andes,  or  prob- 
ably any  other  range  beyond  the  Asiatic  continent  The 
Himalayas,  which  do  not  form  a  single  chain,  but  a 
number  of  more  or  less  parallel  ridges,  with  spuis  often 
projecting  in  various  directions,  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  southern  scarp  of  the  great  Central  Asiatic  table- 
land, towarrls  which  they  slope  gently,  while  faUing 
abruptly  down  to  the  Indian  lowlands.  Far  inland  he 
the  inmost  ridges,  which  from  the  coast  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  advanced  chains  and  transverse 
sections,  often  projecting  far  into  the  plains,  above  which 
they  rise  in  a  succession  of  steep  rocky  baiiiers  to  the 
Tibetan  tableland.  The  southern  foot  of  the  main  ridge 
is  skirted  by  the  marshy  "  Tarai,"  forming  a  watery  hollow 
trough  of  great  depth,  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  a  luxuriant  and  even  rank  vegetation,  but  also  perpetu- 
ally shrouded  in  noxious  exhalations  rising  from  the  dank 
ground.  The  Tarai,  which  traverses  the  British  and  Nepal 
frontier  for  nearly  500  miles  east  and  west,  lies  at  a  lower 
depth  than  the  plains  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
outer  and  lowest  ridges  of  the  system. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  the 
narrow  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  advanced  spurs,  entirely 
destitute  of  waterfalls,  and  seldom  presenting  favourable 
sites  for  human  abodes.  But  a  few  of  the  more  gently 
sloping  valleys,  at  elevations  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet, 
have  been  chosen  for  the  summer  retreats  and  sanitaria 
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rf  tk  English  officials,  and  even  these  are  occasionally 
irijecft  to  sudden  and  destructive  landslips.^ 

Ik  Himalayas  may  be  divided  into  a  western,  a 
Mfail  and  an  eastern  section  The  first  begins  at 
Mmt  Nanga-Parbat  (26,629  feet),  where  the  Indus 
■Uenlj  trends  southwards  between  Kashmir  and  Gilgit. 
IBoDgh  there  are  here  no  well-defined  ridges,  there  are 
•wal  longitudinal  valleys  between  which  the  Indus  and 
tfcr  liyeis  flow  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  they  can 
U  m  outlet  southwards.  Here  also  several  peaks, 
Wes  the  Nanga-Parbat,  rise  above  23,000  feet,  the 
Inwia-Devi  attaining  an  elevation  of  25,661  feet. 

lie  central  section,  forming  the  so-called  Nepal  high- 
Us,  and  stretching  from  the  source  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Biti,  a  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  intersected  by 
■tterons  transverse  valleys  running  north  and  south, 
lod  contains  the  highest  sunmiits  on  the  globe.  The 
M  conspicuous  peaks  are  the  Dhawalagiri  (26,826  feet) 
ii  the  west,  Gauri-sankar  or  Mount  Everest  (29,002)  in 
fc  east,  and  Kanchinjinga  (28,156)  north  of  Darjiling  on 
tb  Sikkim  frontier.  In  the  extreme  north  tower  the 
jtaering  summits  of  the  main  chain,  forming,  as  it  were, 
S*  topmost  foamy  crests  of  these  billow-like  formations, 
'kich,  after  sinking  twice  to  a  depth  of  10,000  feet, 
V^  suddenly  fall  to  little  over  1000  feet  above  the 
^  of  the  plains.  But  before  reaching  the  lowlands 
few  is  another  abrupt  rise  to  from  3000  and  4000  feet, 
'^tted  by  a  long  sandstone  ridge  rolling  away  towards 
^  BOHxalled  "  Bhaver,"  a  dry  wooded  tract,  which  in  its 
^  sinks  through  a  succession  of  long  undulations  down 
totheTaral 
The  eastern  section  of  the  Himalayas,  running  west 

^  In  the  year  1880  the  station  of  Naini  Tal  was  partly  destroyed  by 
"^  of  these  landslips,  which  partly  filled  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
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and  east  through  Sikldm,  Bhutan,  and  Noxth  Aiwam,  while 
maintaining  a  mean  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  presents  no 
peaks  comparable  to  the  giants  of  the  cential  and  western 
sections.  The  highest  known  summit  is  Chumalaifai 
(23,G50  feet).  But  much  of  this  region  still  remaiiu 
unexplored,  and  the  eastern  uplands,  where  the  San-po 
suddenly  disappears  in  a  profound  abyss,  have  never  yet 
been  visited  by  European  or  native  surveyors. 

South  of  the  northern  plains  rises  the  triangnlar 
plateau  of  the  Deccan,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  with  a  general  incline  eastwards 
to  the  Bay  of  BengaL  The  northern  scarp  of  this  ez- 
toni^ive  tableland  is  formed  bv  the  Amarkantale  Yin- 
dhya  range,  whose  secondary  sandstone  formations  are 
continued  north- east wanls  bevond  Panna  and  Bewah 
nearly  to  the  Ganges  l»elow  Benares.  Here  is  the  water- 
pirling  l>elween  the  streams  flowing  north  to  the  Ganges 
basin  and  wost  to  the  Arabian  Sea  The  left  bank  of  the 
Sone.  which  joins  the  Ganges  above  Patna,  is  skirted  by 
ihe  Khaimur  nmge.  sejxirated  by  a  broken  plateau  from 
the  Panna  ridge,  which  traverses  Bundelkhand,  and  is 
noted  for  the  deep  gi^»rges  and  isolated  crags  on  its  noitli- 
western  slojvs. 

The  steep  soiuht-m  slopes  of  the  Vindhyas  present 
the  asjHVt  of  a  weather- Ivaten  coast-line,  as  if  the  valley 
of  the  XerKulda  new  flowing  at  their  base  had  once 
fornuHl  a  deep  inlet  v»f  tlie  sea.  This  valley  is  separated 
soulhwanis  fn.^ni  that  vf  the  Tapti  River  by  the  parallel 
Siitpura  range,  whi^h  runs  east — fn>m  the  classic  Amar- 
kantak,  the  sourv^e  of  the  Xerl^adda  —  westwards  for 
nearlv  600  mile?  a:  a  moan  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and 
culiuiuates  w::h  ::.e  Pachir.arlii  hills  ^4300  feet),  rising 
abrr.rilv  fr\>u:  ::.e  Xeruidvia  valley  at  Dhupgarh,  east  of 

11; is  ». ul:r.::.a::r.^  jv::::  ot  Central  India  is  one  of  the 
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Mmei  regions  in  the  Hindu  world.  Here  is  tlie 
ihrine  of  Siva,  the  Mahadeo,  or  "  Great  God,"  a 
applied  to  the  whole  range.  The  road 
Ipa,  tile  last  village  on  the  plains,  lies  through  a 
region  that  has  been  vividly  described  by  J. 
After  crossing  the  jungle  it  surmouuta  the 
tbe  Pachmarhi  plateau,  which  presents  the  a.spect 
fill  English  landscape ;  and  here,  through  breaks 
woodlands,  a  first  glimpse  is  had  of  three 
pealis  all  aglow  in  the  fiery  sunset,  and  standing 
rahm  the  purple  clouds  banked  up  iu  the  background. 
Ext  of  tlie  plateau  the  rocky  heights  descend  from  an 
iltitade  of  20OO  feet  down  to  the  vast  level  foreat  of 
il"iiile  the  scarps  of  tlie  plateau  are  furrowed  with 
^Serioas  abysses,  one  of  which,  the  sacred  and  almost 
"■oceMible  Jambo-Dwip,  forms  an  awe-inspiring  natural 
■nrel  on  the  path  of  the  pious  pilgrim.  These  wood- 
^  are  the  home  of  the  bison  and  "  sanbar,"  prince 
of  «d  deer. 

Bat  of  Asii^arh  the  Bombay- Allahabad  Eailway,  and 
^  tuain  highway  to  Central  India,  cross  this  chain  at  a 
ipaaion  1240  feet  above  the  sea.  But  west  of  this 
PW  Uie  system  is  continued  to  the  Western  Ghats  by  a 
>S)ilflad  tract  40  to  50  miles  broad,  with  a  mean  height 
<( 2000  feet,  and  several  peaks  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
Tlie  Western  Ghats  begin  immediately  south  of  the 
luiieiah  valley,  which  separates  them  from  the  Satpura 
Mfflintains.  From  this  point  the  Ghats — that  is  "  Passes" 
■"tun  close  to  the  coast  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
"Ktaa  southwards  to  the  Nilgiri  hills,  where  they  meet 
«  Eastern  Ghats,  The  prevailing  formation  is  trap, 
■J  indurated  lava  in  the  northern  and  cejitral  parts, 
wlnuoating  with  the  Maliabaleshwar  Peak  (4800  feet), 
""l  incceeded  by  sandstones  and  granites  in  the  southern 
IVL    like  most  coast  ranges,  the  Ghats  slope  gently 
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inland  towards  the  central  tableland,  bat  fiall  abruptly 
down  to  the  narrow  strip  of  lowlands  separating  them 
from  the  sea.  Here  they  are  scored  by  the  beds  of  deep 
watercourses,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  flooded  by 
foaming  torrents  rushing  over  precipices  and  romantic 
waterfalls  down  to  the  coast  From  the  Tapti  valley  to 
the  Nilgiris  the  Ghats  maintain  a  mean  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet  at  a  uniform  distance  of  30  to  40  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  Nilgiris,  or  **  Blue  HiUs,"  which  culminate  with 
the  Dodabetta  (8760  feet),  form  the  converging  point  of 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  by  which  the  plateau  of 
the  Deccan  is  enclosed.  They  cover  an  area  of  700 
square  miles,  and  are  noted  especially  for  their  genial 
and  healthy  climate,  rendering  them  a  favourite  resort  of 
Europeans  enfeebled  by  the  enervating  heats  of  the  plains. 

The  Eastern  differ  from  the  Western  Ghats  chiefly  in 
three  resi)ects.  They  are  much  less  elevated,  with  a 
mean  height  of  scarcely  more  than  1500  feet;  they  do 
not  form  a  continuous  chain,  being  broken  up  into  dis- 
tinct sections  by  the  valleys  of  the  Godavari,  Kistna,  and 
other  streams  flowing  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  lastly,  they 
nin  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  the  inter- 
vening lowlands  averaging  from  50  to  80  miles.  They 
stretch  from  the  Mahanaddy  River  valley  near  Kattak. 
for  about  500  miles  south-eastwards  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
Nilgiris,  beyond  which  they  fall  abruptly  southwards  to 
the  so-called  "  Gap,"  a  narrow,  deep,  transverse  fissure, 
scarcely  400  feet  above  sea-leveL  North  of  the  Grodavaii 
the  Eastern  Ghats  attain  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet 

South  of  the  Nilgiris  the  Palni  hills  to  the  west  of 
Madui-a  are  crowned  by  peaks  6500  and  7100  feet 
These  hills,  like  the  Western  Ghats,  are  extremely  salu- 
brious, and  fonn  a  sanitarium  for  Europeans. 

Beyond  the  above-mentioned  "Gap,"  the  extremity 
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rfdiepeninsnla  is  occupied  by  the  independent  system 
dike  Cardamom  Mountains  from  about  the  8th  parallel 
li&peComoiin.  In  these  highlands,  which  culminate 
■  the  lofty  Anamalli  hills  (9700  feet),  are  found  the 
^beit  elevations  south  of  the  Himalayas.  They  seem  to 
k  connected  with  the  mountain  system  of  Ceylon  by 
"idun's  Bridge,"  a  chain  of  rocky  islets  stretching 
htween  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait  from  the 
■linland  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Ibere  remains  to  be  noticed  the  somewhat  isolated 
AaraQi  range,  running  north-east  and  south-west  across 
Ae  Si^utaoa  country,  which  they  separate  into  two 
■tonl  divisions — desert  plains  in  the  north-west,  fertile 
•4  well-watered  rolling  lands  in  the  south-east  At 
Ur  southern  extremity  is  the  somewhat  detached  Mount 
^  (5653  feet),  highest  point  of  the  system,  which  has 
tmeui  elevation  of  about  2000  feet.  Between  Meywar 
■i  Harwar,  where  they  rise  to  4330  feet  near  the 
'iH^ge  of  Jargo,  the  hills  are  crossed  by  the  Dasuri  Pass, 
'Mck  is  alone  practicable  for  wheeled  trafl&c.  The 
•'•ted  character  of  the  Aravalli  range  would  be  made 
••ifaitby  the  already  suggested  subsidence  of  600  feet, 
^  ihey  would  appear  as  a  long  narrow  rocky  island 
^^  midway  between  the  Baluch  and  Vindhya  hills  at 
"*  western  entrance  of  the  strait  connecting  the  Arabian 
Set  and  Bay  of  Bengal 

'•  Sydrography :   The  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 
Oodavari,  Kistna,  Nerhadda,  and  Tapti  Rivers, 

fc  its  water  system,  as  in  many  other  respects,  India 
P'^cntsamost  striking  contrast  to  the  Iranian  tableland. 
'^  this  arid  upland  r^ion  is  characterised  chiefly  by 
*^  inland  drainage,  and  by  a  deficiency  of  large  rivers, 
^  Indian  peninsula  has  absolutely  no  inland  drainage 
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at  all,  and  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  siie,  a  greater 
number  of  streams,  all  flowing  seawards,  than  perfaaps 
any  other  country  in  Asia.  In  the  north  nearly  all 
these  streams  are  collected  into  three  vast  syvtems,  flow- 
ing either  through  the  Indus  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  or 
through  the  Ganges  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  through  the 
Brahmaputra  and  its  affluent  the  Megna  to  the  same  bay. 
Even  the  Brahmaputra  forms  no  exception  to  this  genend 
disposition,  for  its  numerous  channels  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  Ganges  delta  before  reaching  the  coast  But 
in  the  southern  plateau  of  the  Deccan  there  are  almoft 
as  many  river  mouths  as  there  are  rivers,  most  of  the 
large  streams  here  forming  separate  systems,  and  finding 
their  way  in  independent  channels  to  the  sea.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  ^lahanadi,  Godavari,  Kistna,  Pennar, 
Kavari,  and  i»thers,  draining  eastwards  to  the  Bay  of 
r>engal.  but  als»)  of  the  Xerbadda,  the  Tapti,  and  the 
innumerable  little  mountain  torrents  rushing  from  the 
Western  iUiats  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  whereas  the  coast  north  of  the  Vindhva  hilb  is 
bn»ken  only  by  the  Indus  and  Ganges- Brahmaputra  deltas, 
the  southern  seaKxinl  is  scored  by  at  least  fifty  wate^ 
coui-ses  hxmi  the  mouth  of  the  Xerbadda  to  that  of  the 
Mahauadi.  At  the  same  time  the  volume  of  water  sent 
seawaivls  tlm>ut;h  the  two  gn^at  northern  deltas  is  vasdy 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  southern  estuaries  combiued. 
The  Indus,  like  nearly  all  the  great  Asiatic  rivers, 
has  its  farthest  sources,  not  on  the  seaward  slopes  of  the 
outer  range,  but  behind  the  Himalayan  escarpment  of 
the  Tilvtan  tableland  itself.  It  rises  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Kailas  ransie  in  ol'  20".  S2''  E,  near  the  sources 
of  tlie  Satlaj  and  San-j-^x  and  within  00  miles  of  the 
Karnali.  farthest  head-stream  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Indus  riows  tirst  north-west  throiiszh  Ladak  between 
the   Kailiis  and   main   Himalavan  range  nearlv  to  Gil- 
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86°  K,  75°  R  Here  it  treads  sharply  aouth- 
msintaining  tliis  diretitiun  for  the  rest  of  its 
.Ihrongh  the  Panjiib  and  Siiul  to  its  delta  in  the 
Sea  between  Katch  and  Karachi.  In  its  upper 
receives  no  important  tributary  except  the 
joining  its  right  bank  from  the  Karakomm 
n  emerging  from  the  Himalayas  it 
bU  the  southern  drainage  of  the  Hindn-KnBh 
Ae  Kabul  liiver,  which  joins  its  right  bank  at 
aliDoet  on  the  frontier  of  British  India.  Lower 
!s  the  waters  of  the  yulinian  nplanda 
itfcroagh  the  Knraui  and  Gomul  Rivera.  But  the 
lion  to  its  volume  is  from  the  united  waters  of 
Cheuab,  Itavi,  and  Satlaj,  all  flowing  from 
Himalayas  and  tlirough  the  Panjimd  joining 
iank  of  the  main  stream  at  Mithuu-Kot  in  the 
towards  the  Sind  frontier.  These  four  great 
io,  with  the  Indus  itself,  frive  their  name  to  the 
■that  is,  the  '■  Five  Waters " — beyond  which 
the  united  stream  receives  no  further  afttuents. 
remarkahle  that  throughout  its  entire  course  of 
the  Indus  flows  by  no  important  tomis,  the 
of  any  consequence  on  its  banks  being  Sakkar 
bank,  with  the  opposite  town  of  Ron  on  the 
and  Hyderabad  near  the  head  of  its  delta. 
lore,  Amritsar,  Wazirabad,  and  all  the  other 
in  its  basin,  which  has  a  total  area  of 
square  miles,  lie  not  on  the  main  stream,  but 
•wDeat  the  Chenab  or  other  great  tributaries.  Tliis 
*t  may  seem  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  tJie  Indus  was 
"sfet  great  sti-eam  occupied  by  the  Aryans  during  tlieir 
'^Sniions  from  the  north-west  into  the  peninsula.  The 
*Iaiiise  is  the  shifting  character  of  tlie  banks  below 
ulilagh.  During  tlie  rainy  season  the  Indus  is  sub- 
JKt  to  sudden  inundations  which  spread  for  miles  along 
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both  banks,  often  causing  great  devastation,  and  pre- 
venting the  foundation  even  of  villages  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

Fn)ni  its  source  to  the  sea  the  Indus  has  a  total  M 
of  a))Out  18,000  feet — that  is,  8000  to  Leh  in  Ladak, 
9000  between  that  place  and  Attock,  1000  thence  to 
the  coast,  a  distance  of  nearly  950  miles.  Hence  the 
cuneiit  in  the  upper  reaches  is  extremely  rapid,  and  even 
below  Attock  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  haat, 
mostly  between  high  cliffs  as  far  as  Kalabagh.  Here  ifc 
enters  the  plains,  suddenly  widening  to  an 
breadth  of  from  a  half  to  over  one  mile,  with 
velocity  of  rather  less  than  3  miles  an  hour. 
water  the  tides  are  felt  for  nearly  80  miles 
mouth,  and  the  Indus,  like  most  of  its  great  tril 
is  iiiivi;^iilde  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  li^ife: 
Tlui  (h^ltii  is  very  extensive,  reaching  inland  to  Hyi 
and  tVoni  Kaiiiclii  to  the  l^nn  of  ELatch,  or  aboofe 
miles  both  ways.  The  mean  annual  discharge 
th(>  mouths  or  throu«^h  irrigating  canals  is  futimafaril  • 
over  loO  billion  tons,  being  about  41,000  cubic  feet 
st'fond  iu  December,  and  fully  ten  times  that  qi 
durin;^  the  August  llouds. 

Althou^^'li  takin«^  their  name  fi-om  the  InduBy 
Hindus  still  reganl  the  (langes  as  pre-eminently  the  gmfr'^ 
river  of  India.  And  iu  this  they  are  so  far  justified  ihal^ 
althou*^di  of  shorter  lon«^th  than  the  Indus,  it  has  a  laiger 
area  of  drainage,  eom prised  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula.  For  the  Changes  differs  in  this  respect 
from  tlu»  otlu'r  ^reat  Asiatic  streams,  that  it  rises,  not 
belli  ml  the  si\irp  of  the  plateau,  but  on  the  seaward  face 
o(  the  hiuher  Himalayan  range.  Its  two  chief  head- 
stn»ams.  the  riha«,Mrati  and  Alaknanda,  flow  from  an 
immense  mass  of  snow  14.000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
ualive  iJarwhal  district.  oV  X..  79""  E,     After  a  southerly 


Ic  the  same  district  of  Garwhal  rises  its  great  tribu- 

',  the   Jamna,  which  pursues  a  nearly  parallel  course 

■nth  of  it  to  their  junction  at  AUahabad.     The  Janma 

i  to  the  common  artery  the  drainage  o£  Rajputann, 

ind    Bandelkaud,    collected   by   the   Chambal, 
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Retwa,  and  Keu,  all  of  which  join  its  right  bank  below 
Agra.  I^low  the  junction  the  united  stream  still  con- 
tinues to  receive  several  large  affluents,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  S<)n  from  the  south,  the  Gumti,  Gogia, 
(iandak,  and  Kiisi,  from  the  Himalayas.  At  Haidwar 
the  Ganges  has  a  discharge  of  7000  cubic  feet  per 
i^cond,  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  water  is  at  its 
lowest,  which  at  Benares  has  increased  to  19,000,  with 
a  breadth  in  the  rainy  season  of  3000  feet  and  a  rise 
of  43. 

For  about  500  miles  from  its  mouth  it  maintains  a 
nearly  uniform  depth  of  about  30  feet,  and  a  width  of  over 
one  mile,  while  the  fall  from  Hardwar  to  the  sea  scarcely 
exceeds  1000  feet  Hence  the  Ganges  would  afiTord  one 
of  the  finest  water  highways  to  be  found  in  any  coantir 
I  mi  for  the  troublesome  and  even  sometimes  dangerous 
navigation  of  it^  shallow  tortuous  channel  and  numerons 
mouths.  Of  these  the  southernmost  and  most  frequented 
is  the  llugli,  which  gives  access  to  large  vessels  for  100 
miles  ns  far  as  C/alcutta.  Beyond  this  point  large  boats 
a.scend  for  upwards  of  1000  miles  along  the  mainstream, 
and  for  j)erha])s  five  times  that  distance  along  its  numerous 
tributaries,  northwaixis  to  the  Himalayas,  southwards  to 
the  Vindhyas.  "  The  navigation  of  the  Bralimaputra  and 
its  aflhients,  of  the  I-^wer  Ganges  and  its  many  branches, 
is  quite  magnificent,  and  offers  probably  one  of  the  finest 
spiH'tacles  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  Not 
only  every  trader  and  landholder  keeps  many  vessels, 
but  every  culiivator  or  peasant  has  his  boats,  and 
alnu»st  everv  labourer  his  canoe ;  thus  the  craft  mav 
be  reokoneil  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  several 
points  on  the  great  rivers  the  vessels  congregate  for 
sovenil  months  consecutively,  and  form  floating  cities 
and  marts,  where  many  thousands  temporarily  dwell, 
whore  much  barter  takes  place,  where  monetary  trans* 
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actions  are  arranged,  and  banking  business  is  done  "  {Sir 
R  Temple)} 

The  united  Ganges -Brahmaputra  delta  is  of  vast 
extent,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  of  most 
complicate  character,  with  the  annual  inundations  con- 
stantly shifting  its  channels,  and  continually  advancing 
towards  the  sea,  which  it  discolours  for  a  distance  of  60 
miles  with  over  235,000,000  cubic  yards  of  matter 
yearly  brought  down  to  the  coast.  The  delta  extends 
for  over  eighty  miles  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
reaches  for  200  miles  inland,  discharging  through  its  in- 
numerable channels  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second  during 
the  dry  and  500,000  during  the  wet  season  from  April 
to  August.  At  this  time  there  is  a  rise  of  32  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level,  which  is  sufficient  to  flood  the  whole 
country  for  100  miles  about  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra,  leaving  nothing  visible  except  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  villages  built  on  mounds  raised  above  the 
highest  level  of  the  floods.  Besides  these  inundations 
the  delta  is  exposed  to  cyclones  and  to  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "  Bore,"  when  a  tidal  wave  five  to  ten  feet 
high  rushes  up  the  Hugli  with  a  roar  at  the  rate  of  18 
miles  an  hour,  often  causing  a  rise  of  several  feet  as  far 
up  as  Calcutta,  or  even  20  miles  above  it. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  interesting  geographical  problems  await- 
ing solution.  The  recent  explorations  of  the  natives 
employed  by  the  Indian  Survey  Office  have  certainly  gone 
far  to  confirm  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  San-po 
of  Tibet,  the  Dihong  of  Assam,  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
form  a  continuous  water  highway,  which  has  been  traced 
throughout  its  whole  course  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
gap,  where  the  San-po  plunges  into  a  ravine  and  traverses 
a  still  unexplored  region  of  the  Himalayas. 

1  India  in  1880,  p.  819. 
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Although  belonging  properly  to  Tibetan  geography  it 
will  be  convenient  here  to  deal  with  the  San-po,^  as 
fonning  in  all  probability  the  true  upper  course  of  the 
Brahmaputra.     Its  source  has  not  been  visited,  but  from 
information  obtained  by  the  Pundit's  journey  in  1865,  it 
may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  82**  E.,  30°  35' 
N.,  at  a  height  of  nearly  16,000  feet  above  sea-level,  a 
little  cast  of  Lake  Mansaraur,  source  of  the  SiUJaj.     This 
lake  with  tlie  Rakus-tal  partly  fills  the  depression  between 
Mounts  Gurla  and   Kailas  sources  of  the   Ganges  and 
Indus.     Between  the  lake  and  the  San-po  the  wate^ 
parting  is  very  low ;  yet  it  suffices  to  send  the  Satlaj  on 
a  journey  of  1000  miles  to  join  the  Indus  on  its  way  to 
the  Arabian  Se-a,  and  the  San-po  for  1800  miles  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  Ganges  delta. 

Flowing  first  eastwards  along  the  northern  base  of 
tlie  inner  Himalayan  range,  the  San-po  receives  several 
tributaries  on  both  banks,  and  near  Shigatze  it  trends 
north-east  with  a  huge  bend,  the  apex  of  which  lies  above 
the  intersection  of  the  94th  meridian  with  the  30th 
parallel  It  then  turns  south-east,  passes  through  the 
alx)ve-(loscribed  gorf^e  in  the  Himalayas,  and  apparently 
reappears  about  100  miles  lower  down  as  the  Dihong  of 
Assam.  Tlie  unexplored  gap  is  occupied  by  fierce  and 
lawless  tribes,  whose  hostile  spirit,  combined  with  the 
rugged  character  of  the  land,  has  hitherto  defeated  eveiy 
effort  to  penetrate  into  this  region,  and  clear  up  the 
mystery  by  actual  observation. 

Near  the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Tadum  (13,000  feet 
above  the  sea),  where  the  Mariam-la  route  enters  its 
valley,  the  San-po  is  already  navigable  for  light  craft; 
but  lower  down  the  navigation  is  obstructed  at  several 

*  The  word,  which  in  Tibetan  means  "holy  water,**  occurs  in  a 
^re^at  variety  of  forms,  such  as  Tsangbo,  Tsambo,  Tsunpo,  Dzangbo^  Sampo, 
Sambo,  Sampu,  Sanpu,  Sanpo,  etc. 
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fODte  hj  shoals  and  rapids.  It  is  also  crossed  by  ferries 
ad  hj  light  suspension  bridges  at  many  places  where 
As  stream  is  narrowed  by  projecting  bluffs.  At  Chetang, 
ittdebdow  the  junction  of  the  Kichu  from  Lassa  and 
NO  miles  from  its  source,  it  is  as  large  as  the  Ehine,  and 
B  the  diy  season  1400  feet  wide,  with  a  discharge  of 
■hmt  30,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  during  the 
mnmer  lains  is  probably  increased  to  over  700,000.  Yet 
it  is  still  uncertain  what  becomes  of  this  vast  body  of 
Hter.  For  even  accepting  without  reserve  the  theory, 
ftit  it  is  the  true  upper  course,  not  of  the  Irawady  or 
Wten,  but  of  the  Brahmaputra,  a  mystery  still  hangs 
Wff  the  trae  connecting  link  by  which  the  junction  is 
Acted  in  Assam.  The  balance  of  opinion,  however, 
ttdines  in  favour  of  the  Dihong  or  western  branch, 
Aiough  the  claims  of  the  Dubong,  Subansiri,  or  Lohit, 
ire  still  advocated  by  some  well-known  names.  Hence 
it  win  be  wise  to  suspend  opinion  in  the  hope  of  some 
ledsive  information  being  obtained.  For  instance,  it 
Wnains  to  be  seen  whether  the  logs  and  stems  of  trees 
wnibeped  by  order  of  the  Indian  Survey  Office  and 
fcown  into  the  San-po  in  Tibet,  will  ultimately  reach 
tleiasam  valley  or  the  Irawady.^ 

But  even  independently  of  the  San-po,  the  Brahma- 
prtra  proper  represents  a  vast  river  system,  filling  the 
wlole  of  the  Assam  valley,  where  it  collects  the  waters 
flfthe  Eastern  Himalayas  from  the  north,  and  those  of 
^  Naga,  Ehassia,  and  Garo  hills,  from  the  south  and 
^  Here  its  chief  affluents  are  the  Dubong,  Subansiri, 
I<Ait,  or  Brahmakunda,  the  latter  of  which  was  long  re- 
pried  as  its  true  upper  source.  The  main  stream  flows 
^nghthe  centre  of  Assam,  nearly  due  west,  to  the  90th 
nieridian,  where  it  turns  sharply  to   the  south  to   the 

^  Unfortunately  the  attempt  made  by  a  native  surveyor  in  1881  to 
*^t  the  problem  from  the  Irawady  side  seems  to  have  failed. 
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already  described  Ganges  delta.     Including  the   San-po, 
it  has  a  total  course  of  1800  miles,  an  estimated  area  of 
drainage  of  rather  over  360,000  square  miles,  and  a  mean 
discharge  of  146,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  dry 
season.     But  this  discharge  is  vastly  increased  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  incessant  rains  of  this  wateiy 
region  convert  tlie  river  into  a  great  inland  sea,  flooding 
the  whole  of  the  Assam  lowlands,  and   cutting  off  aU 
conmiuiiication  except  by  boats  and  causeways  raised  10 
or  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roads. 

In  the  Deccan  six  considerable  rivers  find  their  wav 

r 

iu  independent  channels  to  the  coast — the  Nerbadda  and 
Tapti  westwards  to  the  Arabian  Sea;  the  Mahanaddy,  Goda- 
vuri,  Kistna  (Krishna),  and  Kavari,  eastwards  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Of  these  by  far  the  largest  are  the  Godavari 
and  Kistna,  which  are  liOO  and  800  miles  respectively, 
and  jointly  ch'jiin  the  greater  ])art  of  the  region  between 
the  14tli  and  2  2d  parallels,  representing  a  total  area  ol 
over  206,000  square  miles.  Tliey  both  have  their 
farthest  head-streams  on  the  sloi>es  of  the  Western  Ghata, 
whence  tlu^y  follow  nearly  parallel  winding  courses 
through  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Nizam's  Do- 
minions. As  they  approach  the  Eastern  Ghats,  the  main 
streams  giadually  converge,  and  after  traversing  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  they  enter  the 
sea  through  two  large  deltas,  which,  during  the  floods, 
overflow  into  the  intervening  Lake  Colair.  Tliis  lake,  or 
lagoon,  which  is  the  largest  in  India,  is  47  miles  long  by 
14  broail,  and  is  entirely  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Godavari  and  Kistna,  whose  lower  courses  between  the 
Ghats  and  the  coast  are  dammed  by  enormous  dykes  and 
connected  by  an  extensive  system  of  canalisation  avail- 
able both  for  irrigation  and  navigation  purposes. 

A   somewhat  similar  parallelism  is  observ^ed  by  the 
Xerbadda  and  Tapti,  whose  valleys  are  separated  by  the 
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htpoA  range.  The  two  streams  rise  from  the  Satpura 
■op  in  the  very  heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  gradually 
Mferge  towards  their  respective  estuaries  near  Bar6ch 
mi  at  Smat  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  Nerbadda  pre- 
mU  scenes  of  enchanting  beauty,  especially  in  its  upper 
adtes  about  Jabalpur.  Here  it  winds  for  a  short  dis- 
iBcc  with  a  narrow  transparent  stream  of  greenish-blue 
ntes,  between  two  glittering  walls  of  snow-white  marble, 
vitt  here  and  there  a  vein  of  dark-green  or  black  basaltic 
ibA.  considerably  heightening  the  effect  of  the  marble, 
lev  its  mouth  a  fine  prospect  is  also  commanded  from 
fc  noble  railway  bridge  which  crosses  the  estuary  at 
IwicL  Although  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  it  is  navi- 
pUe  by  boats  for  250  miles  to  the  falls  of  Dan.  It  has 
•length  of  800  miles,  or  about  double  that  of  the  Tapti, 
•d  the  united  drainage  of  these  two  rivers  is  somewhat 
•wr  63,000  square  miles. 


4.  Main  Natural  and  Political  Divisions. 

To  the  three  main  physical  divisions  of  the  peninsula 
^'Wespond,  on  the  whole,  its  three  great  political  admi- 
^stations.  Thus  the  northern  highlands  and  lowland 
Ptois  are  mostly  comprised  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal 
*i4  its  dependent  feudatory  States,  while  the  southern 
P*eiu  of  the  Deccan  is  divided  between  the  Presidencies 
^Bombay  and  Madras,  the  former  embracing  the  Western 
^  and  Malabar  coast-lands,  the  latter  including  the 
^•'tem  Ghats  and  Coromandel  coast -lands.  Through 
^  universal  acceptance  of  British  rule  the  whole  region 
'w  also  m  recent  times  acquired  a  general  political  unity, 
*n«wering  to  such  general  physical  unity  as  is  derived 
^  its  peninsular  form  and  tropical  climate.  But 
l^eath  this  broad  uniformity  we  are  everywhere  cou- 
nted with  a  dualism,  betrayed  especially  in  the  social, 
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religious,  and  political  worlds.  Thus  we  find  a  soci 
based  on  caste  intermingled  with  communities  wl 
ignore  all  class  distinctions — Brahmanism  invaded  e 
in  its  most  hallowed  precincts  by  Islam ;  territory  admii 
tered  directly  by  the  paramount  power  everywhere 
contact  with  tributary  and  even  with  semi-independ 
States. 

In  the  northern  highlands,  besides  the  indepenc: 
States  of  Bhutan   and   Nepal,  we  have  the  semi-ir 
pendent  feudatory  States  of  Sikkim,  Garwhal  (Tirhi), 
Kashmir,  collectively  occupying    most    of  the  south 
slopes  of  the  inner  Himalayan  ranges.     These  States 
attached  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  an  expression 
original    meaning    of    which    has    become    considers 
modified.     Bengal  is  still  understood  to  comprise  all  1 
British  territory  not  included  in  either  of  the  other  Ir 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.     But  as  a  mati 
of  fact  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  itself  now  subdivid 
into  nine  distinct   administrations  (including  the  thr 
lieutenant-Governorships),  which,  with  those  of  the  t^ 
southern  Presidencies  and  attached  Native  States,  will 
found  fully  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Kashmir  and  Jammu, 

In  the  extreme  north-west  the  basin  of  the  Upf 
Indus,  probably  the  grandest  alpine  region  in  the  wor 
is  almost  entirely  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  feud 
tory  prince  Golab  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Janmiu  and  Ka£ 
mir.  This  State,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Ainritsar,  Mar 
16,  1846,  accepted  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Englai 
embraces  within  its  borders  a  great  variety  of  climai 
physical,  and  ethnical  conditions,  stretching  as  it  d( 
from  the  hot  plains  of  the  Panjab  for  280  miles  to  t 
eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Western  Himalayan  a 
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fmtkr  Kankomm  ranges,  and  firom  the  Hindu -Knsh 
Ir  400  miles  east  to  Tibet  It  is  essentially  a  highland 
^ion,  almost  eveiywhere  mountainous,  but  having  one 
fiodid  vallej  (Kashmir),  broad,  long,  and  populous. 
MnreoFer,  there  are  many  broad  upland  valleys,  extremely 
fcrtile,  well  sheltered  by  the  towering  Himalayan  crests 
fan  the  northern  blasts,  and  watered  by  copious  streams 
d  draining  to  the  Indus  or  to  its  tributaries. 

Physically  speaking,  the  whole  countiy  may  be  divided 

■to  three  zones,  rising  in  successive  terraces  from  the 

hqab  lowlands  to  the  Karakorum  range.     The  lowest 

ttd  southernmost  of  these   zones  comprises   the  more 

iihinoed  hilly  districts  with  a  mean  elevation  of  2250 

te  above  sea-leveL     This  is   succeeded  by  the  central 

voe  between   the   Himalayas  proper  and    the    Kailas 

»ige,  from   7000    to    9000  feet  high,  beyond  which 

Mows  the  truly  alpine  region  of  Baltistan,  or  "  Little 

IBfet,"  between  the  Kailas  and  Karakorum,  with  a  mean 

deration   of    11,000    feet,    and    culminating  with    the 

mmdess   peak    K^   28,278   feet,  next  to  Everest  the 

k^hest  point  on  the  globe.     Here  also  are  the  Baltoro 

ttwl  many  other  glaciers,  which,  vast  as  they  are,  seem  to 

ke  but  the  poor  remains  of  the  prodigious  icefields  which 

Dinst  have   formerly  covered   the  whole   region   of  the 

Himalayas.     The   melting  of   the    snows    in   the  fierce 

^nmer  sun,  combined  with  the  precipitous  slopes  and 

4e  silent   action    of   underground   waters,    exposes    all 

^  npland  valleys  to  sudden  floodings,  avalanches,  and 

I^Mips,  often  causing  widespread  ruin. 

In  the  central  zone  lies  the  lovely  vale  of  Kashmir, 
^500  square  miles  in  extent,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
®ow-clad  peaks  and  watered  by  the  Jhelum,  which  in  its 
pladd  winding  course  flows  through  the  Wular  and 
several  other  beautiful  lakes.  Thus  pent  up,  and  with 
*n  devation  of  over   5000    feet    above   the    sea,  this 
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romantic  valley  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  cirque  with  a  narrow  southern  outlet,  through  which 
the  Jhelum  escapes  towards  the  Indus.  Kashmir  has 
ever  been  the  theme  of  Eastern  song,  an  earthly  Eden, 
where  prevails  a  perennial  spring,  and  of  which  the 
Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Jahan,  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
would  prefer  to  sacrifice  all  his  vast  Indian  dominions 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  this  delightful  retreat  Here 
the  picturesque  elements  are  the  snowy  peaks,  the 
romantic  gorges,  the  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and  water- 
falls, the  magnificent  woodlands,  and  rich  flowery  meads, 
— a  combination  of  natural  beauties  scarcely  to  be  found 
elsewhere  concentrated  in  an  equal  area. 

Of  the  numerous  passes  leading  into  the  Kaslmiir 
valley,  and  practical^le  for  pack  animals,  the  chief  are  the 
P>aiiilial  (070(1   feetj  from  the  south,  the  Tunch  (8500) 
from  the  west,  and  tlie  Pir  Panjal  (11,500)  from  Gujarat 
in  the  Panjiib.     The  present  Maharajah  seems  no  doubt 
busy  witli  reforms  of  all  sorts,  and  holds  open  weekly 
courts  accessible  to  the  huml)lest  of  his  subjects.     Bol 
the  land  tax  and  other  parts  of  the  fiscal  administration 
are  not  thou^^'ht  to  be  successful  on  the  whole,  and  the 
vallev  has  sullered  from  fearful  visitations  of  famine  ami 
pestilence.      The   famous   fabrics   and   other   indigenous 
products  of  tlie  valley  are  maintained  in  all  or  nearly  all 
their  beauty,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  hardly  increasing. 
The  shawl-weavei-s  receive  ver}'  low  wages,  and  are  pro- 
hibited either  from  leaving  the  country  or  changing  their 
occupation.     The  finest  goats*  hair  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  shawls  comes,  not  from  the  country  itself, 
but  from  Turfan  in  Yarkand. 

About  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  or  500,000 
souls,  are  concentrated  in  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  which 
might  easily  support  a  much  larger  number.  Female 
infanticide  probably  exists  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tracts. 
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and  till  recently  "  suttee,"  or  widow-burning,  was  still 
practised  in  Jammu,  where  it  was  more  fanatically  en- 
forced than  elsewhere  in  India. 

Nepal, 

South-east  of  Kashmir  follow  the  Native  States  of 
Garwhal  (Tihri),  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan,  occupying 
most  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  nearly  to 
the  great  southern  bend  of  the  San-po,  where  it  disappears 
in  the  North  Assam  highlands.  The  central  section  is 
almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  nominally  independent 
kingdom  of  Nepal  bordering  east  on  Sikkim  and  Darjiling, 
west  and  south  on  British  territory.  Nepal  thus  consists 
of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  550  miles  long  and  160 
broad,  limited  northwaids  by  the  crests  of  the  inner 
Himalayan  range  (here  culminating  with  Gaurisankar, 
the  highest  peak  on  the  globe),  and  falling  in  a  series  of 
five  continuously  diminishing  terraces  and  deep  interven- 
ing troughs  down  to  the  Indian  plains.  One  of  these 
troughs  is  the  already  described  Tarai,  which  sinks  even 
to  a  lower  level  than  the  open  plains,  and  forms  the  chief 
physical  feature  along  its  southern  border.  In  some  places 
it  is  overgrown  with  a  low  jungle,  very  sparsely  inhabited, 
while  it  consists  elsewhere  of  uninhabitable  wastes  covered 
with  a  coarse  growth  of  grass.  Some  parts  of  the  Tarai 
frontier,  however,  are  very  fertile.  The  heart  of  the 
country  comprises  a  delightfully  well-watered  and  pro- 
ductive caldron-shaped  valley,  in  which  is  situated  Kat- 
mandu, capital  of  the  State. 

Nepal,  which  is  despotically  ruled  by  a  hereditary 
minister  of  the  warlike  Ghurka  tribe,  under  a  titular 
Maharaja,  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  including  copper, 
iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  The  principal  valley  of 
Katmandu  is  well  known ;  it  is  a  sort  of  second  Kashmir. 
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Beyond  that,  the  interior  is  very  little  known,  and  such 
is  the  jealousy  of  the  Government  that  no  Englishman  is 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  Katmandu  valley  under  any 
pretext.     Hence  no  surveys  have  here  been  yet  carried 
out,  and  the  British  Government  is  still  without  exact 
information  regarding  the  relations  between  Xepal  and 
China.     A  mission  l)earing  presents  of  a  prescribed  value 
is  said  to  proceed  every  five  years  from  Katmandu  to 
Pekin,  although    Nepal,  while    independent  in  internal 
administration,  is  in  the  position  of  a  feudator}'  State  to 
India. 

Sikkim. 

A  somewhat  similar  position  is  held  by  the  adjoining 
petty  State  of  Sikkini,  stretching  for  52  miles  between 
Xepal  and  Bhutan,  and  for  <3G  between  Tibet  and  India. 
Physically,    »Sikkim    forms    an    eastern    continuation  of 
Nepal,  from   which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty 
transverse    ridgo    of  the  Himalayas,   11,000   to   12,000 
feet  high,  and  culminating  northwards  with  Moimt  Kubni 
(24,015    feet).     The   crest   of  this   ridge   is  so   sharply 
defined  tliat  it  niav  be  traversed  for  40  or  50  miles  at  a 
uniform  level  almost  witliout  a  break.      But  politically, 
Sikkim  owes  allegianc^e  both  to  Tibet  and  India.     The 
Eajah,  who  resides  at  Tamlang  (Tumlong),  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Cliola  range,  in  winter,  and  in  simimer  in  the 
Chumbi  valley  on  the  Tilxjtan  side,  accepts  allowances 
from  both  countries,  about  £200  from  Lhassa,  and  £1200 
from  (.'alcutta,  the  latter  grant  being  made  on  the  condi- 
tion of  liis  affording  every  facility  for  the  trade  between 
tlie  two  countries.     He  is,  however,  absolutely  a  feudaton* 
of  tlie  British  Empire.     The  Chumbi  valley,  traversed  by 
the  Am-mo-chu,  a  head-stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  & 
south-eastern  corner  of  Tibet,  wedged  in  between  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan,  near    a    lovely    lacustrine  district  in  east 
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83iiuiL  The  lakelets,  which  lie  at  elevations  of  10,000 
to  16,000  feet  at  both  sides  of  the  border  range,  are  mostly 
kns  or  closed  basins,  evidently  due  to  glacier  action. 

Bhutan. 

Sdll  less  known  than  Nepal  is  the  State  of  Bhutan, 
^  mainly  between  Tibet  and  Assam,  east,  north,  and 
■■tli,and  stretching  from  Sikkim  for  400  miles  east- 
wris  to  the  unexplored  region  separating  the  San-po 
to  the  Dihong.  The  surface  is  intersected  by  two 
puaDd  ranges  intervening  between  the  inner  Himalayas 
■1  Assam,  the  first  enclosing  a  bleak  and  almost  unin- 
Witable  tableland ;  the  second  skirting  the  "  Duars,"  a 
fetfle  tract  ceded  in  1866  to  the  British  in  return  for  a 
J«riy  subvention. 

In  the  north  the  country  is  extremely  wild,  but  else- 
•Iwre  Bhutan  affords  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
""Daniic  scenery  in  the  world. 

In  the  more  sheltered  districts  Bhutan  produces 
*31et,  wheat,  and  rice  in  abundance.  But  it  is  mostly 
^linhabited,  with  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than 
^0,000  (?)  altogether.  It  is  nominally  ruled  by  the  Dharm 
«ia>  a  sort  of  incarnate  Buddha.  But  the  real  head  of 
4e  State  is  the  Deb  Eaja,  elected  every  three  years  by 
4e  Penlows  or  chiefs  from  their  own  body.  Commercial 
^ons  are  confined  mainly  to  Tibet  and  Assam,  to 
'Wch  countries  musk,  madder,  coarse  cloth,  and  horses, 
*B  exported  in  exchange  for  cottons,  woollens,  tea,  gold, 
^%  and  embroidered  work.  The  capital,  Punakha  or 
^Ben,  occupies  a  position  of  great  natural  strength  on 
fl^Bugni  River,  96  miles  north-east  of  Darjiling.  But 
•  better-known  place  is  Tasichozong  (Tassisudon),  on  the 
Gndada  River,  centre  of  the  peculiar  form  of  Lamaism 
pwalent  in  the  country. 
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India  Proper — Tlie  Panjdh, 

From  the  fore<<oing  account  of  the  highland  northern 
States,  it  appears  that  the  Himalayas  still  belong  to  some 
extent  iK)liticalIy,  as  thej  mostly  do  physically  and 
etlmically,  rather  to  Central  Asia  than  to  India  proper. 
Thev  form,  in  fact,  the  outer  and  southernmost  barrier  of 
the  great  Central  Asiatic  tableland,  and  although  Indian 
influences  and  elements  of  race  are  here  everywhere  more 
or  less  perceptible,  the  bulk  of  the  Himalciyan  aborigines 
belong  not  to  the  Aryan,  but  to  the  Tibetan  Mongoloid 
stock.  Hence  the  Indian  peninsula  may  be  said  properly 
to  begin  with  the  plains,  which  stretch  along  the  base  of 
the  great  northern  barrier  from  the  eastern  scarp  of  the 
Imnian  platoau  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

Tliose  plains  are  wholly  comprised  in  the  Indus  and 
(Jangles  basins,  and  lie  nearly  altogether  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal.  In  the  extreme  west,  however,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Indus  valley,  embracing  the  proNdnce  of 
Sind,  is  exce})tionally  inoluded  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
But  higlier  uj)  the  whole  of  the  Indus  valley,  as  far  as  tlie 
Hindu-Xusli  and  Kashmir  uplauds,is  included  iu  the  Panjab 
Province,  one  of  the  separate  administrations  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  In  tlie  nortli  this  province  is  very  hilly,  com- 
prising several  ranges  separating  the  upper  courses  of  the 
large  rivers  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Indus.  In  the 
extreme  north-west  the  hills  beyond  the  Indus  form  a  sort 
of  connecting  link,  broken  by  the  Kabul  liiver  valley, 
between  tlie  Himalayas  and  the  Suliman  range,  which 
skirts  the  province  along  its  western  border  for 
nearly  400  miles.  Fartlier  south  the  open  plains 
fall  very  gradually  from  an  elevation  of  about  1600  to 
200  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  confluence  of  the  Indtus 
with  its  united  tributaries.  Here  the  riverain  tracts  are 
generally   extremely   productive,  whereas  the    so-called 
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•*  doabs/'  or  '*  two-waters  ** — that  is,  the  spaces  enclosed 
between  the  great  rivers,  which  give  their  name  to  the 
province — often  consist  of  mere  wildernesses  of  scrub 
and  jungle,  but  generally  afford  extensive  pasture  for 
cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  country  between  the 
Indus  and  Jhelum  is  generally  rugged,  cultivated  in  parts 
only,  and  thinly  inhabited,  intersected  by  the  Salt  range^ 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  feet,  and  culminating 
with  the  Sakesar  peak,  5010  feet.  On  these  heights  the 
salt  frequently  crops  out,  and  there  are  several  laige  salt 
deposits.  West  of  the  Indus  the  range  is  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  Ealabagh  hills  as  far  as  the  Suli- 
man  highlands,  and  the  long  narrow  alluvial  strip  between 
these  highlands  and  the  river  is  known  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Derajat 

Besides  Kashmir  there  are  over  thirty  Native  States 
attached  to  the  Panjdb.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  Bahawalpur,  occupying  a  strip  about  17,000 
square  miles  in  extent  between  Sajputana  on  the  south- 
east^ and  the  Satlaj,  Panjnad,  and  Indus  on  the  north- 
west Practically  the  most  important  are  the  so-called 
Phulkhian  States  (Patiala,  Jhind,  and  Nabha),  with  a 
joint  area  of  7500  square  miles  in  the  hilly  and  plain 
tracts  between  Delhi  and  Lahore.  North  of  these  are  the 
"  Simla  Hill  States,"  traversed  by  the  Upper  Satlaj,  and 
reaching  eastwards  to  the  Tibetan  frontier.  None  of 
these  are  of  any  size  except  BasAhar  (Bampur),  which 
has  an  area  of  over  3000  square  miles. 

Sind. 

The  southern  province  of  Sind,  although,  as  stated, 
included  administratively  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
cannot  be  separated  physically  from  the  Panjab.  They 
both  merge  eastwards  in  the  Rajputana  wastes,  and  the 
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wesUrn  parts  of  the  Sind  lowlands  still  consist  of  water- 
less steppes  yielding  little  beyond  a  swmty  pasture  for 
herds  of  buffaloes,  asses,  and  camela  Even  in  the  more 
productive  Indus  delta  barren  and  swampy  tracts  are 
everywhere  intenuingled  with  the  cultivated  fields. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  ciJtivatiou  in  this  pro- 
vince depends  ou  a  large  series  of  canals  drawn  from  the 
Indus,  which  river  is  to  Sind  what  the  Nile  is  to  f^Tt, 
and  has  caused  the  province  to  be  called  "  the  lesser 
Egypt"  These  channeb  are  filled  when  the  ri»'er  rises 
in  the  summer  and  are  dry  when  it  subsides  in  tlie 
winter. 

The  whole  of  this  low-lying  delta  region  is  for  a  long 
way  up  stream  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Indus, 
which  reach  east  to  the  "  Thar "  or  great  Kajputana 
desert,  and  west  to  the  foot  of  the  Baluchistan  liiUs. 
East  of  the  delta  the  Gulf  of  Katch  penetrates  far  in- 
land, skirting  the  north  side  of  the  Gujarat  or  Kattywar 
peninsula,  and  gradually  merging  in  the  so-called  "Eanns" 
of  Katch.  These  remarkable  formations,  consisting  of  two 
portions,  the  Great  and  Little  Hann,  with  a  total  area  of 
9000  square  miles,  become  sandy,  saline  swamps,  and 
inland  lagoons  or  anus  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  eeasoa 
of  the  year.  When  flooded  tliey  connect  the  Gulfs  of 
Katch  and  Cambay,  thus  converting  the  Native  States  of 
Gujarat  into  an  island.  Northwards  they  are  confined 
by  the  Allahband — tliat  is,  the  dam  or  mound  of  Allab, 
and  both  dam  and  lake  owe  their  existence  to  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  the  year  1819. 


Eajputana,  ^M 

In  most  coloured  maps  of  the  peninsula  a  large  space 
towanls  t!ie  north-west  wUl  be  noticed  marked  off  from 
British  territory  proper,  as  belonging  to  Native  StaU& 
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In  the  very  centre  of  this  region  is  the  small  British 
enclave  of  Ajmir-Merawa,  about  2700  square  miles  in 
extent^  which  is  administered  by  a  British  officer.  It 
consists  partly  of  an  elevated  plateau,  partly  of  a  pic- 
turesque hilly  district  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Aravalli  range,  and  is  politically  distinct  from  the  sur- 
rounding plains ;  for  with  the  exception  of  this  enclave 
the  whole  of  the  region  in  question  is  divided  amongst  a 
large  number  of  feudatory  Native  States  attached  to  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  These  States  are  disposed  in  two 
distinct  geographical  and  political  groups,  under  the 
control  of  the  Bajputana  and  Central  Indian  Agencies 
respectively. 

The  Bajputana  Agency  has  a  total  area  of  no  less  than 
129,000  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  north-west  by  the 
Panjab  and  Sind,  north-east  by  the  North-West  Provinces, 
south-west  by  Sind  and  Gujarat,  south-east  by  the  Central 
Indian  Agency.  Bajputana  is  divided  by  the  Aravalli 
range  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  north-western 
or  larger  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  sandy,  arid,  and  im- 
productive  wastes,  with  some  arable  and  even  fertile  tracts 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Here  is  the  Thar,  or 
great  sandy  desert  of  Northern  India,  intersected  every- 
where by  long  parallel  dunes  50  to  100  feet  high,  with 
few  streams  or  wells,  and  a  scant  vegetation  of  tufty  grass 
and  scrub. 

Considerably  more  elevated  and  fertile  is  the  south- 
eastern division  of  Bajputana,  which  is  diversified  by 
wooded  rocky  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Chambal,  Banas, 
and  some  other  large  rivers  flowing  north  to  the  Ganges 
basin.  The  country  between  the  Chambal  and  Patar  con- 
sists of  a  rich  black  loam,  highly  productive  and  well 
cultivated.  But  even  in  this  division  most  of  the  surface 
is  stony,  rugged,  under  jungle,  and  unfertile,  except  close 
to  the  river  banka 
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Of  the  twenty  Bajputana  States  the  laigest  are  Udey- 
pore  (Meywar),  Jeypore,  Jodlipore  (Marwar),  and  Jeysul- 
mir.  But  all  except  Shahpura  and  lAwa  belong  to  the 
first  rank  in  tlie  empire,  being  under  treaty  with  the 
Imperial  Government  Of  the  Bhfl  tracts  between 
Sirohi  and  Dungarpiir  some  are  directly  administeied  hj 
British  Commissioners,  while  others  are  either  tributaiy 
to  Udeypore  or  under  the  control  of  Kajput  princes. 

The  Marwar  and  Bikanir  tracts  are  essentiallj 
|)astoral,  abounding  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  a  superior  breed 
of  camels.  But  elsewhere  Bajputana  is  mainly  agricul- 
tural, yielding  grain,  cotton,  and  opium  in  consideiabie 
(quantities. 

Central  India  Political  Agency. 

The  Central  India  Agency  comprises  all  the  region 
lying  Wtweon  Bajputana  and  the  British  Central  pro- 
vinces, and  stretches  from  Gujarat  eastwards  to  Chota- 
Na»;pore  and  the  Nortli-West  Provinces.  It  is  divided  by 
British  territ«»ry  into  two  sections — native  Bundelkhand 
and  BaglK'kh;ind  lying  to  the  east,  and  the  Central  India 
j>ortion  to  the  west  of  the  Jhansi  and  Lalatpur  districts 
of  the  North -West  Provinces.  The  eastern  section 
forms  a  part  of  the  Doocan  plateau,  here  intersected  by 
the  Kh:iinmr  and  Panna  ranges,  and  watered  by  the  Ken, 
l»etwa.  and  Son.  flowinj:?  to  the  Jamna  and  Gan^ies. 

The  western  section  consists  of  a  broken  upland 
tract  stretching  from  the  Vindhyas  north wanls  to  the 
.himna.  mostly  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  the  Chambal, 
Parbatti.  SinJ.  and  Bctwa.  AMieat,  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
aTid  rspocially  v^piuni.  are  the  staple  products,  and  iron, 
c\>p[»..'r.  aiul  ci\il.  Ivsivlos  diamomls.  exist  in  many  places. 
Tho  vii.una:i:iu:v;;<  v'istrici,  vieldin^  several  thousand 
1 'Uiiuls*  wor:h   vcailv.  li^s   S'lne   14   miles  north-east  of 
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Panna^  and  the  stones  here  found  are  of  four  different 
tints,  all,  however,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Kistna 
valley. 

The  Central  India  Agency  has  a  total  area  of  86,000 
square  miles,  and  comprises  nearly  sixty  feudatory  States, 
of  which  the  largest  and  most  important  are  Gwalior 
(Sindhia's),  Indore  (Holkar's),  Bhopal,  and  Eewah.  Most 
of  the  numerous  petty  States  have  feudal  relations  with 
one  or  other  of  the  larger  ones,  while  their  autonomy  is 
guaranteed  by  the  paramount  power. 

North 'West  Provinces — BeJvar — Bengal. 

The  Ganges  valley  forms  a  well-defined  natural  region, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Deccan,  and  comprising  the  separate  governments  of 
the  North -West  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Bengal,  including 
Behar,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  These  vast  alluvial  plains, 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jamna,  and  their  numerous  tribu- 
taries, form  the  very  heart  of  British  India,  in  which 
nearly  one-half  of  its  entire  population  is  concentrated. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  thrifty  habits  of  the 
people  have  here  produced  the  same  results  as  in  the 
rich  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Yang-tze  and  Hoang-ho.  In 
both  of  these  regions  the  density  of  the  population  is 
estimated  by  several  hundreds  to  the  square  mile,  amount- 
ing in  the  North-West  Provinces  to  3 80,  in  Oudh  to  470, 
and  in  Bengal  to  484.  These  proportions  are  consider- 
ably more  than  treble  those  of  France  and  other  European 
States,  which  are  regarded  as  fairly  well  peopled,  and  the 
census  returns  for  1881  showed  a  total  of  no  less  than 
114,000,000  for  the  three  above-mentioned  provinces 
alone.  Yet  many  parts  are  covered  with  dense  jungle, 
tenanted  only  by  wild  animals,  while  others  are  either 
barren  wastes,  uninhabitable  swampy  tracts,  or  rugged 
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uplands,  necessarily  but  very  thinly  peopled.  Hence  the 
density  in  tlie  more  populous  alluvial  and  cultivated 
districts  is  much  higher  than  might  be  supposed  even 
from  these  astonishing  figures.  Such  teeming  multitudes^ 
which  the  oiiicial  returns  show  to  be  steadily  increasm^ 
especially  in  Bengal  (including  Behar),  could  not  possihly 
be  supported  even  in  these  exuberant  lands  except  on  the 
most  frugal  diet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  rice,  the  cheapest 
uf  all  grains,  fonns  the  staple,  in  many  cases  almost  the 
exclusive,  article  of  food  for  the  great  majority  throngs- 
out  the  Ganges  basin. 

In  this  basin  are  comprised,  besides  the  lowland 
plains,  extensive  highland  tracts,  consisting  in  the  noitli 
chiefly  of  the  outer  Himalayan  ridges,  and  in  the  south  of 
the  more  advanced  spurs  and  offshoots  of  the  Vindhyas, 
which  near  Beuares  and  other  points  approach  to  within 
a  few  mik»s  of  the  Ganges.  About  Darjiling  in  British 
Sikkim  the  hills  rise  to  elevations  of  from  6000  to  8000 
foot,  commanding  a  view  of  Kanchanjanga  (28,156  feet), 
lying  45  miles  due  north  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet  and 
independent  Sikkim.  These  Darjiling  hills  are  extremely 
interesting,  not  only  for  their  magnificent  scenery  and 
glorious  vegetation,  but  also  as  forming  the  "divide" 
between  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  basins  and  between 
the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  religious  worlds. 

It  would  Ih?  ditficult  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  exists  l>etween  these  cool  or  cold  monn- 
tains  and  il;e  waiery  plains  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  whence 
we  p;u?s  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  still  more  wateiy 
rvgiou  of  the  lA^ver  Brahmaputra  valley.  All  this  low-lying 
traot.  as  tar  o;is:  as  the  Gaiv>  hills  and  British  Burma,  is 
iucluJt\l  in  :ho  IViijal  rrv>vinces,  which  thus  consist 
altO;;oiV.or  of  four  ditVcrent  sections — Behar,  enclosed  vest 
auvi  lu  nil  by  ilio  North- West  Fn^vinces  and  Nepal ;  Chota- 
Naii'^vre.  s:i\:cl.:::^  :*:o:u  lV!:ar  southwards  to  the  Central 
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Provinces  ;  Orissa,  lying  between  Chota-Nagpore  and  the 
coast ;  and  Bengal  proper,  comprising  the  united  Ganges- 
Brahmaputra  ddta,  and  stretching  north  to  Sikkim,  west 
to  Behar,  east  to  Assam,  the  independent  Lushai  hill 
tribes,  Burma,  and  Arracan,  but  overlapping  or  enclosing 
the  independent  Hill  Tipperah  country  on  the  south-west 
firontier  of  Assam. 

Below  the  Himalayas  Behar  is  mainly  alluvial  and 
level,  but  rises  westwards  to  the  Bajmahal  hills  in  the 
Santhal  Parganas.  Chota-Nagpore,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  upland  rugged  country,  embracing  the  eastern  spurs  of 
the  Vindhyas,  with  elevations  of  from  2000  to  4400 
feet ;  while  Orissa  consists  of  a  flat  diluvial  tract  between 
these  hills  and  the  coast,  and  an  extensive  hilly  district 
in  the  interior  occupied  by  petty  tributary  States.  These 
hills  also  form  a  continuation  of  the  Yindhyan  sjrstem, 
which  here  culminates  in  the  Parasnath  (4480  feet),  close 
to  the  East  Indian  Bailway,  about  midway  between 
Benares  and  Calcutta.  Far  higher  are  the  elevations  on 
the  east  frontier  of  Lower  Bengal,  where  the  Tipperah 
highlands,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Lushai  and 
Manipur  ranges,  attain  an  altitude  of  from  11,000  to 
12,000  feet.  West  of  these  hills  stretches  ^he  great 
delta  with  its  "  thousand  mouths,"  its  intricate  network 
of  countless  channels  and  backwaters,  its  highly-cultivated 
and  densely-peopled  inland  Backergange  tract,  its  almost 
impenetrable  coast  region  of  the  Sundarbans,  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  and  still  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  terrific 
cyclones,  and  deadly  exhalations.  Here  land  and  water 
still  struggle  for  the  mastery,  while  unbridled  nature 
laughs  at  the  feeble  efforts  of  man  to  tame  the  jarring 
elements.  The  work  of  the  day  is  swept  away  by  the 
raging  night  storm,  and  the  patient  labour  of  years  often 
suddenly  disappears  in  a  chaos  of  widespread  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  the  Saugor  Light,  firmly  established  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  Hugli,  shines  like  a  beacon  of  futore 
promise,  that  one  day  even  this  wild  r^on  will  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  man. 

Assam. 

Beyond  the  Brahmaputra  section  of  the  delta  lies  the 
province  of  Assam,  occupying  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  empire  between  Bhutan  and  Tibet  on  the  ncoth, 
Burma  on  the  east  and  south-east,  the  Manipur  Lnshii 
and  Manipur  hill  States  on  the  south.  The  administntiTe 
province  embraces  the  Brahmaputra  and  Surma  (Barak) 
river  valleys,  with  the  intervening  Naga,  Jaintia,  S^haai, 
and  Garo  hill  tracts. 

But  Assam  proper  is  confined  to  the  Brahmaputra 
valley,  an  extensive  alluvial  plain  450  miles  long  by 
about  50  broad,  everywhere  enclosed  by  lofty  ranges^ 
except  towanls  the  west,  where  the  Brahmaputra  escapes 
towards  the  Ganges.  Tliis  plain,  however,  is  diversified 
by  innumerable  rivers,  boundless  woodlands,  extensive 
prairies,  and  even  by  isolated  ridges  at  some  points 
approaching  close  to  the  Brahmaputra.  The  number  of 
watercourses  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  countir 
of  equal  extent,  no  less  than  sixty  considerable  streams 
having  been  enumerated  in  this  narrow  tract,  all  con- 
nected together  by  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  branches. 
Thanks  to  this  superabundance  of  water,  Assam  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  in  India.  But  owing  to  the 
dense  forests  and  lofty  enclosing  ranges  impeding  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  the  moist  climate  is  oppressively 
Inn.  aud  all  the  more  unhealthv  because  the  rainv  season 
couiiiiues  heiv  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire 
except  British  Burma.  It  Lists  from  ^larch  to  November, 
when  the  low-lying  riverain  tracts  are  often  completely 
tloodeJ.      The  slow  evaporation  of  these  liquid  masses 
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charges  the  atmosphere  ^th  dank  Taponrs,  generating 
ague,  dysentery,  and  other  malarious  disorders.  Even 
during  the  cold  season  dense  fogs  usually  prevail  in  the 
plains  from  midnight  to  noon,  enveloping  everything  in 
an  impenetrable  misty  veil  Assam,  however,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hot  winds,  which  In  May  and  June  con- 
vert many  parts  of  the  peninsula  into  a  glowing  furnace. 
It  abounds  in  coal,  iron  of  excellent  quality,  sulphur,  salt, 
and  petroleum,  and  after  the  rainy  season  the  natives 
search  the  streams  for  the  gold-dust  brought  down  with 
the  alluvia  &om  the  bills. 


British  Burma. 

From  the  Cbittagong  district  forming  the  sonth- 
eastem  limit  of  Bengal  proper  there  stretches  a  terri- 
tory for  about  1000  miles  between  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  independent  States  of  Burma 
and  Siam  southwards  to  about  the  10th  parallel.  This 
region  forms  the  present  province  of  British  Burma,  and 
consists  entirely  of  Burmese  territory  at  various  dates 
during  this  century  ceded  to  tiie  English.  It  comprises 
three  divisions,  Arakan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  which 
completely  shut  off  independent  Burma  from  the  sea, 
and  about  the  12th  parallel  nearly  reach  across  to  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  between  Siam  proper  and  its  lower  pro- 
vince at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In 
Malacca  itself  the  Straits  Settlements,  terminating  at 
Singapore  at  its  southern  extremity,  continae  the  British 
domain  almost  uninterruptedly  round  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Eastern  Archipeh^o. 

Arakan,  the  northenmiost  division  of  British  Burma, 
presents  from  the  coast  a  fine  appearance.  The  moun- 
tains forming  a  southern  continuation  of  the  Lushai  hills, 
and  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  rich  forest  vegeta- 
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tion,  rise  in  a  succession  of  parallel  ridges  from  tbe 
plains  to  a  height  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet  The 
plains  themselves  are  of  small  extent,  being  mostly 
either  limited  by  offshoots  of  the  lower  coast  ranges^  or 
else  hemmed  in  by  wooded  tracts,  which  on  the  coast 
consist  exclusively  of  mangrove  trees.  The  lowlands  are 
intersected  by  countless  streams  from  the  hills,  while  the 
spring-tides  flood  extensive  low-lying  districts,  fonning  a 
labyrinth  of  channels  and  backwaters.  These  wateroomaes 
take  the  place  of  highways,  serving  as  a  means  of  rapid 
intercourse  between  the  towns  and  villages.  Mud  yd- 
canoes  occur  both  along  the  coast  and  on  the  nei^- 
bouring  islands,  and  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  are  found 
in  many  places,  while  salt  of  a  fine  quality  is  obtained 
by  evaporation  in  the  numerous  tidal  estuaries. 

Pegu  comprises  the  region  of  the  Lower  Irawady  and 
Sittang  liivers,  which  here  form  a  common  wide-branching 
delta,  in  its  main  features  resembling  that  of  the  Brahma- 
putra-Gaiiges,  The  land  is  mostly  low,  sandy,  or  muddy, 
and  in  the  wet  season  exposed  to  destructive  floods. 
IJut  it  is  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is 
here  produced  in  superabundance.  Its  trade  and  indus- 
tries are  also  furthered  by  the  railway,  163  miles  long, 
between  the  capital,  Rangoon,  near  the  coast,  and  Prome, 
higher  up  the  Irawady,  towards  the  Burma  frontier. 
This  is  the  only  line  that  has  yet  been  permanently 
opened  in  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  east  of 
Cis-Gangetic  IntHa. 

The  mountain  system  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
coast  region  is  of  a  very  simple  character,  consisting  of 
regular  and  panillel  ridges  running  uniformly  north  and 
soutli,  and  forming  water-partings  between  all  the  large 
rivers,  which  thus  find  their  way  independently  to  the 
Bav  of  Bonizal. 

lor  a  portion  of  its  lower  course  the  Salwin  forms  the 
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border  line  between  Siam  and  Tenasserim,  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  great  divisions  of  British  Burma.  This 
division,  whose  southern  extremity  approaches  the  insular 
region  of  Malaysia,  is  itself  fringed  along  its  entire  length 
by  a  vast  number  of  islands  forming  in  the  north  the 
Moscos,  in  the  south  the  much  larger  Mergui  Archipelago. 
A  few  only  of  these  little-known  islands  are  inhabited, 
chiefly  by  Burmese  and  Karens  from  the  opposite  main- 
land. They  are  all  hilly,  with  peaks  2000  to  3000  feet 
high,  and  are  often  densely  wooded  with  the  caoutchouc 
and  other  valuable  trees.  They  are  said  to  abound  in 
minerals,  and  are  tenanted  by  the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  deer, 
and  a  great  variety  of  reptiles. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Tenasserim  is  formed  by  a 
moimtain  range  5000  feet  high,  which  again  acts  as  a 
water-parting  between  the  Tenasserim  and  the  Siamese 
river  systems.  On  the  British  side  the  chief  river  is  the 
Tenasserim,  named  from  the  capital,  and  flowing  between 
the  hills  and  the  coast,  mainly  south,  for  over  230  miles, 
of  which  about  100  are  navigable. 

The  Central  Provinces. 

The  Deccan,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  geogra- 
phically, is  distributed  politically  between  the  Central 
Provinces,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  the  two  southern  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
together  with  the  Native  States,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
important  are  the  Nizam's  Dominions  and  Mysore. 

The  Central  Provinces  form  a  British  enclave  almost 
everywhere  cut  off  from  British  territory  proper  by  inter- 
vening feudatory  States.  But  the  broad  political  bound- 
aries are  the  Chota-Nagpore  States  of  Ben^  on  the  north, 
the  tributary  Native  States  (of  which  some  belong  to  the 
Onssa  province  and  others  to  the  Madras  Presidency)  on 
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the  east,  the  Nizam's  territory  on  the  sonth,  the  CSentnl 
Indian  Agency  on  the  west  and  north-west  lliey  fonii 
an  irregular  square  (almost  a  triangle)  about  600  mikB 
long  east  and  west,  by  500  north  and  south,  with  a  total 
area,  including  the  Berars,  of  over  130,000  square  milei. 
They  constitute  the  northern  portion  of  the  Deccan  pla- 
teau, here  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Satpuia  rangd, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  1500  to  2000  feet,  and  a 
general  eastward  tilt  But  the  surface  is  everywhere 
diversified  with  hilly  plains  and  river  valleys,  and  on  the 
south  it  is  enclosed  by  the  upland  Bastar  tract  reaching 
from  the  coast  to  the  Godavari,  and  stretching  thence, 
under  different  names,  westwards  to  the  Ehandeish 
plateau. 

This  extensive  region  is  traversed  by  the  Nerbadda, 
Mahauadi,  Wainganga,  and  Wardha,  flowing  generally  in 
deep  beds,  and  navigable  for  long  distances  during  the 
rainy  season.  Large  tracts  are  still  covered  with  dense 
virgin  forests,  but  others  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  and  cotton  of  the  best  quality  is  grown, 
especially  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Wardha. 

The  Xtzam*8  Dominions. 

In  the  Nizam's  Dominions  are  ineluded  East  and 
West  Berar,  forming  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 
These  were,  under  the  treaties  of  1853  and  1861,  assigned 
by  the  Nizam  to  the  British  (Jovemment,  which,  on  its 
part,  undertook  to  maintain  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  styled 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent;  but  the  sovereignty  is  still 
retained  by  the  Nizam. 

The  Nizam's  Dominions  still  form  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  im]H)rtant  of  all  the  Native  States  in  the  empire. 
Tliey  comprise  the  very  heart  of  the  Deccan,  lying  mainly 
between  tlie  two  great  rivers  Godavari  and  Eistna  north 
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and  south,  and  between  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and 
Madras  west  and  east,  and  stretching  about  475  miles 
both  ways,  with  an  area  of  close  on  100,000  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau,  sloping  from  2500  down 
to  about  1000  feet  towards  the  Eastern  Ghats  which  skirt 
its  south-eastern  frontier.  Much  of  the  surface  is  still 
waste  and  covered  with  low  brushwood,  but  the  soil  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  where  irrigated  produces  heavy  crops 
of  cotton,  cereals,  oleaginous  plants,  and  even  dates. 

In  the  Kistna  valley  within  the  Nizam's  territory 
are  the  famous  Partial  and  Kollur  diamond-fields,  where 
the  "Great  Mogul,"  the  "  Koh-i-n<ir,"  the  "Pitt"  or 
"Regent,"  the  "Orloflf,"  and  many  other  magnificent 
gems  were  foxmd.  The  rough  stones  yielded  by  these 
mines  were  formerly  cut  and  polished  in  the  town  of 
Golconda,  about  100  miles  farther  north,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  diamonds  were  popularly  supposed  to 
be  produced  at  or  near  Golconda,  which  is  not  a  dia- 
mantiferous  district. 

The  Madras  Presidency, 

This  Presidency  comprises  roughly  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
the  coast-lands  stretching  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Nizam's  territory  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  thus  boimded 
by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  landwards  by  Orissa,  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  Besides  Mysore,  Kiirg,  Travancore, 
and  some  other  smaller  Native  States,  the  chief  historic 
divisions  are  the  Northern  Sircars  and  the  Carnatic  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  South  Kanara  and  Malabar  on  the  west 
coast,  the  Balaghat  or  uplands  near  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  the  Nilgiri  highlands  con- 
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necting  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats  sonih  of  Mysore. 
The  Presidency  stretches  across  12  d^rees  of  latitude 
(8°  to  20'  K)  on  the  east  side,  and  across  6  (8*  to  14**  N.) 
on  the  west  side,  with  an  extreme  length  of  1000  miles, 
breadth  380  miles  at  the  parallel  of  the  capital,  and  total 
area  148,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  on  both  sides 
by  the  Ghats,  and  is  generally  mountainous  towards  the 
south,  where  the  Nilgiris,  Palni,  Shevaroy,  and  other  hills, 
occupy  most  of  the  apex. 

The  Malabar  or  West  Coast  is  a  narrow  but  vezy 
fertile  and  highly -cultivated  tract  intervening  between 
the  shore   and  the  Ghat  Mountains.     Several  shallow 
inlets,  called  "backwaters,"  run  sometimes  for  160  or 
280  miles  parallel  with  the  coast     For  170  miles  from 
Cape  Coinorin  the  east  coast  is  also  low,  but  rocky  and 
fringed  with  reefs.     Navigation  is  here  further  obstructed 
by  the  so-called  "  Adam's  Bridge,"  a  sandbank  stretching 
from  the  mainland  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon, 
with  two  open  channels  only.     But  even  these  are  too 
shallow  for  large  vessels,  so  that  all  the  deep-sea  naviga- 
tion is  diverted  round  the  island  from  the  Gulf  of  Manar 
and  Palk  Strait.     Tlie  Coromandel  coast,  running  from 
Point  Calymcre   nearly  due  north  to  the  Kistna  delta, 
retains  the  character  of  a  low  sandy  seaboard,  the  beach 
shoaling  very  gently,  and  preventing  large  vessels  &om 
approaching   the    land.     Beyond    the   Eistna  delta  the 
Golconda  coast,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  trends  north-east- 
wards for  nearly  300  miles  to  Vizagapatam,  and  although 
the  Ghats  here  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  sea  the 
intervening  strip  is  deltaic,  being  so  low  and  flat  that  it 
is  sometimes  subject  to  inundation.    But  on  the  northem 
cotust,  stretching  for  230  miles  from  Vizagapatam  to  the 
Cliilka  I^ke  or  lagoon   on   the  frontier  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  the  hills  approach  nearer  to  the  shore,  which 
is  unbroken  by  any  inlets  or  large  river  mouths. 
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Mysore  and  Kibrg. 

A  laige  portion  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by  the 
Native  State  of  Mysore  and  the  province  of  Kiirg,  which 
are  enclosed  by  the  Madras  Presidency  on  all  sides  except 
towards  the  north-west,  where  Mysore  impinges  on  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  table- 
land 290  miles  by  230,  with  an  area  of  over  27,000 
square  miles,  filling  the  angle  where  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Ghats  merge  in  the  Nilgiris.  The  surface  is 
very  imdulating,  and  diversified  in  many  places  by  the 
remarkable  rocky  formations  known  as  Drugs,  huge  piles 
rising  either  isolatedly  or  in  clusters  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  above  the  plateau.  Many  of  these  have 
perennial  springs  on  their  summits,  which  have  often 
been  converted  into  almost  impregnable  strongholds. 

The  plateau  culminates  at  Bangalore,  which  lies  due 
east  of  Madras,  over  3000  feet  above  sea-leveL  But  the 
highest  peaks  are  found  more  to  the  west,  where  the 
Kuduremukha,  6215  feet,  forms  a  striking  landmark 
visible  from  the  sea.  Here  also  two  peaks  in  the  Baba- 
Budan  Mountains  rise  to  elevations  of  6214  and  6317 
feet,  and  on  the  former  is  the  tomb  of  Baba-Budan,  a 
Muhammadan  saint,  from  whom  the  range  takes  its  name. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Mysore  are  the  Kavari,  Penner, 
Paler,  and  Pennair.  None  of  the  streams  are  here 
navigable,  and  many  are  utilised  to  form  artificial  reser- 
voirs, of  which  there  are  no  less  than  38,000  in  the 
State.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  size,  the  Suli- 
kere  tank,  which  is  the  largest,  having  a  circumference  of 
40  miles. 

The  Native  State  of  Mysore  forms  no  part  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  but  is  separately  administered  on  the 
model  of  the  Panjab  by  a  Chief  Commissioner,  directly 
responsible  to  the  Supreme  Government 
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A  similar  arrangement   has   been   adopted  for  the 
adjoining  territory  of  Kuig,  a  hilly  tract  2000  square 
miles  in  extent,  occupying  tiie  crests  and  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Western  Ghats  between  12^  and  13^  N.  latitude.    The 
term  Kiirg,  generally  written  Cooig,  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Xudagu  or  Kodumale,  meaning  "  steep  mountains,'*  which 
is  a  sufiiciently  accurate  description  of  the  land.     It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  steep  ridges  and  deep  gorges,  densely 
wooded  in  the  east  on  the  Mysore  frontier,  more  open 
towards  the  west.     Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  drained 
by  the  head-streams  of  the  Kavari,  which  here  rises  in 
the  Brahniogiri  range  at  Tale  Kavari,  a  place  of  great 
repute   among    the   Hindus.      Here   are   some   temples 
yearly  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  r^ard  the 
Kavari  as  a  holier  river  than  even  the  Ganges  itself.    In 
their  course  to  the  main  sti'eam  all  the  mountain  torrenta 
form   n)mantic  waterfalls,   conspicuous  among  which  is 
that  of  the  Jessy  near  Merkara,  the  capital  of  the  territoiy. 

Kespiictiug  sanctity,  however,  opinions  differ;  some 
Hindus  claim  it  for  one  river,  othera  for  another.  But 
the  (ianges  still  maintains  its  supremacy  among  the 
majority  of  Hindus. 

The  cardamom  plant  is  indigenous  in  Kiirg,  where  it 
is  extensively  cultivated  at  elevations  of  from  2500  to 
5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Travancore, 

The  two  Native  States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore, 
occupying  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Madras  Government 
Tliey  have  a  joint  area  of  8000  square  miles,  of  which 
about  tive-sixths  are  comprised  in  Travancore,  which 
enibmces  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  low-lying 
coast-lands  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin.     The  lowlands 
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•IV7  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  small  streams 
[iRing  bam  the  hills,  which  have  here  a  mean  elevation 
Itf  4000  to  5000  feet,  culminating  with  the  Augustier 
hk  7000  feet  high.  Here  the  sovereignty  as  well  as 
[|e  inheritance  of  property  passes  in  the  female  line,  a 
I  otai  probably  due  to  the  practice  of  polyandria,  formerly 
wmsei  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  still  surviving 
!  aoDg  many  of  the  low-caste  hill-tribes  in  this  region. 

Presidency  of  Bombay, 

Indnding  the  already  described  northern  province  of 
fed, tk  Bombay  Presidency,  occupying  the  north-western 
ccdon  of  the  peninsula,  stretches  from  the  Panjab  and 
khdiistan  for  1100  miles  southwards  to  Mysore,  with 
ft  arerage  breadth  of  about  200  miles  between  the 
iabun  Sea  (or  Indian  Ocean)  and  Central  India.  But 
tWBids  the  interior  the  frontier  line  is  eoctremely  irre- 
{dir,  being  determined  in  this  direction  by  the  limits  of 
fc  Panjab,  Bajputana,  the  Central  Indian  Agency,  Berar, 
4e  Kizam's  Dominions,  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
Jlysore.  It  has  a  total  area  of  nearly  200,000  square 
"ufes,  and,  exclusive  of  Sind,  comprises  three  distinct 
■toal  divisions — Gujarat,  the  western  portion  of  the 
^^cccan,  including  Khandesh,  and  the  Eonkana 

Gujarat, 

Politically,  Gujarat  comprises  mainly  the  feudatory 
Stos  of  Kathiawar  and  Katch,  and  Baroda,  besides  a 
P'rtkm  of  British  territory  proper  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Serbadda — some  of  the  richest  lands  of  the  empire — and 
4e  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Physically,  it  includes  the  Katch 
•od  Kathiawar  peninsulas,  which  consist  mostly  of  rich 
«nd  highly-cultivated  alluvial  plains,  varied  by  a  few  low 
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ridges  and  isolated  fttninenowt  Towaidi  Oentnl  bdia  it 
is  sidrted  by  a  chain  of  hills  ranmng  fiom  Moani  Aba 
at  the  southem  extremity  of  the  ArevaDia  aootliwaids  to 
the  western  extiemity  of  the  Yindh jbsl 

The  Deeoan  and  Kanhmik 

The  Deocan^  indoding  the  plains  of 
stretches  thence  over  the  vast  upland  between  the 
em  and  the  Western  Ghats,  southwards  to  Myaon  md 
Madras,  including  the  Nizam's  Dominions^  and  a  put  d 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  Oeographically,  too^  ife  meUs 
the  Balaghat  districts  of  the  Madras  PreaideiMT;  Hi 
region  is  watered  in  the  north  by  the  Tapli,'  in  Uie  soiA 
by  the  head-streams  of  the  Godavari  and  Eistna^  lAaA 
drain  the  whole  of  the  plateau  eastwards  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  The  hUly  district  of  the  Danffs  in  the  Doit]i 
and  the  Kanara  district  in  the  south  are  mostly  oovmd 
with  dense  forests,  and  the  Western  Ghat  mountains  tre 
mostly  wooded ;  but  elsewhere  the  country  is  open,geDe^ 
ally  well  cultivated,  and  very  fertile  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers. 

The  Konkan  comprises  the  narrow  strip  of  ooast-hnds 
extending  from  Bombay  between  the  Western  Ghats  and 
the  sea  southwards  to  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Got 
These  coast-lands  are  everywhere  intersected  by  creeb 
and  short  rapid  streams  or  torrents,  flowing  from  the 
(Hhats  in  separate  channels  to  the  sea,  and  in  some  plMtf 
form  tolerably  sheltered  harbours.  Hence  this  roekboand 
coast  is  mostly  of  difficult  access,  and  along  the  whoie 
seaboard  of  the  Presidency  the  ports  of  Karachi,  Bcxnbay, 
and  Karwar,  alone  afford  a  complete  refuge  to  ship^Dg 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The 
lesser  harbours  are,  however,  being  improved,  and  at 
sevei*al  seasons  are  already  useful 
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French  and  Portuguese  Possessions, 

The  only  remaming  political  divisions  on '  the  main- 
land are  the  fragments  of  territory  still  remaining  to 
France  and  Portugal  Here  the  French  possessions  con- 
sist of  five  isolated  portions,  with  a  joint  area  of  178 
square  miles,  all  subordinate  to  a  Governor,  residing  at 
Pondicherry.  The  several  settlements  are :  in  Bengal — 
Chandemagore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hughli,  17 
miles  north  of  Calcutta;  in  Madras — Pondicherry,  con- 
siderably larger  than  aU  the  rest  put  together,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  12''  N.  lat. ;  Karakal,  next  in  size,  in 
the  Kavari  delta  on  the  same  coast ;  Tanaon,  or  Tanan,  on 
the  old  Golconda  coast  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Godavari  delta ;  lastly,  Mah^,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  nearly 
under  the  same  parallel  as  Pondicherry. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  consist  of  Goa,  Daman, 
and  Diu,  all  on  the  west  coast,  and  within  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  with  a  total  area  of  1096  square  miles.  Goa 
comprises  a  smaU  territory,  64  miles  long  north  and  south, 
by  20  broad,  on  the  Malabar  coast  near  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  fertile,  well-watered, 
and  cultivated  tract,  divided  into  the  two  districts  oi 
Salsette  and  Bardes,  with  a  small  sheltered  harbour,  five 
miles  from  the  now  deserted  town  of  Old  Goa  The  new 
town  of  Panjim,  or  Villa  Nova  de  Goa,  lies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  several 
forts.  Daman  is  situated  on  the  Gujarat  coast,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  over  against  Diu,  which 
is  a  small  island  on  the  Kathiawar  coast,  170  miles  north- 
west of  Bombay. 

Ceylon, 

With  the  exception  of  Diu,  all  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  waters  are  either  British  territory  or  subject  to  the 
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Soppeme  Gavemment  Thqr  oonoit  of  one  lugs  Uaad, 
Ceylon,  at  the  apex  of  the  peninnla;  the  Ibar  groi^  d 
the  A"^^^"*"*",  Nicoban,  Meigai,  and  Moaooa^  in  the  Bi^ 
of  Bengal;  and  the  two  groopa  of  the  Laocadires  nd 
Maldives  in  the  Indian  Ooean. 

Ceylon,  ''Pearl  of  the  Eaatam  SeaaT  is  almoat  oqb- 
nected  with  the  mainland  by  Adam's  Bridge^  a  dum  of 
low  coial  leefe  and  sandbanksy  62  milei  long;  Tomdag 
between  the  Gulf  of  Manar  and  Fdk  Sbnit  Bnfe  bam 
the  northernmost  extremity  to  Fdnt  Calimir  on  As 
Coromandel  ooast  the  distance  is  only  about  40  mika 
The  island  has  the  fonn  of  a  pear,  tapering  narthwiJi 
with  a  total  length  of  270  milea^  an  extreme  widlli  of 
146,  and  an  area  of  over  24,000  square  mikSb  Ihs 
surface  rises  gradually  from  the  northem  plains  to  As 
central  highlands,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  ridges  snd 
intervening  upland  valleys,  culminating  with  the  Pedro- 
tallagalla  Peak,  8260  feet,  which  overlooks  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  itself  6000  feet  above  the  sea 
The  other  chief  summits  are  Tolapella  (7720  feet),  Eiiri- 
galpota  (7810),  and  Adam's  Peak  (7420),  an  isolated 
mass  on  the  south-western  edge  of  the  central  ^igManiia, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  the  highest  point  in  the 
island. 

The  central  highlands  form  a  complete  water-partiii^ 
whence  a  large  number  of  rivers  flow  in  every  direction 
seawards,  thus  rendering  Ceylon  one  of  the  best-watezed 
countries  in  the  world.  The  largest  of  these  streams  are 
the  Mahavila-Ganga,  running  from  the  Nuwara  Elq^ 
plateau  northwards  to  the  east  coast  near  Trincomali;  the 
Kalani-Ganga,  Kala-Ganga,  and  Maha  Gya,  draining  to 
the  west  coast 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  even  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts, and  is  almost  everywhere  clothed  with  a  rich  and 
varied  vegetation.     The  chief  sources  of  wealth  are  ths 
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MHII4  cimiamon,  and  coffee  plantations,  besides  tobacco 
k  tte  nofdiem  lowlands.  The  cinnamon  groves  are 
Wbadtai  chiefij  to  the  south -western  districts  about 
Oriombo,  and  the  coffee  plantations  to  the  upland  valleys 
■d  mountain  slopes,  which  yield  about  50,000  tons  of 
ikmes  for  exportation  chiefly  to  the  European  market 
htfae  forests,  satin-wood,  ebony,  calamander,  and  other 
irinble  trees,  arrive  at  great  perfection.  Ceylon  also 
Anods  in  minerals,  such  as  plumbago,  iron,  manganese, 
■be,  almn,  and  salt,  besides  a  great  variety  of  precious 
tes — rabies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  garnets,  and   the 

Oejion  is  a  Crown  colony,  entirely  separated  from 
Uia,  and  administered  by  a  Grovemor  appointed  by  the 
Qieen,  an  Executive  Council  of  five,  and  a  Legislative 
fl)oncil  of  fifteen.  It  is  divided  into  six  provinces  iinder 
ftnremment  agents,  with  a  supreme  civil  and  criminal 
•wt  in  the  capital,  Colombo.  This  city  is  connected 
rtk  the  old  highland  capital,  Kandy,  by  a  railway,  which 
^  leoently  been  extended  to  the  coffee  plantations  of 
fc  central  province.  On  the  south-west  coast  is  the 
•portant  harbour  of  Point  de  Galle,  a  port  of  call  for  all 
die  laige  lines  of  steamers  plying  in  the  Eastern  waters. 

Maldives  and  La/xadives. 

Nearly  500  miles  due  west  of  Ceylon  is  the  group  of 

fte  Maldives — that  is,  Malediva,  or  "  Thousand  Islands." 

ft  forms  a  chain  of  coral  islets,  comprising   17   atols, 

^  enclosing  deep  lagoons  fringed  with  reefs,  and  are 

^y  clothed  with   coco-nut   palms.     They  also  yield 

"fillet,  fruits,  and  edible  roots.     The  group  is  governed 

ly  a  hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Male 

Wfi),  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Ceylon  Grovem- 
nent 
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Some  200  miles  north  of  the  Maldives  are  the  Lao- 
cadives,  also  of  coml  formation,  comprising  20  atols, 
beaides  numerous  islets  and  reefs,  mostly  barren,  or  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  coco-nuts.  They  form  five  sepaiate 
groups,  which,  with  Minicoy,  midway  between  the  Lacca- 
dives  and  Maldives,  are  now  attached  to  the  SouIIl 
Kanara  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  opposite 
Malabar  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  are  Muhammadans 
of  Malay  stock ;  those  of  the  Laccadives,  a  half-cast« 
Indo-Arab  race,  also  Muhammadans.  AH  alike  are  ex- 
tremely inoffensive,  hospitable,  and  friendly  to  Europeans. 
The  Maldiviana  especially  are  noted  for  their  kind  treats 
raent  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  seldom  accepting  any  peca- 
niary  return  for  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 

The  Andamans  and  Nicobara. 

The  Andamans,  with  the  little  Cocos  group  at  their 
northern  extremity,  and  the  Nicohars  farther  south,  form 
the  scattered  links  of  a  chain  suggesting  a  former  con- 
nection of  Pegu  with  Sumatra.  The  Andamans  consist 
of  four  large  and  several  smaller  volcanic  islands,  some 
200  miles  west  of  the  Tenasserim  coast,  with  a  total 
length  of  200  miles,  and  an  area  of  2700  sqiiare  miles. 
They  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  coral  reefs,  generally 
mountainous,  culminating  with  Saddle  Peak,  2400  feet, 
in  North  Andaman,  and  mostly  clothed  down  to  the 
water's  edge  with  a  dense  tropical  vegetation.  In  Sonth 
Andaman  is  the  well -sheltered  harbour  of  Port  Blair, 
chosen  as  a  penal  settlement  for  all  India  in  1868,  when 
this  archipelago  was  annexed  and  placed  under  a  "  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands," 
responsible  to  the  head  Government  At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Harriet  (1200   feet),  in   North  Andaman,  Lord 
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Ikp,  Govemor-GeDeral  of  India,  was  assassinated  while 
It  tour  of  inspection,  by  one  of  the  convicts  in  1872. 
iliik  of  Middle  Andaman,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
ftnen  Island,  a  remarkable  active  volcano,  7  miles  in 
BRBmference  and  1700  feet  high. 

Tke  Nicobars,  lying  nearer  to  Sumatra  than  to  the 
bbnam,  form  two  groups,  separated  by  Sombrero 
(knmel — Great  and  Little  Nicobar  in  the  south ;  Nan- 
cwiy,  Eachal,  Camorta,  Car  Nicobar,  and  a  few  others,  in 
fti  north.  Nancowry,  about  the  centre  of  the  archi- 
idigo,  is  225  miles  from  Port  Blair  and  550  from 
iofsfxm.  The  hills  in  the  south  are  generally  covered 
lUk  forests  to  their  summits,  and  in  the  north  with  grass. 
Die  whole  group  is  under  the  Commissioner  resident  in 
Port  Blair,  while  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  as  already 
stated,  is  attached  to  British  Burma. 

5.   Climate  of  India. 

The  general  features  of  the  climate  of  India  are 
^y  determined  by  four  conditions  —  latitude,  the 
wrthem  highlands,  the  elevation  of  the  Deccan  plateau, 
^  neighbourhood  of  the  western  desert,  and  proximity 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  latitude  produces  tropical 
«8tfi,  tempered  on  the  southern  plateau  by  the  general 
Avation  of  the  land,  intensified  on  the  northern  plains  by 
^  Himalayas,  which  refract  the  vertical  summer  solar 
Awhile  in  winter  intercepting  the  cold  atmospheric 
^nts  from  the  bleak  central  Asiatic  tablelands.  The 
8^t  desert  intervening  between  the  upper  basin  of 
^e  Ganges  and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Indus  helps  to 
^^  the  hot  blasts  to  blow  over  the  Xorth-West  Pro- 
^ces.  The  Indian  Ocean,  surrounding  the  peninsula  on 
^  aides,  supplies  a  superabundance  of  moisture  during 
^e  prevalence  of  the  southern  monsoons.     None  of  the 
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Ghats  or  Boutliem  higMands  are  sufficiently  elevated  to< 
arrest  aiiy  large  portion  of  the  rain-bearing  clouds,  whidi 
at  this  time  roll  up  continuously  from  the  seething  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  seas,  sweeping  over  the  Deccau 
plateau,  penetrating  far  northwards  through  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  precipitating  all  their  remunia^ 
humidity  on  the  soutliern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  FroB. 
these  conditions  it  results  that,  while  great  heats  prevail 
everywhere,  the  provinces  south  of  the  Satpura  lai^ 
are,  on  the  whole,  cooler  than  the  Indus  and  GangM' 
basins,  and  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  moisture  is  pret^ 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  peninsula.  At  certaic 
points  the  amount  of  this  moisture  surpasses  the  records 
taken  on  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  varying  on 
the  Malabar  coast  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  in  tba 
caJdron-like  Assam  valley  exceeding  fifty. 

But  ill  such  a  vast  region,  stretching  across  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  in  Ceylon  approacliing  to  within 
degrees  of  the  equator,  in  Kashmir  impinging  upon 
Famir,  in  Nepal  rising  to  the  highest  summits  on  iho- 
globe,  there  is  necessarily  much  diversity  amidst  Has 
general  uniformity. 

6.  Flora  aW  Fauna, 

Although  less  than  half  of  the  peninsula  lies  withi 
the  tropics,  the  average  temperature  of  the  land  is  every-  ] 
where  so  high  that  the  organic  world  of  the  torrid  ; 
naturally  predominates  greatly  over  that  of  the  temperate 
Owing  to  their  low  elevation  the  eastern  part  of  the  great 
northern  plains  are  in  this  respect  quite  as  tropical  b,s  the 
southern  plateau  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  north-western 
part  of  these  great  plauis  and  in  the  upper  part  of  tba  ' 
Deccan,  wheat,  barley,  millets,  pulses,  European  vegetable^  I 
and  other  plants  characteristic  of  the  temperate  £one  amJ 
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enccessfully.  The  development  of  the  wheat  cul- 

the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkable.     But 

staples  of  food  and  commerce  are  rice,  j  ute,  indigo, 

poppy,  betel,  all  distinctly  tropical  growths.     It 

ly  tliat,  with   a    few   signal    exceptiona,  the 

products  of  India  are  on   the  whole   inferior 

to  those  of  other  countries.     Thus  the  cotton. 

igar,  and  rice  here  grown  are  all  surpassed  by 

America,  while  the   maize,  wheat,  wiae,  fruits, 

ibies  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Europe, 

betel-nut,  cinnamon,  spicea,  and  dates  are  excelled 

!«nesponding  products  in  the  Extern  Archipelt^ 

parta  of  Asia,     The  moat  notable  exceptions 

Malabar  coco-nuts,  the  Bengal  indigo,  jute,  and 

ifte  coffee  aad  tea  of  Ceylon,  the  Nilgiris,  Western 

and  Himalayas,  all  of  which  are  unsur- 

'h  some  cases   unapproached.  in   flavour.      The 

uncultivated  plants  also,  such  as  the  cedars, 

t«lc,  ebony,  uidia-nibber,  rhododendrons   of   the 

ffiaskj^  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 

"^regioDs. 

iffiongst  the  useful  plants  whose  cultivation  has  been 
■Be  recently  developed,  coflFee,  tea,  cinchona,  and  the 
"Kalian  Eucali/ptus  t/lobulosa  take  a  oou.'^picuous  part. 
0»  focalrptus  has  already  been  naturalised  in  the  Nil- 
P>, »Dd  according  to  the  official  report  for  1881  there 
•»  BOW  over  4,500,000  cinchona  trees  in  Southern  India, 
T^^  a  sufficient  supply  of  bark  for  the  medical  depots 
'»!1  tie  Presidencies,  with  a  surplus  of  3000  lbs.  for 
"•  to  the  public'  The  cultivation  of  coEFue  has  become 
""'f  the  Btaple  industries  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 
"*  plantations  now  extend  almost  continuously  along  the 

'IsraiiMrtiDa  with  this  indiiBtiyit  may  lie  mentioned  that  Dr.  King, 
Wo(  tbtGotemoieDt  cinchona  factory  in  Darjiling,  BUcceedod  in  18SI 
■  (ndneing  lolphale  of  quinine  from  eiiicbona  bark. 
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slopes  and  crests  of  the  Western  Ghats  from  North  Mysore 
to  Cape  Comorin,  and  occupy  in  the  Nilgiris  alone  no  less 
than  12,000  acres,  yielding  an  annual  crop  valued  at 
£200,000. 

Here  in  the  south  about  7000  acres  are  devoted  to  tea. 
But  the  culture  has  acquired  its  greatest  development  espe- 
cially in  Assam  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
Assam  now  yields  over  20,000,000  lbs.  yearly,  and  nearly 
half  as  much  again  is  produced  in  the  Darjiling  and  other 
districts  of  British  Sikkim,  where  the  plantations  cover 
about  38,000  acres.  The  Indian  teas  are  on  the  whole 
superior  to  those  of  China  imported  into  England,  where 
they  are  now  largely  used  for  flavouring  the  Chinese 
varieties.  Hence  the  future  of  this  rapidly-increasing 
industry  seems  to  be  ensured.  "  In  thirty  years  it  has 
risen  from  nothing  up  to  34,000,000  lbs.  annually, 
valued  at  £3,000,000.  Many  of  the  etirlier  European 
planters  struggled  towards  the  goal  of  this  great  success 
through  a  maze  of  difficulties,  errors,  and  disappointments. 
They  thus  lost  much  capital,  which  has  been  replaced  by 
capital  generally  yielding  good  returns.  Their  more 
fortunate  successors  form  a  regular  profession  of  specially- 
trained  and  qualified  men.  The  tea-gardens  are  now 
scientifically  managed,  improved  processes  are  adopted  in 
the  factories  for  the  preparation  of  the  leaf,  and  steam 
machinery  is  beginning  to  be  used."^ 

Notwithstanding  the  reckless  destruction  of  timber 
that  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  large  well- wooded  tracts 
are  still  found,  especially  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Measures  have  of  late  years 
been  taken  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
forests,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  70,000  square 
miles  altogether.  Tlie  cliief  species  are  the  conifei-s 
(cedar,  pine,  fir),  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  plane,  ash,  ebony, 

1  India  in  1880,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
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teak,  banyan,  sandal-wood,  mango,  bamboo,  sSLl,  and  palms, 
indoding  the  date,  palmyra,  and  betel-nut,  and  other 
TBiieties. 

These  forests,  with  the  jungle  of  the  plains,  are  still 
tenanted  by  vast  numbers  of  wild  animals,  birds,  and 
eapecially  reptiles.  So  destructive  are  many  of  these, 
ibat  about  20,000  human  beings  and  50,000  head  of 
oatQe  are  yearly  destroyed  by  wild  beasts  and  venomous 
unafcew.  Man  suffers  mostly  from  the  cobra  and  other 
teptiles,  while  the  herds  are  ravaged  chiefly  by  the  tiger, 
panther,  and  other  large  beasts  of  prey.  India  is  prob- 
ably the  indigenous  home  of  the  tiger,  which  is  found  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  country,  and  which,  in  the  Boyal  Bengal 
apedes,  attains  his  highest  development  He  preys  chiefly 
on  deer,  flocks,  and  herds,  but  will  sometimes  turn  upon 
man,  and  once  he  has  tasted  human  flesh  prefers  it 
to  any  other.  The  "man-eater,"  as  he  is  then  called, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  villages  lying  on 
the  flkirt  of  the  jungla  At  present  special  measures  are 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  secure  the  speedy  destruction 
of  these  animala 

Scarcely  less  formidable  is  the  gray  panther,  or  ratlier 
leopard,  which  also  occasionally  becomes  a  man-eater.  But 
the  cheeta,  a  somewhat  smaller  tawny-coloured  species,  is 
kept  by  native  princes  and  trained  for  hunting.  He  is 
conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  cart  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  herd  of  deer,  when  the  hood  is  suddenly  removed. 
In  a  few  wonderful  bounds  he  has  seized  the  quarry,  or, 
missing  it,  abandons  the  pursuit,  having  spent  all  his 
eneigy  on  a  single  effort 

Other  large  wild  animals  are  the  bear  and  wild  boar, 
very  generally  the  rhinoceros,  chiefly  in  the  woods  at  the 
foot  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  the  bison,  gayal  (Bibas 
frontalis)  in  the  Ghats  and  North  Assam  hills;  Uie 
elephant  still  met   in    large  herds  in  Nepal,  the  hilly 
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districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Nilgiris,  and  some  other 
parta ;  two  species  of  the  alligator,  the  harmless  "  sharp- 
nosed,"  and  dangerous  "  suub-nosed,"  frequenting  not  only 
most  of  the  large  rivers,  but  many  of  the  numerous  tanks 
scattered  over  the  country.  Deer  and  antelopes  abound 
in  immense  variety,  while  the  ibei,  oris  ammon,  and  fine- 
Seece-bearing  goat  and  sheep  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Western  Himalayas. 

As  a  rule,  the  domestic  animals,  like  the  cultivated 
plants,  are  inferior  to  those  of  most  other  countries  The 
aheep,  oxen,  camels,  and  especially  the  horses,  are  gener- 
ally of  indifferent  stock,  although  some  hardy  lireeds  of 
ponies  occur  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  camel  of  Bikanir 
in  Eajputana  is  noted  for  ita  great  size,  strength,  and 
swiftness.  Large  herds  of  oxen,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats 
occur  chiefly  in  the  Panjdb  and  Eajputana,  but  India  is 
on  the  whole  more  an  agricultural  than  a  grazing  land. 
Hence,  although  there  are  a  vast  number  of  wild  tribes, 
in  the  more  inaccessible  hilly  districts,  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  pastoral  nomads,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ladakhi 
Champas  and  a  few  others  of  Mongoloid  stock,  who 
according  to  the  seasons  migrate  between  the  southern 
and  Tibetan  slopes  of  the  inner  Himalayas  in  search  of  a 
scanty  pasturage  for  their  flocks. 


7.  IvAahiiattts :  Sindus,  DramdiaTis,  Kolarians,  and 

T'ibclo -Burmese. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indial 
belong  to  one  homogeneous  type.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  in  the  world  containing  a  greater  diversity  of 
tribes  and  races  in  every  stt^  of  civilisation,  from  the 
cultured  European  and  pliilosophic  Hindu  down  to  the 
most  degraded  savages.  A  certain  outward  physical  uni- 
formity, noticeable  especially  in  the  prevailing   bfowa. 
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I,  and  dark-brown  complexions,  has  no  doubt 
Itn  brought  about  during  the  course  of  agea  by  the 
■faiCic  coDditiona.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great  bulk 
ll  llie  population  is  ultunately  reducible  to  two  distinct 
the  Hindu,*  chiefly  in  the  northern  plains ;  and 
III  Dravidian,  in  tlie  Deccan.  But  besides  these  at 
Bknt  two  others  are  also  largely  represented — the  Kola- 


inn,  chiefly  in  the  Tindhyan   and   Satpura  ranges  bn- 
t'eeii  the  Aryans  and  Dravidians,  north  and  south ;  and 

To  iToid  confnaion  it  U  necassnry  cnrafully  to  note  the  twofold 

lilg  which  thii  terni  Hmda  lias  atquireiL     In  ita  origiDsl  eUmictd 

iUbkiuu,  u  here,  the  Aryan  as  op]iosed  t«  the  non-Aryao  peoples  of 

t   Henu  the  word  Hinduti/ui,  or  "Country  of  tho  UiodLu,"  ia  pro- 

!«lrwtriclert  by  native  writers  to  the  ludua  and  Ganges  boaiiis,  the  true 

*»!(i(ili(  Indian  Arj-ans.    But  in  a  religious  sense  Hiiidn  is  ayiionymoui 

"^  it*  Bfihtunnical  cult,  and  U  opposed,  not  to  tlie  non-Aryans,  but  to 

'>'  Hibamadau  and  other  forou  of  belief  prevalent  in  the  peninsula. 
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the  Mongoloid,  iDliabitants  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
highlands,  and  British  Burma. 

Wliether  the  absolute  aborigines  or  not,  the  Kolari 
are  at  all  events  the  first  arrivals  in  the  peninsula, 
they   have    scarcely   anywhere   risen    above    the 
grades  of  human   culture.      Next  came  the  Dravidiana, 
some  of  whom,  if  true  Dravidians,  still  remain  at  the 
same  low  level  as  tlie  lowest  Kolarians,  while  the  great 
majority  became   in   course   of  time   susceptible   to  tho 
civilising   influences  of  the   Hindus,  who  were  the  laat 
arrivals  from  the  north-west      The  land  was  now  fuH 
except  on  the  remote  northern  and  north-eastern  fronlie^i^ 
which   were    gradually   occupied    by  Mongoloid   Tibetth 
Burmau  tribes  from  Central  and  South-Eastem  Ada. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Kolarians  and  Tibeto-Burmans 
are  chiefly  of  a  tribal— that  is,  social— character,  while 
those  of  most  Dravidians  and  all  the  Hindus  are  based 
essentially  on  linguistic  considerations.  The  Kolarians 
and  Tibeto-Burmans  themselves  speak  a  great  variety  of 
different  dialects,  but  their  classification  depends  even 
more  on  the  tribal  organisation  tlian  on  the  diversity  of 
those  dialects.  This  is  also  true  of  many  low-caste 
Dravidian  tribes,  especially  in  the  Nilgiris  and  Malabar 
highlands.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  Dravidians  and 
all  the  Hindus  are  grouped  in  different  branches  bearing 
much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that,  for  instance, 
the  great  branches  of  the  Latin  family  bear  to  each  other 
in  Southern  Europe.  All  have  long  been  fused  together 
in  one  common  ethnical,  social,  and  religious  system. 
wliile  still  separated  one  from  the  other  mainly  by  their 
different  languages,  all  derived  in  Europe  from  the  com- 
mon Latin  stock,  in  India  either  from  a  common  Sans- 
kritic,  or  from  a  common  but  now  extinct  Dravidiaii 
mother-tongue.  These  points  shoidd  be  borno  in  mind 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  subjoined  general  grouping 
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of  all  the  Indian  races.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  a 
comprehensive  classification  of  the  human  family  the 
Hindus  and  Tibeto  -  Burmans  would  appear  as  mere 
branches  of  the  Cauoisic  and  Mongol  stocks  respectively, 
whereas  both  the  Dravidians  and  Kolarians  would  stand 
quite  apart,  their  possible  affinities  to  the  other  great 
families  of  mankind  being  still  undetermined  (see  Ap- 
pendix) : — 

I.  Hindus. 


Kashmiri 


Paigibi 


iRambani 
Bhadarwahi 
Padari ;  Doda 
Kishtwari 

(Sikhs 

]  Jats 

(  Chaogars 

Sindi 

Gujarati  and  Eachi 

Harathi  and  Eonkani 

rUrdu 
Bindi        .  -|  Marwaii 

t^Gwalior,  etc. 
Eengali 

Uriya 

Assamese  . 
Nepali  (Parbhatia) 


(Aryan  Stock.) 


Eashmir 
r  Jummu 

(  Paiydb 

Sind    . 

Gujarat 
f  Bombay 

-!  Central  Provinces 
^Berar  . 

N.W.  Provinces 

Rajputana    . 

Upper  Bengal 

Lower  Bengal 

iOrissa ;  Ganjam 
Chota-Nagpore 
Assam  Lowlands 
Nepal . 


1,500,000 


17,000,000 

2,000,000 
7,000,000 

15,000,000 


-    100,000,000 

40,000,000 

5,500,000 

1,500,000 
2,000,000 


II.  Dravidians. 

Tamil \  EamatiCjTravancore 

I  Mysore,  N.  Ceylon 

Teiujni (  Sirkars,  Nizam's  . 

* j  Berar,  Mysore 

Kanarese \^'   Kanara,  Mysore, 

I      Eurg  ( 

Malayalim  ....         Malabar  Coast      . 

Tola Eanara,  Malabar  HiUs 

Kodagu Eurg  . 

(Tirki    ... 

{  Minjar 


Chota-Nagpore 


20,000,000 
16,000,000 

9,500,000 

4,000,000 
300,000 
150,000 

265,000 
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Bajmah&l 
Khondi 

Gondi 

Tnda 
Kota 

Sinhalese  ? 
VeddhaB?. 


Betiah  . 
Beniah 

Maliah  . 

^Dher;  Gottar;  Koi;* 

Badiya ;  Madi ; 

Wardha,  etc 


}  RijmahAl  mCk,  N.  | 


}     of  ChoU-Nagpora 

:  I 


Gaigam 
OriMa . 


Chota-Nagpore  | 

Central  mTiooes      ( 

KilgirU 

NilgiriB 

S.  and  W.  Ceylon 

Travancore  and  £.  Ceylon 


42,000 
270^000 

1,050^000 

750 

1,100 

1,700,000 

tS»000 


III.    KOLABIANS. 


Santhal 

Manda 

Kharia 

Mal-Pahuriu 
Juang 

Godaba 

Korwa 
Kurku 


Mchto 
Siivara 

Bhi'l  . 


iSaran  . 
Murmu 
Marli  . 
Kisku  . 
iBuniij  . 
Ho;  Larka 


(  Knla 
.-[  Ujvala  . 


Baghalpnr  . 


} 


1,250,000 


1 1,000,000 


.  South  of  the  Santhala  .  850,000 

Singbhum  district 
Chota-Nagpore     . 

Ori8sa,N.ofKattak 

Bustar  Hills,  left 
bank  lower  Godavari 
Barwah 

{About  source  of  the 
Nerbadda 
Chota-Nagi^oro 
N.  Sirkars   . 

Vindhyas 
Gujarat 
Malva,  Bundi 


900,000 


I^dikhi 

Gadtli 

Champa 

Hnnan 

Kliamba 

Italti 

Gan^'hali 
Kauawari 


IV.   TiBETO-BCRMANS. 

{Afmiffol  stock.) 


•  •                                      1 

•  •                 •                1 

•  •                   •                   1 

•  •                 •                « 

•  •                   •                   1 

•  •                       • 

'  Roncrbo 

.     KoliTi    . 

Kakka  . 

N 

•  •                           • 

)■ 


I 


adakh 


Baltistun 


Garwhal 


100,000 


150,000 
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Kagar 
Surpa 

Gnrung 

P^ri 

Sanwar 

Kachari 

Chepang 

Kosonda 

Newar 

Bhramu 

Kiranti 

Lepcha 

Yaya 

Murmi 

Limba 

Lhopa 

Dimal 

TowaDg ;  Mechi 

Char  Duar 

Tbebengea 

Mikhir 

Miri ;  Lutukotia 

Aoeka 

Mishmi 

Dafla ;  Deori 

-Abor;  Mijhu 

(  Hojai ;  Garo 
r-o-kft-:  I  Mech  :  Koch 
^^^^     -^Rabha^Chntia 

VTipperah 

{New  and  old  Euki 
Manipuri ;  Looe 
Luahai;  Sokte 
Shindu ;  Kabul 
Cheru ;  Maring 


fcfiJcir 


-Nepal  . 


Sikkim 


Bhutan 


North  Assam  High- 
lands 


,h.| 


Goalpara   and  Garo 

districts, 

S.W.  Assam 


} 


"g  rHatigorria    . 

"^  -|  Sema ;  Lhota ;  Banpar 

:S   l^Rengma;  Primi,  etc. 

^   f  Tablung ;  Sangloi ;  Tengsa 
^  -|  Banfera ;  Mutonia 
^   1^  Hohongia  ;  Namsang 

^   TAngami;  Liyans 

'^  -|  Anmg ;  Mao  ;  Muram 

^   (^  Luhupa  ;  Maring 

^*^-*Xu.ingtha  ("  Mugs  '*)     . 

Sgan;  Pwo  . 
Bghai ;  Tari 
Mopgha 
Tungthus 


S.  Assam  Highlands,  ^ 
between  the  Khasi  |- 
and  Naga  Hills      j 

(  Nowgong  district,      \ 
\     Central  Assam .     J 

Khasia  Hills,  S.  Assam 


Naga  Hills,  S.  and 
S.£.  Assam 


Arakan  Plains 

S.   Arakan  Hills, 
Tenasserim 


} 

:  ) 


200,000 


f  80, 000 


1760,000 


?  60, 000 


280,000 


?  60,000 

62,000 
140,000 

?  200, 000 


260,000 
600,000 

?  260,000 


U 
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Khayeng    . 


Mni 
Kvau    . 
^Sak 

».      .  f  Awa  Kumi 

^'^         •  \  Aphya  Kumi 
Taking  (Mou)    . 

Burmese    .... 


HillB  N.  of  the  Eakhb 

-  Kolmding  Riyer,  N.  Arakin 

Pegu    .... 

{Tenasserim  .        .     \ 
Pegu,  Arakan  j 


160,000 

Tao,ooo 

600,000 
260,000 


v.  SUNDRin. 


Shans        .  I  Kh^pii 
Malays 


Negritos    . 
Inao-Ara1)H 
"  Moormen ''  (Arabs) . 
Mari 


Baluchis 

Afghans 

Swatis 
Persians 

Parsis 

Eurasians  . 
Europeans 


Bu^i,  etc. 
Afndis  . 
Orakzais 
^Yusttfzais,  etc 


} 


>  Assam 

{Maldives 
Nioobars  f    . 
Andaman  Islands 
Laccadiyes  . 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  etc 

y  Sind  and  Der^jat        j 

}Dengat  and   Pesha-  I 
war  ...      I 

Peshawar 
Sind    . 

'  Gujarat,      Surat, 
Bombay    . 

India  generally 


} 


?  100,000 

250,000 
10.000 


100,000 


60,000 
6M,000 


Caste, 

The  religious  and  social  system  of  the  Hindus  is  every- 
where in  India  l)ased  on  the  institution  of  caste,  which  was 
originally  introduced  to  uphold  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  fair  Aryan  intruders  over  the  dark  aborigines.  But 
before  its  introduction  a  considerable  intermixture  had 
already  Uiken  place,  except  perhaps  amongst  the  verj' 
highest  classes  of  the  Aryan  conquerors.  The  indigenous 
elements  being  by  far  the  most  numerous,  the  Aryans  were 
thus  threatened  with  ultimate  absorption,  and  in  fact  had 
in  many  places  become  largely  assimilated  to  the  native**. 
They  couhl  be  saved  from  extinction  only  by  checking 
further    alliiuices.       Marriage  with    the    dark  races  was 
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Sttdden,'  and  a  definite  mnk  assigned  to 
kdiade  of  colour,  wliich  had  already  been  developed, 
I  the  prohibition  itself  waa  referred  to  divine  pre- 
Hence  caste  originally  meant  colour,  and  had 
;  an  ethnical  value.      But  onc«  established,  the 
Qtion  gradually  acquired  an  indefinite  development, 
■Idlhe  four  original  castes  of  Brahmatu  (priestly  order), 


vjnii>r>j,  i-'ainlii/'is  (citizens,  traders,  agri- 
I  sitoristfi),  and  Sudms  (the  menial  classes),  have  in  course 
1  i  agea  expanded  into  minute  subdivisions  almost  past 
The  process  .seems  to  be  even  still  going  on, 
I  ttdthe  last  census  i-eturas  give  2500  main  divisions,  and 
I  oUadraa  alone  nearly  4000  minor  distinctions. 

'  The  inlcidirtign  seenu  to  date  no   further  Lock  tluui  tlie  luwe  of 
«ra,  1000  or  1200  years  before  the  Chriatian  era. 
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These,  however,  probably  include  the  ParicASy  or  out- 
castes,  a  term  which  originally  simply  meant  "  hillmen," 
and  which  thus  throws  considerable  light  on  the  institution. 
It  shows  that  while  the  three  highest  orders  were  reserved 
for  the  ruling  Aryans,  the  Sudra  mainly  comprised  the' 
aborigines  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  thraldom 
or  Helotism ;  whereas  the  Pariah  embraced  the  inde- 
pendent highlanders  who  were  excluded  from  all  the 
social  privileges  of  the  Hindu  system.  Befusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conquering  race,  and  successfully  maintaining 
their  independence  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  Yindhyas,  the  Satpuras,  and  the  Ghats,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  where  so  many  of  them  are  still  found,  they 
were  declared  to  be  outlaws;  and  the  term  pariah,  or  high- 
lander,  thus  came  to  be  synonymoiLS  with  outcaste.  Hence 
tlie  outcastes  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  regarded  as 
the  last  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  elements,  and  the  surviv- 
ing representatives  of  a  pre- Aryan  or  prehistoric  culture. 

Although  still  flourishing,  the  institution  of  caste  has 
been  somewhat  though  not  largely  affected,  first  by  the 
settlement  and  spread  of  Muhammadans  in  the  land,  and 
then  by  the  establislmient  of  British  rule.  Hinduism, 
as  a  religious  system,  has  always  met  with  the  utmost 
possible  toleration  both  from  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
governments.  Hence  the  Braliiuanical  or  Sacerdotal 
caste  has  survived  all  the  jx)litical  changes  by  which  the 
land  has  been  convulsed  during  the  past  twelve  hundred 
years ;  l.)ut  tlie  Kshatrya,  or  military  caste,  naturally  lost 
its  vitality  under  Muhammadan  princes,  and  under  the 
present  political  system,  except  in  the  feudatory  Hindu 
States  of  Rajputana  and  the  Deccan.^    On  the  other  hand, 

*  Soino  of  the  Kshatrj'as,  such  as  the  Khatri  of  the  Panjab,  have  even 
turned  to  trade.  Some  of  the  Khatris  hold  the  same  social  rank  in  the 
north  that  the  Baniyas  (Banians)  do  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Southern  Presidencies,  while  others  still  jwssess  an  important  status 
civilly  and  iMjlitically. 
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■oodotaliBm  and  secular  tradition  have  been  strong  enough 
li  naintain  the  class  distinctions  of  the  Yaishya,  and 
•pciallj  d  the  Sudra  order,  which  last,  with  the  Pariah, 
Mipifles  most  of  the  Dravidians  and  Kolanans  of  the 
DeocuL  Its  main  subdivisions  at  present  are:  —  1. 
hhandmen ;  2.  Graziers ;  3.  Artisans ;  4.  Writers :  5. 
WittTers;  6.  Field  labourers;  7.  Potters;  8.  Mixed,  or 
Men,  mainly  sects  who  have  discarded  caste  and  attend 
te  the  semoe  of  the  temples ;  9.  Fishers  and  hunters ; 
Ulfiirbers;  11.  Washermen;  12.  Low  castes  of  various 
kpnoi  meiging  in  the  outcastes. 

Redemption  from  this  social  yoke  will  ultimately  be 
iMnd  in  tiie  spread  of  education,  in  such  internal  up- 
iwalsas  are  foreshadowed  by  the  Brahmo  Samaj  and  other 
■ODotheistic  movements,  in  the  silent  influences  of  the 
ij^  European  culture,  quickened  by  the  development 
'tlie  railway  system  and  other  levelling  institutions. 

He  Brahmo  sect  is  described  by  Professor  Monier 
'HIiams  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
•  November  1880,  regarding  Hindu  religious  reformers. 
Many  of  the  castes  still  preserve  clear  indications  of 
^  physical  distinctions  on  which  they  were  originally 
'ttei  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are 
^'Oywhere  in  the  peninsula  conspicuous  for  their  intelli- 
pfee,  retaining  much  of  the  common  Aryan  inheritance, 
^  displaying  the  noble  cast  of  countenance  which  is 
cliMacteristic  of  that  race. 


Religious  Sects, 

The  religious  system  of  the  Hindus  retains  little  of 
fte  primitive  belief  of  the  Aryan  race,  a  few  Vedic  hymns 
and  formulas  recited  without  being  understood  by  the 
priests  being  nearly  all  that  survives  of  the  old  cult.  In 
modem  Brahmanism  there  are  many  sects,  some  of  which 
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have  sunk  to' the  lowest  depths  of  the  grossest  sapersti* 
tion.  Such  are  the  Aghoris  (Aghor-Pants),  many  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Brahman  order.  But  the  two  most 
widespread  sects  are  the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu, 
who  typify  the  opposite  poles  of  religious  thought,  the 
Yaishnava  appealing  to  the  deity  he  worships  as  the 
author  of  all  good,  while  the  followers  of  Siva  seek  in 
man  alone  and  his  efforts  the  attainment  of  supreme 
happiness.  But  apart  from  this  fundamental  difference, 
the  two  sects  often  meet  on  common  ground.  By  Hindus 
generally  Brahm  is  regarded  as  the  creator,  Vishnu  the 
preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer. 

AH  the  civilised  Dravidian  races — Telugus,  Tamils, 
Kanarese,  Malayalims — have  long  conformed  to  the  Hindu 
religious  system.  But  nature-worship  of  a  very  crude 
type  still  prevails  among  the  wild  tribes — Tudas,  Kolas, 
Kudagus,  Gonds,  Khonds — as  well  as  among  most  of  the 
Kolarians.  All  these  rude  hillmen  still  retain  their 
primitive  usages,  practise  sorcery,  and  believe  in  evil  spirits. 
Englisli  and  German  missionaries,  however,  have  been  for 
some  time  at  work  amongst  them,  and  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  large  number  of  Christian  communities, 
especially  in  the  Santhal  and  other  Kolarian  districts. 

Witliin  the  last  twenty  years,  some  judicial  trials 
have  disclosed  practices  of  the  worst  social  tendency 
among  a  sect  in  Western  India  called  the  Maharajas. 

Hw  Kashminnris  and  Nepcdcse. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Hindus,  especially  in 
the  north,  have  accepted  Islam.  The  Kashmirians, 
among  the  finest  of  tlie  Hindu  races,  became  Muham- 
niadans  some  centuries  ago,  and  are  mostly  Sunnis. 
They  are  described  as  almost  European  in  appearance, 
and  in  Kashmir  we  miss  the  slender  frames,  prominent 


1  artisans  and  traders,  but  over-shrewd  perliapa 
utaigains;  and  although  crime  in  the  ordinary  sense  is 
ilniost  Tinknown  in  the  country,  "Wilson,  in  hia  Abode  of 
^,  draws  a  far  from  flattering  picture  of  their  present 
wiilBtate. 

Still  there  are  some  Kashmiri  Bralunans  remarkable 
if  thdr  intellectual  ability. 

The  non-Aryan  or  Tibetan  inhabitants  of  Kashmir 
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are  found  chiefly  in  Ladakh  and  Baltistan.  Frederick 
Drew,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  r^on,  attributes  to 
the  prevalence  of  polyandry  the  sparse  population  of 
these  upland  tracta  Here  the  partly  Hinduised  Gaddi 
tribe  produces  a  startling  effect  by  probably  the  most 
astonishing  of  all  head-gears,  while  the  Khampas  are 
noted  chiefly  for  their  remarkable  lung-power.  Living 
in  alpine  valleys  towards  the  Tibetan  frontier,  they  find 
respiration  difficult  at  any  lower  elevation  than  11,000 
feet  above  sea-leveL  Their  favourite  camping-grounds 
are  the  shores  of  an  extensive  salt  lake  in  a  secluded 
valley  over  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  they  live  in 
tents  and  practise  polyandry.  But  the  kindred  Haiti 
race,  having  adopted  the  Muhammadan  faith,  have  be- 
come polygamists,  and  are  consequently  now  so  numerous 
tliat  many  are  compelled  yearly  to  migrate  southwards. 

In  Nepal  there  is  a  mixture  of  races,  languages,  and 
religions.  The  ruling  people  are  the  warlike  Ghurkas 
of  mixed  Tibetan  stock,  but  assimilated  in  speech  and 
religion  to  the  Hindus.  Tlie  rest  of  the  population  are 
partly  a  mixed  Indo-Tibetan  race,  like  the  Buddhistic 
Newaris,  partly  Bhutiyas — that  is,  pure  Tibetans — who'are 
mostly  nomad  shepherds,  speaking  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
languages. 

The  Fanjdbi  Hindus  and  Siklis, 

In  the  Central  Pan  jab  the  chief  ethnical  element  con- 
sists of  the  Jats,  a  tall,  hardy,  and  robust  race,  with  genuine 
Caucasic  features.  These  Jats  of  the  Indus  valley  have 
never  adopted  the  institution  of  caste  in  its  integrity,  and 
are  regarded  by  tlie  rest  of  tlie  Hindus  with  a  feeling  which 
is  embodied  in  tlie  expression  "  Baheka"^  or  "  aliens."    The 

^  Baheka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  term  **Oveni,"  applied  in  a  like 
sense  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  intruders  from  the  English 
mainland. 
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Hindus  themselves  are  of  a  superstitious  type,  addicted  to 
many  peculiar  observances.  At  the  birth  of  a  son  the 
priest  is  summoned  to  cast  his  horoscope  (yaman-putri), 
and  after  forty  days  to  give  him  a  name.  During  the 
five  first  years  his  hair  remains  uncut,  after  which  he  is 
usually  taken  to  Ivalamuki,  where  flames  are  often  seen 
bursting  from  the  ground,  and  here  his  hair  is  ciit  with 
much  ceremony  by  a  Brahman.  Before  his  twelfth  year 
his  head  is  shaven,  and  he  is  instructed  by  the  family 
priest  in  the  "  sandhya "  and  "  gayatri,"  or  sacred  texts 
from  the  Vedas,  and  then  receives  the  sacred  thread.  He 
is  now  considered  to  have  reached  his  majority,  and  has 
to  observe  the  six  duties  incumbent  on  all  Hindus.  He 
wears  a  solitary  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head 
and  assumes  the  "dhoti,"  or  loin-cloth,  with  the  holy 
marks  in  red  or  white  on  his  forehead. 

On  attaining  his  fourteenth  year  his  parents  cast  about 
to  find  him  a  suitable  wife  of  equal  rank  with  the  family. 
The  father  of  the  girl  sends  the  family  barber  with  six  dates 
and  a  rupee  to  the  boy's  house  in  token  of  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  alliance.  The  inmates  welcome  the  messenger 
by  smearing  the  entrance  with  oil,  after  which  the  friends 
meet,  the  barber  throws  the  dates  and  rupee  into  the 
bridegroom's  lap  and  makes  the  sacred  marks  on  his  fore- 
head. 

The  usages  of  the  Sikhs  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
the  orthodox  Hindus.  They  never  employ  the  services 
of  Brahmans,  nor  do  they  pay  any  attention  to  the  Vedas 
or  other  sacred  Hindu  writings,  replacing  them  by  a  so- 
called  "  granth  "  or  "  book  "  of  their  own,  which  contains 
their  religious  code.  They  marry  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  the  Hindus,  and  are  a  far  more  vigorous  race.  The 
wedding  is  conducted  by  the  "  granthi,"  who  simply  reads 
some  appropriate  text  from  the  granth.  The  Sikhs,  who 
never  cut  the  hair  or  beard,  wear  close-fitting  trousers  and 
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a  high  turban,  invariably  containing  a  bit  of  steel 
must  never  be  laid  aside. 

Amongst  the  Muhammadans,  Hindus  and  Sikhfl 
are  a  great  number  of  men  called  by  the  name  of 
and  many  other  names,  who  lead  a  life  of  pious 
lence  and  contemplation  at  the   expense  of  the 
cla88&s.     These  aacetii'S  wander  about  over  long 


or  pass  their  days  under  the  trees,  amid  the  t 
the  burning-places,  or  else  herd  together  like  m<H] 
monastery,  under  a  "  mahant "  or  abbot.  Most  c 
prefer  b^^g  under  a  religious  cloak  to  honet^ 
In  times  of  political  danger  or  excitement  they  att 
chievoua  in  carrying  news,  false  or  exa^erated» 
place  to  place. 


THE  AS3AMEBK, 


a  {vee^ts  even  a  greater  variety  of  races,  re- 
\  tad  languages,   than   Nepal.     Tlie   hulk   of  the 


iukbitfliils  cr.Ttisist.'i  of  Hindus,  Jluhammadans,  immt' 
pants  from  Hen;;;iil,  and  numerous  Tiheto-Eurman  tribes 
«  the  highlands  enclosing  the  Brahmaputra  basin  on 
tliKe  ndes.      The  Muhammadans   generally  imdeistand 
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Hindustani,  which  serves  as  the  common  medium  of  in- 
tercourse throughout  most  of  the  peninsula;  and  since 
the  Grovemment  schools  have  been  opened  the  educated 
classes  have  become  familiar  with  English.  But  the 
language  of  the  great  majority  is  the  Assamese,  a  Prakrit 
dialect  closely  allied  to  Bengali  Assam  takes  its  name 
from  the  Ahoms/  the  former  rulers  of  the  country,  who 
were  originally  of  Shan  (Siamese)  stock,  but  who  have 
become  nearly  everywhere  assimilated  in  speech  and 
religion  to  the  Hindus.  They  are  a  very  fine,  strong-built 
race,  of  rather  fair  complexion,  extremely  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  The  Ahom  dynasty 
was  overthrown  in  1810  by  the  Burmese,  who  were  in 
their  turn  ejected  by  the  English  in  1827.  Since  then 
the  Ahoms  have  ])econie  some  of  the  most  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen. 

The  surrounding  hills  are  still  peopled  by  nmner- 
ous  semi -independent  wild  tribes,  such  as  the  Garo, 
Kliasi,  Naga,  Mishnii,  Abor,  Kuki,  and  others,  mostly,  if 
not  altogether,  of  Tibeto-Burnian  stock,  whose  habits  and 
customs  are  still  but  little  known.  Mucli  valuable  infor- 
mation, however,  has  lately  been  supplied  regarding  the 
Nagas  by  G.  H.  Damant  and  some  of  the  oflBcers  engaged 
in  suppressing  tlie  unruly  Angami  tribes  in  1879-80. 

Tlic  Talaiiujs  and  Karens. 

In  British  Burma  the  leading  races  are  the  Burmese, 
who  are  found  everywhere  in  the  open  country,  the  Eakh- 
aingtha,  popularly  known  as  "Mugs"  in  the  Arakan  plains, 
the  Talaings  or  Mons  of  the  Irawady  delta,  and  the  Karens 
of  the  coast  ranges  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim.  Bengali 
immigrants  and  Muhammadan  Hindus  are  numerous  in 

^  Ahcnn  is  the  same  word  as  Assam  or  Assotfif  h  interchanging  with  8 
in  Burmese  phonetics. 
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Arakan,  where,  however,  the  indigenous  Mugs  still  con- 
stitute more  than  half  of  the  population.  They  have  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the  Burmese,  but  are  of  smaller 
stature  and  darker  complexion.  They  speak  a  mono- 
syllabic language  accompanied  with  great  emphasis  and 
much  gesticulation.  Closely  akin  to  them  are  the  Kayana 
(Khayengs),  a  rude  but  inofifensive  hill  tribe,  who  live 
mostly  on  game  killed  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  their  partiality  for  dog's  flesh. 

The  Talaings  or  Mons,  if  not  the  aborigines,  are  at 
least  the  earliest  known  immigrants  into  Pegu,  where 
they  form  an  isolated  linguistic  ^oup,  now  restricted 
to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Irawady  delta  in  Martaban 
and  North  Tenasserim.  Wearing  the  same  dress,  they 
differ  little  from  the  Burmese  in  appearance,  but  are 
generally  of  lighter  complexion,  with  more  delicate 
features  and  a  slight  growth  of  beard.  But  the  two 
races  live  so  intermingled,  and  alliances  are  becoming  so 
frequent  between  them,  that  the  time  is  perhaps  not  dis- 
tant when  the  Talaings  will  have  become  absorbed  in  the 
dominant  Burmese  race.  The  two  languages  dififer  funda- 
mentally,  and  affinities  have  been  sought  for  the  Talaing 
as  far  east  as  Cambodia  and  westwards  amongst  the 
Kolarians  of  Central  India.^ 

The  Tenasserim  highlsinds  are  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  aboriginal  Karen,  who  still  continue  to  live  in  the 
greatest  seclusion.  Having  been  formerly  subjected  to 
much  harsh  treatment  and  oppression  by  the  Burmese 
conquerors  of  the  land,  they  now  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  intercourse  with  them.  They,  however,  occasionally 
visit  the  towns  in  the  lowlands  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing by  barter  the  indispensable  articles  of  domestic 
use.     Settling  in  small  communities  of  twelve  or  fourteen 

^  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes*  Comparative  Oraviinar  of  the  Languages  of 
Further  India.     London,  1881. 
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families  near  some  stream  in  the  higher  woodlands,  they 
clear  the  ground  with  fire,  and  cultivate  rice,  bananas, 
betel-nut,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  v^etables,  on  the 
reclaimed  space.  These  products,  with  some  poultry  and 
game,  suffice  to  supply  all  their  daily  wants.  They  are 
of  a  less  robust  build,  with  less  prominent  cheek-bones, 
less  oblique  eyes,  and  a  fairer  complexion,  than  their 
neighbours,  thus  approaching  in  some  respects  to  the  south 
European  type.  The  high  colour  of  the  cheeks,  often 
sufifused  in  the  young  women  by  a  slight  blush,  is  very 
striking  in  a  region  inhabited  mostly  by  yellow  or  olive- 
brown  races.  Possessing  no  writing  system  for  their  mde 
uncultivated  speech,  and  being  destitute  of  all  instraction, 
they  lack  all  the  higher  religious  conceptions.  In  the 
natural  phenomena  surrounding  them,  recognising  agencies 
inexplicable  to  their  untutored  minds,  they  attribute  them 
to  the  ncUs,  or  good  and  evil  spirits. 

The  Gonds  and  BMls. 

Few  races  present  matter  of  greater  interest  to  the 
student  of  human  culture  than  the  uncivilised  Dravidian 
and  Kolarian  tribes  of  Central  India.  Many  of  the  Gonds, 
whose  domain  in  the  higlilands  north  of  the  Deccan  iis 
from  them  called  Grondwana,  were  formerly  employed  in 
the  coal-pits  of  the  Nerbadda  valley  and  its  tributariea 
From  their  infancy  they  are  accustomed  to  look  on  every 
rock,  every  river,  gorge,  and  cavern,  as  the  abode  of  a 
special  spirit,  who  may  be  propitiated  and  rendered  harm- 
less by  some  simple  rite. 

Amongst  the  Bhils  of  the  Vindhyas  there  are  many 
superstitions  showing  a  striking  analogy  to  those  of  the 
West     When  a  Bhfl  goes  out  to  fight  or  rob,  if  the  byru 
bird  is  on  his  right  hand  he  will  prosper ;  if  on  his  left, « 
notliing  will  induce  him  to  go.     The  belief  is  very  stronj 
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iiitdicraft^  and  in  the  powers  of  the  Burwa,  or  witch- 
r,  who  18  consolted  in  all  important  cases.     Should 

^penoQ  die  without  apparent  cause,  the  friends  inquire 

Ik  bnrwa,  who  selects  the  ugliest  old  woman  in  the 
and  oracularly  attributes  the  death  to  her  spells, 
is  thereupon  seized  and  tried,  much  in  the  same  way 

>ii  Euope  two  centuries  ago  {Col.  Kincaid), 


The  NUgiH  Hill  Tribes, 

Ihnj  of  the  dark  aborigines  of  the  Nilgiris  and 
parts  of  the  south,  although  classed  with  the  Dra- 
seem  to  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Such  are  the  Kcdlar,  or  "Eobbers,"  on  the 
frontier,  who  "by  no  means  disown  their  pro- 
Mm  or  consider  it  discreditabla  Indeed  the  caste 
B&b  high  among  the  Sudras,  and  they  have  a  king,  the 
louliiuan  Baja,  who  has  always  been  a  faithfrd  ^y  of 
fe  British.  The  present  well-educated  and  enlightened 
^  receives  a  salute  of  twelve  guns  when  visiting 
JUras.  Unscrupulous  as  tliieves,  they  are  men  of  their 
'rt,  and  to  this  day  are  employed  by  the  English 
•ifents  of  Trichinopoly  to  watch  their  houses  —  a 
ta*  they  faithfully  fulfil,  and  keep  off  all  other  thieves. 
Aor  skill  in  tracking  equalled  that  of  any  savages, 
^ir  ordeals  and  marriage  customs  agree  generally  with 
fc»e  of  the  Bhils,  and  like  them  they  live  in  continual 
■*d  of  witchcraft,  being  often  driven  to  cruel  deeds  in 
*''enge  for  supposed  injuries.  They  are  now  fast  becom- 
H  peaceable  cultivators  "  (if.  J.  Walhouse). 

In  tiie  Nilgiris  dwell  the  Tudas,  Kotas,  and  one  or 
^  other  remarkable  tribes,  Dravidian  in  speech,  but 
*^J*rwiae  quite  distinct  both  from  the  Dravidians  of  the 
pl^iiw  and  in  some  respects  even  from  each  other.  The 
I*wtice  of  polyandry  would  seem  to  point  at  the  Bhutyas 
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of  Tibet  as  their  remote  ancestry,  but  for  the  £aot 
this  custom  is  not  confined  to  that  race.  Some  of  tl 
although  not  leading  a  nomad  life,  present  in  many 
ticulars  a  great  resemblance  to  the  European  gyp 
They  betray  no  trace  of  a  religion  beyond  what  nur 
implied  in  a  firm  belief  in  witchcraft  They  are  all  ^ 
peaceful  and  inoffensive,  occupied  either  with  agricall 
or  stock-breeding,  but  these  hill  tribes  seem  to  be  dj 
out  The  Kotas  number  little  over  a  thousand,  while  I 
Tudas  have  been  reduced  to  about  700  or  800. 

The  Farsis. 

Amongst  the  minor  heterogeneous  ethnical  element 
the  peninsula,  one  of  the  most  interesting  are  the  Far 
of  Bombay,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Ghebrs,  or  C 
Persian  fire -worshippers,  who  fled  to  India  when  t 
Muhammadan  invasion  burst  with  all  its  fury  over  t 
Iranian  tableland  in  the  seventh  century.  Since  th 
they  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  surromidi 
peoples,  preserving  their  race  and  religion  aUke  inti 
from  all  extraneous  influences.  They  are  remarkable 
their  general  intelligence,  business  habits,  and  commerc 
ability ;  and  they  sympathise  with  the  Englisli  far  m 
than  with  any  of  the  native  races.  In  proportion  to  tl 
numbers,  they  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen' 
section  of  society  in  Bombay,  as  well  as  the  most  lo 
and  devoted  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  India. 

The  Indian  Muhammadans. 

In  this  respect  they  present  a  striking  contrast 
the  Muhammadans,  who  must  always  be  regarded 
a  dangerous  element  in  the  peninsula.  The  Inc 
Muhammadans,   who    are    chiefly    Sunnis,   with    an 
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Shiah  minority,  are  concentrated  chiefly  in 
the  North -West  Provinces,  and  the  Panjdb,  and 
altt^ether  nearly  45,000,000,  ao  that  the  Em- 
India  rules  over  far  more  Mussulman  subjects 
other  soTereign  in  the  E^t.  The  Lieutenant- 
of  Bengal  alone  "has  in  his  jurisdiction  as 
of  Moslems  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
many  as  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Indian 
are  met  with  on  all  the  coasts,  and  are 
the  sailors  of  the  Indian  seas.  In  the 
y  are  urban  rather  than  rural,  employed  in 
les  of  commerce,  iu  retail  deahng,  in  skilled 
industries,  in  the  army,  in  pubHc  and  private 
seldom  connected  with  agriculture,  save  in 
f  of  landlords.  In  Sind,  however,  the  agri- 
lolation  is  Muhammadan,  both  landlords  and 
In  eastern  and  northern  Bengal,  in  the 
prising  the  Brahmaputra  basin,  and  in  the 
Ita  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitra,  the  tenants 
Lvators  are  also  Muhammadan,  while  the  land- 
Hindu,  with  the  exception  of  some  prominent 
bus  gentlemen  of  the  Muhammadan  faith." 
in  India  the  Muhammadana,  being  scat- 
much  to  leaven  the  mass  of  native  opinion, 
discontent  engendered  among  them  by  historic 
is  one  special  circumstance  affecting  their 
Under  native  rule  they  enjoyed  a  lai^e 
perhaps  the  lion's  share,  of  the  state  patronage, 
lie  outset  of  British  rule  were  found  in  the  front 
But  nowadays  they  are  beaten  by  Hindus 
Open  competition  of  mind  with  mind.  It  ia  to  this 
Bat  Uie  Muhammadans  themselves  attribute  the  fact  that 
'^J  are  falling  in  wealth  and  status  while  the  Hindus  are 
nang." 

'  The  temper  and  disposition,  politically,  of  the  Muham- 
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inadans  fonn  one  of  the  many  sources  of  anxiety  in  India. 
Some  years  ago  the  religious  revival  commenced  by  the 
Wahhabis  in  Arabia,  the  breeze  of  fanaticism  which 
ruffled  the  surface  of  the  Muhammadan  world,  and  other 
causes  difficult  to  define,  excited  the  Indian  Muham- 
madans  considerably.  Plots  were  discovered  and  stale 
trials  instituted ;  some  grave  and  melancholy  events 
occurred  which  need  not  here  be  recounted.  Within  the 
most  recent  years,  however,  the  Indian  Muhammadans 
have  become  comparatively  well  affected.  Be  the  reasons 
what  they  may,  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  among  them 
have  of  lat«  abated"  {India  in  1880,  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple). 

An  ofishoot  of  the  Muhammadan  community  are  the 
Ehojahs,  the  real  descendants  of  the  famous  assassins  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Th£  £}u}lish  and  Eurasiaya, 

The  dominant  English  race  are  still  almost  aliens  in 
the  land.  They  have  nowhere  formed  any  agi-icultnral 
settlements  or  permanent  trading  communities,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  serious  attempt  will  ever  be  made  by  them 
to  colonise  even  the  more  healthy  and  temperate  upland 
districts  in  the  Himalayas  or  highlands  of  the  Beccan. 
Numerous  sanitaria  have  almost  everywhere  been  estab- 
liahed  in  the  more  favourable  sites  in  these  diatricts. 
But  such  places  are  merely  visited  periodically  by  the 
ofRciala  and  military,  who  escape  during  the  summer 
season  from  the  almost  intolerable  heats  of  the  plains. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  three  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  Simla,  Darjiling, 
Muasurie,  Utacamand,  or  any  of  the  many  other  health- 
resorta  dotted  over  the  uplands  of  the  peninsula. 

Nor  has  any  advance  been  made  towards  a  fusion  of 
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the  ruling  and  subject  races.     The  Anglo-Saxon  holds 
his  head  even  higher  than  the  haughtiest  Bajput  chiefs 
daiming  descent  from  the  gods  and  demigods  of  Hindu 
mythology.     In  former  times  alliances  and  other  con- 
nections used  to  be  formed  between  Europeans  and  Native 
females,  but  the  result  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
a  general  spread  of  the  practice.     The  offspring  of  Euro- 
pean fathers  and  native  mothers,  called  East  Indians  or 
Eurasians,^  hold  much  the  same  position  in  relation  to 
English  society  that  the  quadroons  or  octoroons  do  to  the 
-vrhite  classes  in  the  United  States.     They  do  not  exhibit 
any  marked  idiosyncrasy  of  race.     Although  both  parents 
may  belong  to  the  Aryan  stock,  and  although  the  English 
fathers  are  often  distinguished  by  their  physical  qualities, 
and  their  Indian  mothers    by  personal  attractions,  the 
Eurasians  themselves  do  not  generally  display  a  striking 
appearance.    They  possess  many  intellectual  endowments ; 
but  though  quick  of  apprehension,  they  seldom  acquire 
solid  knowledge  so  well  as  Europeans,  nor  have  they 
equal  perseverance.     From  their  mothers  they  seem  to 
inherit  gentleness  and  amiability.    Among  them  individuals 
are  found  eminent  in  character  and  ability. 

It  fares  still  worse  with  the  pure-blood  European 
children  who  are  constitutionally  unable  to  struggle 
against  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  especially  in 
the  Ganges  valley.  Till  their  sixth  year  they  retain  the 
high  complexion  of  the  race  and  seem  healthy  enough, 
but  on  entering  their  teens  they  begin  to  lose  their  fresh 
colour,  their  features  grow  pale  and  wan,  the  weariness 
of  premature  decay,  or  some  unaccountable  secret  blight, 
steals  over  them.  Without  any  decided  outward  symp- 
toms of  disease,  they  droop  and  pine  away  like  hothouse 
plants  deprived  of  Hght  and  air.  Tliis  Ught  and  air  must 
be  sought  in  the  home  of  their  forefathers  before  they 

^  That  is,  European -jisians. 
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attain  their  sixth  year,  for  nothing  bat  a  speedy  removal 
to  the  fickle  but  invigorating  climate  of  England  will  now 
save  them  from  an  early  grave  or  from  physical  deteriora- 
tion.  Of  the  Anglo-Indian  children  thus  brought  up  in 
Europe,  many  of  the  young  men  return  to  India  before 
their  twentieth  year  in  order  to  make  a  career  for  them- 
selves in  the  civil  and  military  services,  or  else  to  fill 
positions  secured  for  them  in  commercial  houses  or  other 
employments. 


8.  Tocography:  Srinagar — Lahore — Ddhi — Karachi — 
Agra — Cavmpore — Lwcknow — Allahabad — Benares 
— Fatna — Murshedahad — Dacca — CalciUta — Jaga^ 
nath — Bangun —  Moulmain — Prome  —  Ndgpur — 
Jabalpur — Bhopal — Indore — Owalior — Jyepur — 
Udeypur — Madras — Bdlary —  Trichinopoly — Ma- 
dura —  Tanjore — Calicut — Mysore — Seringapatam 
— BaTigalore — Hyderabad — Secanderdbad — Bombay 
— Ahmadabad —  Baroda — Surat — Foona — Shola- 
pur — Bijapur — Satara — Ahmadnagar. 

Although  consisting  mostly  of  agricultural  and  rural 
elements,  the  population  of  India  is  so  enormous  that 
enough  still  remains  to  overflow  into  many  cities  of  the 
first  magnitude.     The  number  of  large  towns  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  many  administrative  divisions  and  native 
feudtaory  States,  each  with  its  special  capital,  the  centre 
of  the  government  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  of 
other  independent  local  interests.     Thus  it  happens  that 
besides  nearly  half  a  million  rural  villages  there  are  no 
less  than  forty  cities  with  populations  of  50,000  and  up- 
wards.   Many  of  these  are  mere  aggregates  of  houses  built 
of  dried  earth,  with  roofs  of  tile  or  thatch.     But  others, 
not  a  few,  are  of  vast  antiquity,  the  changeless  capitals  of 


1^  xeSecting  in  their  taonumenta  the  varied 
fluccesaive   cultures,  abounding  in  anti- 
b  treasures  of  every  sort. 


Srinagar. 

In  the  upland  regiona  of  the  Himalayas  one  of  the 

interesting  places  is  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir, 

stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Jheimn  in  the  midst 

oe  of   the   loveliest    scenery  in  the  world.      Like 

Srinagar  is  a  city  wherein  the  streets  consist  of 

canals,  or  rather  branches  of  the  river,  which 

le  place  and  connect  it  with  the  neighbouring 

The  canals  are  flooded  by  means  of  sluices 

lake  when  the  Jhelum  is  low.     But  when  the 

ie  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  the  sluices  are 

the  pressure  of  the  back  flow.    There  are  shady 

renues    in    the    neighbourhood.      The    lake    is 

by  the  presence  of  water-fowl  with  brilhant 

while  above   its   lotus-fringed    banks    majestic 

id  out  against  the  azure  sky.     On  the  Dal  itself, 

5  miles  long  by  2   broad,  the  fantastic  floating 

the  chinapas  or  swimming  islands  of  Lake 

near   Mexico.      Amongst  the  varied  vegetable 

that  here  delight   the   eye,   conspicuous   is   the 

T&ter-nut  (Traba  bispiiwsa),  yielding  a  dehcious 

snd  bread.     About  60,000  tons  of  this  substance 

yearly  produced   at   the   larger  Lake  Wular  in  the 

district.     The  Jhelum  is  spanned  by  several  pictur- 

Wjoe  wooden  bridges.     Near  the  capital  is  the  Takht-i- 

Weman  hUl  (Solomon's  throne),  from  the  top  of  which  ia 

wa  tlie  panorama  of  Kashmir,  the  finest  landscape  in  the 

Wiin  Empire. 

The  only  other  large  town  in  the  Himalayan  States 


r 
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is  Katmandu,  the  present  capital  of  Nepal,  including  the 
old  capital  of  Patan  close  by,  lying  in  a  productive  and 
Tell -watered  valley  in  the  heart  of  the  country.     The 


two  capitals  together  make  a  very  mterestzng  locaUlj, 
with   good    streets,   pleasant   houses,   many    temples 
unique  style  and  beauty,  in  its  appearance  1 
certain  mixture  of  Indian  and  Chines 


many  temples  of  ^M 
earance  betraying  a  ^| 
3  elements.  ^H 


Peshawar  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  the  present  terminuB  of 
the  Indian  railway  system  towards  northern  Afghanistan ; 
Lahore,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Eavi,  nearly  due 
south  of  Srinagar ;  Amritsar,  the  old  religious  capital  i 
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the  Sikhs,  a  few  milea  farther  east ;  Multan,  near  the 
united  Chenab  and  Jheliun,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Satlaj ;  Delhi  on  the  border  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  in  the  Jamna  valley.  Lahore,  which  is  a  great 
railway  centre,  has  in  ita  neighbourhood  many  ruins  of 
former  brilliant  epochs,  and  is  still  adorned  Witt  some 
tine  palaces,  mosques,  mausoleums,  and  bazaars. 

But  none  of  these  places  can  compare  in  interest 
with  Delhi,  whicli  was  for  centuries  the  proud  capital 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  centre  of  the  Moslem 
world  in  Indiei.  The  present  city  occupies  a  circuit 
of  little  over  7  miles,  in  the  midst  of  vast  rains, 
covering  an  area  of  20  square  miles.  Yet  its  former 
greatness  is  still  attested  by  several  magnificent  buildings, 
conspicuous  amongst  wliich  ai«  the  Jama-Masjid,  the 
largest  and  finest  mosque  ia  India,  and  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan.  The  canal,  120  miles  long,  con- 
veying water  from  the  Jamna  where  it  enters  the  plains, 
has  been  restored  by  the  English,  But  Delhi  never 
really  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  on  it  in  1739  by 
Nadir  Shah,  who  carried  ofi'  vast  treasures  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  over  a  hun- 
dred millions  sterling.  Amongst  the  prizes  of  conquest 
was  the  famous  Koh-i-nflr  diamond,  the  most  highly 
esteemed  heirloom  in  the  family  of  the  Mogul  dynaaty. 
After  a  series  of  almost  fabulous  accidents,  this  gem 
ultimately  became  an  appanage  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
who,  as  Empress  of  India,  inherits  all  the  possessions  of 
that  dynasty. 

The  Jamna  is  here  spanned  by  a  railway  viaduct  ii 
front  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Moguls. 


k. 


Karachi. 
Hyderabad  at  the  head,  and  Xarachi  at  the 
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f,  of  the  Indus  delta,  are  the  chief  places  in  the 
b  of  Sind,  Karachi,  which  lies  close  to  the  Eal- 
ntier,  is  the  terminus  on  the  Arabian  Sea  of  the 
ViHey  Stat«  Railway.  Defensive  works  have  here 
idertaken,  and  much  has  lately  been  done  to  im- 
Ithe  harbour,  which  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  a 
1  affords  room  only  for  a  limited  munber  of  large 


AjK — Ca  Tcnpore — Z  u  cknow  — A  llahahad — Benares. 

Few  regions  in  the  world  present  such  an  array  of 
d  cities  as  those  which  line  the  banks  of  the  main 
i  along  the  Ganges-Jamna  valley  for  a  distance  of 
rably  over  800  miles.  Between  Delhi,  capital  of 
■  eid  empire,  now  arbitrarily  included  in  the  Panjab 
e,  and  Calcutta,  capital  of  the  new  Imperial  India 
I  opposite  extremity  of  this  vast  river  basin,  there 
I  majestic  procession  such  memorable  places  as 
IiCkwnpore,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Mirzapur, 
\Uarshedabad,  and  Dacca. 
■Agia,  which,  like  Dellii,  stands  not  on  the  Ganges 
1  ilA  great  tributary  the  Jamna,  artistic  interest 
rt  be  centred  in  the  Moti-Masjid  and  Taj-Mahal. 
a  of  surpassing  loveliness,  in  which  Muliam- 
i  architecture  reached  its  acme  under  the  Mogul 
'  Shah  Jehan.  The  Moti-Masjid,  or  "Pearl 
stands  witiiin  the  enclosure  of  tlie  old  imperial 
l^and  though  inferior  in  size,  is  perhaps  superior 
I  and  harmony  of  proportions  to  its  rival,  the 
p-Masjid  of  Delhi.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white 
and,  with  its  glorious  cupolas,  arcades,  and  lovely 
I  ftnmmdinga,  presents  a  picture  of  enchanting  beauty, 
""P^Med  only,  if  surpassed,  by  the  peerless  Taj-Mahal, 
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This  mausoleum,  raised  by  Shah  Jehan  at  a  cost  of  three 
millions  sterling  over  the  grave  of  his  heloved  empress 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal,  combines  within  itself  more  varied  ele- 
ments of  beauty  than  almost  any  other  building  in  the 
world.  Site,  size,  general  design,  symmetry  of  parts, 
exquisite  finish  of  details,  choice  materials,  play  of  colour, 
and  all  the  delightful  surroundings,  afl'ord  a  vision  of 
supreme  loveliness,  which,  seen  especially  when  bathed 
in  the  liquid  atmosphere  of  a  clear  moonlight  night,' 
leaves  an  undying  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
spectator. 

The  Jamna  is  here  spanned  by  a  railway  viaduct 
right  opposite  the  Mogul  fortress  and  city. 

Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  are  names  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  most  thrilling  events  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  most  sacred  sight  in  India  for  men  of 
English  blood  still  must  be  the  monument  raised  over 
the  well  at  Cawnpore  to  the  memory  of  the  slaughtered 
innocents,  whose  piteous  fate  inspired  their  avenging 
fellow -countrjTn en  with  the  heroism  displayed  in  the 
defence  and  relief  of  Lucknow.  Botli  places  present  in 
other  respects  many  pointa  of  interest,  although  the  am- 
bitious palatial  structures  of  Lucknow  plainly  mark  a 
period  of  decadence  in  the  Muhammadan  architecture  in 
India. 

Standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna, 
and  nearly  mid-way  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Kailway,  Allahabad  occu- 
pies perhaps  the  most  central  point  of  the  empire.  The 
Jamna  ii  here  spanned  by  a  very  fine  railway  viaduct, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers,  which  is  held  by  a  strong  fortress 
containing  an  arsenal.  The  native  city  of  Allahabad 
is  not  handsome,  and  has  no  buildings  of  note  except 
the  Muhammadan  tombs  in  the  Khusrfl  gardens.     But 


1  qoarter  has  of  late  years  become  very  fine, 
p  railway  statioD,  its  military  barracks,  and  its  ctvil 

B  first  great  city  on  the  united  Ganges  and  Janma 

labad  IB  Benares,  which  holds  the  same  posi- 

f  the  Srahntanical   that  Dellii  does  in  the  Moslem 

It  is  crowded  with  palaces  and  Hindu  temples, 

Migh  none  of  these  are  of  great  size,  the  nomer- 

,  cones,   spires,   minarets    and  porticoes,   and 

met  steps,  present  an  almost  unrivalled  river-front- 

Bily  three  miles   in  extent.      The  river  view  of 

one   of  the   most  characteristic  in  the   em~ 

t  the  interior  of  this  city  is  far  from  inviting,  with 
^  dirty,  and  irregular  streets,  rickety  houses,  nau- 
Is,  repulsive  mendieanta,  and  stilling  atmosphere. 
t  number  of  palaces  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
■dtiefs  and  princes  in  every  part  of  the  empire  endea- 
ea  residence  in  this  sacred  city,  which  during 
s  is  crowded  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The 
nble  little  temples  are  compared  by  Bishop  Heber 
my  shrines  "  stuck  in  the  angles  of  the  streets 
r  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses.  Their  forms 
',  are  not  ungraceful,  and  many  of  them  are 
I  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of 
I  bias,  animals,  and  palm-branches,  equalling  in  minute- 
I  !*■  and  richness  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic  or  Grecian 
I  ■ttitectnre."  This  description,  though  written  many 
I  JfUt  ago,  is  applicable  to  this  day. 

Beoares  has  always  been  a  chief  centre  of  Hindu 
I  anung,   and   the    Sanskrit    College    founded    here    in 
1792  is  still  the  principal  seat  of  native  instruction  in 
Udk. 

Muhammadanism     is    also    largely    represented    in 
Soaies,  where  there   are   said   to  be  as  many  as   300 
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moaquea,  including  a  structure  witii  lofty  minarets,  erected 
by   Aurengzeb   on    the   site    of    a   demolished    Hinda 

temple.  ^^ 

Patna  — Murshedahad — Dacca. 

Lower  down  the  river  is  the  great  trading  city  of 
Patna,  capital  of  Berar,  where  the  produce  of  the  poppy 
is  collect«d  in  order  to  be  prepared  as  opium,  to  be  sent 
to  Calcutta  for  exportation  to  China.  The  city  proper, 
within  the  crumbling  old  fortifications,  occupies  a  com- 
paratively small  space ;  but  the  handsome  suburbs,  with 
their  numerous  mosques,  temples,  streets,  and  gardens, 
stretch  nearly  10  mile-s  along  the  river-bank.  Patna  ia 
much  more  a  Moslem  than  a  Hindu  town,  and  its  Mussul- 
man inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  being  amongst 
the  most  fanatical  in  India.  It  is  also  a  large  industrial 
centre,  and  many  of  its  linens,  lacquered  and  other  wares. 
find  a  ready  sale  at  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  Hajipur 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Near  Patna  is  the  railway  viaduct  over  the  Sone 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  the  longest  to  be 
found  in  any  country. 

Between  Patna  and  Calcutta  the  most  important  town 
ia  Murshedabad,  on  the  Eagarathy  near  the  head  of  the 
delta.  It  is  a  very  large  place,  extending  some  8  or  9 
miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river.  But  though  it  has  a 
large  trade,  and  is  in  some  respects  flourishing,  those  parta 
which  depended  on  the  former  court  and  camp  of  the 
Muhammadans  present  an  appearance  of  decay.  The 
Nawab's  palace,  however,  is  a  fine  structure,  built  in  the 
European  style. 

Dacca  has  always  been  the  centre  of  the  Muham- 
madan  world  of  Eastern  Bengal  It  has  a  Sourishiug 
trade,  though  some  of  its  fine  and  delicate  manufactures 


Its  climate  is  tmfavourable. 
i  fnmtage  tovards  the  river. 
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Calcutta. 

On  the  Hiigli,  westernmost  and  largest  branch  of  the 
delta,  and  abont  100  miles  &om  its  mouth,  stands 
the  modem  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
into  a  Eoropean  and  native  city,  jointly  cover- 
of  some  15  square  miles.  The  European 
1^  is  inhabited  not  only  by  the  English,  has 
aspect,  being  laid  out  with  fine  spacious 
which  in  the  Chowringhee  or  aristocratic 
lined  with  many  fine  public  buildings  and 
residences.  It  is  the  front^e  of  Chowriag- 
caused  Calcutta  to  be  called  "  Tlie  City  of 
le  houses  are  built  in  an  architectural 
to  Bengal  and  suitable  to  the  climate. 
ttjle  is  handsome  as  well  as  commodious,  and  may 
egarded  as  an  instance  of  originality  on  the  part 
i  the  English.  The  native  city  also,  in  which  the 
■tive  population  is  collected,  has  broad  stmight  streets, 
•til  laid  out,  and  in  that  respect  diflFers  from  the  aspect 
ordinary  Eastern  town.  It  is  interspersed  with 
he  public  buildii^s  and  some  native  houses  bmlt  in 
le  English  style ;  oQierwise  the  native  houses  are  poorly 
Wl,  quite  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  capitals  in 
Ma,  the  climate  of  Bengal  being  unfavourable  to  native 
Kliilecture. 

all  alike  have  easy  access  to  the  pleasant  Eden 
pi^Bo,  which  with  their  tropical  vegetation  and 
''ftKahing  ornamental  waters  form  a  charming  fore- 
JWiind  to  the  surrounding  government  buildings.  Here 
tie  winding  waters,  the  varied  foliage,  the  amphitheatre 
<*  handsome  edifices,  the  forest  of  masts  from  the  ship- 
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ping  in  the  near  distance,  the  guns  of  Fort  Williani  over- 
looking the  animated  scene,  produce  a  very  pleaaing 
impression. 

Calcutta  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  water  pnmped 
from  the  Hiigli  into  filtering  beds,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
through  pipes  for  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  the  city. 
Above  the  harbour  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  ponto(m 
bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  existing 
in  any  country,  and  gives  easy  access  to  the  large  and 
rapidly-increasing  suburb  of  Howra  on  the  opposite  bank 
Below  this  bridge  the  ships  are  moored  together  with  strong 
chain  cables  along  the  quays  and  jetties,  an  arrangement 
adopted  as  a  precaution  against  the  tremendous  cyclones 
to  which  the  delta  is  exposed.  The  intricate  navigation 
of  the  Hiigli,  with  its  treacherous  sands  and  constantly* 
sliifting  shoals,  is  conducted  by  a  pilot  service  admirably 
organised  by  Government,  and  composed  exclusively  of 
Europeans  with  their  headquarters  in  Calcutta.  Hence 
tliis  great  capital  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  hostile  fleets,  which  would  be  wrecked  were 
they  to  venture  into  the  river  without  competent  pilotage. 

Jaganath, 

Jaganath  (Juggernauth),  the  most  celebrated  shrine 
in  India,  lies  on  the  Orissa  coast  not  far  from  the  Madras 
frontier,  and  about  50  miles  south  of  Kattak.  Twelve 
great  festivals,  attended  by  over  a  million  pilgrims,  aze 
liere  annually  held  in  honour  of  Vishnu.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  the  huge  car  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  sup- 
])()sed  to  be  dragged  over  the  bodies  of  devotee- victims.  The 
great  teini»le,  wliich  was  finished  at  enormous  cost  in  the 
twelfth  century,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  main  thoroughfeura 

Near  liere,  on  the  sea- shore,  stands  the  grand  Hindu 
ruin  known  as  "  The  Black  Pagoda." 
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Jldngm — Moidmain — Prome. 

In  British  Bunna  the  only  large  places  are  Eangun 
Moulmam,  the  two  great  seaports  of  Pegu  almost 
each  other  across  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.     The 
J  Dagohn  pagoda  at  Bangun  is  one  of  the  most 
kaUe  structures   of   the    kind    in   the    Buddhist 
It  stands  on  a  wooded  eminence,  above  which 
gilded  "htee"  or  umbrella  shoots  up  to  a  height  of 
0  feet    From  a  distance  it  seems  to  flash  in  the  sun- 
above  the  dark  foliage  like  a  fiery  meteor.     The 
*wnt  Mouhnain  are  also  crowned  with  Buddhist 
whence  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect  is  com- 
«ed  of  the  city,  and  the  plains  watered  by  three 
—^'P^  streams  and  enclosed  eastwards  by  tiie  dis- 
t  Siamese  frontier  range.    '  There   is    some  literary 
^^v  in  Bangun,  which  is  gradually  becoming  the 
^rfinteUectual  life  for  the  Buddhist  world  in  Indo- 
^^   Here  are  four  vernacular  presses,  which  have 
7  issued  a   good  many  theological,  literary,  and 
^c  Works,  including  dramas  chiefly  adapted  from 
^krit,  Buddhist  tracts,  often  of  a  very  polemical 
^'^^  between  the  rival  Mahagandi  and  Sulagandi 
~^  ^  encyclopsedia  of  Burmese  knowledge  (the  Kawi 
77^  Dlpanf),  many  translations  from  English  works, 
some  periodical   literature.       Thus   while    British 
r^  ^  attracting  all  the  material  wealth  and  enter- 
™  from  the  misgoverned  kingdom  of  Burma,  Eangun 

.  ^  fte  same  way  draining  it  of   all  its  intellectual 

vigour. 

^  the  middle  valley  of  the  Irawady  stands  the  old 

.    ^  city  of  Prome,  with  gilded  pagodas  and  wooden 

7*^68  on  the  summits  of  a  cluster  of  hills  near  the 

"^«^8  bank. 
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Nagpuft — Jabalpwr — Jftopol — Indmr%     Owalior — 

Jyqmr — Udej/piir. 

In  tlie  Cential  Provinoes  the  only  phoes  with  popular 
tioDS  exceeding  60,000  are  Nagpar  and  Jabalpor.  Both 
are  connected  with  Bomlnj  I17  noith-eaateni  eitenaiffna 
of  the  Gieat  Indian  Peninaular  xaflway  qratam,  one 
branch  of  which  has  its  preaent  tenniniia  at  Nagpnr, 
Not  &ix  from  the  northern  frontier  of  theee  Provinoea  an 
the  important  towns  of  Indore  and  Bhopal,  in  the  politioal 
system  which  is  termed  the  Oentral  Indian  Agenej. 
Near  Bhopal  are  the  Buddhist  remains  known  aa  the 
Bhilsa  Topes.  Indore  is  the  capital  of  HoUcsz^a  poasea 
sions,  with  one  of  the  finest  British  Hesideneiea  in  the 
peninsula. 

Due  north  of  Bhopal  and  about  70  milea  south  of 
Agra  stands  the  famous  fortress  of  Gwalior,  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  in  the  empire.  It  occupies  the  level 
summit  of  a  steep  rocky  hill  350  feet  high,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  completely  cammanding 
the  city  of  Gwalior,  capital  of  Sindhia's  dominions,  whidi 
lies  at  its  base.  Perennial  springs,  reservoirs,  and  culti- 
vated grounds,  are  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  strong- 
hold, which  is  accessible  only  by  steps  hewn  in  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  Yet  this 
apparently  impr^nable  fastness  v^as  twice  stormed  hj 
the  British — ^in  1780  by  Major  Bruce  with  a  handful  of 
native  troops,  and  again  in  1858  by  Sir  H.  Bose,  when 
held  by  a  strong  body  of  mutinous  sepoys. 

Jyepur  is  the  principal  town  in  Bajputana.  It  is 
quite  modem  and  well  laid  out.  In  respect  to  arrange- 
ment of  streets,  it  is  superior  to  any  native  city  in  the 
empire.     It  is  the  seat  of  much  wealth  and  commerce. 

Udeypur  is  the  very  focus  of  heroic  and  chivalries 
traditions.     Its  palace-crowned  hills,  its  tombs,  its  Iake9 
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and   islets,  make   it  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the 
empire. 

Madras — Bdlary. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are  few  cities  of  large 

size,  but  many  of  great  historic  and  antiquarian  interest 

None  have  a  population  of  more  than  60,000  except  the 

capital  and  Trichinopoly.     There  are  many  disadvantages 

in  the  site  occupied  by  the  city  of  Madras  on  the  open, 

surf-beaten  shores  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  exposed  for 

months  together  to  the  fall  fury  of  the  north-eastern 

monsoons.     Nor  is  the  climate  much  more  favourable, 

being  intensely  hot  in  simmier  and  not  entirely  free  from 

the  malaria  so  prevalent  along  the  eastern  seaboard.     Yet 

in  spite  of  these  adverse  outward  conditions,  Madras  has 

under  British  rule  expanded  into  a  flourishing  city  of 

nearly   half  a   million   inhabitants,  with   many  stately 

public    buildings,    literary    and    scientific    institutions, 

educational  and  charitable  foundations.     Something  has 

even  been  done  to  improve  the  harbour,  or  rather  to 

create  one  by  the  construction  of  a  large  pier  of  great 

strength  and  size,  which  is  capable  of  further  extension. 

But  with  nothing  but  an  open  and  shelving  roadstead 

Madras  can  never  become  a   great  seaport,  and  must 

depend  for  its  future  expansion  almost  entirely  on  the 

system  of  railways  by  which  it  is  already  connected 

across  the  peninsula  with  Bombay,  northwards  with  the 

Nizam's  Dominions  and  Central  Provinces,  southwards 

with    Pondicherry,  Mysore,  Trichinopoly,   Madura,   and 

Tuticorin.     Madras  is  protected  by  Fort  St.  George,  one 

of  the  earliest  strongholds  of  the  East  India  Company, 

and  at  present  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the  empire.     In  its 

vicinity,  on  the  sea-shore,  are  the  rock-cut  temples  of 

^lahabalihuram,  celebrated  by  Southey's  poetry. 

Y 
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Near  the  main  line  from  Madias  to  Bombay  are  the 
native  rock -fortress  and  the  European  cantonment  of 
Bellary.  Near  Bellary,  again,  are  the  wonderful  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  Hindu  city  of  Bijayanagar. 

Trichinopoly — Madura —  Tanjare, 

Tricbinopoly,  the  next  largest  place  in  the  Presidency, 
lies  in  the  fertile  Kavari  valley,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Tanjore,  and  close  to  the  famous  temple  of  Srirangam. 
These  Hindu  buildings,  which  are  amongst  the  most  re- 
markable of  their  kind  in  India,  occupy  the  western 
extremity  of  a  large  island  in  the  Kavari,  where  the  chief 
pagoda  stands  in  the  centre  of  seven  separate  square 
enclosures,  with  a  total  circuit  of  nearly  four  miles.  It 
is  a  vast  structure,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome,  beneath 
which  is  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity,  one  of  whose 
glittering  eyes,  abstracted  in  the  last  century  by  a 
French  deserter,  proved  to  be  a  diamond  of  almost 
matchless  purity.  This  gem,  known  as  the  Orloff 
diamond,  now  figures  as  the  chief  ornament  in  the  im- 
perial sceptre  of  Russia.  Trichinopoly  is  commanded  by 
a  strong  fort,  perched  on  a  steep  granite  peak,  500  feet 
high.  It  is  noted  for  its  peculiar  style  of  gold  work. 
In  the  Protestant  Church  of  St.  John  repose  the  remains 
of  Bishop  Heber,  interred  here  in  the  year  1826. 

South  of  Trichinopoly,  and  connected  with  it  by  rail, 
lies  the  ancient  city  of  Madura,  with  its  truly  magnificent 
temples,  and  other  monuments  of  Hindu  art  The  palace, 
built  by  Tirumal  Naik,  a  former  ruler,  the  finest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  India,  never  fails  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  visitors,  who  stand  amidst  its  vast  arcades, 
courtyards,  vestibules,  reception  chambers,  and  halls,  with 
their  vaulted  roofs  and  arches.  Tanjore,  at  the  head  of 
the  Kavari  delta,  also  possesses  some  famous  Hindu  monu- 
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mdnding  a  sacred  bull  20  feet  high,  hewn  out  of 
n^  granite  block.     It  stands  in  one  of  the  palace 
but  even  modem  engineers  still  marvel  how 
vas  carved  and  transported  to  its  present  site. 

Calieiti — Mysore — SerinffapcUam — Bangalore. 

Calicat,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  lies  in  one  of  the  most 
districts  of  the  peninsula,  yielding  pepper,  ginger, 
cardamoms,  and  other  tropical  products  in  vast 
This  was  the  first  Indian  seaport  visited  by 
de  Gama  in  1498,  and  from  the  peculiar  cotton 
here  formerly  manufieu^tured.  the  calicoes  of  the 
European  looms  take  their  nama 
Aline  drawn  fix)m  Calicut  north-eastwards  will  very 
^  intersect  Mysore,  Seringapatam,  and  Bangalore,  in 
respect   the  three  most  interesting  places  in  the 
of  Mysore,  which  has  recently  been  again  placed 
the  administration  of  the  native  Sajah.     The  city 
[lUdi  gives  its  name  to  the  State  forms  a  pleasant  aggre- 
pteof  r^ular  streets,  avenues,  gardens,  and  temples,  the 
commanded   by  a   strong  fort,  constructed  from 
fcopean  designs.     This  stronghold,  which  is  separated 
^an  esplanade  firom  the  city,  encloses  within  its  pre- 
sets the  Bajah's  palace,  besides  the  dwellings  of  many 
•*Ithy  citizens  and  other  private  buildings.     But  the 
^^  Sesidency  lies  some  5  miles  farther  south,  on  the 
•mmit  of  Mysore  hill,  1000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Seringapatam,  on  the  main  head-stream  of  the  Kavari, 

•  chiefly  noted  for  its  fortress,  which  figured  so   pro- 

■bently  in  Indian  history  during  the  closing  decade  of 

fte  last  century.     This  formidable  stronghold  of  Tippu 

Saltan  occupies  the  west  side  of  a  large  island  in  the 

liver,  and  although  considered  quite  impregnable,  was 

finally  stormed   by  the    British  in   1799.     Its  streets. 
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houses,  and  fortifications  remain,  bat  it  is  now  a  city  gH 
the  dead. 

Bangalore,  which  liea  abnost  exactly  midway  between 
Madras  and  ]kIangalore  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  nearly 
200  miles  from  both  points,  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in 
the  interior,  south  of  the  Kiatna  valley.  Yet  it  ia  qnite 
a  modern  place,  having  been  fonnded  by  Hyder  Ali  about 
1780  as  a  bulwark  against  the  English.  The  fort  has 
long  been  disused ;  but,  tlianks  to  its  ceutral  position  in 
the  midat  of  an  extremely  fertile  district,  the  town  soon 
acquired  a  rapid  expansion.  Lying  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  Mysore  plateau,  it  enjoys 
a  delightful  climate,  and  is  consequently  a  favourite  lesort 
of  Europeans.  Here  is  a  large  British  cantonment,  with 
extensive  barracks,  library,  public  gardens,  racecourse,  and 
other  attractions.  From  a  combination  of  happy  circum- 
gtances,  Bangalore  baa  thus  become,  in  a  few  decades,  the 
ohief  centre  for  the  ditfusion  of  Western  ideas  amongst 
the  Dravidian  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Southern 
India. 

Hydtrahad — StxmuUrahad.  ^H 

Haidarabad  (Hj-derabad),  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Do- 
minions, occupies  a  somewhat  central  position  in  a  fine 
climate,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  native  state  railway 
running  thence  to  join  the  Madras  main  line.  It  is  the 
lai^^jst  city  in  the  whole  of  the  Deccan.  with  a  present 
population  of  over  400,000,  and  with  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  handsome  British  Eesidency,  one  remark- 
able mosque,  and  one  fine  gateway.  Hyderabad  is  much 
more  a  Mralem  than  a  Hindu  city,  Pathans,  Arabs,  and 
Itohillas  being  here  numerous. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Secanderabad  may  be  re- 
garded aa  a  Kuropeau  quarter,  this  being  the  headqoartera 
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Ifte  British  subsidiary  force  in  the  Nizam's  territory. 
aie  some  of  the  largest  and  best-constructed  canton- 
in  India,  with  extensive  barracks,  hospital,  Pro- 
and  Boman   Catholic  churches,  Masonic  Lodge, 
leSy  public  libraries,  racket  courts,  lawn-tennis 
and  racecourse. 
Hear  here  are  the  old  citadel  and  the  mausolea  of 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions 

itte  rock-cut  temples  and  caves  of  Ellora  (Hindu)  and 

(Buddhist),  also  the  hill-fortress  of  Daolatabad. 


Bombay. 

Bombay,  capital  of  the  Presidency,  is  not  only  the 
flourishing  city  in  the  Indian  Empire,  but  possesses 
I7  more  elements  of  future  greatness  than  any  other 
%in  Asia.  It  occupies  the  south-east  end  of  the  island 
'like  name,  which  is  8  miles  by  3,  and  which  is 
toected  by  a  mound  with  the  larger  island  of  Salsette. 
Itte,  with  Elephanta  and  two  or  three  others,  form  a 
fcJe  group  dose  to  the  Konkan  coast,  in  18**  53'  N,  72* 
^  £.,  jointly  enclosing  with  the  mainland  one  of  the 
M  commodious  and  expansive  harbours  in  the  world.^ 
fc  space  available  for  shipping  is  nearly  14  miles  long 
••1  about  5  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  to  12 
Mtoma  This  splendid  natural  position  has  been  greatly 
^proved  by  artificial  works,  including  extensive  quays, 
''•rves,  and  several  docks,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
"Dice's  Dock,  with  an  area  of  30  acres,  recently  com- 
iMi  at  a  cost  altogether  of  over  a  million  sterling. 

'The  word  Bombay — i.&  Bom  Bahia — means  in  Fortagaese  "Good 
Hiriwor."  Otherwise  it  is  thought  to  be  a  cemiption  of  Mumbai,  a  small 
>M  named  after  the  goddess  Mnmba. 
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The  city  consists  properly  of  two  parts,  a  natiye  and 
European  quarter,  the  latter  stretching  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  where  a  line  of  magnificent  buildings  presents 
an  imposing  view  when  seen  firom  Malabar  Hill,  at  the 
south-west  point  of  the  island  The  native  city  has 
several  long  streets,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  It  is  well  supplied  with  good  water,  brought 
through  pipes  from  two  large  artificial  lakes  embosomed 
in  the  picturesque  wooded  hills  forming  the  advanced 
spurs  of  the  Western  Ghats,  which  here  approach  to 
within  20  miles  of  the  coast  Although  the  scheme 
of  defences  is  still  incomplete,  Bombay  is  already 
defended  by  several  formidable  batteries,  as  well  as  by 
two  iron -clad  turret -ships  permanently  stationed  at 
this  port  In  case  of  danger  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
might  also  find  absolute  security  in  the  inner  waters 
behind  the  island  of  Elephanta.  When  we  add  that 
Bombay  is  the  first  important  place  reached  by  vessels 
from  Europe  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  it  is  directly 
connected  by  several  railway  systems  with  every  part  of 
the  peninsula,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  seaport  lacks 
none  of  the  elements  calculated  to  secure  it  a  foremost 
position  amongst  the  cities  of  Southern  Asia.  Between  it 
and  Calcutta  there  is  an  honourable  rivalry  for  the  first 
position.  Each  city  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  will  ultimately  prevail 


Ahmadahad — Baroda — SurcU. 

The  Presidency  also  contains  several  other  large  cities, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Ahmadabad,  Baroda, 
and  Surat  in  the  Northern,  Poona  and  Sholapur  in  the 
Central,  Dharwar  and  Belgaum  in  the  Southern  Division. 

Ahmadabad,  which  ia  a  very  large  place  at  the  neck 
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ifts  Gnjaiat  peninsula,  equidistant  fix)m  the  Bann  of 
and  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj,  contains  many  beautiful 
of  Muhammadan  architecture.     Unfortunately 
of  these  monuments,  including  the  great  mosque  of 
Ahmad,  were  shattered  or  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
which  seriously  injured  the  place  in  1819. 
many  fine  structures  remain  to  delight  the  student 
laridtectore.    The  city  is  now  a  great  centre  of  Oriental 
prodnicuig  exquisite  specimens  of  damascened  metal 
gold  and  sQver  plate,  mother-of-pearl  objects,  rich 
and  caparisons  for  the  native  princes. 
The  late  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  was  deposed  by  the  para- 
power  for  maladministration.      He  was  held  by 
iGofenomient  of  India  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  attempt 
■poison  the  British  Besident  by  a  dose  of  diamond-dust 
itself  which  lies  nearly  midway  between  Ahmada- 
nd  Surat,  has  prospered  in  the  sunshine  of  Maratha 
and  is  a  fine  city,  though  not  remarkable  for 
l^inlectare. 

Sorat  occupies  a  convenient  position  near  the  mouth 
'file  Biver  Tapti,  about  160  miles  by  rail  due  north  of 
In&baj.  It  is  the  natural  emporium  of  the  rich  Kande- 
ih  valley,  and  covers  a  large  space  some  8  miles  in 
ttcomference  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  20  miles 
hm  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
bt  India  Company  it  was  the  principal  trading  place 
^  the  west  coast,  but  during  the  last  century  it  has 
kecome  quite  secondary  to  Bombay. 


Paana — Sholapwr — Bijapv/r, 

1^0  place  in  the  Central  Division  of  the  Bombay 
ftesidency  can  compare  in  importance  with  Poena,  which 
is  delightfully  situated  about  80  miles  south-east  of  Bom- 
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bay  on  the  Deccan  plateau,  some  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  With  its  large  British  cantomnents,  hospitals, 
libraries,  churches,  colleges,  and  missionary  schools,  this 
famous  capital  of  the  Peishwas,  or  heads  of  the  great 
Maratha  confederacy,  has  in  our  days  become  the  chief 
centre  for  the  spread  of  European  culture  among  the 
brave  but  somewhat  turbulent  Maratha  races  of  West- 
em  India.  The  palace  of  the  Peishwas,  built  of  teak- 
wood,  a  noble  specimen  of  Maratha  architectore,  was 
burnt  in  1879. 

South-east  of  Poona  and  close  to  the  Nizam's  frontier 
lies  the  town  of  Sholapur,  a  former  stronghold  of  the 
Marathas,  with  two  distinct  lines  of  fortifications. 

A  far  more  interesting  place  is  Bijapur,  which  lies 
some  60  miles  farther  south  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Kistna,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdom, 
which  comprised  the  western  Deccan,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  extent  and  splendour  of 
the  ruins  attest  the  former  greatness  of  this  "  Palmyra  of 
the  Deccan,"  as  it  has  been  called.  These  ruins, — ^which 
are  remarkable  especially  for  their  great  solidity  and  simple 
grandeur,  and  yet  a  suitable  degree  of  ornamentation, — 
consist  of  Muhammadan  palaces,  mosques,  and  other  struc- 
tures, many  of  the  domes,  spires,  and  minarets  of  which 
are  still  standing.  Among  these  is  a  mausoleum,  with  a 
cupola,  the  admiration  of  architects  and  the  largest  yet 
constructed  in  the  world. 


Saiara  — Ahmadnagar, 

Satara  and  Ahmadnagar  are  the  only  other  places  in 
the  Presidency  which  call  for  special  mention.  They 
both  lie  on  the  Deccan  tableland  and  on  small  head- 
streams  of  the  Kistna,  the  former   70  miles  south,  the 
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I  miles  north-east  of  Poona.  Ahmadnagar  has 
■  good  streets  and  substantial  buildinfis  enclosed  by 
n,  beyond  which  are  a  strong  stone  fort  of  historic 
fcty,  a  finely-built  palace,  and  on  the  crest  of  a 
ring  hill  the  tomb  of  Salabat  Jnng.  Satara — - 
^  «asociated  with  stirring  passages  of  Mai'atha  history 
I  duBlered  round  the  base  of  a  rocky  eminence 
f  800  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  and  crowned 
' }  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel.  In  the  neighbour- 
d  are  European  cantonments,  which  enjoy  a  favourable 
pkealthy  cUmate. 


I'9.  Bightcays  of  Communication:   Canals — Hoads —       I 
Jlailwa7/s. 

Tinder  the  British  administration  a  system  of  internal 

ranication    has    been    rapidly   developed,  which    in 

mpect   places    India  nearly  on  a  level  with   the 

civilised   regions   of  tlie  globe.      Apart   from   the 

channels  of  the  great  rivers  and  their  atfluents, 

r  10,000  miles  of  navigable  water  highways, 

inigation  canals,  which  are  constantly  increasing,  are 

navigable  by  small   craft   for   hundreds   of   miles, 

of  the  larger  ones  have  been  specially  adapted  to 

«i>  pHTpoae,  and   by  a  wise  provision  have  thus  been 

""le  to  serve  a  twofold  object.      The  canals  near  Cal- 

WU  and  in  Orissa,  and  those  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 

•ft  largely  utilised  in  this  way.     The  irrigation  system 

*  ilready  assumed  magnificent  proportions.     The  cliief 

■WiM  of  these  operations  are  the  country  between  tlie 

'lama  and  the  Ganges,  several  parts  of  the  Panjab,  and 

"w  deltas  of  the  Mahanady,  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna, 

"^  the  Kavari  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  delta  of  the 

"Wns  on  the  north-west  coast.     Of  main  channels,  great 
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and  little,  there  are  no  less  than  13,000  mfles  completed, 
besides  countless  distributing  rills  with  a  total  length  of 
nearly  9000  miles  in  the  north  alona  Thus  have  been 
brought  under  irrigation  about  7,000,000  acres,  mostly 
of  extremely  fertile  land,  at  a  total  expenditure  by  the 
State  of  £21,000,000  sterling,  yielding  an  average  interest 
of  6  per  cent 

Although  occupied  for  ages  by  settled  communities, 
which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  culture  long  before 
Britain  had  emerged  from  barbarism,  India  seems  to  have 
possessed  scarcely  any  roads  before  the  advent  of  the 
English.  Neither  the  ancient  Hindu  dynasties  nor  their 
Moslem  conquerors  paid  any  attention  to  this  primary 
condition  of  true  civilisation.  Many  of  the  petty  rulers 
were  even  directly  opposed  to  the  development  of  easy 
lines  of  communication,  which  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  opening  up  the  country  to  the  attacks  of  hostile 
neighbours. 

Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  although  the  system  is 
still  far  from  complete,  over  20,000  miles  of  metalled  or 
macadamised  highways  have  been  constructed,  mostly 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Thus  all  the  great  cities  have 
been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  each  other, 
and  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  land  have  been  made 
accessible  to  trade  and  to  defensive  or  offensive  warfare. 

Tlie  great  trunk  lines  are  those  running  from 
Calcutta  for  1000  miles  to  Delhi,  and  thence  through 
Lahore  to  the  frontier  at  Peshawar;  from  Bombay  for 
900  miles  to  the  last-mentioned  at  Agra;  from  Bombay 
for  800  miles  over  the  Western  Ghats  and  across  the 
Doccan  to  Madras ;  from  Bombay  through  Gujarat ; 
from  Madras  nortliwards  to  Bengal,  southwards  to 
Trichinopoly  and  Madura,  westwards  through  Banga- 
lore to  the  Malabar  coast.  Important  sections  of  the 
system  are  also  the  routes  running  in  the  Himalayas 
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Amballa  to  Simla  ojid  beyond  it  towards  Chini,  and 
tiie  Bengal  plains  to  Darjiling  and  thence  to  the 
range  on  the  Tibetan  frontier ;  in  the  Deccan  the 
connecting  Mirzapur  on  the  Ganges  through  Jab- 
and  over  the  Satpura  range  with  Nagpur  in  the 
Provinces;  the  line  running  from  Poona  south- 
to  Mysore,  and  that  ascending  from  Coimbatore  to 
land  in  the  Nilgiris, 

of  these  highways  are  solidly  constructed,  and 

present  splendid  specimens  of  engineering  skill  in 

gmdients,  cnttings,  causeways,  and   bridges.     Like 

Koman  roads,  they  are  in  many  places  carried 

orer  the  Ghafca,  Vindhyas,  and  other  ranges,  and 

such  difficult  passes  as  the  Thai  and  Bhore  in  the 

Ghats.     The  section  between  the  Jlielum  and 

in  the  estreme  north-west,  consists  of  an  almost 

mdnnong  series  of  cuttings  and  embankments  for  a  dis- 

aof over  150  miles. 

He  Indian  railway  system,  carried  out  mainly  on  the 
TO!  plans  laid  down  by  Lord  Dalhousie  some  thirty  years 
^  has  already  assumed  considerable  proportions,  and 
■ill  in  a  short  time  form  a  total  mileage  of  over  9000 
■ila.  The  base  of  the  system  ia  the  great  trunk  line 
"iMiing  from  Calcutta  for  1500  miles  up  the  Ganges 
lUey  through  Allahabad  and  Lahore,  and  across  the 
Inius  at  Attock  to  its  present  terminus  at  Peshawar  on 
^  A^ban  frontier.  From  Allahabad,  on  this  base,  the 
'W  Indian  Peninsula  runs  first  over  tlie  Bandelkand 
w,  down  the  Nerbadda  valley  and  through  the  Satpura 
angB  and  Western  Ghats  for  700  miles  to  Bombay,  and 
"•Mice  again  over  the  Western  Ghats,  through  Poooa,  and 
•ttow  the  Deccan  for  800  miles  to  Madras.  Thus  the 
»"<«  capitals  are  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
*li  other  and  with  all  the  more  central  and  populous 
Pwte  of  the  empire. 
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Of  the  other  lines,  some  are  of  great  length  and  of 
much  commercial  and  strategical  importance.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  most  vital  is  the  Indus  valley  line  connect- 
ing Lahore  with  the  sea  at  Karachi,  the  nearest  port  to 
England,  and  with  a  projected  branch  of  400  miles  from 
Sakkar  to  Kandahar  already  completed  to  Sihi  near  the 
foot  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  This  line  has  mach  political 
importance  in  reference  to  the  completion  of  the  Bx 
Trans -Caspian  line  in  1881  to  Kizil-Arvat  and 
within  measurable  distance  of  Herat 

Another  great  section  runs  from  Bombay  along 
west  coast,  across  the  Lower  Tapti  and  Nerbadda  valleys, 
across  Gujarat  and  Bajputana  to  the  nortliem  trunk  tine 
at  Agra  with  a  junction  to  Delhi  Several  minor 
branches  ramify  from  these  main  lines  northwards  to  the 
Himalayas  at  Eurseong  for  Darjiling,  southwards  to 
Gwalior,  eastwards  to  Nagpur  and  Secanderabad  close  to 
Hyderabad,  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  Fi 
Madras  two  indej^ndent  lines  radiate,  one  right  aci 
the  Deccan  through  Vellore  and  Coimbatore  to  Beypota 
near  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  other  southwards 
through  Tanjore,  Ttichinopoly,  and  Madura,  to  Tuticorin 
and  Tinuevelli  near  the  apex  of  the  peninsula.  On  these 
lines  there  are  branches  to  Bangalore,  Pondicherry.  and 
Negapatam  for  Karikal. 

Lastly,  in  British  Burma  a  line  runs  up  the  Irawady 
valley  from  Rangun  to  Prome,  near  the  Burma  frontier,  and 
another  is  in  progress,  also  from  Rangun  up  the  Sittang 
valley  to  Tungu,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Karen  country. 

Most  of  these  lines,  the  materials  for  which  had  to  be 
brought  mostly  from  England,  were  built  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  £14,000  per  mile,  the  total  capital  already 
expended  amounting  to  over  £123,000,000.  They  are 
constructed  partly  on  a  narrow,  but  chiefly  on  a  broad 
gauge,  the  former  mostly  by  the  State,  the  latter  by  private 
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to  whom  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  interest  is  gua- 
by  the  Grovemment  of  India.     Bailway  travelling 
in  popularity,  and  the  various  lines  already 
over  43  million  passengers  yearly,  the  vast  majo- 
flf  wliom  are  Natives. 

Ihe  tel^iraphic  system,  originally  planned   by  Sir 
O'Shaughnessy,  may  be  regarded  as  complete, 
a  total  length  of  over  19,000  miles,  exclusive 
Itio  lines  to  England,  and  others  to  China,  Japan,  and 


10.  Administration:   The  Native  States — Social 
Progress — Education. 

After  the  mutiny  of  the  Native  army  of  Bengal  in 
)7  the  administration  of  the  country  passed  &om  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  on  1st 
1877  India  was  constituted  an  empire,  the 
of  England  assuming  the  title  of  Eaisar-i-Hind, 
Empress  of  India.  The  sovereign  is  represented  on 
ipot  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor -General,  whose 
Ittdqiuiteis  are  at  Calcutta,  but  who  ordinarily  resides 
jfaing  the  summer  months  at  Simla  in  the  Himalayas. 
Ike  Governor-General  and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
«mbay  are  each  aided  by  Executive  Councils,  which 
*  like  Cabinets  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  one  Legis- 
we  Council  of  the  Governor -General  for  legislation 
^iNing  imperial  matters.  There  are  also  three  local 
^idative  Councils,  sitting  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
**il»y  respectively.  The  members  of  all  these  Legis- 
■^ve  Councils  are  appointed  by  Government  and  not 
*^  The  Government  of  India — that  is,  the  Gover- 
*Of"Geiieral  in  Council — is  subordinate  to  Her  Majesty's 
Wernment  in  England,  represented  by  the  Secretary  of 
^  for  India  in  London,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Council. 
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SuboTdinatc  to  the  Governor-General  are  the  Governors 
of  the  two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  the  Panjdb,  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  Assam,  and  British  Burma,  tlie  ICesident  at 
Hyderabad,  the  Agente  to  the  Governoi^General  in  Eaj- 
putana,  Central  India,  and  other  Eesidenta  and  Political 
Agents  of  the  first  rank.  There  are  four  High  Courts  of 
Judicature  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Allahabad 
respectively,  and  one  Chief  Court  for  the  Panjab.  There 
are  three  armies,  belonging  to  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  respectively,  each  army  having  a 
Commander-in-chief;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bengal  army  has  a  supreme  command  over  all  the  Boyal 
troops  in  the  empire,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Native.  There  are  live  Bishoprics,  exclusive  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Bishoprics.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  also 
Metropolitan  in  India.  At  each  of  the  three  Presidency 
towns  there  is  a  bank  connected  with  the  Government 

Tlua  is  an  outline  of  the  machinery  by  which  En^and 
from  a  distance  of  8000  miles  administers  the  affairs  of 
253,000,000  people,  including  a  large  number  of  Native 
States,  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  paramount 
power.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  more  than 
a  few  thousand  Europeans,  exclusive  of  the  military,  and 
only  a  few  hundred  European  civil  officers  in  the  whole 
empire,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  how  arduous  must 
be  the  task  imposed  on  the  Government  of  keeping  order 
amongst  such  a  mass  of  human  beings,  consisting  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  Not  perhaps  unnaturally,  the 
imperial  race  to  which  such  an  inheritance  has  fallen, 
feels  at  times  more  oppressed  by  a  deep  sense  of  its 
overwhelming  responsibilities  tlian  elevated  by  the  com- 
manding position  it  thus  takes  amongst  the  nations  of ' 
the  world. 
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ill  fhe  Native  States  (some  three  hundred  in 
great  and  small)  may  be  regarded  as  placed 
the  protection  of  the  suzerain  power,  the  only 
indqiendent  elements  being  some  of  the  wild  and 
kodblesQme  hill  tribes  on  the  frontiers.  Of  these 
there  are  three  categories — ^the  allied,  the  tributary, 
itiiie  protected.  The  allied  are  provided  by  the  Britii^ 
iment  with  a  regular  contingency  of  subsidiary 
ibr  which  a  fixed  charge  is  made.  These  represent 
population  of  over  20,000,000.  In  the  tributary 
the  Government  maintains  no  regular  troops,  but 
[es  to  defend  them  fix)m  any  possible  attacks  from 
receiving  in  return  a  regular  tribute.  Of  such 
there  are  about  fifty,  with  some  12,000,000  in- 
The  protected  States,  exempt  from  tribute, 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
upwards  of  ninety,  with  a  joint  population  of 
18,000,000. 
AU  three  have  renounced  the  right  of  self-defence  and 
independent  diplomatic  representation  abroad,  England 
them  fix)m  attack,  and  acting  as  mediator  in 
the  difierences  arising  among  them.  They  also  main- 
troops  numerous  enough  to  preserve  peace  within 
[te  borders.  The  English  Government,  moreover,  re- 
•w  to  itself  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
•ininistration  whenever  the  native  rulers  become  the 
•fpeasors  instead  of  the  protectors  of  their  subjects, 
h  fitct,  however,  the  Native  States  are  becoming  well 
P^eniei 

The  chiefe,  princes,  and  other  representatives  of  these 
'•WH18  Native  States  appear  from  time  to  time  at  the 
'dnrbar"  or  public  audience  of  the  Viceroy,  for  the  pur- 
P^  of  paying  homage  to  the  Empress  through  her  repre- 
sentative. 

louder  this  administration,  ensuring  the  blessings  of 
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peace  at  home  and  presenting  a  firm  firont  to  any  poBsible 
assaults  from  without,  the  country  has  made  astonishing 
progress  both  materially  and  morally  in  recent  times.     A 
far  more  radical   transformation  has  taken  place  than 
might  be  suspected  at  a  cursory  glance.     The  removal  of 
the  centre  of  authority  from  the  old  inland  capitals  to  the 
seaboard, — the  general  disarmament  of  the  people,  and 
the  establishment  of  lasting  peace  and  security  in  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  empire, — ^the  suppression  of  savage 
rites  such  as  human  sacrifices  amongst  some  wild  hill 
tribes,  and  of  Suttee  ^  amongst  the  Hindus, — the  surveys, 
trigonometrical,  topographical,  and  geological, — the  en- 
lightened legislation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice, — ^the  releasing  of  trade  firom 
transit  duties  and  other  fetters, — ^the  assessment  of  the 
land-tax  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  the  recognition  of 
proprietary  right  in  the  land, — the  construction  of  high- 
ways, railroads,  and  telegraphic  lines,  and  the  extension 
of  artificial  irrigation, — the  introduction  of  education  on 
P^nglisli  principles — are  all   unmistakable  evidences  of 
social  prograss. 

Some  of  the  old  native  manufactures  are  dying  out  in 
many  places,  partly  through  the  competition  of  the  English 
looms,  and  partly  through  the  introduction  of  modem 
machinery,  while  many  of  these  manufactures  continue 
to  flourish.  On  the  other  hand,  nevertheless,  thousands 
are  employed  in  the  jute,  cotton,  and  sugar  factories,  in 
the  coal-mines,  and  in  the  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Nor  has  the  traditional  skill  of  native  craftsmen  and  the 
hereditary  genius  of  native  artists  succumbed  to  Western 
influences.  Thus  in  Orissa  and  Southern  India  the  hand- 
loom   still   maintains   its   place,   and    the   most   delicate 

^  Sultry,  or  rather  SaU  (that  ia,  **  tlic  pure  one  "),  properly  means  the 
widow  who  iniraolates  herself  on  the  death  of  her  hushand,  but  is  com- 
monly applied  in  English  to  the  act  itself. 
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mufiliiis  in  the  world  may  still  be  procured  from  the 
Dacca  weavers,  although  at  very  high  prices. 

Another  result  of  the  English  rule  is  the  increased 
sense  of  unity  that  has  been  developed  amongst  the 
▼arious  nationalities.  The  same  tendency  is  shown  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  languages  (both  classical 
and  living),  which  formerly  received  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  various  Persian,  Hindi,  or  Marathi  speak- 
ing conquerors,  but  which  are  now  fostered  in  the 
national  education.  Three  Universities  have  been  estab- 
lished (much  upon  the  model  of  the  London  University) 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  respectively,  to  each 
of  which  several  colleges,  belonging  to  (rovemment  and 
to  private  bodies,  are  affiliated.  Three  Medical  Col- 
lies of  the  best  possible  kind,  with  several  Medical 
Schools  and  two  Colleges  of  dvil  engineering,  also 
several  technical  and  industrial  schools,  have  been  estab- 
lished. Much  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
popular  instruction,  although  much  remains  still  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  especially  as  regards  female 
education.  In  the  Panjab  the  schools  and  attendance 
have  greatly  increased;  yet  60  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  said  to  be  still  improvided  with  instruction  of  any 
sort  In  Bengal  also  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  and  here  the  wish  to  learn  English  is 
increasing  among  the  middle  classes.  Still  more  satisfac- 
tory has  been  the  progress  in  Madras,  where  the  schools 
increased  from  9274  to  10,533  in  1880,  and  the  attend- 
ance from  237,838  to  268,379.  Here  the  greatest 
development  is  in  the  primary  schools  and  amongst  the 
native  Christians.  A  really  sound  beginning  has  been 
made  with  female  education.  As  re^Eirds  the  highest 
education,  1094  out  of  3309  candidates  passed  the  uni- 
versity entrance  examinations,  as  compared  with  356 
and  2597,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1879. 
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For  British  Burma  an  EdacatLonal  Syndicate  was 
established  in  1881  for  the  puipose  of  controlling  the 
public  examinations,  which  under  new  r^ulations  will 
be  especially  designed  to  encourage  the  study  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  and  the  technical  arts. 

The  State  expenditure  is  largely  incurred  in  the 
shape  of  grants-in-aid.  About  half  of  the  educational 
expenses  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  defrayed  by 
the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  the  people. 

The  progress  of  Christian  missions  of  all  Protestant 
denominations  is  considerable.  The  Native  Christians  aie 
about  400,000  in  number,  and  the  children  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  though  not  actually  Christians,  are  about 
200,000.  These  numbers  have  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  in  each  decade  during  the  generation 
ending  in  1880.  There  are  about  450  mission  stations 
and  500  European  missionaries,  3  missionary  bishops, and 
300  native  ordained  clergymen.  Several  colleges  and 
training  institutions  belong  to  the  missionary  bodies. 
The  Vernacular  Education  Society  conducts  extensive 
oixjrations  in  the  publication  and  colportage  of  books  for 
Christian  instruction.  The  total  income  of  the  Protest- 
ant missions  has  been  computed  at  something  between 
£300,000  and  £400,000  annually. 

Tlie  Eomau  (Catholic  Church  has  real  \itality,  and 
includes  Europeans,  Yjist  Indians,  and  natives.  It  has 
archbishops,  bishops,  vicars  apostolic,  and  lady  superiors. 
It  has  many  missionary  stations,  besides  colleges,  schools, 
convents,  and  other  religious  establishments. 

Further  proofs  of  material  and  social  progress  will  be 
revealed  in  the  subjoined  tabulated  statements  of  popula- 
tion, trade,  education,  etc. 
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I 


•West  Provmctt 


ilProrinces 
iBanna 


1 1.   Statistics  of  British  India, 

Akkas  and  Populations, 
british  terbitoribs. 

Population 

according  to 

Census  of  1881. 

68,829,920 

4,815,157 

82,699,436 

11,407,625 

18,786,107 

11,505,149 

8,707,646 

453,075 

30,839,181 

13,978,488 

2,404,934 


lan  snd  Nicobar  lalands 


in 

sq.  miles. 

155,997 
45,303 
81,748 
24,213 

107,010 

84,208 

87,220 

2,711 

140,333 

126,445 


1 


893,176 
3,285 


199,426,718 
26,000 


Popnlatlon 

according  to 

preyioos  Censoiy 

1808-1871. 
63,061,518 

4,056,054 
30,769,056 
11,219,675 
17,611,498 

9,251,229 

2,747,148 

426,268 

31,597,872 

14,038,359 

_2,m^4Jl5 

186,971,092 
25,945 


896,461      199,452,718       186,997,037 


J  India 

Una  . 

cabad  (Nizam) 


1 


NATIVE  STATES. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

.       89,098 

.     180,989 

.       80,000 

.       17,711 

4,399 

24,744 

1,572 

7,584 

66,498 


por     •        .        .        .        • 

ay  (Lesser  States) 

lb  (Kashmir  and  other  States)  114,742 

mcore 6,730 

in       ....        .  1,361 

1 85,000 

an 19,000 

h-West  Provinces  (Lesser  States)    5,125 
Total      .... 


Popnlation 
in  1881.i 

9,200,884 

11,005,512 

9,167,789 

2,670,982 

2,154,469 

4,186,399 

178,283 

126,000 

6,941,631 

5,300,000 

2,401,158 

600,278 

2,000,000 

750,000 

745,675 


Popnlation 
from  1808-187L 

8,360,571 

10,192,871 

9,000,000 

2,227,654 

2,000,000 

5,055,412 

168,812 

126,000 

6,784,482 

5,370,096 

2,308,891 

601,114 

2,000,000 

750,000 

636,543 


654,553       57,429,060       55,581,946 


British  India. 

British  Territories 
Native  States 

Total 


Area  in 
square  miles. 

896,461 
654,553 


Present 
Population. 

199,452,718 
57,429,060 


1,551,014     256,881,778 


Hie  returns  of  the  census  of  ISSl  have  not  yet  been  received  for  some  of  the 
e  States,  and  for  some  outlying  places.  But,  so  fiu*  as  is  vet  Icnown,  the  result 
I  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  at  least  12,788,505  souls  Jn  British  India,  or 
and  numbers  13  millions,  within  the  last  ten  years,  equal  to  an  addition  of  6  |»er 
to  the  population  notwithstanding  two  very  severe  famines. 
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British  Political  Stvtiv. 
southern  asia. 


British  India 

Ceylon  and  other  islands 

Borma  (exclusive  of  British  Banna) 

Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan . 

Straits  Settlements,  Malacca  . 

Aden  and  Hong-Kong    . 

Grand  Total 

French  Possessions  in  India    . 
Portuguese 


»» 


*» 


in 
■q.  milet. 

1,551,014 

80,000 

190,000 

400,000 

47,000 

200 

2,218,214 

178 
1086 


256,881,778 

2,680,000 

5,000,000 

6, 450^000 

600,000 

800,000 

271,861,778 

285,022 
444,617 


Towns  with  upwards  of  80,000  iNHABiTAim. 


Par\fdb. 


Delhi    . 

Amritsar 

Lahore  . 

Pcshawiir 

Multan 

JuUandar 

Lhuilianii 

Bhiwani 

Sialkot 


Pop. 

160,000 

142,000 

128,000 

58,000 

60,000 

50.000 

89,000 

88,000 

82,000 


N.  JV.  Provuices  and  Oiuih, 


Lucknow 

Bcuares 

A^ra     . 

Allahabad 

Cawn]»ore 

Bareilly 

Mi  nit    . 

Shahjahanpu 

Mirzapur 

Faniktiabad 

Mattra  . 

Morudahad 

Koil       . 

Gorakhpur 

Saharanpur 

Ghozipur 

Faizabad 

Budaun 


Calcutta 
Pumeah 
Patua    . 


Bengal. 


284,000 

175,000 

150,000 

150,000 

113,000 

91,000 

81,000 

72,000 

67,000 

65,000 

64,000 

62.000 

67,000 

51.000 

40.000 

88,000 

87.000 

88,000 


686.000 
160,000 
158,000 


Hownh 

Dacca   • 

Bhagalpur 

Gya      . 

Monghyr 

Kattak 

Durbhunga   . 

Murshedabad 

Chupra 

Bohar    . 

Arrat 

Mozufferpore 

Hugli   . 

Burawan 

Midnapore 


Central  Provi' 


Nsgpur 
Ja^lpur 
Kampti 
Sangor 


Britith  Burma, 


Ranffun 
Moulmain 


97,000 
69,000 
69.000 
66,000 
59,000 
50.000 
47,000 
46.000 
46.000 
44.000 
39,000 
88,000 
34,000 
32,000 
31,000 


84,000 
55,000 
48,000 
45,000 


91,000 
54,000 


Rajputana  and  Central  India 
Agency. 


Uiein    . 

Bhartpur 

Gwalior 

Jyepur 

Jodnpore 

Bikanir 

Ajmir  . 


100,000 
?  90, 000 
?  90,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
81,000 
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JTtmm's. 


Fop. 
400,000 
84,000 


JTyiofV. 


897,000 
142,000 
76,000 
57,000 
52,000 
51,000 
51,000 
50,000 
48,000 
47,000 
44,000 
40,000 
88,000 
87,000 
86,000 
85,000 
82,000 
81,000 


Bombay  PnHdeficy, 


Bombay 

Baroda 

Poona  . 

Ahmadabad 

Sorat   . 

Karachi 

Sholapnr 

Hyderabad 

Snikarpur 

HabU  . 

Br6ch  . 

Ahmadnagar 

Cambay 

Bdgaum 


Pop. 

644,000 

140,000 

118,000 

116,000 

107,000 

56,000 

58,000 

41,000 

88,000 

87,000 

87,000 

86,000 

88,000 

82,000 


Himalayan  States, 

Katmanda    .  .     1100,000 

Sxinagar  51,000 


Ceylon, 


Colombo 
Point  de  Galle 


97,000 
47,000 


Population  of  l2n)iA  classed  according  to  Races.  ^ 


Hindus 

Dnyidians 

Eokrians 

Tibeto-Bunnans 

Sbins  . 

Afghans  and  Balnchis 

Kuays 

Pains  and  Persians 

Indo-Aiabs 

Ne^tos 

Africans 

Europeans,  Australians,  and  Americans 


190,000,000 

58,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

800,000 

250,000 

50,000 

50,000 

10,000 

8,600 

836,000 

252,699,600 


'^'^'ounoK  ov  India  and  Ceylon  classed  accobdino  to  Religions. 


Hindus 

Hnhammsdans 

Boddhists  and  Jains 

Katnre-worshippers 

Sikhs  . 

Christians 

Pusis  . 


190,000,000 
50,000,000 
5,500,000 
7,500,000 
1,250,000 
1,100,000 
60,000 


1  Thii  doMiflcation  ii  bSMd  nudnly  on  language.    For  details  see  p.  287. 
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coMPENDii'M  or  <n:oi;i:\riiY  and  travel. 


Length.    | 
MUM.    i 

Bnlunapatra  and  San-po  .      1800  | 

Indus        .... 

1800 

Ganges 

1500 

Irsurady    . 

1000 

OodsTsri   . 

900 

800 

Salwen 

750 

Nerbadda  . 

800 

Mahanaddi 

520 

Chief  Rivxbs  or  India. 


IVipti 

Karari 

Pennar 

Lnni 

Sitang 

Bnhmani 

Mahi 


Ca^tal  expended 


Canalxsatiov  (1880). 


Main  Canals  and  branches  in  the  three  Pfssidencies 

Pa^jdb  and  Bind 

Taigore  or  Kavari  system  .        .        •        •        • 
Dismbnting  Ouials  in  North  India   •       •       • 


{Madras  and  Bombay 
Behar  and  Orissa 


1,90(^000 

8,6001000 

1,460,000 

SOO^OOO 

6^810.000 


Ooaranteed  Lines 
State  Lines     . 
Native  State  Lines 


Receipts    . 

Expeuditure 

Debt 


Railways  (1880). 

Mllesge. 
6073 
2368 
175 

8611 

BXTDOKT  (1880). 


Gkpltd 

£97,828,000 

24,404,000 

1,893,000 


£123,125,000 


Chief  Heads 

Land  Tax 
Opium  (gross) 
Salt 

Stamps  . 
Elxcise    . 
Provincial  Eui<:s 
Customs  • 


of  Income. 

.  £21,679,000 
10,459,000 
7.335,000 
3,203,000 
2,765,000 
2,706,000 
2.231,000 


£67,615,000 

67,285,000 

137,868,000 

Chief  Heads  of  OntUy. 

Army     .  £20,974,000 

Irrigation  and  Poblic  1 

Works  .  / 

Interest  on  Debt 
Law,    Justice,   and  1 

Police         .        .  t 
Loss  by  Exchanges  1 

with  London       .  / 
Pensions 
Admiustration       .  1,486,000 


4,857,000 
4,451,000 
5,776,000 

8,188,000 
2,087,000 
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-A-rtilleiy 


andSimdrieB 


Armt— NoBiCAL  Stbenoth. 

BengaL 
6,879 
2,898 
.       29,420 
1,086 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

2,811 

2,549 

12,289 

966 

483 

4,347 

8,271 

8,271 

45,962 

685 

407 

2,178 

40,283 
68,988 


12,783 
34,293 


11.710 
26,645 


64,726 
124,871 


^otml  BritiBh  and  KatlTW     104,216         47,026         88,355         189,597 
OooupATioMS  OP  Male  ^Cdults  nr  British  India. 


{Large  landlords 
Lesser  proprietors      . 
Peasant  propnetors,  sub-pro 
prietors,  cultivators 


jigClMses  . 
itnes    . 
^sticPoisaits 


J^r^i^ions.  Employees 
independent 
^■'•^^aicant  • 


750,000 
5,750,000 

28,500,000 


Education  (1880). 

66,500       Attendance 
155 
104 
82 
3 1      Entered 


>f 


it 


*rmuuy  Schools 

i^^nical  Schools     . 

^liools  for  Europeans 

Vp^eges 

Y^iveisities  .  .  .  _        

^inual  State  Expenditure  on  Public  Instruction   . 
Proportion  of  Population  receiving  instruction 

Literature. 

•Average  yearly  publications — English 

Vernacular  languages 
Classical  languages  of  India . 
In  more  than  one  language  . 


Postal  and  Teleoraphio  Services. 


Post  Offices  5,500 

Postal  Lines,  miles .  58,000 

L8tten,etc.,carried   181,000,000 


Telegraph  Stations 

„  Lines,  miles 

Messages  forwarded 


35,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

64,500,000 


1,900,000 

6,900 

9,100 

8,900 

18,500 

£970,000 

9  per  1000 


500 

3000 

730 

570 

4800 


240 

19,100 

1,750,000 


1  CalcntU,  Madras,  and  Bombay.    Not  more  thun  one-fourth  of  the  m*tricaUted 
■todenta  become  gradiutes. 
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Pboorbss  of  Foreign  Tbadb  and  Shippiko. 


T«tf. 

Importi* 

1889 

£5,240,000 

1851 

15,370,000 

1860 

40,622,000 

1868 

47,481,000 

1878 

58,819,000 

£11,774,000 
20,194,000 
28,889,060 
52,446,000 
67,488,000 

Pnaent  yearly  aTerafle  of  aea-lxmie  trade  £60^000, 1 
£40,000,000  imports,  of  wnich  40  per  cent  Ib  with  Great  Brit 

But,  together  with  treasure,  the  trade  was  stated  at  120  to 
sterling  animidly  in  1880^  and  now  ainoanti  to  140  Billions  ' 

Chisf  Exports  (1877). 
Opium.  Dyea.  Cotton.  JnteandWooL 

£12,404,000        £8,248,000        £11,746,000        £8,500,000 

Shipping. 

Tear.  YeMeli  entered.  Tonnage.  VwiuLi  etoaied. 

1865  26,828  8,918,000  26,070 

1874  20,485  4,424,000  19,629 

1878^  167,002  8,062,000  152,622 

The  foreign  trade,  of  which  88  per  cent  is  British,  em] 
sent  12,500  vessels  of  5,500,000  tons  burden,  of  which  2000 
with  2,250,000  tonnage.     Of  the  steamers  two-thirds  use  the  | 

M18OKLLANROU8. 

Yillsj^  (British  India),  494,000  ;  honses,  87,000,000. 
Municipal  population,  1,500,000. 
Towns  with  10  to  50,000  inhabitants,  1360. 
Towns  with  upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants,  46. 
Mean  density  of  the  population,  212  per  square  mile. 


Land  under  cultivation,  300,000,000  acres. 
Waste  or  unproductive,  290,000,000  acres. 
Under  crops  of  all  sorts,  188,000,000  acres. 


unuer  crops  01  aii  sons,  ioo,ow,v;va;  acres.  j 

Under  food  crops,  166,000,000  acres.  1 

Yield  of  food  crops,  52,000,000  tons;  value,  £382,000,000.'^ 

Yearly  output  of  coals,  1,000,000  tons. 

Hands  employed  in  the  coal  industry,  60,000. 

Spinning  and  weaving  mills,  53  ;  with  1,500,000  spindles. 

Police,  158,000. 

Rural  police  (village  watchmenX  442,000. 

Yearly  criminal  charges,  970,000. 

Yearly  Convictions,  550,000. 

Prisoners  and  convicts,  11 8, 600.* 

Yeariy  Civil  lawsuits,  1,500,000. 

Charitable  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  1150 — indoor  patient^ 

outdoor  relief.  6,500,000. 
Lunatic  asylums,  22  ;  inmates,  3500. 

Annually  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  20,000  persons ;  50,000  CI 
Emigration  from  1869  to  1879, 173,420  persona. 
Circulation  of  Goveniment  paper  currency,  average  13  milliflM 

1  Inclading  coast  trafflc  >  Of  theae  6500  only  arlMi 


SECTION  C. 

NORTHERN  ASIA :  RUSSIAN  POLITICAL 

SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAUCASIA. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area. 

NoETHEBN  Asia  forms  one  vast  political  system,  compris- 
ing nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  continent,  and,  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  directly  administered  by  Russia. 
It  embraces  three  distinct  geographical  regions — Caucasia, 
Tnrkestan,  and  Siberia — ^which  wUl  here  be  treated  under 
three  sei>arate  chapters. 

Caucasia  consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  the  Ponto-Cas- 
pian  isthmus — ^that  is,  of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  Euxine  (Pontus)  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
connecting  the  south-east  comer  of  Europe  with  South- 
western Asia.  From  its  peculiar  geographical  position 
and  intermingled  ethnical  elements,  this  region  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  neutral  or  debatable  border-land 
between  the  two  continents.  But  one  marked  physical 
featare  seems  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  its  claim  to  be 
included  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  This  is  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Manich  steppe  river,  which  may  be 
geologically  looked  upon  as  a  survival  of  the  broad  strait 
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formerly  connecting  the  two  seas.  When  flooded  in 
spring  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Ealaus  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  eastern  branch  of 
this  stream  still  finds  its  way  to  the  Euma  delta  on  the 
Caspian,  while  the  western  branch  reaches  the  left  hank 
of  the  Lower  Don  at  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Manich  depression  thus  clearly  indicates  the 
former  direction  of  the  Ponto-Caspian  Strait,  which  in 
a  nut  very  remote  geological  epoch  flowed  in  a  broad 
channel  bi'tween  the  two  continents.  And  as  this  Ponto- 
Caspian  Strait  lay  entirely  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
it  follows  that  this  great  highland  region  belongs  phy- 
sically not  to  Europe  but  to  Asia.  Hence  the  Manich 
depression  may  now  be  taken  as  at  once  the  parting-line 
between  the  two  continents  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
Caucasia.  Its  western  and  eastern  limits  are  marked  by 
the  Kuxine  and  Caspian  respectively.  But  tlie  southern 
frontier  line  between  the  Turkish  and  Persian  States  is 
somewhat  irre<:,ailar,  and  even  arbitrary.  The  new  boun- 
dary towar<ls  Turkey  has  already  been  determined  at  p. 
31,  while  the  frontier  towards  Persia  follows  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Kiver  Aras  from  Mount  Ararat  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  junction  with  the  Kura.  Here  the 
line  is  deflocted  south  and  east  to  the  Caspian,  thus  in- 
cluding, in  Eussian  territory,  the  hilly  coast  district  of 
licnkoran,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 

At  its  narrowest  point,  between  Poti  on  the  Euxine 
and  Derbent  on  the  Caspian,  the  Ponto-Caspian  isthmus 
is  about  350  miles  broad  west  and  east.  But  from  the 
Strait  of  Kerch  to  the  mouths  of  the  Kuma  the  distance 
is  nearly  500  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  the  low 
water-parting  of  the  eastern  and  western  Manich  to  Mount 
Ararat,  on  the  Perso-Turkish  frontier,  a  similar  line  will 
measure  420  miles  north  and  south.  But  even  these 
dimensions  fall  considerably  short  of  the  actual  length  of 
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the  Oreat  Caucasus,  whose  axis  stretches  in  an  oblique 
line  for  720  miles  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  Taman 
peninsula,  between  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas,  to  the 
Apsheron  peninsula  in  the  Caspian.  By  this  central 
range  the  whole  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
— Cis-Caucasia  and  Trans-Caucasia,  with  a  joint  area  of 
186,000  square  miles. 

2.  Belief  of  the  Land :  The  Oreat  and  Little  Caucasm — 
Armenian  Plateau — Ararat  and  Ala-goz. 

The  Caucasian  region  has  been  during  recent  years 
visited  by  several  English  travellers — ^Moore,  Grove,  Bryce, 
and  especially  by  Freshfield,  who  ascended  apparently  for 
the  first  time  the  summit  of  Elburz,  and  has  presented  to 
English  readers  a  charming  narrative  of  his  proceedings. 

The  Caucasus  presents  in  its  general  outlines  one  of 
the  best-defined  mountain  systems  in  the  world.  Ap- 
proached from  the  northern  steppes,  it  everywhere  offers 
the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  rocky  barrier,  rising 
rapidly  from  the  plains,  and  surmounted  all  along  the  line 
by  a  series  of  magnificent  snowy  peaks.  Southwards,  also, 
it  falls  everywhere  abruptly  towards  the  valleys  of  the 
Bion  and  Eura,  which  form  a  nearly  continuous  trough  or 
depression  running  from  sea  to  sea  between  Poti  and  the 
Kura  delta.  This  southern  depression  answers  somewhat 
to  that  of  the  Manich  on  the  north,  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  highlands  constituting  the  Caucasus  proper,  or 
the  Great  Caucasus.  They  take  the  latter  name  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Little  or  Anti-Caucasus,  which  consists 
of  the  spurs  rising  in  confused  masses  beyond  the  Bion- 
Eura  depression.  The  connection  between  the  two 
systems  is  effected  by  the  Suram  or  Mesk  range,  which 
forms  the  Bion  and  Eura  water-parting  east  of  Eutais. 

Except  at  this  point  the  Great  Caucasus  is  thus  com- 
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pletdy  isolated  from  the  sonthem  TAriHtAn  and  Aimeniaii 
highlanda  The  direction  of  its  main  axis,  which  is  con* 
tinued  by  a  submarine  ridge  across  the  Caspian  to  the 
Balkan  hiUs,  about  Erasnovodsk,  also  shows  Hiat  the 
Great  Caucasus  forms  the  real  north-western  continnatioii 
of  the  north  Iranian  escarpment  This  escarpment^  which 
is  itself  a  western  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Knsh  and 
Paropamisus,  broken  only  by  the  Tajand  (Hari-rdd)  valley, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  stretching  under  the  name  of  the 
Euren-dagh  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Khorasan  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Here  it  ramifies  into  two  branches,  one  sweep- 
ing round  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian,  as  the  Elbon 
range,  and  merging  north-west  in  the  Armenian  hij^- 
lands,  while  the  other  effects  through  the  Little  and  Great 
Balkans  and  the  already-mentioned  submarine  ridge  a 
junction  with  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Cauca'^us  in  the  Apsheron  peninsula.  We  thus  see  that 
the  Great  Caucasus  forms  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
Central  Asiatic  systems  nortli-westwards  to  the  Taman 
peninsula,  and  beyond  it  to  the  South  Crimean  highlanda 
The  continuity  of  the  whole  system  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  underground  fires,  naphtha  and  oil  wells,  mud  vol- 
canoes, and  other  still  active  igneous  agencies,  occurring 
at  intervals  all  along  the  line. 

The  Great  Caucasus  bears  in  many  respects  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Pyrenees.  Both  nin  between  two 
marine  basins,  both  are  marked  by  the  Sierra  formation 
in  their  higher  crests,  and  both  are  divided  into  two 
sections  of  une([ual  length.  But  in  the  Caucasus  the 
break  formed  by  the  tremendous  fissure  of  the  Dariel 
Gorge  lies  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  two  seas. 
Through  this  pass  nms  the  great  militar}^  highway  from 
Vladikavkaz  to  Tiflis,  the  respective  capitals  of  Cis-  and 
Trans-Caucasia.      It  was  also  owing  to  this  remarkable 
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nHogical  fiault  that  the  Bussians  were  enabled  to  divide 
ke  Caacasos,  so  to  say,  into  two  militaiy  zones,  pre- 
any  possible  combination  of  the  western  and 
txibes,  and  thus  effecting  piecemeal  the  reduction 
if  the  whole  r^on. 

Most  of  the  eastern  section  is  comprised  under  the 

name  of  Daghestan,  a  Turko  -  Persian  compound 

**  Highlands.'*     Tlus  region,  which  i3  politically 

winded  in   Trans -Caucasia,  is  considerably  lower  and 

fer  more  irregular  than  the  western  section.     Here  a 

Miluim  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000   feet  is  main- 

Imed   north  of  the  Bion  basin,  and  above  this  there 

besides  Elburz  (18,526    feet),  five  other  snowy 

all    higher    than   Mont   Blanc  —  the    Koshtan- 

\m  (17,096),   Dikh-tau    (16,925),    Kazbek    (16,546), 

TUba  and  Aghish,  or  Adish-tau,  each  considerably  over 

16,000  feet.     Here  also  the  mean  altitude  is  so  great 

Ifcit  for  100  miles  between  the  sources  of  the  Euban 

and  Adai-Kokh  there  are  no  passes  lower  than  10,000 

fat    Even  the  Mamisson,  about  the  head  of  the  Bion 

9w the  Zikari  ridge,  is  still  9390  feet;  but  east  of  this 

poiot  openings  are  found  from  6000  to  9000  feet  high. 

West  of  Elburz   the  western  section   assumes  the 

ckancter  of  a  coast  range  skirting  the  Black  Sea  from 

file  mouth  of  the  Bion  to  the  Taman  peninsula.     For 

tome  distance  beyond  Elburz  it  retains  a  great  altitude, 

^  snowy  peaks  such  as  the  Marukh,  the  Juman-tau, 

^  the  Oshten,  rising  far  above  the  snow-line.     On  the 

ttttfc  the  incline  is  also  continued  for  a  great  depth  below 

^esorfece,  where  depths  of  over  12,000  feet  occur  close 

^  shore.     But  beyond  Pitzunda  the  coast  range  falls 

^pidly  towards  the  Idokopaz  hills  near  the  port  of  Novo- 

^ossiiak,  after  which  the  chain  merges  through  a  few  low 

**ttered  hiUs  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Kuban  delta. 

The  eastern  section,  or  Daghestan,  although  crowned 
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by  DO  peaks  equal  to  those  of  the  Western  Caucasus, 
exceeds  it  not  only  in  breadth  but  also  in  its  mean  eleva- 
tion. From  Mount  Borbalo  (11,100  feet)  at  its  western 
extremity,  the  main  range  and  the  Audi  ridge  diverge 
right  and  left  towards  the  Apsheron  peninsula  and  the 
Terek  delti.  thus  cnclosiufj,  with  the  sea  for  a  base,  the 


L 


triangnlar  space  entirely  occupied  by  the  irregular 
and  upland  valleys  of  Daghestan. 

This  intricate  highland  system,  which  stiU  aw^tS 
thorough  exploration,  culminates  with  the  Shebulos-mta 
(14,9'70  feet)  in  the  Audi  range,  which  also  contains 
several  other  "  mta "  or  peaks,  such  as  the  Kachu  and 
Diklos-mta,  considerably  over  13,000  feet     The  highest 
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axe  the  Bazarjuai  (14,910),  the  Tkhfan-dagh 
3,950),  the  Vitziri  (12,910),  the  Sari-dagh  (12,160). 
the  Baba-dagli  (12,080).  Witliin  the  triangular  apace 
TO  crests,  the  Shah-dagh  and  the  Shalbnz-dagh,  exceed 
4,000  feet,  lying  towards  its  aouth-easteni  extremity, 
here  it  falls  do'wn  to  the  hills  of  the  Baku  district  in 
Apsheron  peninsula. 

The  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  these  ranges  differ 
satly  in  their  general  aspect     The  descent  towards  the 
and    Kura    is    everywhere    for  more  abrupt  than 
the  Manich  depression.     Here  the  fall  is  broken 
by  a  succession  of  nearly  pariillel  ridges,  and  then  by 
of  upland  limestone  terraces  sloping  gently  towards 
steppe,  but    often  presenting    nearly    vertical  walls, 
feet  high  towards  the  central  range.     This  range 
ly  of  crystalline  schists,  and  it  is  remarkable 
formation  prevails  in  the  transverse  Mesk 
the  Great  with  the  Little  Caucasus.     On 
of  the  higher  schists  the  chief  rocks  are  eocene 
old   limestones,  which    disappear   northwards 
)  pliocene  formations  of  the  steppes. 
ieB  and  other  igneous  rocks  abound  in  the 
where  Elburz  was  probably  a  stiU  active 
to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period,  during 
Euxine  and  Caspian  were  connected  by  the 
Its  rival,  the  niighty  Kazbek,  overlookiug 
Giotge,  together  with  the  more  northern  crests, 
volcanic  origin.     Underground  forces  are  even 
irb,  not  only  in  the  mud  volcanoes  and  slumber- 
latboth  end-f  of  Uie  range,  but  also  in  the  numerous 
and  naphtha  wells  which  occur  on  both  sides, 
ly  in  the  Terek  and  Kura  valleys  about  Vladi- 
and  Tiflis.     The  Lower  Kura  and  Aras  valleys  are, 
'er,  still  subject  to  violent  earthquakes,  while  clear 
^^^  of  continuous  upheaval  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  of 
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oscillations  of  level  on  the  Caspian  side,  are  visible  at 
Sukhum-Kaleh,  about  Baka  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  laige  waterfaUs 
and  alpine  lakes ;  the  great  reservoirs,  which  formerlj 
studded  the  plains  on  both  sides,  having  been  drained 
since  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  Little  or  Anti-Caucasus  presents  in  almost  every 
respect  the  most  decided  contrast  to  the  great  northern 
barrier.     Instead  of  one  sharply -defined  system,  risii^  ' 
somewhat  rapidly  from  the  plains,  and  with  a  single  main 
axis  running  throughout  in  a  given  direction,  we  have  here 
rather  a  rugged  plateau  formation,  intersected  by  irregular 
masses,  with  axes  running  in  all  directions.     So  ill  defined 
is  the  whole  system  that  it  has  no  natural  southern  limits 
at  alL     It  rises  abruptly  from  the  Kion  and  Kura  vaUeya^ 
but  towards  the  south  merges  everywhere  imperceptibly 
in  the   Lazistdn   and  Armenian  highlands.     Hence  the 
Little  Caucasus  forms  the  true  north-western  scarp  of  the 
Iranian  tableland,  with  which  the  Great  Caucasus  is  con- 
nected only  by  the  narrow  Mesk  ridge  intersecting  the 
Rion-Kura  valley. 

But  although  narrow,  the  connection  is  complete ;  for 
the  Mesk  ridge,  which  maintains  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet,  is  continued  south-westwards  by  the  Ajara  or  Ak- 
haltzikli  range  into  Lazistdn.  This  range,  which  skirts 
the  Black  Sea  within  a  mile  of  the  coast,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  it  culminates  with 
the  Karcli-shall  (11,410  feet),  south-east  of  Batiim. 

The  Ajara  range  is  separated  eastwards  by  the  Upper 
Kura    valley  from    the    Akhalkalaki   plateau,   which  i^ 
limited  southwards  by  the  Kars-chai  valley  beyond  Lakt^ 
Chaldir.     This  extremely  irregular  plateau,  which  has 
mean  elevation  of  8000  feet,  thus  forms  the  water-partin<r 
between  the  Upper  Kura  and  Aras  basins.     It  is  a  rugged, 
bleak  region,  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  flooded 
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by  an  extensive  lacustrine  basin,  of  which  the  sole  rem- 
nants are  the  Chaldir  and  other  smaller  lakes,  draining 
some  to  the  Kura,  some  to  the  Araxis,  while  others  are  mere 
brackish  tarns  or  marshes,  without  any  outflow.  Eastwards 
the  plateau  is  limited  by  a  double  line  of  volcanic  peaks, 
culminating  in  Mount  Samsar  (11,115  feet),  with  a  crater 
nearly  two  miles  long;  and  the  Great  and  Little  Abul 
(11,000),  with  their  two  cones  springing,  Uke  those  of 
Ararat,  from  a  common  base. 

Southwards  the  Akhalkalaki  plateau  passes  through 
Ton^  transitions  to  the  desolate  tableland  of  Erivan  and 
Kan,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  nearly  3600  feet  above 
th6.  B&BL,  and  which  continues  to  form  the  parting  line  be- 
tween the  Eura  and  Aras  north  and  soutL  Here  the 
groat  features  are  the  basin  of  Lake  Grok-cha  and  the 
mif^hty  Ala-goz,  lying  about  midway  between  the  lake 
and  the  recently -annexed  fortress  of  Kars.  Farther 
sooth  the  plateau  has  been  politically  extended  across  the 
Aras  valley  to  include  Ararat,  which  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  Bussian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  frontiers. 

Ararat  and  Ala-goz, 

Although  thus  rising  in  apparently  isolated  grandeur  at 
the  converging  point  of  three  empires,  Ararat  really  forms 
the  eastern  and  culminating  point  of  the  volcanic  range, 
which  here  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Aras  and 
Murad-chai,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Its 
seemingly  isolated  position  and  imposing  appearance  have 
from  the  remotest  times  encircled  it  with  a  mysterious 
halo  of  legends  and  traditions.  A  number  of  places  in 
the  vicinity  still  betray  in  their  very  names  the  traces  of 
the  Noachian  tradition.  Thus  the  village  of  Aghurri 
lying  on  its  slope  means  "  he  planted  the  vine ;"  Nakhi- 
chevan, the  spot  where  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have 
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reached  the  valley,  13  interpreted,  "  here  he  firat  de- 
scended," and  Erivan  itself  indicates  the  place  where  he 
permanently  aettled.  His  grave  is  shown  at  Nakhichevan, 
and  is  held  in  great  veneration  both  by  the  Ajmeniam 
and  Tatars,  But  while  these  Biblical  traditions  survived, 
the  BibUcal  name  itself  of  the  mountain  was  forgotten  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  Armenians  know  it  oidy  as  the 
Masis  Lern — that  is,  the  "  Grand  or  Hublime  Mountain" — 
and  tlie  Tatars  and  Turks  as  the  Agri-dagh,  or  "Steep 
Mountain,"  the  Persians  alone  calling  it  the  K6h-i-nuh, 
or  "  Noah's  Mount." 

Viewed  from  Nakhichevan,  Ararat  presents  tie 
appearance  of  a  single  cone  bounding  the  horizon  towards 
the  north-west.  But  it  really  conaiats  of  two  separate 
cones  known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Ararat,  resting  on  a 
conunon  base,  and  separated  by  a  deep  intervening  de- 
pression. The  higher  cone  consists  itself  of  a  double 
peak,  and  the  whole  mass,  with  its  projecting  spunt, 
covers  a  space  of  over  370  square  miles  between  Erivan 
and  the  frontier  Turkish  town  of  Bsyazid. 

The  Armenians  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
summit  is  altogether  inaccessible,  and  received  with 
absolute  increihdity  the  statement  that  Parrot  had  for 
tlie  first  time  succeeded  in  scaling  the  highest  peak  in 
1829.  Subsequently,  Bryce's  solitary  ascent  of  thia 
mountain  forms  a  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  travel 

On  the  northern  slope  tliere  is  a  vast  chasm  where 
formerly  stood  the  Convent  of  St  James  and  the  village 
of  Aghiirri,  both  of  which  were  overwhelmed  by  a  terrific 
earthquake  in  the  year  1840,'  The  upper  portion  of  Umpj 
chasm  is  filled  by  one  glacier,  while  another  glacier 
f  channel  towards  the  north-east. 


-1 


'  Some  attribute  the  cutaitraphH  ta  s  landslip  or  intlanch?,  sonw  ' 
sn  earthqunki^  and  others  to  the  reujwuiDg  of  an  old  crater  abors  tl 
ConveDt  of  St.  James, 
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Owing  to  the  slight  moisture  there  axe  no  large  forest 
trees  on  Ararat,  which,  however,  is  clothed  with  vege- 
tation to  an  altitude  of  over  11,000  feet  Pasturage 
extends  thence  to  nearly  13,000  feet,  beyond  which  an 
alpine  flora  struggles  up  to  14,200,  which  marks  the 
snow -line.  Its  fauna  is  also  very  poor,  including  on 
the  higher  grounds  little  beyond  a  mountain  goat,  a  species 
of  hare,  and  the  polecat 

The  chief  elevations  are  —  Summit  of  Great  Ararat 
16,916  feet.  Little  Ararat  12,840,  connecting  ridge 
8780,  Upper  Aras  Valley  2800.  This  valley,  in  which 
are  situated  Erivan  and  Echmiadzin,  political  and  spiritual 
capitals  of  Armenia,  separates  Ararat  from  its  northern 
rival,  the  magnificent  Ala-goz,  a  truncated  volcanic  cone 
13,436  feet  high.  With  its  advanced  spurs,  the  Ala-goz, 
or  "  Motley  Mountain,"  so  named  from  the  various  colours 
of  its  pumice,  scoriae,  obsidian  rocks,  and  foliage,  covers  a 
wider  area  than  its  southern  rival 

3.  Hydrography  :  The  KalauSy  Terek,  Kuma,  Ingur, 
Rion,  Kura,  and  Aras  Rivers — Lake  Gok-cha. 

The  Great  Caucasus  forms  a  clearly-defined  water- 
parting  between  the  Terek,  Kuma,  Kalaus,  and  Kuban, 
flowing  from  its  northern  slopes  towards  the  former  Ponto- 
Caspian  Manich  Strait  and  the  Ingur,  Kion,  and  Kura, 
draining  from  its  southern  slopes  to  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  South  of  the  Eion-Kura  depression  the 
hydrographic  system  is  far  more  intricate,  comprising, 
besides  an  inland  drainage,  represented  chiefly  by  Lake 
Gok-cha,  the  farthest  sources  of  the  Aras,  Euphrates, 
and  Chorukh,  which  flow  east  to  the  Caspian,  south  to  the 
l*ersian  Gulf,  and  north-west  to  the  Euxine. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  the  Ponto-Caspian  Strait 
the  Terek  and  Kuma  find  their  way  eastwards  to  the 
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Caspian,  the  Kuban  westwards  to  the  Azov  and  Black 
Seas,  while  the  Kalaua,  a  true  steppe  river,  reaches  dw 
Manich  only  when  swollen  hy  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  spring.  The  Kalaua  has  its  farthest  head-streams  in 
the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  above  Stavropol,  and 
joins  tlie  Manich  exactly  at  the  wat«r-parting  between 
the  Euxiue  and  Caspian,  25  feet  above  sea-leveL  Its 
waters  are  thus  divided  into  two  channels,  flowing  daring 
the  floods  one  through  the  West  Manich  to  the  Azov  Sea, 
the  other  through  the  tjist  Manich  to  the  Caspian. 

The  Terek,  rising  in  a  cirque  8000  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kazbek,  sweeps  round  through 
the  Dariel  Gorge  and  by  Vladikavkaz  northwai-ds  nearlj 
to  the  44th  parallel.  Above  the  Malka,  its  largesl 
affluent,  t!ie  discharge  is  over  17,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  such  a  quantity  of  alluvia  is  washed  down 
that  the  delta  is  encroaching  on  the  Caspian  at  the  nie 
of  about  40  yards'  annually.  Fishing  hamlets  which 
early  in  the  present  century  stood  on  the  coast  are  now 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Baer  asserts  that  the 
Terek  is  contributing  even  more  than  the  Volga  to  Uie 
filling  up  of  the  Caspian.  The  waters  brought  down  are 
doubtless  considerable ;  but  these  are  rapidly  evaporat- 
ing, while  the  sedimentary  matter  remains  continually 
accumulating. 

A  combined  system  of  canalisation  and  drainage  has 
brought  several  hundred  thousand  acres  under  culdvatioii 
about  the  Lower  Terek. 

The  Kuma  has  its  source  nearly  under  the  meridian 
of  Elburz,  and  pursues  a  uniform  north-easterly  course 
towards  the  Caspian,  which  it  occasionally  enters  through 
sevei-al  small  channels  at  a  point  between  the  Terek  and 
Volga  deltas.  Although  a  considerable  stream  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  hills,  it  gradually  contracts  as  it  approaches 
the  coast,  the  diminished  volume  being  due  to  evapora- 


tion,  to  the  absence  of  any  affluents  during  a  i 
course  of  150  miles  through  the  steppe,  and  to  the  irriga- 
tion-works of  the  Kakouk  and  Tatar  stockbreeders  on 
both  sides  of  its  banks.  From  these  combined  causes  , 
the  Kuma  is  often  entirely  exhausted  within  50  or  60 
mUes  of  the  Caspian.  Formerly  the  discharge  was  much 
greater,  as  indicated  by  the  old  channels  aud  dried-up 
watercourses,  some  joining  the  Manich,  some  reaching  the 
coast  at  Serebrakovskaya,  and  all  BtOl  occasionally  flooded. 

The  Xuban  is  the  only  river  flowing  to  the  Euxine 
basin  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.  Its 
farthest  head-stream  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Elburz, 
whence  it  flows  north-west  and  west  to  its  delta  below 
Yekaterinodar.  Here  the  main  branch  continues  to  flow 
westwards  through  tlie  Taman  peninsula  to  the  Black  Sea, 
while  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  diverted  through 
several  smaller  channels  northwards  to  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  floods  the  Tamau 
is  often  swollen  to  the  proportion  of  a  large  stream,  from 
300  to  400  yards  wide  and  over  10  feet  deep.  But  at 
other  times  it  nowhere  exceeds  4  feet,  while  the  Azov 
channels  sometimes  run  dry.  It  is  ascended  during  the 
floods  for  some  miles  by  the  Kerch  steamers,  but  it  is 
pennanently  navigable  only  for  flat-bottomed  craft-  The 
mean  discharge  is  estimated  at  40,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Two  important  rivers  reach  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Western  Caucasus.  These  are  tlie 
Ingur  and  Rion  (Phasis),  whose  basins  are  completely 
enclosed  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  Great  Caucasus, 
the  Mesk,  and  Ajara  ranges.  All  tlie  head-streaniB  of 
the  Ingur  lie  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Adish-tau  and 
Ushba,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Caucasus,  whence 
it  flows  through  mountain  gorges  and  upland  valleys 
down  to  the  coast  near  Redut-Kaleh. 
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The  Hion  also  and  its  chief  tributary  the  Kvi 
rise  at  great  elevations,  the  former  at  the  Pasis-mta  n 
Mount  Garibolo,  the  latter  at  the  Mamisson  Pass  (9520™ 
,  feet).  But  the  Kvirila  soon  reaches  the  Mingrelian 
plains,  where  it  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  IUod  below 
Kutais.  Tlie  joint  stream  enters  tiie  Euxine  at  Poti  close 
to  the  large  Palaiostom  lake  or  lagoon  with  which  it  was 
formerly  connected.  Although  now  cut  off  both  from  the 
sea  nod  the  Rion,  its  partly  marine  fauna  shows  that  this 
now  fresh-water  lake  at  one  time  communicated  with  the 
sea,  thus  forming  the  "  Old  Mouth  "  of  the  Eion.  as  still 
indicated  by  ite  Greek  name,'  Formerly  navigable  for 
nearly  100  miles,  the  Bion  lias  now  scarcely  2  feet  at 
low  water,  and  even  during  the  floods  from  January  to 
June  is  ascended  by  small  croft  only  for  30  miles  faMU 
it6  mouth. 

Both  the  Rion  and  the  Ingur,  whose  basins  compi 
the  ancient  Colchis  of  the  Greeks,'  flow  through  rom 
upland  regions.      Tlie   magnificent   gorges  of  the  ] 
with   their  steep  granite  walla,   are    800   to   1000  1 
high  in  some  places,  and  often  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  ' 
anh-tropical  vegetation.     Tlieir  upland  valleys  are  acces- 
siblo  from  the  Poti-Tiflis  railway  running  up  the  Kion 
valley  to  Kutais  in  Iraeria  (Imeritia). 

South  of  the  Great  Caucasus  the  £ura  (Cyrus)  and 
Aras  (Araxea),  by  far  the  largest  rivers  in  Caucasia,  now 
flow  through  one  mouth  to  the  Caspian.  Yet  they 
belong  mainly  to  two  distinct  Itasins ;  for  although  both 
rise  in  the  Armenian  higlilands,  the  Aras  remains  an 
Armenian  river  for  most  of  ita  course,  whereaa  the  KMt.l 
soon  emerges  in  the  Georgian  plains  and  receives  all  ^H 

I  From  ToXaiit,  old,  and  ffriiia,  mouth. 

'  It  u  remarkabk  that  I  he  Paaia-mlo,  or  "Paais  Peak,"  source  of  tha 
Rion,  still  preaerveB  the  old  name  Phaiit  (read  P'htuii),  bjr  wtiidi  tha  Rios 
iraB  known  to  the  anciiinta. 
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ient8  from  the  Great  Caucasus.  Hence  the 
'liistoricaUy  the  Armeniau,  the  Kura  the  Georgian 
Inently,  and  even  within  the  historic  period 
led  the  Caspian  through  independent  moutlis.^ 
of  their  waters  throughout  their  lower 
comparatively  recent. 
Kura  has  its  source  in  the  Kizil-Gyaduk,  10,340 
the  sea,  whence  it  flows  along  the  east  base  of 
and  Ajara  ranges  north-eastwards  to  about 
parallel,  where  it  receives  several  small  feeders 
east  slopes  of  the  Mesk  water-parting.  It  now 
'ard  to  Mtzkhet  and  Tiflis,  whence  it  pursues 
,-easterly  course  through  a  continuously  broadening 
nDey  to  the  Caspian  below  the  Apsheron  peninsula. 
Above  the  plains  of  Tiflis  it  is  almost  a  mountain  torrent, 
through  a  succession  of  wild  gorges  and  rapids,  in 
4BB  of  which  it  descends  nearly  750  feet  in  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  Soon  after  receiving  the  Tora  and  Alazan,  its 
pit  tributaries  from  the  north,  it  becomes  navigable  for 
ntds  drawing  four  feet  for  a  distance  of  450  miles 
Bimgh  the  Earabagh  and  Mugan  steppes  to  its  mouth. 
Ill  lower  course  is  one  of  the  most  productive  fishing 
puniidB  in  the  world,  teeming  as  it  does  with  enormous 
lUntities  of  sturgeon  and  white  fish. 

The  discharge  of  the  united  Kura  and  Aras  rises  from 
MBly  7000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  winter  to  25,000 
in  Rumner.  Much  of  this  water  might  easily  be  applied 
to  litigating  the  now  arid  but  formerly  productive  Mugan 
Vii  Karabagh  steppes.  Like  most  of  the  other  Cau- 
(wui  rivers,  the  Kura  is  continually  encroaching  on  the 
**.  its  delta  having  advanced  over  60  square  miles 
Ween  the  years  1830  and  1860. 

Tbe  Aras  has  even  a  longer  and  a  much  more  wind- 

Btntio  telU  xa  eipnssly  that  in  his  time  the  Eura  and  Ams  eutered 
*t«»ltam^«p»Mite  mouthB. 
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ing  course  than  the  Kura.  Bising  south  of  Erzerom,  il 
the  foot  of  the  Bingol-dagh  (see  p.  54),  it  flows  for  soaM 
miles  through  Turkish  territory  north-east  to  the  recendy^ 
advanced  Russian  frontier.  Here  it  turns  eastwards  to 
the  Erivan  plain  north  of  Ararat,  whence  it  sweepi 
in  a  semicircle  mostly  between  the  Bussian  and  Peisiiili 
empires  round  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kura. 

Of  the  three  great  closed  basins  of  the  Armenkii 
highlands,  Lake  6ok-cha  is  the  smallest     Yet  it  fills » 
vast  triangular  cavity  540  square  miles  in  extent,  ataa 
elevation  of  6400  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  plateaa,' 
nearly  midway  between  the  Aras  and  Eura  valleys.    lit' 
has  an  extreme  depth  of  250  feet,  and  when  swollen  bf 
the  melting  snows  from  the  surrounding  hills  dischaigei 
its  surplus  waters  through  the  Zanga  towards  the  Ans 
in    the   Erivan    district       On    an   islet   at   its   norQir 
west  extremity  lies  the  historical  Convent  of  Sevan  in 
one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  on  the  globe.     At  the 
opposite  end  the  horizon  is  bounded^  by  the  huge  volcanic 
mass   of  the   extinct  Ala-Polarim  volcano,  whose  lava- 
streams  descend  in  two  channels  to  the  edge  of  the  laka 

4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions:  Cis-Caucasia — Th 
Northern  Steppes  and  Slopes  of  the  CaucasxLs;  TraU- 
Caticasia — Colchis  ;  Georgia  ;  Russian  An)unia. 

The  old  historical  divisions  of  Caucasia — Georgi*> 
Lesghistan,  Imeria,  Mingrelia,  Kabardia,  Abkhasia,  Cii* 
cassia — have  been  completely  swept  away  under  the  ne^ 
order  of  things.  They  were  based  almost  exclusively  ^^ 
ethnical  considerations,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  t-b' 
case  of  the  Circassians  and  Abkhasians,  the  very  ra.^^ 
themselves  have  all  but  disappeared  which  gave  rise  ^ 
these  distinctions.  No  regard  has  even  been  had  for  <J 
great  historic   nations   of   this   region,   and   the  ancit 
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of  Georgia  and  Armenia  are  now  in  official 
tga&ge  replaced  by  the  Russian  Governments  of  TiJlis 
A  Erivan. 

Our  survey  must  therefore  follow  the  great  natural 
rimoiis,  wiiich  are  in  the  north  the  steppe-lands 
Ktching  from  the  Manich  depression  to  the  foot  of  the 
1,  and  the  zone  of  fertile  and  inhabited  uplands  be- 
en Uie  steppe  and  the  alpine  regions  of  the  mEun 
Ogi;  in  the  south  the  nion-Kura  and  the  Aras  basins. 
Travellers  approacMng  the  Great  Caucasus  from  the 
after  crossing  the  Manich  depression  are  not  for  a 
sensible  of  any  marked  change  of  scene.  The 
level  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  are  still  con- 
lout  any  perceptible  break  south-eastwards  far 
l^imto-Caspiaii  isthmus.  From  the  borders  of  the 
it  of  Saratov  and  the  Don  Kossak  domain  right 
tiie  advanced  spurs  of  the  Great  Caucasus  the 
almost  perfectly  flat,  broken  only  here  and 
ft  few  low  hills  or  ridges. 
i&ia  extensive  region,  comprising  fully  half  of  all 
is  divided  into  two  natural  sections,  each  with 
physical  features.  First  come  the  lowlands 
southwards  to  the  Kuban,  Malta,  and  Terek 
following  the  line  of  their  course  seawards, 
ia  a  true  steppe  land,  interrupted  only  here  and 
by  a  few  deep  furrows.  It  is  marked  by  an  almost 
•^  absence  of  timber  beyond  a  few  small  plantations  in 
"» Mighbonrhood  of  Stavropol.  There  is  also  a  great 
« of  moisture,  most  of  the  streams  running  quite  dry 
m  fflmmer,  while  the  lakes  in  the  northern  districts  are 
"""ly  brackish.  Here  the  great  evil  is  the  want  of 
"""  ibr  irrigation  purposes.  Tlie  black  loamy  soil  is 
""""slly  highly  productive,  yielding  heavy  crops  of  cereals 
"o  rid)  pastim^  whenever  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently 
"■"^Wt      But  the  summers  are  mostly  rainless,  the 
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long  droughts  and  great  heat  reducing  the  steppe  veget^ 
tion  to  a  fine  dust,  which  forms  dense  clouds  sometanil 
covering  the  whole  horizon,  and  wafted  to  great  *^''«*ynftij 
by  the  winds. 

The  second  section  stretches  along  the  foot  of 
main  range  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  for 
distance  of  over  450  miles,  but  contracting  in 
places  to  a  width  of  from  20  to  30  miles.  Here 
luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and  the  genial  climate 
the  traveller  of  the  Mississippi  prairies.  The  steppe 
soon  merges  in  a  boundless  park-land,  bordered 
wards  by  the  mighty  central  range  with  its  bo\ 
granite  and  basalt  crags  and  glittering  glaciers,  noiilH 
wards  by  broad  rivers,  east  and  west  by  two  seas.  Yt 
even  here  agriculture  has  been  but  slightly  devdopet 
and  apart  from  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  land,  tti 
whole  region  is  still  virgin  soiL  It  produces  when  tiW 
magnificent  crops,  and  the  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  5 
or  6  feet. 

At  either  extremity  of  the  range  are  the  two  re- 
markable naphtha-producing  peninsulas  of  Taman  ani 
Apsheron.  Of  its  other  natural  products  very  Utde  » 
yet  known,  although  the  presence  of  silver,  lead,  anl 
copper  has  long  been  placed  beyond  doubt  Many  of 
the  hillmen  cast  their  bullets  fix^m  the  lead  or  copper 
they  pick  up  on  the  surface,  and  near  Elburz  there  is  9Xi 
abundance  of  common  pyrites,  which  they  utilise  in  th® 
manufacture  of  their  gunpowder.  Granites,  magnificeft^ 
green  and  red  porphyries,  various-coloured  marbles,  ^^ 
rock-crystal,  exist  in  great  quantities,  while  extreme^! 
copious  mineral  waters  of  every  description  and  cP^ 
combined  with  the  inexhaustible  naphtha  springs  p^ 
mise  to  prove  a,  future  source  of  permanent  wealth 
the  country. 

Trans-Caucasia,  comprising  the  Kion-Kura  and  A^ 
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even  greater  economic  importance  than 
northern  division.  Here  is  the  great  commercial 
between  the  two  seas  leading  from  Poti  through 
to  Baku.  Here  is  the  historic  domain  of  the 
nation,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
races,  and  Tiflis  the  former  capital  of 
States  has  naturally  been  selected  as  the 
centre  of  the  new  Russian  Govemmeut  of  Cau- 
Here  all  the  streams  are  perennial,  while  the 
alone  discharges  a  far  greater  volume  than 
'iSU  the  northern  rivers  combined.  Here  are  some 
most  productive  fisheries  and  one  of  the  finest 
growing  countries  in  the  world.  Here  amongst 
lUier  mineral  treasures  is  Mount  Kulpi,  a  prodigious 
■tlB  of  rock-salt  in  the  Upper  Aras  valley,  the  salt- 
Bines  of  which  are  in  some  places  over  200  feet  thick. 
IMiough  almost  continuously  worked  since  prehistoric 
^DCB,  as  shown  by  the  implements  frequently  picked  up 
Ailing  from  the  stone  age,  these  mines  show  no  sign  of 
nhaostion,  and  the  Armenians  have  a  tradition  that 
Hoah  drew  his  supplies  from  this  source.  The  present 
SToage  yield  is  about  16,000  tons  yearly,  although  the 
•oildngs  are  carried  on  iu  the  most  primitive  fashion. 

The  Rion  basin,  the  Colchis  of  the  ancients,  has  been 
fcnions  from  the  remotest  times  for  its  surprising  fertility 
umI  resources  of  every  kind.  The  legendary  Argonautic 
etpedition  was  fabled  to  have  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Greeks  to  recover  from  this  r^on  the  golden  fleece, 
mtilein  of  boundless  wealth.  It  is  completely  enclosed 
'njin  amphitheatre  of  billq  sweeping  round  from  Suk- 
Imm-Kfileh  to  Batilm,  and  now  crossed  by  tlie  Poti-Tiflis 
wlwjrat  the  Suram  Pass  in  the  Mesk  range  some  3000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

This  pass  leads  directly  down  to  the  ancient  kingdom 
wGeoi^  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Kara,  baain. 
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The  deprcBsion  through  which  this  river  flows  may  be 
rejjarded  as  a  dried-up  fiord  or  inlet  of  the  Caspian, 
which  formerly  penetrated  between  the  Great  Caucasus 
and  the  Armenian  highlands  across  the  southern  pordon 
of  the  Ponto-Caspian  isthmus  westwards  to  the  Mesk  and 
Anjara  ranges.  The  lower  section  of  this  basin,  com- 
prising the  Mugan  and  Karabagh  steppes,  is  now  mostly 
waste  land.  But  the  traces  of  ancient  canals,  and  the 
ruins  of  many  villages,  caravansarais,  and  even  towns, 
show  that  it  was  once  highly  cultivated  and  thickly 
inhabited.'  It  is  now  visited  only  by  the  Tatar  nomads, 
in  spring,  when  the  rainfall  produces  herbage. 

Higher  up  rice  was  formerly  cultivated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kura  above  tlie  Alazan  confluence.  But 
the  raids  of  neighbouring  Lesgbian  marauders  caused  the 
irrigation  works  to  be  abandoned,  and  during  the  present 
century  the  Karayazi  steppe  between  the  Kura  and  Yora 
has  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature.  An  attempt,  however,  has 
now  been  made  by  the  construction  of  the  "  Mary  Canal" 
to  bring  tliis  tract  once  more  under  cultivation.  The 
recently-executed  surveys  also  show  that  over  5,000,00(* 
acres  in  the  Lower  Kura  valley  might  again  be  easily 
rendered  productive.  Much  of  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
black  loam,  and  many  of  the  old  canals  might  be  restored 
and  extended  at  a  moderate  outlay. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  of  this  r^ion  is  notori- 
ously malarious,  and  farther  north  the  Baku  coast  district 
is  still  subject  to  violent  eaithquakes.  The  centre  o( 
the  seismic  action  seems  to  be  the  town  of  Shemakha, 
which   was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

'  Some  of  l!ieB6  cannla  were  iienrly  100  miles  long,  nnd  on  one  of  then 
itood  the  groat  city  of  Bilgan,  destroyed  fay  Jenghis  Khan.  When  Timni 
restored  the  canal  Bilgan  roie  agaio  from  its  ruins  >□<!  ccntinaed  to 
flourish  till  the  close  of  the  BCventeenth  century.  But  the  subscqiieil 
wars  Rith  the  Daghestan  hillmcn  again  caused  the  irorka  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  Bilgan  again  diiappeand. 
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1  suffered  so  severely  in  1859  that  the  adminia- 

lias  since  been  transferred  to  Baku. 

B  Alas  basin,  comprising  that  portion  of  Armenia 

B  now  included  in  Russian  territory,  differs  in  no 

ftfix>m  the  Armenian  highlands  politically  belong- 

^itkey  and  Persia.     Here  also  the  most  salient 

istics  are  the  long  ranges  intersecting  the  plateau 

■   direction,   and   dividing   it   into   a   number  of 

iarid  steppes,  sparsely  peopled  and  almost  treeless. 

~~     falling  abruptly  towards  the   Kion  basin  are 

1  there  thinly  wooded ;  but  the  TrMetes  and  their 

erlooking  the  Kura  valley  often  present  nothing 

t  rocky  surfaces  for  miles  together. 

lately   north-weat   of  Alexandrapol  rises   the 

B  Chaldyr  plateau.     North  of  it  ilows  the  Upper 

!  intersecting  the  Armenian  frontier  hills,  and 

f  a  natural  approach   to   the   frontier  district  of 

I  between  Kara  and  Batilm.     This  recently-an- 

lict  also  consists  of  a  treeless  tableland  about 

t  above  the  sea,  and  enclosed  north  and  south 

,  inaccessible  hills.     Southwards  stretches  the 

^}iUt«au   of   Kars,   cast   of  which   the   Arpa-chai 

I  down  to  the  Upper  Aras,  which  here  flows 

tl  the  plains  of  Erivan  between  Ararat  and  Ala-goz. 

I  is  almost   the   only   comparatively   low  and  well- 

««1  level  tract  in  the  whole  of  the  Anueuiau  high- 

I   Ws,  and  here  is,  so  to  say,  the   focus  of  the  Armenian 

'"'Mfl,  where  are  centred  all  its  moat  hallowed  associa- 

''"M.    The  highway  approaching  it  from  the  north-west 

tt  £tu^  with   the   ruins   of  Ani,  Vardzia,   and    other 

""^ttt  cities,  recalling  ihe  former  greatness  of  the  land. 

But  a  far  more  sacred  spot  is  the  venerable  Convent 
«  tchiniadzin  at  the  southern  foot  of  Ala-goz,  residence 
'"  1m  Armenian  "  KathoUcos,"  who  rules  with  a  pleni- 
iwe  o(  Bpiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  two  raillious  of 
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Gregorian   Christiana   scattered  over  the  continent  from 
the  Bosphonis  to  the  Ganges. 

5.  Climate:  Sain/aU. 

Ko  other  region  of  the  same  extent  presents  bo  great 
a  diversity  of  climate  as  Caucasia.  This  is  due  partlj  to 
its  peculiar  position  between  two  inland  seas,  at  the 
southern  verge  of  the  Bussian  steppes  and  at  the  uort^- 
westem  edge  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  partly  to  the  extreme 
deviations  in  the  general  relief  of  the  land  ranging  from 
the  low-lying  Mingrelian  plains  to  the  Elburz  Peak  nearly 
19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Being  exposed  to  the  northern  winds  sweepit^  over 
the  Kuasian  steppes,  Cis-Caucasia  is  both  drier  and  colder 
than  the  southern  slopes.  Hence  many  of  the  rivers  here 
run  out  during  the  summer  heats  before  reaching  the- 
coast,  and  are  ice-bound  in  winter;  whereas  in  Trans- 
Caucasia  all  the  streams  are  perennial,  and  frozen  only  in 
exceptionally  hard  seasons.  For  anali^ous  reasons  the 
western  section,  receiving  the  moist  and  relatively  warm 
atmospheric  currents  from  the  Euxine,  enjoys  a  far  higher 
winter  temperature  and  greater  abundance  of  moisture 
than  the  eastern  slopes  facing  the  Caspian  and  arid 
Turkomau  deserts.  Here  the  contrast  between  the  rain- 
less and  sultry  Mugan  and  Karabagh  steppes  of  the  Lower 
Kura  and  the  moist  and  moderately  hot  Riou  basin  is 
very  strildng.  In  general,  the  rainfall  is  three  times 
heavier  on  the  western  slopes  than  on  the  Central  Cau- 
casus, and  from  eight  to  ten  times  more  copious  than  ofl 
the  east  side  of  the  Daghestan  ranges.  So  little  moistun 
is  brought  from  the  Caspian  that  at  times  no  rain  foils 
for  six  months  together  in  the  Lower  Kura  basin. 

Although  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much 
greater  in  the  Caucasus  than  in  the  Alps  and  ryrenees. 
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lean  aTintial  temperature  is  much  the  same  in  all 

highland  regions.     Thus,  while  Caucasia  and  Swit- 

d&nd  have  a  common  mean,  the  temperature  varies  in 

latter  about  18°,  in  the  former  as  much  as  25°  or  26° 

men  winter  and  summer.,     Hence  in  its  extremes  the 

climate  resembles  the  Asiatic,  in  its  general 

European,  so   that  the   region   is   a  land   of 

in  its  climatic  as  well  as  in  other  features. 


6.  Flora  and  Fauna. 

Ibransitional  cliaracter  is  especially  conspicuous  in 

Itble   and  animal   kingdoms.     In  some   respects 

3  to  he  a  land  of  dispersion,  where  certain 

I  species,  such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and 

B-fruit  trees,  became  differentiated,  and  thence 

t  and  west  over  the  two  continents.     Plants 

t  are  found  in  such  variety  and  abundance  on 

S  of  the  main  range,  but  especially  in  the  £ion 

t  they  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  typical  vegetable 

Ktfaia  region. 

mthem  limits  of  Trans-Caucasia,  lying  under  the 
illels  as  Central  Italy,  are  the  natural  home  of 
I,  orange,  citron,  vine,  and  mulberry.  The  %'ine 
a  at  great  perfection,  especially  in  the  Georgian  pro- 
I  Tmce  of  Kakhetia,  which  is  famous  for  its  fiery  vintages. 
I  Hie  pUnt  has  in  recent  years  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
I  fteoidium;  but  large  quantities  are  still  produced  of  a 
I  TOj  tull-bodied  wine,  which  is  now  largely  used  for  im- 
[fifliiiS  the  flavour  of  inferior  sorts.  The  vine,  like  the 
""iK-fraits,  is  probably  indigenous  in  Caucasia. 

neavy  crops  of  rice,  maize,  wheat,  and  other  cereals 
t*«cellent  quahty,  are  raised  on  all  the  lowland  tracts  on 
■wh  »iks  of  the  Great  Caucasus,  wherever  water  can  be 
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obtained  in  sufficient  abundance.  But  the  abandonmei^ 
of  the  old  irrigation  works,  especially  in  the  Middle  an^ 
Lower  Kura  valley,  and  the  increasing  dryness  on 
north  side,  have  reduced  to  barren  wastes  extensive 
tricts  where  these  crops  were  formerly  widely  cultii 
The  fruits  of  Southern  Bussia,  such  as  the  pear,  pli 
cherry,  and  walnut,  flourish  on  the  northern  slopes  and^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  Kuma,  and  Kuban.  j 

In  the  profound  and  precipitous  mountain  goigesdl 
the  central  range,  where  a  solitary  sunbeam  seldom  jfom 
trates,  not  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow.     But  em( 
from  these  abysses,  we  sometimes  fancy  ourselves 
ported  to  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland,  with  then 
luxuriant  pastures,  rich  woodlands,  and  foaming  monntm^ 
torrents.     Here   the   forest   zone    stretches  along  boA 
sides  of  the  Great  Caucasus  for  a  distance  of  500  miH 
with  a  breadth  varjdng  from  10  to  20  miles.     On  tie 
heights  grow  the  maple,  lime,  ash,  fir,  pine,  beech,  and 
larch ;  farther  down  the  oak,  chestnut,  several  species  of 
poplar,  the  plantain,   box,  and  walnut     In  the  valleyi 
thrive  most  southern  fruits,  as  well  as  the  loveliest  flowe^ 
ing  slirubs ;  and  in  the  more  favoured  spots  the  cotton 
and  olive.     Conspicuous  amongst  the  flowering  shrubs  is 
the  Azalea  Pontica,  one  of  the   glories  of  the  vegetable 
world,  rivalling  the  Himalayan  rhododendron  in  the  rich- 
ness, variety,  and  splendour  of  its  blossom.     It  reaches 
an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  where  the  deep -red  autumn 
tints    of   its  foliage    offer  a  surprising   contrast   to  the 
sombre  green  of  the  surroimding  conifers.     A  species  of 
tea  grows  wild  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  ^lingreliafl 
highlands,  and  on  the  Caspian  seaboard  the  Tatars  raise 
crops  of  madder  and  saffron.     In  the  hot  moisture-charged 
atmosphere  of  Abkhasia  and  Mingrelia  the  vegetatiou  is 
marvellously  luxuriant;    but  man  and  nature  ahke  i^ 
here  still  in  a  wild   state.     Wheat  and  rice  no  dou.^ 
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in  the  valleys,  but  the  natives  themselves  grow 
but  millet,  some  barley,  and  maize.     As  a  rule, 
fhese  cereals  reach  a  higher  elevation  than  in  the  Alps. 
is  cultivated  by  the  Osses  in  the  central  ranges  up 
tOOO  feet^  while  wheat  thrives  at  6500,  and  maize  at 
(^  in  all  the  sheltered  southern  valleys. 
The  flora  of  Sussian  Armenia,  a  land  appsurently  of 
led  moisture,  is  incomparably  poorer  than  that  of 
proper.     The  few  forest  tracts  consist  chiefly  of 
beeches,  aspens,  and  especially  poplars.     But  here 
eharacteristic  plant  is  the  curious  nolbond,  a  magni- 
species    of   elm,    with   enormous   leafy  branches, 
which  the  solar  rays  never   penetrate.      This 
'-ornamental   tree  is  absolutely   unknown  beyond 
limits  of  the  Aras  basin.     Of  cultivated  plants  the 
besides  cereals,  including  rice,  are  the  apricot,  cotton, 
and  the  vine,  which  in  some  places  yields  a  highly- 
¥rine,  somewhat  like  Madeira. 
Ihe  Caucasian  fauna,  like  that  of  similar  highland 
ifioiis  elsewhere,  is  far  less  varied  than  its  flora.     The 
l^er  sometimes  ventures  across  the  Persian  frontier,  and 
tte  leopard  and  hyena  are  also  met  in  the  Lower  Kura 
9ai  Aias  basins.     The  lowland  thickets  and  sedgy  river- 
hob  are  the  favoured  haunts  of  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
Althftfrian  and  Mingrelian  forests  are  still  infested  by  the 
{Qtiher,  wolf,  lynx,  and  bear.     The  Caucasian  bear,  not 
*^  formidable  species,  reaches  no  higher  than  about 
MOO  feet,  above   which  a  few  herds  of  the  bison  or 
^■at,  wrongly  identified  with  the  aurochs,  still  linger  in 
ftftu^and  forests  on  the  slopes  of  Elburz.     Still  higher 
tp  the  chamois  and  Mr,  a  species  of  ibex,  frequent  the 
^e  valleys  along  the  central  range.     A  wider  range 
*  enjoyed  by  the  martin,  blue  fox,  squirrel,  hare,  fish 
^1  and  some  other  wild  animals  of  smaller  size.     On 
"fc  >whole,  game  is  abundant,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the 

2  B 
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low-lying  and  unhealthy  wooded  tracts  along  the  nortlMH 
slopes  of  the  Caucasos  {Clive  PkUlips-WoUey).  I 

Pre-eminent  amongst  the  domestic  animals  are 
homed  cattle  of  the  Ingur  and  Bion  basins.     Here 
are  two  tine  breeds,  one  small  and  actiye,  the  other 
magniticent    size    and    symmetrical    proportions,   s 
oriinnally    from    Ukranian    stock.      The    horses,   mi 
asc^es.  goats,  and  other  domestic  animals  of  this  regicm, 
all  alike  noted  for  their  fine  proportions  and  good  qi 

In  general  the  Great  Caucasus  may  be  regarded 
parting-line  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  y 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  Cis-Gaucasian  flora  and 
Wing  more  allied  to  the  western,  those  of  Trans-Can 
to  the  eastern  continent 


7.  Inhahit'iiits:  Varied  Ethnical  and  Linguistic  Elcmtntt 
— Tabulati'd  Scheme  of  the  Caucasian  AhorigvM^^ 
T7u'  GtonjianSy  Mingrelians,  Imcrians,  Circassians,  Jk' 
J:hasia!i<,  Chechcnzes,  Lcsijhians,  Osses;  Nan-CaucatiM 
Intruding  Jiaces. 

C'auciisia  is  inhabited  by  a  higliland  population,  com- 
prising i\  inultiplieity  of  distinct  ethnical  elements  ebft' 
where  ahiiost  without  a  parallel  The  most  varied  tribes, 
speaking  fundamentally  distinct  languages,  here  dwdl 
in  the  closest  proximity,  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the 
Russian  Slavs,  southwartls  by  the  Armenian,  Kurdish,  anl 
Persian  Iranians.  But  in  comparatively  recent  times  all 
these,  besides  the  Tatars  and  other  alien  races,  have  })ene- 
ti-ated  into  the  Kura,  Terek,  Kuma,  and  Kulmn  basins. 

The  popular  view  is,  that  we  have  in  tlie  Caucasus 
the  remnants  or  fragments  of  the  peoples  who  have  from 
time  to  time  been  driven  into  these  recesses  from  the 
surrounding  lands,  or  who   have   passed   through  theso 
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ids  dniiiig  the  ceaseless  flow  of  prehistoric  and 
[uent  migration  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
But  this  view  was  combated  by  Professor  Virchow 
the   Archaeological    Congress   held   at   Tiflis   in   the 
of  1881,  and  will  be  farther  dealt  with  in  the 
idix  to  this  volume.      Here  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
that  the  Caucasus  could  not  have  been  a  highway 
mjgratioii  when  the  ice-fields  descended  much  lower 
at    present,    and   that    the    numerous    Caucasian 
with    the  single  exception    of  the  Ossetian, 
no  kind  of  affinity  with  those  elsewhere  current. 
Partly    on    geographical,    but   mainly    on   linguistic 
ids,  all  the  Caucasian  ra6es  are  here  grouped  rather 
rflttn  classified  in  four  great  divisions  as  under : — 


Ikfnr 


GMen 


Iibiid 


I.  Southern  Division. 

{KaHveli  Stock,) 
East  of  Mesk  range  to  Tiflis  district 
Imeria  (Imeritia)     .         .        .        . 


Mingrclia 


Lazistan 

Upper  Ingur  and  Tskhenis  valleys 

V  Sources  of  Alazan  and  Yora 

II.  Western  Division. 


rUbych 
-|  Sha^wmch . 


1,150,000 


Left  bank  Kuban 

Coast  of  Euxine,  N.  of 

Ingur  River 
N.  and  K  of  Elburz     . 


188,000 


QMckeu 


III.  Eastern  Division. 


In 


Kist 

Tush 

Kftrabulok 


Right  bank  Upper  and  \ 
'    Middle  Terek  .        ./ 


164,000 
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Le^hUn 


Atbt 

Kazi-Kamyksh. 
Andi 
Duvo 
Dido 
Duodez 
Ude  . 
Kabachi  . 
^  Kurini 


Daghestla 


517,000 


•  y 


IV.  Central  Diyisiox. 

Oas  or  Osse- TBoth   slopes    of   Great  Caucasos   about  \ 
tian  .        .  \     Kazbek / 


110.000 


The  Gcorffiam,  Mirufrelians,  and  Tmerians, 

None  of  the  Caucasian  people  except  the  (jeoigianfl 
possess  any  historic  importance.  Direct  descendants  of 
the  old  IlK?rians,^  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  tie 
I^opuliition  in  the  Governments  of  Tiflis  and  Kutais,  and 
although  essentially  a  lowland  race,  bear  a  marked 
n^seuiblance  to  the  Imerians  and  other  liighland  mem- 
Ivrs  of  the  Kartvelian  (Kartalinian)  family.  The 
term  Gnisia  or  Georgia,^  does  not  occur  till  medKe>'al 
times,  when  it  came  into  use  after  the  north-eastern 
ilivir^ioii  of  Kiikhetia  l>ecame  detached  from  the  old  Kart- 
velian kiiiL!:dom.  Since  the  annexation  to  Russia  this 
old  uatitaial  name,  tnulitionally  traced  to  a  Kartlos,  grand- 
son t»f  Xoah,  has  again  come  into  favour. 

Tlu'  several  branches  of  the  Kartvelian  stock  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  often-repeated  remark,  that  the 
less  tavoured  tlie  land  the  more  industrious  and  intelligent 
are  its  inhabitants.  The  magnificent  race  occupying 
Unver  Mingrelia,  who  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the 

*  Tin*  im'st'iit  tyi»e  and  even  the  head-dress  are  absolutely  identical 
>Nith  thosi' of  the  statuettes  found  in  the  numerous  graves  dating  from 
t'lasaio  times  scatteri'd  over  the  land. 

*  The  name  Geonjuij  of  which  Gnisia  is  merely  the  Russian  form,  hw 
l)een  referretl  to  the  national  saint,  George,  by  whom  they  were  early  con- 
verted from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
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bestowed  on  their  fertile  aoil,  are  a  hopelessly 
■nt  and  poverty-stricken  people.  Allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  enervating  climate;  but 
where  the  southern  are  far  outstripped  in  energy 
1  enterprise  by  the  northern  tribes. 
The  be^  conditions  of  existence  are  found  at  about 
elevation  of  4000  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  tlie  vine 
I  Sonrishes,  sericulture  is  possible,  maize  and  millet 
I  good  returns,  and  wheat  prevails  on  heavy  soils. 
!  industry  meets  with  a  fair  reward.  The  natives, 
bough  not  groui>ed  together  in  lai^e  centres  of  popula- 
1,  are  still  found  in  more  compact  masses  than  in  the 
lowlands,  where  the  agricultural  villages  are 
,  by  solitary  farmsteads.  Here  rice,  cotttm,  and 
^tx^cal  fniita  might  easily  be  cultivated ;  but  notliing 
le,  and  the  people  remain  poor.  Much  more  proa- 
B  are  their  northern  kinsmen,  who  are  comiielled  by 
I  kea  favourable  conditions  to  work  for  their  living, 
1  are  not  free  fixim  anxiety  for  the  winter  season. 
lir  dwellings  are  also  more  substantially  built,  their 
dt  require  to  be  housed,  the  vine  must  be  carefully 
laed  and  pruned,  the  silkworm  needs  constant  atten- 
■,  the  wooded  slopes  must  he  cleared,  the  ground 
(DiRs  hoe  and  spade  to  pi'ovide  sufficient  for  the  suste- 
■ce  of  the  family.  Hence  the  Imerian  is  a  better  agri- 
t  than  the  lowland  Mingrelian,  and  the  higher  we 
iBid  the  more  industrious  become  the  kindred  tribes. 

Although  speaking  one  of  the  harshest  languages  in 
Inana,  where  a  surprisingly  harsh  phonetic  system  is  the 
in,  the  Georgian  race  is  distinguished  by  a  passionate 
lifiof  song  and  musia  In  the  home,  in  the  tavern,  of 
*Wi  they  are  unfortunately  constant  visitors,  in  tJie 
iwrWr-place,  at  all  their  feasts  and  social  gatherings,  the 

iSuWdiaiis  are  perpetually  singing  or  shouting  to  the 
"oanpaniment  of  their  tambourines,  their  balalaikas,  and 
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other  stringed  instruments.  Even  their  daily  occupation 
and  their  field  operations  are  relieved  by  a  concert  of 
voices,  whose  cadence  ia  adapted  to  the  movement  of  their 
varioua  pursuits. 


The  Circassians  and  AhkfuMians. 

Although  their  domain  has  been  largely  encroached 
upon  by  Tatars  from  the  east,  Armenians  from  the  south, 
and  Slavs  from  the  north,  the  Georgians  still  constituK 
the  most  compact  and  homogeneous  nationality  in  Caucasia. 
But  more  typical  representatives  of  the  Caucasian  raos 
are,  or  rather  were,  the  Cherkesses  or  Circassians,  formerly 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the  Western  nations. 
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Kir  domain  seems  to  liave  at  oiie  time  extended  round  the 
nine  seaboard,  as  fur  as  the  Strait  of  Kercli.     But  they 
BE  for  centuries  coniined  by  the  advancing  Little  fius- 
■M  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Kul^au,  and  now 
Be  their  final  reduction  in  18ti4,  after  a  heroic  resist- 
»  maintained  for  generations,  nearly  all  their  lands  have 
ED  occupied  by  the  Great  Russians.      A  few  scattered 
raps  still  cling  to  their  ancient  homes  along  the  course 
the  Kaban  and  its  affluents ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
lion  withdrew  after  the  conquest  into  Turkish  territory, 
i  isolated  Cherkess  communities  ai'e  now  found  dis- 
over  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  Balkan 
Here   they   have    acquired    an    unenviable 
for    lawless   and    turbulent    habits.       But   the 
character  should  rather  be  studied  in  the  moun- 
Eastnesses,  where  the  race  was  moulded. 
A  similar  fate  has  overtaken  the  kindred  and  neigh- 
Abkhasiaiis,  of  whom  20,000  migrated  to  Turkey 
the  late  Eussian  war.     Their  territory  is  now  re- 
to  8  narrow  tract  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
of  the  Ingur  basin,  where  they  are  hemmed  in  by 
fie  Kartvelians,  Tatars,  and  Great  Bussians.     The  Tatars, 
'"'bo  Are  here  isolated,  separate  the  Abkhasians  from  their 
teaate  kinsmen,  the  Kabardians  of  the  Central  Caucasus. 
The  eastern  division,  whose  most  representative  mem- 
tea  ue  the  Chechenzes  and  Lesghian  Avars,  have  also 
Wen  encroached  upon,  especially  by  the  Nogai  and  Kumik 
T»tatt,  who  have  long  been  settled  on  the  Caspian  coast, 
loulh  of  the  Terek,  and  more  recently  by  the  Eiis.'iiana, 
<!»  biive  penetrated  into  the  Chechenz  territory  as  far 
iwlh  aa  Vladikavkaz. 


ITie  Checkeiizes,  Lesghians,  and  Osscs. 
ilie  Southern   (Kartvelian)   and   Western   divisions. 
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amid  much  physical  diversity^  aie  at  least  characterised 
by  linguistic  unity.  For  the  original  identity  of  all  the 
numerous  Kartvelian  dialects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  Cherkess,  Abkhasian,  and  Kabardian,  is 
an  accepted  conclusion  of  compaiative  philology.  Bat 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  specialists,  who  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  study,  has  hitherto  failed  to  introduce  much 
order  into  the  Babel  of  tongues  still  current  amongst  the 
innumerable  tribes  of  the  Eastern  division.  Here  diere 
are  at  least  five  stock  languages,  probably  more,  which  can 
be  afiUiated  neither  to  each  other  nor  to  any  other  known 
forms  of  speech. 

Even  the  Cliechenzes,  by  fEu*  the  most  important 
nation  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  are  split  up  into  some 
twenty  ilifterent  groups,  each  with  a  distinct  language. 
They  occupy  the  whole  of  West  Daghestan,  between  the 
Usses  anil  the  Avars,  and  long  maintained  a  hopeless 
struggle  under  Khazi-MoUa  and  Shamyl  (Samuel)  against 
the  Kussiaus.  Even  more  fanatical  Muhammadans  than 
the  Western  Clierkesses,  they  fought  with  the  dauntless 
valour  inspired  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  a  passionate 
love  of  freedom.  Since  their  reduction  in  1859  laige 
nuiiilK?rs  migrated  to  Turkish  Armenia,  where  most  of 
them  perished  of  want  and  hardships  of  every  description. 

Iiivalling  the  Clierkesses  in  valour  and  physical 
l>eauty,  the  Chechenzes  surjmss  them  in  generosity  and 
self-resi>ect.  Their  love  of  finery  amidst  the  squalor  of 
their  WTetched  highland  \'illages  is  very  remarkable. 
!Men  and  women  dressed  in  rich  flowing  garments,  worn 
with  admirable  grace,  are  often  met  residing  in  damp  and 
gloomy  underground  hovels,  or  in  huts  formed  of  inter- 
woven branches,  or  of  huge  stones  thrown  loosely  together. 

The  Osses  or  Ossetians,  who  call  themselves  Iron, 
constitute  the  fourth  di\'ision  of  the  Caucasian  races. 
But  while  the  other  three  may  be  regarded  as  indigenous, 
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the  Osses  are  certainly  intruders  of  Aryan  stock.  They 
occupy  the  most  central  part  of  the  Great  Caucaisus  along 
both  slopes  of  the  Kazbek,  where  they  are  conterminous 
with  various  tribes  of  aU  the  other  divisions — Kartvelians 
on  the  south-west  and  south-east;  Chechenzes  on  the 
north-east;  Kabards  on  the  north-west  Of  fair  com- 
plexion, robust,  of  a  somewhat  heavy  and  sluggish  tem- 
perament, and  lacking  the  graceful  carriage  of  the  oUier 
highlanders,  these  Ossetians  seem  to  resemble  the  Germans 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Aryan  family.  Yet 
their  language  belongs  to  the  Iranian  group,  and  the 
national  name  of  Iron  has  been  accepted  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  Persian  origin. 

Non-Caucasian  Intruding  Saces, 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  Russian  Slavs,  Nogais, 
and  other  Tatars,  the  more  important  intruding  peoples 
are  the  Armenians,  who  have  advanced  from  the  Aras  to 
the  Kura  basin ;  the  Kurds,  some  of  whom  have  pene- 
trated north  to  the  Rion  basin ;  the  Greeks,  numerous  in 
the  district  west  of  Tiflis ;  the  Tats  and  Talyshes  of  the 
Baku  district,  akin  to  the  Iranian  Tajiks ;  lastly,  a  German 
colony  from  Wlirtemberg  settled  in  a  few  isolated  com- 
munities in  the  Kura  basin  east  of  Tiflis. 

These  German  colonists  present  a  most  remarkable 
anthropological  problem.^ 

There  is  also  a  very  old  Jewish  element  in  several 
parts  of  Caucasia,  but  nearly  everywhere  assimilated  in 
speech  and  habits  to  the  surrounding  peoples.  A  number 
of  places  known  by  the  name  of  Jut-Kend,  or  "  Jewish 
Town,"  are  now  occupied  by  communities  claiming  Tatar 
descent,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Baku  district  have  adopted 
the  Persian  garb  and  speech.     These  latter  are  said  to 

^  See  Mdmoire  sur  V EthnographU  de  la  Perse,  p.  14. 
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have  arrived  from  Persia  during  the  time  of  the  Sassanide 
and  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  be  descended  bm 
the  Israelites,  who  were  removed  to  Persia  after  the  fin 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Salmanazar.  This  viei 
seems  confirmed  by  the  family  names  still  current  amongBl 
them,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  whid 
have  been  elsewhere  obsolete  for  over  2000  years. 

The  prevailing  religions  in  Caucasia  are  Christiaiiit)r 
and  Muhammadanism,  with  almost  everywhere  a  sub- 
stratum of  the  old  pagan  superstitions.  Thus  the 
Khevsurs,  who  belong  to  an  extremely  interesting  group 
of  tribes  clustered  round  Mount  Borbalo,  about  the  souicea 
of  the  Aragva,  Yora,  and  Alazan,  have  developed  a  fom 
of  Christianity  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  type.  Having 
been  followers  of  the  Prophet  before  they  were  ChristiaM^ 
and  heathens  before  their  conversion  to  Islam,  they  keep 
the  Friday  with  their  Moslem  neighbours,  and  the  Sunday 
with  tlie  Georgians,  intermingling  the  worship  of  trees  and 
of  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  with  more  orthodox  rites. 
Their  chief  deity  seems  to  be  the  God  of  War,  and  thej 
also  do  homage  to  the  Mother  of  the  Earth,  the  Archangel 
of  Property,  the  Angel  of  the  Oak,  and  many  other  lesser 
gods  and  angels.  Yet  they  are  very  proud  of  their 
Christianity.  The  Khevsurs  are  also  probably  the  only 
jxjople  in  the  world  who  still  wear  armour. 

8.  Topography :  Stavropol  —  Vladikavkaz  —  Derhttd-^ 
Baku — Poti —  Tiflis — Kars  — BatHm — Erivan-^ 
Alcxa  ndrapol — Shusha — Nakhiclwvan. 

In  Western  Caucasia  there  are  no  towns  of  any  si^ 
Vekatorinoilar,  capital  of  the  Kuban  province  above  ^ 
delta  of  that  river,  is  an  important  agricultural  cea^^ 
much  frequented  during  the  autumn  fairs,  when  prod^ 
to  the  amount  of  over  £320,000  is  usually  disposed 
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iak  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  a  thriving  seaport  and  fish- 
l  station,  and  although  founded  so  recently  as  1848 
B  already  become  the  largest  place  on  the  whole  Cau- 
nan  seaboard.  Tamau,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
mnsula,  is  a  mere  village,  and  Sukhum-E^aleh  on  the 
bkbasiaTi  coast,  although  possessing  a  safe  and  deep  har- 
oar,  is  noted  for  its  dolphin  fishery. 


Stavropol  and  Vladikavkaz, 

Stavropol,  capital  of  the  government  of  like  name, 
lies  on  the  verge  of  the  steppe  about  2000  feet  above  the 
Kft,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  south-eastern 
Kne  of  railway,  whose  present  terminus  is  Vladikavkaz. 
Thifl  place,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Terek  territory, 
Hn  almost  in  the  heart  of  Central  Caucasia,  at  the  north- 
em  entrance  of  the  Dariel  Gorge,  through  which  the  great 
nOitaiy  road  leads  south  to  Tiflis.     Although  since  the 
pacification  of  Caucasia  it  has  lost  its  former  strategic 
importance,  Vladikavkaz  has  continued  to  flourish  as  a 
oommercial  emporium,  and  its  commanding  central  posi- 
tion,  2300  feet  above  the  sea,  midway  between  the  two 
MS,  marks  it  out  as  the  future  capital  of  Cis-Caucasia. 
In  the  whole  of  this  region  its  only  rival  is  Tiflis,  over 
vhich  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  a  genial  and 
Wealthy    cUmate.      Piatigorsk,    about    equidistant    from 
Stavropol  and  Vladikavkaz,  is   the  chief  centre  of  the 
Caucasian  watering-places,  which  are  nowhere  surpassed 
fe  ^ety,   copiousness,   and   health -giving   properties. 
Bat  although   supplied  with  grand  hotels,   promenades, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  other  attractions,  it  has  hitherto 
Med  to  tempt  many  visitors  from  the  West. 

Derhent  and  Baku, 
On  the  Caspian  coast,  Derbent,  in  lat.  42**,  occupies  a 
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peculiar  position  between  the  spurs  of  the  Daghestiu  h 
and  the  sea,  completely  guarding  the  narrow  defile  on 
great  historic  louta  along  this  coasL     It  covers  a  1 


namnv  strip,  eni-losed  by  walls  running  from  the  citadel 
of  Narin-Kaleh  eastwards  to  the  sea.  The  line  of  forti- 
fied works  is  continued  over  the  hilla  for  some  diatance 
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.  and  is  traditionally  supposed  to  liave  formerly 

HkVc\i*^    Tiglit  across   the  isthmus  from  the  Caspian  to 

|illttEusi.He,      But  a  much  more  important  place  is  Baku 

re.  Ibe  neck  of  the   Apsheron    penlnaula,  centre    of  the 

must  productive  naphtlia  district   in  Asia.     This   trade, 

i\fldi  employs  quite  a  little  fleet  of  coasting  vessels  and 

Reanwra  on  the  Caspian,  yielded  nearly  8,000,000  cwts. 

in  1880,  and  this  quantity  might  easily  be  doubled  with 

Fpei  appliances.     Close   to   Baku    over   700    naphtha 

TO  have  already  been  sunk,  none  of  which  show  any 

"P"  of  exhaustion,'     Here   is  a  famous  shrine  of  the 

ttma  fire-worshippers,  which  is  directly  fed  mth  in- 

^Dslile  gases  from  the  subterraneous  fires, 

lo  the  Eion  -  Kura  depression  the  chief  places  are 
''sport  of  Poti,  Eutaia,  and  Tiflis,  all  connected  by  the 

Kiulway  which  at  present  stops  at  Tiflis,  but  which 
'Kitaally  be  carried  down  the  Kara  valley  to  the 

Poti  and  Tifis. 

ti  spite  of  its  exposed  and  shallow  roadstead  and  its 
P^ential  climate,  Poti  had  rapidly  progressed  l)efore  the 
'"« Ruaso-Turkiah  war.  It  still  retains  some  importance 
"*  lb  terminus  on  the  coast  of  the  only  railway  south  of 
'fie  Caucasus.  But  since  the  acquisition  of  Batiim  in 
^878  its  shipping  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Whenever 
«« nilway  is  continued  round  the  coast  to  Batiim,  Poti 
™ptohably  be  abandoned  to  its  swamps  and  mosquitoes. 

%  far  the  mast  important  city  in  Caucasia  ia  the 
apitj,  Tiflis,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kura,  a 
™e  »Qth  of  Mtzkhet,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Georgian 
^"i^tou  It  is  a  half  European,  half  Asiatic  town,  con- 
""■iig  of  a  Russian  quarter  wiUi  some  ambitious  buildings 

^"S^bnnber  ISBl  the  ErassilDikolT  wells  took  Gre,  and  couttnued 
"Rivi&liiteiue  fary  for  several  days. 
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in  tlw  ui4j(It:ni  style,  a  clean  and  picturesque  German 
saliarl>.  uid  a  Persian  district  with  a  decidedly  Easteru 
app«Aiance.  The  most  pnimineiit  feature  of  the  place  ia 
tbe  fine  open  "  Oolavinsky  Prospect,"  of  which  any  pro- 


vincial town  is  Europe  might  be  proud.  Less  inviting  a 
the  quarter  containing  the  Armenian  bazaar,  although  bii- 
tt.rically  inleresting  as  recalling  the  time  when  Tiflis  still 
acknowledged  tie  authority  of  the  Shah.     The  old  castle 
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of  the  Georgian  princes,  a  reminiscence  of  a  still  earlier 
period,  now  lies  in  ruins  on  a  hill  rising  precipitously 
above  a  wild  romantic  stream.  Tiflis  has  been  described 
as  a  city  of  contrasts.  Cairo  alone  presents  a  similar 
mingling  of  Oriental  poetry  and  decay  with  some  of  the 
humble  types  of  European  society. 

KarSy  BaHm,  JErivan,  and  AlexandrapoL 

South  of  the  Bion  basin  Eussia  acquired  in  1878  as 
the  prizes  of  victory,  besides  the  frontier  town  of  Ardahan, 
the  much-coveted  seaport  of  Batiim,  and  the  formidable 
stronghold  of  Kars.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Batiim 
to  Erivan,  capital  of  Bussian  Armenia,  will  pass  through 
Ardahan,  leaving  Kars  a  little  to  the  right  Begarding 
the  great  natural  strength  and  strategic  importance  of 
Kars  there  never  could  be  any  question.  But  the 
descriptions  current  in  Europe  of  Batiim  vary  some- 
what It  lies  some  30  miles  south-west  of  Poti, 
and  its  harbour,  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Chorukh 
advancing  westwards,  is  completely  sheltered,  about 
60  feet  deep,  and  capacious  enough  to  accommodate 
twelve  large  vessels.  But  this  harbour  is  being  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  very  delta  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  a  danger,  however,  which  may  easily  be  reme- 
died by  giving  the  river  a  better  scour,  or  connecting  it 
by  canal  directly  with  the  port  When  these  works  are 
carried  out,  and  the  railway,  already  commenced,  com- 
pleted through  Uzurgeti  to  Poti,  Batiim  must  become  the 
commercial  emporium  as  well  as  the  naval  station  of 
Trans -Caucasia.  It  was  declared  a  free  port  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  but  tliis  has  not  prevented  the 
Kussians  from  converting  it  into  a  second  Sevastopol 

Erivan,  capital  of  Bussian  Armenia,  stands  on  the 
Zanga,   which  flows  intermittently  from   Lake  Gok-clia; 
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and  is  here  diverted  into  innumerable  little  irrigatioi 
canals  before  reaching  the  Aras.  It  occupies  an  in 
portant  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  rootf 
leading  over  the  Gok-cha  plateau  to  the  Kura  basin  aiMJ 
Tiflis.  But  the  climate,  with  its  sudden  changes  d 
temperature,  malaria,  and  dust-storms,  is  one  of  the  wank 
in  Caucasia.  Hence  Erivan  has  always  remained  a  smaD 
place,  and  has  already  been  outstripped  by  the  companr 
tively  new  fortified  town  of  Alexandrapol,  now  the  higat 
place  in  the  Aras  basm.  This  stronghold  was  fouiKkd 
in  1837  on  the  then  Turkish  frontier.  The  possession  tf 
these  places  not  only  renders  the  Sussian  position  impvy 
nable  in  the  Aras  basin,  but  gives  that  power  oom{deto 
command  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates.  The  lad 
tlirough  Ardahan  to  Batiim  is  extremely  rugged ;  but  tb 
works  now  in  progress  will  soon  render  it  an  easy  militaif 
route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Shusha  and  Nakhichevan, 

East  of  Erivan  the  only  places  in  the  Aras  basm 
oalliui;  for  mention  are  Shuslia  and  the  ancient  town  of 
Xakhichevan.  Sliusha  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  plateau 
near  the  water-jxirting  between  the  Aras  and  Kura,  some 
miles  alx^ve  their  confluence.  It  is  the  largest  place  in 
the  Yelizi\veti>ol  Government;  but  standing  3500  feet 
alH>ve  the  sea  on  an  exposed  terrace,  its  climate  is  ex- 
cessively severe  in  winter  and  correspondingly  hot  in 
smumer.  Nakhichevan  lies  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aras  near  the  Persian  frontier.  It  enjoys  the  distinction 
in  Armenian  tratlition  of  being  the  oldest  city  in  the 
worKK^  founded  in  fact  by  Xoah  himself  after  planting 
the  vine  on  the  slopes  of  Ararat     But  it  is  noT^  chieflj 

*  NAkliiohov.\n,  of  which  the  classic  form  was  Naxuana,  is  eij'lii^* 
to  moan  **Tlio  First  Abode,"  L(,  of  luan  after  the  deluge. 
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inhabited  by  Tatars,  while  its  finest  monuments,  including 
the  old  palace  gateway  and  the  "  Tower  of  the  Khans/' 
date  from  the  Persian  epoch. 

9.  HighvHiys  of  Communication, 

All  the  routes  from  Southern  Bussia  through  Bostov, 
Astrakhan,  and  other  points,  converge  at  Vladikavkaz  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Central  Caucasu&  From  this 
place  the  great  military  and  commercial  highway  leads 
through  the  magnificent  Dariel  Gorge  and  right  under  the 
Elazbek  down  to  Tifiis  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
ranga  Here  the  roads  again  diverge  in  all  directions — 
west  through  Gori,  over  the  Suram  Pass  of  the  Mesk 
range,  down  the  Bion  valley,  and  through  Kutais  to  Poti ; 
south-east  down  the  Kura  valley  through  Telizavetpol  to 
Baku  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  Lenkoran  on 
the  Caspian  near  the  Persian  frontier;  south  direct  to 
Alezandrapol  and  Kars,  and  over  the  Gok-cha  plateau  to 
Erivan,  Echmiadzin,  and  Ararat.  From  Poti  the  road 
skirts  the  coast  to  Batiim,  whence  the  military  route  leads 
over  the  Lazistdn  and  Arsiani  ranges  through  Ardahan 
to  Ears,  down  the  Arpa-chai  valley  through  Ani  to 
Erivan,  and  down  the  Aras  valley  to  Nakhichevan  and 
Julfa  on  the  Persian  frontier.  From  Ears  and  Julfa  two 
short  roads,  crossing  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers, 
strike  the  great  trade  route  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz  at 
Erzerum  and  Ehoi 

The  old  and  difficult  coast  road  from  the  Taman 
peninsula  to  Poti,  followed  by  trade  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions from  the  time  of  Mithridates  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  had  been  abandoned,  will  be  reopened 
for  traffic.  The  coast  route  from  Baku  through  Derbent 
to  the  Terek  and  Euma  basins  is  little  used,  although 
easier  than  the  Black  Sea  road. 

2  c 
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The  Caucasian  railway  system  is  still  limited  to  tii 
completed  lines.  Of  these  the  longest  and  most  importv 
forms  a  south-eastern  extension  of  the  Sussian  eptat^ 
running  from  Eostov  at  the  head  of  the  Azov  Sea  throi^ 
the  Kossak  stanitzas  of  Tekaterinovskaja  and  Eavkii 
kaya  to  Geoigiyevsk  for  Piatigorsk,  and  so  on  across  ftij 
Upper  Terek  to  Vladikavkaz,  its  present  terminua  TU 
second  runs  from  Poti  through  Kutais  and  over  the  Sonri 
Pass  down  to  Mtzkhet  and  Tiflis.  The  short  coast  loi 
from  Batiim  to  Poti  will  also  soon  be  finished. 

Several  projects  have  been  proposed  for  oomieelq| 
both  sides  of  the  Caucasus.  Of  these  the  most  practioUri 
seems  to  be  a  line  from  Vladikavkaz  along  the  militeifi 
route  through  the  Dariel  Pass  to  Tiflis.  Another  id 
ere  long  be  carried  round  the  east  coast  through  DertMBt 
to  Baku  facing  the  Mikhailevsk  terminus  of  the  net 
Turkestan  line.  This  will  give  direct  railway  comnnutt- 
cation  from  the  heart  of  the  empire  to  within  "  a  meaan^ 
able  distance  "  of  Herat,  interrupted  only  at  the  nanowert 
part  of  the  Caspian.  A  first  section  of  this  line  fitai 
Yelizavetgrad  to  Petrovsk,  north  of  Derbent,  has  beea 
commenced,  and  the  line  from  Tiflis  to  Baku,  completin 
the  junction  of  the  two  seas,  has  also  been  taken  in  hani 

1 0.  Adm inist ration :  Results  of  JRvssian  Rule — ArmtfM 
Politics — Administrative  Divisions, 

The  brief  period  during  which  Caucasia  has  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Eussian  Empire  has  already  produced 
great  social  and  ethnical  changes.  A  succession  of  abb 
and  energetic  administrators  have  gradually  succeeded  iu 
stamping  out  the  last  spark  of  independence  amongst  tb< 
highland  tribes,  and  this  mountainous  region  no  longer 
forms  a  weak  point  in  the  colossal  empira 

This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  very  simp* 
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means — a  steady  but  determined  pursuance  of  purely 
practical  ends.  The  administration  has  everywhere  re- 
spected the  local  customs  and  usages,  restricting  itself  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  preservation  of  social  order.  After 
the  heroic  defenders  of  their  highland  fastnesses  were 
sufficiently  reduced  by  military  operations  and  by  whole- 
sale exptdsion,  efficacious  military  steps  were  taken  to 
place  the  supreme  authority  beyond  the  reach  of  attack 
from  the  survivors,  while  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
with  their  local  affairs.  The  several  tribes  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  primitive  usages  and  social  institutions, 
the  judicial  functions  were  carried  out  more  in  a  paternal 
than  in  a  bureaucratic  spirit,  and  the  administration  was, 
wherever  possible,  entrusted  to  natives. 

The  authorities  have  from  the  first  entirely  abstained 
from  iaterfering  with  the  peculiar  religious  views  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  assert  that  the  Bussian 
rule  has  mainly  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  national  lifa 

It  is  remarkable,  in  this  connection,  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Armenians  was  long  directed  rather  against 
the  Sussians  than  the  Turks.  But  since  the  acquisition 
of  Erivan  and  Kars  Bussia  has  begun  to  exercise  a  grow- 
ing influence  over  the  Armenian  people.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Erivan  is  the  Convent  of  Echmiadzin,  the 
residence  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  whose  spiritual 
authority  is  absolute  over  the  whole  race  wherever  settled. 

But  the  rising  generation  of  Armenians  has  shown 
itself  less  submissive,  in  secular  matters,  to  the  authority 
of  its  spiritual  guides.  A  political  party  has  been  formed 
in  Constantinople,  inspired  by  the  modem  revolutionary 
spirit,  which  has  undertaken  to  quicken  the  slumbering 
sentiment  of  nationality,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
people  towards  independence.  Since  the  late  political 
changes  the  Armenians  have  also  made  their  voice  to  be 
heard,  determined  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  midst  of 
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the  innovations  which  promise  to  fondamentallj  modify 
the  social  condition  of  the  Eastern  races. 

Meanwliile  Eussian  Annenia  foims  a  simple  divisioii 
of  Caucasia,  wliich  constitutes  a  single  administnti?e 
government  under  a  viceroy  or  lieutenant-general  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Czar.  To  this  government  is  also 
attached  the  Trans-Caspian  territory,  recently  extended 
nearly  to  the  Afghan  frontier.  The  Caucasian  portion  of 
this  region  is  subdivided  into  fourteen  separate  adminb- 
trations,  variously  named  governments,  provinces,  teiii- 
tories,  or  circles,  as  in  the  subjoined  tabulated  scheme  of 
die  several  administrations,  with  their  areas,  popoladonfi, 
and  chief  towns.  The  populations  are  estimated  for  1881, 
and  the  areas  are  reduced  from  the  data  published  by  the 
Statistical  Comimssion  of  the  Caucasus  for  the  Caucasian 
section  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society. 

11.  Statistics. 
Aakas  and  Populations. 

Area  in  sq.  mUes.     Estima^  Pop. 


Cis-Cauoasia 

•                 • 

88,700             1,960,00(] 

Daglu'staii 

■                 • 

11,400                600,00C 

Trans-Caiic 

'asia 

. 

76,900            8,250,OOC 

Conquesu, 

1S7 

is 

10.000                236,O0C 

i 

ISrtjXK)             5.946. 

OOC 

[^is-Caucasia. 

B 

Adminidtrativ'tn. 

Area  in 
sij.  miles. 

Pop.            Chief  Towns. 
/Stavropol 

Pop. 
29,d00 

Stavropol 
((loverumeiit) 

I 
J 

27,500 

1  Piatiporsk    . 
500,000^  Bela>;lina      . 
1  Praskoveya  . 
I  Alexandrovskaya 
1  Vladikavkaz 

13,600 

11,200 

8,000 

7,400 

20,600 

Terek 
(Proviuce) 

\ 
J 

•23, 7M 

600,OOoJ  S*^'"*'". 
*        1  Grozuiv 

I  Moztlok 

/Yckaterinodiir 

9.2<)0 

8,500 

8,400 

32,500 

(Province) 

} 

37,500 

1  Yeisk  . 

860, 000 s  Maikop 

1  Temruk 

28,500 
22,600 
11,200 

7,000 

Total  Cis-Caucasia, 

SS.700 

1.960.000 

k 
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Adminifltration. 

Black  Sea 

(Circle) 

Sakhum 

(Division) 

Kutais 

(GoTenunent) 


Tlflis 
(Goyernmen 


Sakatal 
(Circle) 

Eriyan 
(Goyemment) 

Yelizayetpol 
(Qoyemment) 

Baku 
(Goyenunent) 

Daghestin 


., } 

} 
} 

} 
} 


} 


Area  in 
sq.  mileg. 

2,250 
8,000 
8,500 


Trans-Cauoasia. 

Pop.  Chief  Towns. 

23,000    Anapa 
85,000    Snkhum-Kaleh 
570,000 


Batlim 
Ears 
(Provinces) 
Total  Trans-Caucasia 
Cis-Caucasia 

Total  Caucasia 


16,300 

1,600 
11,100 

17,500 
15,650 
11,400 

10,000 

97,300 
88,700 


Eutais 
Zugdidi 
Tiflis   . 
770  mo4  Akhaltzikh 


\Signakli 
Tdav  . 


80,000    TaU 
568,000 


594,000- 
560,000  j 


"  Alexandropol 
Erivan 
Nakhichevan 
Shusha 
Nukha 
Yelizayetpol 
Baku  . 
Euba  . 

I  Derbent 
500,000-!  Gubden 

VAkhti  . 

_23Moo{uj^^   : 

3,986,000 
1,960,000 


Pop. 
5,200 

4,000 

13,000 

5,500 

105,000 

13,300 
9,250 
7,000 

6,000 

20,500 

12,500 

7,000 

24,600 

21,000 

18,500 

14,600 

11,300 

13,800 

5,600 

5,600 

6,000 
10,000 


186,000        5,946,000 


Inhabitants  of  Caucasia  grouped  according  to  Baoes 

AND  BeLIOIONS. 


Eartvelian 
Stock    . 


'  Geor^ans 
Imerians 
Mingrelians 
Svans    . 
Psbavs  . 
Ehevsura 

..Lazis 


West  Caucasian 
Stock    . 


'  Cherkesses 
Abkhasians 
I  Eabards 
East  Caucasian   J  Chechenzes 
Stock    .        .  \  Lesgbians  ^ 
Semite  Stock    .     Jews  and  Assynuu.s 


} 
} 


Christians,  Greek  rite ' 

Nominal  Christians 

Sunnis  . 
Sunnis  . 
Christians 
Sunnis  . 
? 


} 


1,150,000 

20,000 
138,000 

164,000 
30,000 


1  All  the  Le«ghians  are  Sunnis  except  the  Dido  trihe  of  the  Upper  KoKsq  vallefj, 
who  are  said  to  be  "  Devil-worshippera.** 

s  These  are  introduced  on  the  authority  of  N.  von  Seldlitz,  Director  of  the  Statis- 
tical Office  at  Tiflis. 
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8Ut  Stock 


Iranian  Stock 


Mongolo-Tatar 
Stock    .        .^ 


Great  BoBsiani 
Little  Russians 
Bulgarians 
Bohemians 
Osses  . 
Armenians 
Kurds  . 
Tate  . 
Talislies 
Greeks 
Germans 
TaUrs  . 
Nogais  . 
Turkomans 
Eumiks 
Eirffhiz^ 
Turks  . 
.Kalmuks^ 


1 

} 


Orthodoz  ChristiBnt\    ^  kaaaaa 
and  Dissenters     ./    ^•**''^ 


Nominal  Christians 
Gregorian  Christians 
SnimiB    . 

Shiahs    . 

ChristianSfGreek  rite ' 
Lutherans 


(Snnnis        mostlj ; 
some  Tatars 
Shiahs 

Buddhists 


Bao,oo(r 


l,Na060 


MiSOXLLANXOITS. 

Mean  density  of  popnUtion  per  square  mile,  80. 

Christians,  8,560,000;  Muhammadans,  2,220,000. 

Land  under  vineyards  .        220,000  acrai. 


I) 


tf 


tobacco 
Average  yield  of  cotton 

silver 


»> 


»» 


f> 


ft 


tt 


lead 

copper 

alum 

salt 

coal 

Imports  and  exports  (1870) 

Receipts  (1878) 

Expenditure  „ 

Deficit  ., 

Ordinary  deficit 


10,000     „ 
10,000  cwts. 
800  lbs. 
1,800  cwta. 
2,250    „ 
130  tons. 
25,000    „ 
6,000    „ 
£2,200,000 
S,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 


Chief  source  of  rtrvenue,  alcohol,  one-third  of  the  whole. 


1  The  Kirghiz  and  Kalniukfi  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  Lower  Volga 

whence  Rome  of  them  reach  suuth wards  beyond  the  Manich  depression  along  tiu  flfia* 
bank  of  the  Kalaus  and  as  for  om  the  left  bank  of  the  Kama. 


1 
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CHAPTER   X, 

BUSSIAN  tubkestIn. 

1.  Boundaries — JExterU — Area — Nomendaiure. 

Hebe  we  enter  a  region  in  which  geographical,  ethno- 
graphic, and  political  conditions  are  still  far  from  being 
reconciled.  Although  somewhat  simplified  hj  the  recent 
prepress  of  Bussian  arms  in  West  Central  Asia,  the  veiy 
nomenclature  is  still  in  a  confused  state,  and  few  even  of 
the  leading  authorities  are  of  accord  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  common  expressions  as  Turkestdn  or 
Central  Asia.  The  Russians  themselves  often  designate 
as  Central  Asia  the  second  great  administrative  division 
of  their  Asiatic  possessions,  which  is  mainly  comprised 
within  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression.  But  this  expression 
is  misgidding  in  a  geographical  sense.  To  the  portion  of 
this  division  directly  administered  hj  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Tashkent,  they  give 
the  still  more  questionable  name  of  Eastern  Turkestdn 
— the  true  Eastern  Turkestdn,  if  there  be  any,  lying 
beyond  his  jurisdiction  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kashgaria.  The  confusion  of  nomenclature  is  increased 
by  the  distribution  of  the  land,  portions  of  which  are 
attached  either  to  the  European  governments  of  Orenburg 
and  Perm,  or  to  the  administration  of  Caucasia,  while 
the  south-eastern  section  beyond  the  Upper  Oxus  belongs 
politically  to  Afghanistan,  and  thus  forms  part  of  the 
British  political  system. 
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This  vast  r^on  is  mostly  comprised  within  the  limiii 
of  the  Aialo-Caspian   basin,  stretching   west   and  east 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Central  Asiatic  high- 
lands, limited  southwards  by  the  scarp  of  the  Iraniaa 
plateau,  merging  northwards  in  the  west  Siberian  steppe,  i 
The  south-eastern  boundary  line  along  the  Afghan  frontier  J 
was  accurately  laid  down  by  agreement  with  the  Britisb 
Government  in  1873.     The  south-western  boundaiy  line 
along  the  Persian  frontier   has   been  greatly  extended' 
bv  the  reduction  of  the  Akhal   Tekke  Turkomans  k\ 
18S1.      The  rectified  frontier  line,  as    determined  \fj 
the  agreement  with  Persia  in  1882,  now  runs  from  tbi 
south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian  up  the  Atrak  vallqr  ^ 
Chat    at   the    junction    of    the    Sumbar,    thence  eaflt*  ] 
waids  along  the  water-parting  to  a  point  south-east  of  : 
Askabad. 

liussian  Turkestan  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Caspian,  the  Ural  river  and  mountains,  on  the  east  \fj 
the  Pamir  plateau,  the  Tian-Shan  and  Ala-tau  ranges 
separating  it  firom  the  Chinese  Empire,  northwards  by  flie 
low  ridge  crossing  the  Kirghiz  steppes  about  the  51sfc 
parallel,  and  forming  the  water-parting  between  the 
Ai^o-Caspian  and  Ob  basins.  But  here  again  the  ad- 
ministrative overrides  the  geographic  division,  for  a  laige 
portion  of  West  Siberia  beyond  this  natural  boundary  is 
now  attached  to  the  Turkestan  Government 

Including  this  tract,  which  is  alone  about  400,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  Russian  Turkestan  has  an  extreme 
length  from  the  Caspian  to  Lake  Issik-kid  of  1400  nules 
we;?t  and  east,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  1000  north  and 
south,  a  total  area  of  about  1,600,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  6,500,000. 
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2.  Relief  of  the  Land  :  Tfie  Great  Pamir — Humholdfs 
Bolor  Bange — The  KizU-art  and  Alai  Ranges — The 
Tian-shan  and  the  Ala-tau  Highlands — The  Mugojar 
Hills — The  Turkestdn  Depression — The  Dried-vp 
Central  Asiatic  Mediterranean —  The  Turkestdn 
Deserts, 

Western  Turkestan  is  commonly  supposed  everywhere 
to  consist  of  vast  low-lying  sandy  or  saline  plains.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  actual  conditions, 
for  the  relief  of  the  land  here  presents  absolutely  greater 
contrasts  than  are  elsewhere  found  on  the  surfiEtce  of  the 
globe.  The  misconception  is  due  to  the  fedlure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression  and  the 
Aralo-Caspian  basin.  The  basin — ^that  is,  the  whole  area 
of  drainage — consists  of  about  even  parts  highlands  and 
lowlands ;  and  while  the  lowlands  £edl  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
as  much  as  85  feet  below  sea-level,  the  highlands  in  the 
culminating  points  of  the  Tian-shan  and  Great  Pamir 
rise  to  25,000  feet  above  sea-leveL  In  no  other  region 
are  such  vast  differences  of  relative  level  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  brought  into  such  close  juxtaposition. 

The  highlands,  which  lie  mainly  in  the  east,  consist 
substantially  of  the  Pamir  and  Tian-shan  systems,  with 
the  Alai  and  other  sections,  all  converging  westwards 
between  the  Tarim  and  Aralo-Caspian  depressions. 

The  Great  Pamir  or  Bam-i-Dunya — ^that  is,  the  "Roof 
of  the  World,"  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed — forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  Central  Asiatic  highland  system. 
Here  converge  the  Hindu-Kush  and  Himalayas  from  the 
south-west  and  south-east,  the  Kuen-lun  from  the  east, 
the  Tian-shan  from  the  north-east,  while  the  plateau 
itself  merges  westwards  in  the  snowy  highlands  and 
icefields  about  the  sources  of  the  Zarafshan,  between  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  valleys.     Although  still  but  imper- 
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fectly  explored,  its  main   features  are  now  ^^^^^, 
ascertained,  and  we  know  that  it  consists  of  avast  ji^^™ 
formation,  some  30,000  square  miles  in  extent;  "^^j^L 
mean  elevation  of  at  least  15,000  feet^  culminatiDg l^^Y,^ 
east  with  the  Tagharma  (25,500  feet).       Its  so"^^^"!!^ 
limits  seem  to  be  marked  by  the  ridge  connectiiig'      _  ; 
Karakorum  with  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  forming  the  w^^^  ] 
parting   between   the   Upper   Oxus   and   Indus  \u^^^ 
Northwards  its  limits  are  better  defined  by  the  Alai  WSt^ 
Trans-Alai  ranges  skirting  the  south  side  of  Ferghtifiifc 
(Khokand),   and  forming  the  water-parting  between  thP 
Zarafehan  and  Jaxartes  vaUeys. 

In  this  region  Alexander  von  Humboldt  imagiB0i 
an  isolated  chain  of  the  Bolor,  Bilaur  or  Belut-t^giik 
running  north  and  south  between  Eastern  and  Weslni 
Turkestan,  and  forming  the  axis  of  the  whole  oooti- 
nental  system.  But  Major  Biddulph,  while  showni 
that  such  a  range  has  no  existence,  traces  the  term  Boki 
itself  to  an  old  state  of  that  name,  whose  chief  plaoe  ii 
Iskardo.  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  Iskaido 
we  must  look  for  the  centre  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bolor,  as  suggested  by  General  Cunningham.  In  Gilgit 
Hunza.  XagjT,  and  aU  the  valleys  to  the  westward,  the 
name  Iskardo  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  place  is  caDei 
•  PiJor/  '  Balors,*  and  *  Balomts.' "  ^  But  it  will  probaUy 
be  some  time  before  Balor  as  a  mountain  range  will  di^* 
appear  from  the  maps.  Its  place  ought  to  be  taken  bj 
the  Kizil-art  mountains,  which,  according  to  the  exploiei^ 
Havwarxl  and  Shaw,  form  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Pami^ 
towards  Kashgaria.^ 

Tills  range  seems  to  run  north-west  and  south-ea^ 

i  The  Tribes  of  the  Hindu-KvA,  pi  14S. 

*  The  Kizil-:\rt  has  now  been  identified  with  the  Ttang-ling,  or  "  Onion 
Mountains,"  of  the  Chinese,  so  caUed  from  the  qiuntity  of  garlic  growing 
on  their  slopes 
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between  the  Kashgar-tagh  and  the  Kaiakorom  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  20,000  feet,  cuhninating  in  Mount  Tagharma 
(Taghahna),  estimated  at  25,500  feet  But  the  whole  of 
these  highlands,  with  their  altitudes,  directions,  and 
nomenclature,  still  form  one  of  the  most  obscure  chapters 
in  Central  Asiatic  geography.  At  the  same  tune  the 
abrupt  fall  towards  the  Kashgarian  depression  renders  it 
very  probable  that  the  numerous  Pamir  lakelets,  where 
they  have  an  outflow,  drain  westwards  to  the  head-streams 
of  the  Oxus,  and  that  the  Kizil-art  forms  the  true  water- 
parting  in  this  direction. 

In  July  1876  Kostenko  crossed  the  Trans- Alai,  and 
was  thus  the  first  European  to  enter  the  Great  Pamir 
from  the  north.  From  the  Eazil-art  Pass  in  the  Trans- 
Alai  he  commanded  a  complete  view  of  this  region ;  and 
after  for  the  first  time  visiting  the  romantic  Lake  Kara- 
kul, one  of  the  sources  of  tihie  Oxus,  he  undertook  an 
expedition  as  far  as  the  little  Lake  San-kul,  towards  the 
Kashgar  frontier.  Between  these  two  lakes  rises  Mount 
Us-bd  (15,600  feet),  which  forms  the  water-parting 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tarim.  From  its  summit  a 
grand  prospect  is  presented  of  an  easterly  range  towering 
bx  above  the  snow-line,  and  shuttLog  off  the  valley  of  the 
Eiver  Kashgar.  This  range,  obviously  Hayward's  Kizil- 
art,  Kostenko  proposes  to  call  the  Konstantinov  Moun- 
tains, assigning  them  an  elevation  of  &om  25,000  to 
26,000  feet  The  Trans-Alai  itself  he  describes  as  an 
alpine  chain  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Pamir,  which  stretches  thence 
southwards,  and  which  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by 
ridges,  all  rising  above  the  snow-line,  and  dividing  it  into 
a  number  of  smaller  "  Pamirs,'*  or  upland  plains. 

The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
even  the  grass  grows  only  in  isolated  patches  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  lakes.    Here,  however,  it  affords 
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some  of  the  very  finest  pasture  in  the  world  to  the  flocks 
of  the  Kara-Kirghiz  nomads,  who  visit  the  Pamir  during 
the  summer  season. 

The  hills  consist  of  a  soft  stone,  so  that  the  passes  are 
less  abrupt  and  easier  to  cross,  while  the  tracks  are  eveiy- 
where  tolerably  good  The  streams  also  are  seldom  veiy 
rapid,  and  the  soil  consists  either  of  grit  or  sandy  loam, 
dotted  over  with  salt  or  brackish  tarns,  which  when  dried 
up  are  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  dazzling  white 
magnesia. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  beginning  or  an  end  to  the 
Tian-shan,  or  "  Celestial  Mountains,**  which  separate  the 
Tarim  from  the  Issik-kul  and  Ili  basins  south  and  north, 
and  stretch  thence  eastwards  to  about  120  miles  east  of 
Hami  (Khamil)  in  95**  E.  longitude.  At  this  point,  which 
may  be  taken  as  their  eastern  limit,  the  Tian-shan  con- 
sist of  a  single  ridge.  But  the  whole  system  continually 
expands  westwards,  developing  two  or  more  lateral  and 
parallel  ridges,  and  in  the  extreme  west  ramifying  into 
several  distinct  branches,  which  spread  out  like  a  fan  fiir 
into  the  Turkestan  lowlands.  Of  these  branches  the  south- 
westernmost  are  the  Alai  and  Trans- Alai,  which  stretch 
in  parallel  lines  for  240  miles  along  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Pamir,  down  to  the  Turkestan  plaina  They  are 
separated  from  the  Tian-shan  proper  by  the  Kog-art  *  and 
Terek-davan  ^  passes,  but  their  diorite  and  granite  forma- 
tions sliow  that  they  belong  none  the  less  to  that  systenL 
The  Alai,  or  Kichi-Alai,  rises  to  over  18,000  feet  in 
the  east,  and  is  crossed  by  several  passes,  of  which  the 
lowest  is  the  Isfairan  (12,000).  From  this  point  a  view 
is  afforded  of  the  "Kaufmann"  Peak,  over  25,000  feet, 

^  In  the  Tian-shan,  art,  davarif  bd,  and  kxitaX^  are  the  general  names  for 
passes.  The  art  is  a  high  and  dangerous  gap,  the  davan  a  difficult  rocky 
defile,  the  htl  a  low  easy  pass,  the  kuUU  a  wide  opening  between  the 
hUhi. 
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one  of  the  very  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  in  the  whole 
Tian-shan  system. 

The  Alai  and  Trans- Alai  merge  westwards  in  the 
snowy  plateau  and  ice-fields,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Zarafshan,  whence  the  Sbchurovsky  and  other  enormous 
glaciers  descend  towards  the  surrounding  upland  valleys. 

North  of  Ferghana,  the  most  important  western  branch 
of  the  Tian-shan,  are  the  Alexander  Mountains,  which  run 
at  an  elevation  of  1 5,000  feet  from  the  closed  basin  of  Lake 
Issik-kul  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Narin  (Upper 
Jaxartes)  valley,  and  are  continued  by  the  Aksai,  Talas- 
tau,  and  Kara-tau  (6000  feet)  north-westwards  between 
the  Middle  Jaxartes  and  the  Chui  valley&  Here  the 
culminating  crests  are  the  Hamish  (15,550)  in  the  Alex- 
ander chain,  the  Kara-bura  (11,000)  in  the  Talas-tau,  and 
the  Min-jUke  (7000)  in  the  Kara-tau. 

West  of  Hami  the  eastern  section  of  the  Tian-shan 
soon  attains  an  elevation  of  8000  to  10,000  feet 
Between  Hami  and  Barkul  it  is  crossed  by  the  Kosheti- 
davan  Pass,  over  9000  feet  Farther  on  there  occurs  a 
profound  gap  or  break  of  continuity,  through  which  the 
historical  route  leads  from  the  Gobi  desert  through  Tur- 
fan  north  to  Urumtsi  and  the  Hi  basin.  West  of  this 
defile  the  central  section,  under  the  name  of  the  Katun 
range,  rises  far  above  the  snow-line,  and  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  at  least  16,000  feet  Here  there  are  no  passes, 
and  enormous  glaciers  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
S^el  about  the  sources  of  the  Kash,  which  flows  from 
these  highlands  westwards  to  the  Hi  valley. 

From  its  eastern  extremity  to  this  point  the  Tian- 
shan  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  substantially  of  a 
single  range.  But  here  are  developed  as  many  as  four 
parallel  snowy  ridges,  enclosing  the  two  extensive  dried- 
up  basins  known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Yulduz,  or 
"  Stars,"  7000  feet  above  sea-level. 
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South  of  the  Great  Yuldnz  bum  the  main  aouthem 
3e:ti>3  runs  under  diverse  names  westwards  to  lake 
Issik-kuL  Here  the  chief  sectiims  are  the  Muz-ait-tra, 
crossed  br  the  historical  Muz-art  Pass  (11,000),  and  the 
Khan-tengri  (24,000),  the  most  imposing  and  dmninant 
mass  in  the  whole  Tian-shan  system.  Although  exceeded 
in  height  by  the  Trans-Alai  peaks,  the  Khan-tengri  con- 
tains far  more  numerous  glaciers,  ice-fields,  and  snowy 
crests.  Some  of  the  glaciers  in  the  little-known  highlandi 
west  of  the  Muz-art  rival  the  Aletch  of  the  Yalais,  and 
from  this  pass  the  main  range  runs  for  over  60  miles 
westwards  at  a  mean  altitude  of  nearly  17,000  feet  Here 
all  the  peaks  are  higher  than  Mount  Blanc  by  over  3000 
feet,  and  yet  are  dominated  southwards  by  the  magnificent 
Khan-tengri  or  Kara-gol-bas. 

West  of  the  Yulduz  basins  the  extensive  dried-np 
marine  basin  of  the  Tian-shan-pelu  rises  westwards  towards 
the  plateau  occupied  by  Lake  Sairam,  which  is  skirted 
north  and  south  by  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau  and  the  Boro- 
khoro  cliains.  Facing  the  Boro-khoro  is  the  imposing 
Nian-shan  (Temurlik)  range,  which  rises  abruptly  above 
the  south  side  of  the  Kulja  plains,  between  the  rivers 
Tekes  and  Kegen,  east  and  west  North  of  the  Narin 
valley  the  main  range  takes  the  name  of  the  Ala-tau 
Terskei — that  is,  the  "  Shady  Ala-tau  " — ^to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ala-tau  Kungei,  or  "  Sunny  Ala-tau,"  which 
skirts  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Issik-kul.^     It  culminates 

^  As  much  confosion  is  caused  by  the  nameroas  "Ala-taa"  or 
''mottled"  ranges  in  this  region,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the 
Zungarian  Ala-tau  runs  north  of  the  Hi  valley,  over  against  the  Tarbagatsu 
chain,  the  Trans-Ili  and  Kungei  Ala-tau  lie  south  of  the  Hi  and  north  of 
Lake  Issik-kul,  where  they  are  separated  by  the  valleys  of  the  Great 
Kebin  and  Chilik  Rivers  ;  the  Ala-tau  Terskei  runs  south  of  Issik-kul, 
between  it  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Narin  (Upper  Sir)  River ;  while  a 
fifth  Ala-tau  running  west  from  Issik-kul  has  now  been  renamed  the 
Alexander  range  by  the  Russians.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  hitherto 
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I  the  Ugus-baa  (1T,750  feet),  and  U  crossed  by  the 
kwa  Pass  (12,000  feet)  near  the  source  of  the  Narin. 
Tersid  Ala-tau  is  cootinued  westwards  by  parallel 
IS,  which  enclose  Lake  Son-kul,  and  effect  a  junction 
wii-westTarda  with  the  Alexander  chain. 

Thos  is  completed  the  vast  system  of  the  Tian-shan, 

lUch  13  about  1500  miles  long  east  and  west,  with  an 

WragB  width  of  nearly  250   miles,  and  a  total  area  nf 

M(l,0OO  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  that  of  all 

European  highland  systems  taken  together. 

He  long-suspected  presence  of  still  active  volcanoes 

Ithe Tian-shan,  and  especially  towards  the  Eulja  frontier, 

■  It  last  been  settled  in  a  negative  sense.     General 

ilcy,  Governor  of  Semirechinsk,  iu  the  autumn 

1881  explored  Mount  Bia-shan,  twelve  miles  north-east 

Ibecity  of  Rulja,  in  the  Ailak  highlands,  and  discovered 

the  fires  which  have  been  burning  there  from  time 

are  not   volcanic,  but  proceed  from  ignited 

The  caves  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  emit 

and  sulphurous  gases. 

the  Mugojar  ridge,  running  from  the  Urals  to 
jtlitlieadof  the  Eiver  Emba,  the  low  hills  which  form  the 
*ll«^pa^ting  between  the  Ob  and  Aralo-Caspian  basins 
>V  be  traced  across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  about  the  48th 
^PnQel  eastwards  to  Lake  Balkhash.  The  Mugojar  is 
•■ioe  more  than  600  feet  high,  while  the  water-parting 
Wjttone  or  two  points  to  220  feet.  But  this  water- 
[■feig  is  continued  eastwards  along  the  north  side  of 
^e  Balkhash  by  the  Denghiz-tau,  or  "  Sea  Range," 
•Wi  near  Sei^opol  merges  in  the  Tarhagatai  highlands. 
"Wi  to  point  the  Tarbagatai — that  is,  "  Marmot  Moun- 

Satbom  Kclion  of  the  AU-tau  north-cast  of  the  Sir  valley,  fibont  the 
"J*"  4l  tliB  T«laa  and  Arjs.  hra  beeii  quita  recently  ei|iioie(l  by  CoL 
^^~    ^  detoribei  it  iu  the  Iicatia  of  the  Ruanlan  Gcographioil 
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tains" — stretch  in  two  main  sections  under  the  47th 
parallel  between  Lakes  Zaisan  and  Ala-knl  eastwards  to 
the  Upper  Irtish  valley.  Above  the  left  bank  of  this 
river  rise  the  snowy  Tas-tau  (9850  feet),  and  Mnz-ton 
or  Sauru  (11,320  feet),  culminating  point  of  the  whole 
system.  West  of  the  Muz-tau  the  range  is  crossed  by  the 
Ehabar-assu  Pass,  wliich,  notwithstanding  its  great  heij^ 
(7628  feet),  has  always  been  more  frequented  than  any 
other,  especially  by  traders  between  Siberia  and  the  Ili 
basin.  The  Tarbagatai  has  a  mean  altitude  of  6000  feet, 
but  few  of  its  crests  rise  above  the  snow-line,  which  heze 
falls  to  about  9000  feet. 

The  Turkestan  lowlands,  which  stretch  from  the 
Caspian  and  Ural  Eiver  to  the  foot  of  the  Central  Asiatic 
highlands,  possess  no  bold  natural  limits  towards  tiie 
north,  where  they  merge  imperceptibly  with  the  West 
Siberian  steppe.  Southwards  they  are  limited  by  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Eush  as  far  as  the 
Hari-riid  valley,  and  beyond  that  point  by  the  North 
Khorasiin  liiglilands  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  by  the  Aralo-Cas- 
pian  depression,  wliich  is  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe; 
for  it  properly  includes  the  plains  of  south-east  Europe, 
wliicli  drain  througli  the  Volga  to  the  common  basin  of 
the  Caspian.  In  tliis  great  inland  sea  the  depression 
reaches  its  lowest  level  of  85  feet  below  the  Medite^ 
rancan.  Kistwards  the  Caspian  is  separated  by  the 
extensive  Ust  Urt  plateau  from  the  Aral  Sea,  which  is 
tlie  next  largest  reservoir  in  Asia. 

The  Chink,  or  eastern  edge  of  the  Ust  Urt  plateau, 
is  500  feet  above  sea-level  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Aral  Sea,  but  falls  to  210  farther  south  towards  the  Sair 
Kamish  lakes.  This  is  probably  little  more  than  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  Turkestan  lowlands,  which  are  now 
known  to  have  at  one  time  formed  part  of  a  vast  inland 
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iicatmg  through  the  llanich  depression  across 
Caspian  istlunua  with  the  Eusine,  and  through 
in  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  inland  sea 
to  have  escaped  through  the  bursting  of  the 
m  occmrence  which  some  writers  have  con- 
1  the  legendary  deluge  of  Deucalion  about 
But  however  this  be,  were  the  Bosphoms 
I  closed  to  a  height  of  220  feet,  the  former 
f  things  would  again  be  gradually  brought 
3  Euxine,  Caspian,  Aral,  if  not  also  the  Bal- 
d  form  a  continuous  sheet  of  water,  draining 
!  Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob  water-parting  (220 
>west  point)  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
f  the  Aral  Sea  the  plains  and  steppes  form  a 
■ine  region,  dotted  over  with  lakes  or  tarns 
tflow,  and  fed  by  intermittent  steppe  rivers, 
ese,  such  as  the  Cbui  and  Sari-su,  formerly 

Aral  Sea  through  the  Jaxartes,  while  others 

way  either  directly  or  through  the  Emba  to 
Lakes  Balkhash  and  Kara-kul,  fed  by  the 
la  respectively,  must  have  also  communicated 
i  Chui  with  the  Aral  Sea,  which,  it  will  be 
'  on,  itself  drained  through  the  Uzboi,  an  old 

Oxus,  to  the  Caspian.  Balkhash,  again,  is 
have  formerly  stretched  much  farther  east 
esent,  forming  a  continual  sheet  of  water 
Sassik-kul  and  the  numerous  other  lakes 
:  the  so-called  "  Zungarian  Strait,"  which  is 

have  connected  the  Turkestau  and  Mongolian 
ana  through  the  depression  between  the  Ala- 
arbagatai   ranges.      At  the  time  when  these 

were  thus  connected,  their  elevation  must 
ar  more  than  500  feet,  for  the  present  level 
I  is  5 1 4  feet.  Consequently  the  inland  watera 
it  that  time  communicated  over  the  Bosphoms 
2d 
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barrier  with  the  Atlantic,  ae  well  &s  over  the  present 
Aralo- Caspian  and  Ob  water-parting  with  the  Aictic 
When,  through  the  process  of  desiccation  contintally 
going  on  in  Asia,  the  mediterraneans  were  reduced  to 
about  220  feet,  the  northern  and  southern  outflows  were 
probably  arrested,  and  then  the  pressure  of  such  a 
prodigious  body  of  water  would  help  to  account  for  the 
bursting  of  the  Bosphorua  and  gradual  draining  of  the 
Han  Hai,  or  "  Western  Sea,"  as  the  Asiatic  Mediterranean 
is  called  in  the  Chinese  Chronicles. 

The  Turkestan  lowlands  proper  are  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  the  Kara  Kum  or  "  Black  Sands,"  north 
of  the  Aral  Sea;  the  Kizil  Kum  or  "  Ked  Sands,"  between 
the  Oxus  aud  Jaxart«s ;  the  Ak  Kum  or  "  White  Sands," 
between  the  Alexander  range  aud  the  Chui  River;  and  the 
Khwarezm  or  Turkoman  desert,  between  the  Oxus  and 
Caspian.  But  all  alike  present  the  same  monotonous 
and  desolate  aspect,  in  which  a  dull  brown  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour.  "  The  gloom  of  the  West  Turkestiin  steppes, 
which  first  impresses  one  so  forcibly  in  the  Karakum 
deserts  north  of  Aral,  seems  surpassed  by  the  sadness  cif 
Kizil-kum  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  lake."  ' 


3.  HydrogTaphy :   The  Rivers  Ozue,  Zarafahan,  Margh-iib. 
and   Sir-dari/a — Tht   Aral   &a — Lakes    BaikhaA 

and  Issik-hil. 

All  the  streams  of  the  Aralo-Caspiim  basin  have  tlieir 
natural  outlet  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Turkestan  depression.  But  none  of  them  now  reach  tkt 
outlet  except  tlie  River  Emba  flowing  from  the  Mugojar 
hills  south-westwards  to  the  north  coast,  which  it  reaches 
after  a  course  of  250  miles  through  the  Kirghiz  ateppe. 
All  the  rest  either  run  diy  in  the  sands  like  the  Tajacd 
'  Mnjor  Herbort  Wood's  Shcra  of  Lake  A-nik,  p.  337. 
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and  Muigh-ab  from  the  Iranian  plateau,  the  Zarafahan, 
Chui,  and  Talas,  from  the  Tian-shan  highlands,  the  Sari 
from  the  Ob  water-parting,  or  else,  like  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  are  at  present  absorbed  in  Lake  Aral  But  as 
Aral  stands  about  160  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
consequently  245  above  the  Caspian,  its  proper  outflow 
should  also  be  to  the  Caspian,  with  which,  in  &ct,  it 
formerly  communicated.  Hence  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
must  be  regarded  as  rivers  also  arrested  on  their  course 
to  their  natural  outlet  in  the  Caspian. 

The  Oxus — the  Jihun  of  the  Arabs  and  Amu-darya 
of  the  Persians — ^is  the  Vak-shu  of  Hindu  writers,  a  term 
itself  most  probably  derived  from  the  Ak-su,  or  /'  White 
Water,"  of  the  indigenous  Kara  -  Kirghiz  nomads.  It 
collects  all  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Pamir  through  two 
main  head-streams,  the  Panja,  or  southern,  rising  in 
Lake  Victoria  (13,900  feet),  discovered  in  1838  by 
Wood,  the  Ak-su  (Murgh-ab),  or  northern,  flowing  appa- 
rently from  the  still  smaller  lake  Barkal  Yasin  (13,100 
feet),  and  receiving  the  outflow  of  Lake  Kara-kul  above 
the  junction.  The  united  stream  flows  first  westwards 
towards  Balkh,  before  reaching  which  place  it  gradually 
trends  round  to  the  north-west,  and  retains  this  direction 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the  south  coast  of  the  Aral 
Sea.  During  its  upper  course  it  receives  the  Surkh-ab 
from  the  Trans- Alai  and  Karateghin  Mountains,  besides 
numerous  other  feeders  on  both  its  banks  from  the  Hindu- 
Kush  and  Bokhara  highlands,  but  none  lower  down  for  a 
distance  of  700  miles,  or  about  half  of  its  entire  length. 
At  Kilif  its  bed  is  narrowed  to  350  yards  by  the 
advanced  spurs  of  the  Hissar  hills,  but  in  the  plains 
it  broadens  to  a  mean  breadth  of  800  yards  with  a  depth 
of  20  feet  and  a  velocity  of  over  5  miles  during  the 
floods  which  last  from  May  to  October.  At  Pitnyak, 
about  the  head  of  the  Khivan  irrigation  works,  the  dis- 
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charge  is  about  125,000  cubic  feet  per  secoDfi,  which  ia 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Nile.  But  fully  half  of  this 
volume  is  absorbed  in  supplying  the  irrigation  canals  rf 
the  Khivan  Oasis,  by  which  over  4000  square  miles  of 
marvellously  fertile  alluvial  land  are  kept  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  sedimentary  matter  yearly  brought  down 
exceeds  16,000,000  tons,  some  of  which  maintains  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  while  much  of  it  forms  slufang 
banks  and  bars  in  the  Taldik  and  Tani-su,  the  two  maiu 
channels  through  which  the  Oxus  enters  the  Aral  Sea. 

Theae  channels  present  the  usual  outlines  of  a  delta. 
But  the  triangular  space  thus  formed  is  not  a  true  delta, 
as  it  consists,  not  of  alluvial  deposits,  but  of  much  older 
formations,  through  which  the  river  has  cut  its  way  to 
the  Aral  Separate  little  deltas,  however,  have  been 
developed  at  the  Taldik  and  Yani-su  mouths,  where 
vessels  drawing  over  four  feet  are  already  excluded  by  the 
accumulating  deposita.  Nevertheless  the  Osns  has  been 
regularly  navigated  by  small  craft  since  1875,  when  the 
Petrovsky  steamer,  drawing  about  three  feet  six  inches, 
forced  lis  way  up  the  Yani-su  and  so-called  Kuvan- 
Jerma,  or  "  New  Cut,"  to  Nukus,  at  the  head  of  the 
false  delta. 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Oxus,  like  that  of  the  great 
Siberian  rivers,  is  to  press  continually  on  ita  right  or  east 
hank.  The  consequence  of  this  tendency,  wliich  is  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  ita  axis  from  west  to 
east,  is  that  the  stream  has  been  gradually  deflected  from 
the  Kungrad  channel,  na\'igable  in  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
but  now  dried  up,  eastwards  to  the  Taldik  channel,  now 
slowly  disappearing,  and  thence  to  the  Yani-su,  or  "  New 
River,"  which  thus  at  present  receives  the  main  discharge 
into  the  Aral  But  in  former  times  a  far  greater  deflec- 
tion took  place.  For  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  no  less  than  twice  during  the  historic  period  the 
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Oiua  has  oscillated  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  sort  of  eastern  continuation 
of  the  Kara  water-highway,  affording  a  continuous  trade 
route  from  Georgia  across  the  Caspian  and  the  Khwarezm 
desert,  under  the  39th  parallel,  to  Charjui,  and  so  on  to 
Baktra  (Baikh)  under  the  Hindu-Kuah.  Its  course  across 
the  desert  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  still  indicated  by 
the  Igdy  and  other  wells  dotted  over  the  plains  in  a  line 
with  its  former  bed,  which  reached  the  Caspian  not 
through  the  Atrak,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but 
most  probably  directly  through  the  depression  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Balkan  hills. 

later  on  Edrisi  and  other  early  Arab  and  Tiirki 
writers  find  the  Oxus  flowing,  as  at  present,  to  the  Aral. 
But  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  been  a^ain  diverted  to 
the  Caspian ;  this  time,  however,  through  a  fresh  bed, 
known  as  the  Uzbol  This  bed  is  supposed  to  have  run 
from  near  Nukus  westwards  to  the  Sari-Kamiah  stepi« 
Jakes,'  and  thence  southwards  to  the  Igdy  wells,  and  so  on 
along  the  original  bed  between  the  Balkans  to  the  Caspian, 
close  to  Mikhailovsk,  the  seaward  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railway,  opened  for  trafBc  by  the  Russians  in 
1881. 

The  hopes  till  recently  entertained  by  the  Russians 
of  restoring  the  Oxus  to  the  Uzboi  channel  have  now 
been  abandoned  for  the  apparently  more  feasible  project 
of  connecting  the  Aral  and  Caspian  through  the  bed  of 
the  steppe  river  Chagan,  round  the  northern  edge  of  tlie 
Ust  Urt  plateau.  The  Chagan  is  only  65  miles  from 
the  Aral,  and  probably  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  while 
it  seems  to  have  formerly  reached  the  Caspian  at  the  bay 
of  Chuch^-bas,  through  the  deep  Arys  valley.     The  Aral 

'  Gu*droicb,  bajrci-er,  who  carofiiUj-  fiiirveywl  tlie  Oiu»  delta  and  thn 
Sari'Enmish  lakes  in  I8S0,  found  no  indications  thnt  the  Oxna  evtr  flawed 
through  thd  SHri-Knmitih  luiain. 


re  now 
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being  243   feel  above  the  Caspian,  if  its  waters  can  lif 
brought  to  the  Chagan,  the  connection  will  be  establisheii 

On  the  other  hand,  all  these  ambitions  engioeering 
projects  are  confronted  «itli  the  fact  that  Turkestan,  like 
most  of  Central  Asia,  comes  within  the  area  of  desiccation 
that  has  been  in  progress  since  the  remotest  times.  Tlie 
Zarafshan  and  Murgh-ab,  the  two  great  former  tributaries 
of  the  Middle  Oxus  on  its  right  and  left  banks,  are 
both  absorbed  partly  in  the  sands,  partly  in  inij 
rills  before  reaching  it.  The  Zarafshan,  or  "  Gold 
tributor,"  rises  in  the  Alai  range,  at  the  foot  of  a  stu] 
dous  glacier  (9000  feet),  which  is  still  30  miles  long,  btrt 
which  MnshketofF  recently  traced  for  33  uiiles  below 
its  present  limits.  In  this  magnificent  ice-world  tlie 
Zarafshan  is  fed  by  no  less  than  thirteen  secondary 
beyond  which  it  receives  the  outflow  of  the  romantic 
Iskander,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  thdi 
Thence  it  flows  westwards  down  to  the  Bokhara 
being  first  tapped  by  the  Russians  at  Samarl 
then  diverted  into  a  thousand  irrigating  canals 
Bokhariots,  Thus  60  miles  before  reaching  Qua 
the  "  Gold  Distributor  "  is  completely  used  up  in 
nearly  2.250,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  Murgh-ftb  (or  "  water-fowl  river ")  also, 
flows  from  the  Garjistdn  Mountains  in  North  Afghan- 
istan, runs  dry  in  the  sands,  after  supplying  the  nimieimu 
irrigating  rilts  of  the  Merv  Oasis.  A  smiilar  fate  over- 
takes the  Tajand,  as  already  described  at  p.  195, 

The  Jasartes  —  Sihun  of  the  Arabs,  Sir-darya  (or 
"  head-river  ")  of  the  Persians,  twin  sister  of  the  Oxus — 
has  its  source  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Tian-shan.  Here 
the  Narin,  as  its  upper  course  is  called,  has  its  chief  head- 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Petrov  glacier  in  the  Ak-.shiirak 
hills,  whence  it  flows  at  first  westwards  through  the  former 
Khanate  of  Khokand,  and  present  Russian  province  of  F6^ 


below  Namangan.  Here  much  of  its  waters  is  absorbed 
io  iirigating  some  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Turkestan ; 
wt  enough  remainfl  to  send  down  a  mean  discharge  of 
•boat  90,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  Aral 

like  the  Oxua,  the  Sir  has  frequently  shifted  its 
w»er  coursa  But  it  can  never  have  reached  the  Caspian 
iitwtly,  aa  has  been  asserted,  but  only  through  the  Oius, 
'ilh  which  it  formerly  communicated  through  the  Tani- 
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e  cast- 


darya.  This  channel  bmnchea  o£f  from  the  main 
7  miles  below  Perofisky,  but  although  occasionally 
during  the  floods,  it  now  never  gets  beyond  like 
Eukcha-dengbiz,  180  miles  from  the  Sir,  and  60  from 
the  Oxus  delta.  Below  Peroffslcy  the  main  stream  enters 
the  Aral  through  one  large  branch  and  several  small 
channels,  fonning  a  shifting  marshy  delta,  haunted  by  an 
astonishing  number  of  wolves,  wild  boars,  deer. 

With  a  bar  covered  sometimes  by  scarcely  three  feet 
of  water,  the  Sir  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  navigable  river, 
althoi^h  the  light  craft  of  the  Russian  flotilla  liave  con- 
trived to  reach  Peroffsky,  and  return  to  the  Aral 
out  getting  embedded  in  the  shifting  sandbanks. 

The  Aral — that  is,  "The  Inland  Lake — "  has  a  pi 
area  of  perhaps  26,000  square  miles.  But  it  was  fonneriy 
far  more  extensive,  the  water-marks  on  the  Chink  anil 
many  other  indications  showing  that  its  level  was  at  least 
200  feet  higher  than  at  present  Yet  it  still  stands  343 
feet  above  the  Caspian,  and  consequently  158  above  the 
Mediterranean.  It  can  scarcely  he  shown  that  in  histaric 
times  the  Aral  has  ever  been  deprived  of  both  of  its  great 
influents,  on  which  its  existence  entirely  depends.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  that  but  for  them  the  lake  would 
disappear  in  a  few  years.  Even  as  it  is,  a  slow  pi 
of  desiccation  is  steadily  going  on,  by  which  its  size 
in  8  short  time  been  reduced  by  1400  square  miles.' 

Under  the  Chink  the  Aral  is  about  225  feet  deep; 
but  it  shoals  continually  eastwards,  until  it  becomes 
merely  a  flooded  swamp  along  its  east  and  south-east 
coasts.  Hence  the  mean  can  scarcely  be  more  than  40 
feet,  which  would  give  a  volume  only  eleven  times  greater 
than  Lake  Geneva,  while  exceeding  that  basin  116  times 
in  area. 


would 

•rooe«fl 
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AMuragH  the  Turkestan  depression  was  at  one  time 
red  by  a  vast  marine  basin,  the  Aral  Sea  cannot  be 
,  like  tlie  Caspian,  as  a  relic  of  that  period.     In 
iish  waters,  no  doubt,  both  a  fresh  and  salt  water 
,  but  the  former  greatly  pretlominates,  while 
3  also  common  to  the  Caspian.     Seals  have 
I  of  by  Tallas  and  others,  which  might  point 
tdependent  connection  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at 
■of  a  different  species  from  those  of  the  Caspian, 
r  observers   have  made  it  evident  that  none  of 
I  found  in  the  Aral  basin,  which  must 
lirliole  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermittent  steppe 
r,  oecillating  between  the  conditions  of  a  lake  and 
according   to   the  vagaries  of  ita  great 
Utile  Oxus  and  Sir. 

lilar  statement    might   almost    apply   to  Lake 

|b,  if  regard  be  exclusively  paid  to  the  fact  that 

'i  also  has  in  recent  times  diminished  enormously 

But  other  considerations  show  that  it  could  at 

■ihaye  been  exhausted,  so  that  it  may  be  r^arded 

B  remnant  of  the  old  marine  basin. 

1  within  the  historic  period  this  lake,  which  is 

t  514  feet  above  the  sea,  spread  out  westwards 

t  or  four  times   its  actual  area,  while  stretching 

i60  miles  towards  the  east,  where  it  absorbed  the 

1  Sassik,  Jalanaah,  and  Ala  Lakes,  south  of  the 

range.      Even  still  its  area,  which  is   some- 

lating  along  its  low-lying  south  coast,  cannot 

8500   square  miles,  with  a  total  length  of 

B  and  a  circumference  of  880   miles.      But  the 

Bnowbere  exceeds  56  feet,  so  that  it  has  oaly  twice 

«e  Tolnme  of  Lake  Geneva,  whicli  it  surpasses  in  extent 

I  "iirty-six  times.     Ita  waters,  which  are   very  brackish, 

iwmid  in  fish,   although   generally    frozen   over  from 

^^Wilwr  to  April     Besides  the  Ili,  it  receives  several 


410       coxpcmnnc  of  geoghafht  and  teavel. 

affluents  on  its  south  coast,  which  is  over  450  miles  long. 
Such  a  quantity  of  alluxia  is  brought  down  by  these 
strcams  from  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau  that  the  lake  seems 
to  be  slowly  filling  in. 

Of  the  upLind  lakes  by  far  the  largest  is  Issik-kul, 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet  in  the  heart  of 
the  Tian-shan  between  the  Ala-tau  £ungei  and  the  Ala- 
tau  Terskei.  But  notwithstanding  its  great  altitude  this 
lake  K'L  'Uirs  still  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  l«sin ;  for  it  drains 
iiitermiiiently  through  the  Kutemaldi  to  the  Chui,  which 
i\>rmerly  reached  the  Sir  at  some  point  below  PerofiGskT. 
Like  the  stepfie  lakes,  the  Issik-kul  has  greatly  diminished 
;:;  >ize.  as  is  e\"ident  from  the  water-marks  fully  200  feet 
a>nf  its  ]. resent  level.  Yet  it  has  still  an  area  of  about 
L"'  •"'  >-.:-..ire  miles.  Its  blue  and  somewhat  brackish 
v./.t:-  ..'-'und  in  lish.  and  are  overlooked  from  the  east 
*:  V  :..'.  K;.A:i-:a:iL:ri.  the  duut  of  the  Tiau-shau. 

4.     y  ■  ■'    ''     r. '  -i'-'fl     I^i visions  :     UralsJ:  —  Tu 

'  -'.  '  —  A'\  ii'".  — liifkhara — Firgha no  — 77". 

As  ..'r-. .-.  -.v  1  viuaikod,  the  Russian  aihninistrative 
.'..■>•.  :>  .iro  I* •■:  io.Sfd  ui^^fU  ethnical  and  physical  cou- 
s:  ".'.r..::  :.>,  T:.:;s  the  rei:iou  l»eyond  the  Caspian,  which 
:;  w  ::'..l;:/.es  r. early  all  the  Turkoman  count rj'  except  the 
Morv  v^;?.s.  is  ;;::»uiK'J,  imJer  the  name  of  the  Tnins- 
1  .\sv:a:i  Terr::orv.  to  tlie  Government  of  Caucasia.  Farther 
:*.;r::;  thi  jix^vince  of  Umlsk,  east  of  the  Ural  River, 
•.:..>.;.:•;<  jonior.s  of  the  districts  of  Vralsk,  Gurief,  and 
K. ■'.:■.•.. k.  V.  wes:  k-i  tlia:  river,  while  the  Nikolayevsk  dis- 
::.  :  .:'  :V.o  a^ij.-inir.s:  province  of  Turgai  lies  within  the 
\:v...:  -i  V :' :  lu-  Ob  1  .is::i.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sari-Suisk 
vi.s: :  M  . : : V.t-  Akr.:oI:nsk  Province, West  Siberia, encroaches 
::;e  i^b  w.i:er-parting  on  Xorth  Toikestan. 
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eastern  section  of  Turkestan  between  the  Aral 
the  Chineae  frontier  is  divided  politically  between 
territory  and  the  still  nominally  independent 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  Russian  portion, 
ly  called  "  Eastern  Turkestan  "  in  official  docu- 
;pri8es  several  natural  divisions,  ■which  to  some 
■coincide  with  the  administrative  provinces  and 
Thus  the  province  of  Semirechinsk,  or  "  Land 
■en  Streams,"  lies  mainly  between  the  Zungarian 
Tmns-Ili  Ala-tau,  and  Lake  Balkhash  ;  the  province 
if  Ferghana,  the  former  Khanate  of  Khokand,  comprises 
le  upland  valley  of  the  Narin  (Sir) ;  while  the  circles  of 
Buabhan  and  Amu  Daria  embrace  the  tracts  watered  by 
Ikmb  rivers  mainly  between  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 

Uralsk  includes  all  the  land  between  the  Ural  and 
'ihe  Obshchy  Syrt,  aud  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
wrth  of  the  list  Urt  plateau.  Here  the  West  Siberian 
piuy  steppes  are  continued  aouthwards  to  within  100 
jBileg  of  the  Caspian,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied 
m  saline  wastes.  These  are  succeeded  by  argillaceous 
'teert  tracts,  which  extend  eastwards  between  the  grassy 
tteppe  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Aral  Sea  to  the  Kara- 
'lonn  sanda.  The  same  argillaceous  formation  prevails 
liinraghout  the  Ust  Urt  plateau,  and  along  the  east  coast 
I'rf  the  Caspian  southwards  to  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus. 
I  Bat  the  Ddman-i-kiih,'  or  northern  skirt  of  the 
Kiorasiin  range,  ia  fringed  by  an  almost  continuous  strip 
of  fertile  tracts  or  rich  pasture  lands  stretching  between 
^  hills  and  the  desert  from  the  Little  Balkans  to  the 
Tijuid  -valley.  Here  ia  the  domain  of  the  Akhal  Tekke 
^tkomaDS,  who  were  reduced  in   1881  by  the  Russians. 

'  Dinun-i-kdh  a  Bometimos  used  by  English  writers  in  the  genae  of 
tamuuianage.  But  it  limplf  menus  tbe  skirt  oFuijmoaiituii  range, 
■od  H  etpecially  applicable  to  snch  ranges  u  slope  somenhat  rapidlj  down 
to  ths  fl^Ct. 
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This  district,  which  is  dominated  by  the  Kerawul  (5000 
feet),  the  Kiih-Giffan  ("7770),  the  Kiih-Bughuii  (8000), 
and  other  lofty  crests  of  the  Kuren  and  Kopet  ranges, 
now  forms  by  far  the  most  important  division  of  ihe 
Eussian  Trans-Caspian  territoiy.  It  is  already  traversed 
by  a  line  of  railway  running  from  Mikhailovsk  on  the 
Caspian  to  Kizil-Arvat,  with  a  tramway  thence  to  Banii, 
the  present  capital  of  this  district  Abundant  fuel  for 
ihe  locomotives  on  this  line  is  supplied  by  the  rich 
naphtha  weDs  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
islands  close  to  the  Mikhailovsk  terminus,  A  horse 
tramway  now  also  runs  from  the  Bala-Ishem  station  for 
40  miles  to  the  centre  of  the  oil-producing  districts. 

Khiva  itself  properly  belongs  to  the  same  eaady 
formation,  and  is  only  rendered  fertile  by  the  alluvia 
of  the  Oxus  combined  with  a  fine  system  of  irriga- 
tion developed  on  an  extensive  scale.  Hence  die 
difficulty  of  assigning  any  definite  limits  to  the  khauale, 
which  is  almost  everywhere  encircled  by  desert  and 
steppe  lands,  except  on  the  north  Eind  east,  where  it  la 
bounded  by  the  Aral  Sea  and  Oxus.  Even  here  the 
Lower  Oxus  flows  for  some  distance  through  wastes  of 
shifting  sands,  saline  marshes,  or  morasses  overgrown 
with  sedge  and  reeds. 

In  the  centre  of  this  inhospitable  region  li.es  the 
Oasis  of  Khiva,  which  lies  mainly  between  the  towns  of 
Pitnyak  and  Kungrad  near  the  now  dried-up  bay  of 
Aibughir  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Aral  Sea.  But 
the  settled  population  is  mainly  grouped  along  tlie  left 
liank  of  the  Oxus  as  far  north  as  Khojeili  over  against 
the  advanced  Russian  fort  of  Nukus  at  the  head  of  the 
false  delta.  Here  there  is  a  rapid  flow,  by  which  the 
intricate  system  of  irrigation  works  is  greatly  facilitated. 
From  Pitnyak  the  land  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  a  com- 
plete network  of  canals  fed  entirely  by  the  Oxus.     To 
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guard  against  the  danger  of  excessive  floods  the  Khivans 
have  constructed  a  dam  or  level  all  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  through  the  pipes  laid  across  tliis  dam  the 
flow  of  water  to  the  irrigating  rills  is  regulated.  Works 
have  also  been  erected  to  raise  the  water  to  the  higher 
grounds  ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  kbour  spent 
on  these  works,  they  have  failed  to  render  productive 
much  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  deltaic  region, 
which  has  a  total  area  of  some  5500  square  miles. 

The  Oxus  is  also  the  main  stream  of  the  southern 
Khanate  of  Bokhara,  which,  like  Khiva,  is  still  suffered  to 
enjoy  a  certain  show  of  political  independence.  It  has, 
liowever,  been  deprived  of  the  eastern  and  more  important 
section  of  the  country,  which  now  forms  the  Eussian  circle 
of  the  Zarafshan,  and  includes  the  city  of  Samarkand. 

Northwards,  also,  the  two  khanates  are  separated  by 
the  intervening  Eussian  territory,  which  here  reaches  the 
Oxna  across  the  Batl^ak  and  Khalata  sands.  Between  the 
Eussian  station  of  Petro- Alexandre vsk  on  the  Oxus,  and 
Ak-kamysh  farther  up,  the  country,  though  thinly  peopled, 
is  well  cultivated.  But  from  that  point  the  road  crosses  a 
sandy  steppe  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  river, 
bnt  here  and  there  falling  to  the  level  of  the  stream, 
where  it  forms  little  projecting  oases  covered  with  "  Jidda  " 
and  other  steppe  plants  called  "  tngai "  by  the  natives. 

Farther  south  the  land  is  being  continually  en- 
croached upon  by  the  shifting  sand?  of  the  steppe.  From 
the  fortress  of  Ustin  to  Kara-kul  there  atretehes  a  sandy 
waste  for  a  distance  of  1 5  miles,  which  is  dotted  over 
with  the  ruins  of  abandoned  buildings  and  other  silent 
witnesses  of  better  days.'  Even  within  the  last  tliirty 
years  several  flourishing  towns  in  this  region  have  been 

'  The  Twt  Geld  of  niins  stretcliiog  from  Shahri  GulguU  through 
Sliahri  SuDftn  to  Tenncs  od  the  Oxiia  was  for  the  first  time  explored  bf 
U.  BoDValet  during  the  summer  of  ISSl. 
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swallowed  up  in  the  sanda,  drifting  like  ceaseless  biUowa 
from  the  north.  Year  after  year  the  sand-storms  en- 
croach upon  the  last  cultivated  plots,  and  the  Kara-kuJ 
district  between  Bokhara  and  the  Oxus  already  presents  a 
hopelessly  desolate  aspect.  Besides  the  diminution  of 
moisture,  the  more  immediate  cause  of  this  widespread 
ruin  is  the  increasing  absorption  of  the  Zaralshan  walen 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Samarkand  district 

Between  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  the  land  is  in  some 
places  admirably  cultivated.  The  circle  of  Kermin  in  tk 
Miankal  valley  even  surpasses  the  district  of  Bokhara, 
and  the  country  becomes  more  flourishing  as  we  approach 
the  Zarafshan  district  Along  the  broad  valley  of  thia 
river  there  stretches  an  almost  uninterrupted  cliain  o£ 
townships  between  the  capital  and  Katti-kurgan.  But  this 
flourishing  tract  is  hommed  in  by  the  Kizil-kum  aandi 
advancing  southwards  to  the  Zarafshan,  and  scaicely 
arrested  by  the  isolated  ridges  of  argillaceous  schisu  and 
igneous  rocks  here  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1000  feet 
Vambery  describes  thia  region  as  a  boundless  sandy  oceao. 

The  Narin,  or  Upjier  Sir,  separated  from  the  Zarafshan 
valley  by  the  Alai  ranges,  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
Khanate  of  Khokand,  now  the  Eussian  pro^dnce  of  Fer- 
ghana, This  upland  region  is  entirely  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  lofty  mountain  barriers  of  the  Western  Tian- 
shan,  and  open  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  Sir 
escapes  down  to  the  Turkestan  lowlands.  Here  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Tian-shan  fall  in  a  series  of  terraces 
to  the  plains,  and  send  down  numerous  mountain  torrents, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  absorbed  in  irrigation  works 
before  reacliing  the  Sir.  To  this  abundant  supply  of 
water  Ferghana   is   indebted   for   an   exuberant   fertihty 

here  surpassed  in  Central  Asia,  But  lower  down 
nearly  all  trace  of  vegetation  disappears,  and  the  vast 
region  stretching  from  Ferghana  to  I^e  Aral,  between 
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I  the  Sir  and  Oxus,  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  Kizil-kmn 
I  sands.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  several  fertile  tracts 
in  the  strip  of  land  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sir  to  the  Ak-sai  and  Kara-tan,  the  last  spurs  of  the  Tian- 
shan  projecting  north-westwards  between  the  Kizil-kum 
and  Ak-kum  deserts.  Here  are  even  several  considerable 
towns,  including  Tashkent,  the  present  centre  of  Euasian 
authority  in  Turkestan. 

The  region  about  the  Lower  Sir  eveiywhere  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  land  that  had  once  been  under  water. 
The  saline  and  clayey  soil  towards  the  Aral  Sea  has  been 
rendered  arable  by  the  skilful  irrigation  works  of  its 
former  and  present  rulers.  But  under  the  cloudless 
summer  skies  the  land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  irrigating 
channels  has  tlie  aspect  of  a  wilderness  strewn  with  salt, 
and  producing  nothing  beyond  a  few  prickly  plants.  The 
reedy  morasses  about  the  delta  are  infested  by  dense 
clouds  of  mosquitoes,  the  plague  of  the  Russian  sailors 
navigating  these  waters. 

North  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  the  sanda  merge 
everywhere  in  the  grassy  Kirghiz  steppes,  which,  witli  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  300  feet,  consist  mainly  of  vast 
rolling  or  gently  sloping  tracts.  The  steppe  is,  however, 
occasionally  intersected  by  broad  and  deep  furrows.  But 
scarcely  a  ti-ee  or  shrub  is  anywhere  visible,  the  whole 
region  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  boundless  sea,  whose 
rolling  billows  have  suddenly  become  solidified.  The 
only  relief  to  this  monotonous  picture  are  the  Mugojar 
hills,  a  continuation  of  the  Ural  range,  nowhere  exceeding 
1000  feet  in  height  Tlie  hilly  portion  of  the  steppe 
consists  everywhere  of  feldspar  and  porphyry,  with  which 
are  often  associated  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  occasionally 
even  gold.  Between  Aral  and  Lake  Balkhash,  the  steppe 
is  in  many  places  strewn  with  lakes  and  tarns,  often 
strung  together  like  pearls  on  a  string,  but  everywhere 
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showing  the  same  tendency  as  the  Aral  and  Balkhash 
themselves  to  disappear.  All  have  long  been  closed 
basins,  nor  do  the  Sari,  Chui,  or  any  other  of  the  steppe 
rivers,  now  over  reach  either  the  Aral  or  the  Sir. 

Beyond  the  water-parting  of  the  ChiU  and  Ili  begins 
the  Semirechinski-Krai,  or  "  land  of  the  Seven  Streams," 
consisting  of  the  steppe  which  here  stretches  at  a  tseaa 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet  between  Balkhash  and  dte 
Zungarian  Ala-tau  north  and  south,  and  between  tie 
Lower  Hi  and  Lepsa  rivers  west  and  east.  Althoogb 
thus  partly  severed  from  the  Central  Asiatic  highlands, 
this  region  is  connected  with  them  through  the  deep 
of  the  Ili  leading  to  Kulja,  recently  restored  by 
Eussians  to  China. 

The  seven  streams  whence  the  land  derives  its 
are  the  Lepsa  with  the  Baskan,  the  Ak-sn  with  the  Sa^ 
kan,  the  Biyen  and  the  Karatal  with  the  Kok-su.  The 
Lepsa,  Ili,  and  Karatal  alone  reach  Balkhash  throughoal 
the  year,  all  the  others  either  losing  themselves  in  the 
sands,  or  discharging  their  waters  into  the  lake  odIt 
during  the  floods.  They  aH  rise  in  the  snowy  Ala-tau, 
and  flow  through  fertile  upland  valleys  before  reaching 
the  open  plains.  These  plains  are  dotted  over  with 
hrackiah  l^oons,  and  their  vegetation  resembles  that  at 
the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  while  the  cultivated  and 
well -watered  upland  tracts  recall  the  lowlands  of  WeM 
Siberia  and  the  East  of  Europe. 


ilanda, 


6.  dimtUe  :   The  "  Ferer  Wind.' 


Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  difference  in 
relief  of  the  land,  the  climate  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  hasi 
everywhere  characterised  by  a  remarkable  uniformity,     II 
is  distinctly  continental  in  its  main  features,  intense  heat 
being  followed  by  equally  intense  cold,  while  great  dryness 
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intaib  over  the  whole  area.  This  general  uniformitj  is 
iBgdy  due  to  the  low  elevation  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  and 
Ik  water-parting,  which  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  full  plaj 
il  the  northern  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  across  the 
depression.  Thus  the  difference  in  elevation 
een  this  depression  and  the  Tian-shan  and  Pamir 
is  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  in  winter,  when 
glass  £EdIs  to  30^  or  40^  below  freezing  point  in  the 
-kum  sands  300  feet,  as  well  as  on  the  Pamir 
14,000  feet,  above  the  sea.  The  chief  difference 
the  uplands  and  lowlands  is  the  excessive  rarefac- 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  great  tablelands,  due  to  their 
elevation  above  sea-leveL  A  greater  quantity 
tf  sunatore  also  falls  on  the  highlands,  the  rain-bearing 
jehads  from  the  south-west  being  first  arrested  by  the 
F.  hui  and  Tian-shan  uplands.  But  even  here  the  rainfall 
BBodi  slighter  than  in  the  European  highlands  ;  while 
;.  it  tones  whole  years  pass  without  any  rain  falling  on  the 
',  In-hun  and  Kizil-kum  sands.  Such  are  altogether 
r  fte  climatic  conditions  that  most  of  the  Aralo-Caspian 
I  ten  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  the  moisture  de- 
^  (Qiked  mostly  in  the  form  of  snow  on  the  elevated  lands. 
,  hm  this  reserve  the  great  rivers  are  fed,  which  in  their 
'  to  sapply  the  irrigation  works  on  which  the  Bokhara, 
i  Dun,  Merv,  and  other  oases,  are  dependent 
[  Along  the  Lower  Oxus,  which  is  usually  frozen  for 
fe  or  five  weeks  only,  summer  begins  in  April  and  lasts 
occasionally  into  November.  The  long  hot  and  dry  season 
^>  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  dust-storms  pre- 
'ilent  Aroughout  the  lowlands.  But  more  dreaded  still 
•the  "tebbad,"  or  "  fever -wind,"  to  which  the  Kizil- 
tam  and  other  desert  tracts  are  exposed.  At  its  approach 
«e  camels  of  the  caravan  utter  loud  moaning  sounds,  and 
wweriug  to  the  ground  stretch  their  long  necks  flat  on  the 
P*iied  land,  or  seek  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  hot  sauids. 

2  E 
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Behind  them  crouch  the  terrified  guides  and  travellen^ 
while  over  them  the  pestiferous  blast  sweeps  with  a  dnll 
soughing.  The  whole  caravan  is  soon  covered  with  t 
layer  of  hot  sand,  which  falls  like  a  shower  of  fieiy  spadOL 


6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :  The  Saxaul'^^Mosquitoes  and 
Locusts — Tlic  Turkoman  horse. 

Vegetation  is  represented  in  the  wilderness  chiefly  Ij 
the  saxaul,  the  Jidda  or  wild  olive,  the  poplar,  and  other 
hardy  or  prickly  plants,  which  have  invaded  this  domun 
from  all  quarters  since  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  ii 
a  rule,  the  flora  of  the  Iranian  tableland  advancing  nortlh 
wards  has  prevailed  over  that  of  Siberia,  and  "  it  is  in- 
tcR^sting  to  observe  how  all  those  plants  gradually  adapt 
tlieiiiselves  to  tlie  changed  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
in  tlie  step|K\  To  resist  the  wind  they  acquire  a  more 
[)liant  stem,  or  present  a  smaller  surface  to  its  fuiy  by 
dropping  their  foliage.  To  diminish  the  evaporation  their 
Ivark  l)ecomes  a  veritable  carapace,  and  their  pith  becomes 
mingled  with  saline  substances.  They  clothe  themselves 
with  liairs  and  thorns,  distilling  gmns  and  oils,  whereby 
the  evaporation  is  still  further  reduced.  Thus  are  able 
to  flourish  far  from  running  waters  such  plants  as  the 
i^ksaul,  which,  though  perfectly  leafless,  produces  both 
flowers  and  fruits.  So  close  is  its  grain  that  it  sinks  in 
water,  and  emits  sparks  when  struck  with  the  axe."* 

In  the  oases  the  cultivated  plants,  both  cereals  and 
fruits,  are  noted  especially  for  their  great  abundance  and 
excellent  quality.  In  Khiva  wheat  will  yield  sixty,  rice 
seventy,  and  the  jiujara  as  much  as  three  hundredfold 
This  latter  grain  takes  the  place  of  oats,  and  its  stalk 
that  of  hay  for  horses  and  cattle.     Barley,  lentils,  anJ 

»  E.  Beclua,  vi  p.  196. 
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pease  are  also  cultivated,  besides  cotton,  hemp,  kiinshut 
(an  oil-yielding  fruit),  madder,  flax,  and  tobacco.  The  lack 
of  grazing  grounds  is  here  obviated  by  the  lucerne  clover, 
which  is  mown  three  times  and  yields  excellent  fodder. 
But  the  special  glory  of  this  oasis  are  its  fruits,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  fine  flavour.  Here  flourish  choice 
apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  the  grape,  the 
pomegranate,  and,  above  all,  the  melon.  Of  trees,  the 
poplar,  naruan,  and  elm  are  grown  for  their  timber,  and 
the  mulberry  for  the  silkworm. 

The  mulberry,  flax,  and  maize  form  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  Ferghana,  which  also  grows  fine  crops  of  wheats 
rice,  sorghum,  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  Semi- 
rechinsk  fertile  and  well -watered  upland  valleys  are 
succeeded  by  grassy  steppes  stretching  away  to  the  low- 
lying  swampy  shores  of  Balkhash.  Higher  up  a  splendid 
wooded  zone  clothes  the  slopes  of  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau, 
between  4500  and  8500  feet  In  the  forests  of  the 
Central  Tian-shan  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  mountain 
ash  and  the  spruce  (Picea  Schre^ikiana),  which  are  now 
supplanting  the  apple  and  apricot.  The  spruce  **  attains 
a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  stem  2,  3, 
and  often  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows  very  much  in 
the  sugar-loaf  shape,  its  thick  branches  hardly  projecting 
from  the  general  mass,  so  that  the  whole  tree  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cropped  by  a  barber" 
(Morgan's  Prefevalsky*s  Ldb-nor,  p.  40).  The  spruce 
grows  as  far  as  8000  feet  and  upwards  above  sea- 
level.  These  varied  advantages,  combined  with  a  healthy 
climate,  have  attracted  numerous  Bussian  settlers  to 
Semirechinsk,  which  has  become  a  chief  centre  of  Slav 
culture  in  Central  Asia.  The  elevated  lands  with  their 
abundance  of  water  and  timber  supply  the  necessary 
essentials  for  the  development  of  social  culture.  The  low, 
flat  steppes,  with  their  arid  wastes,  here,  as  elsewhere,  arrest 
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the  progiess  of  dvilisation.    Thtm  irafcadefls  tnd  tndn 

taracts  admit  of  notlmig  bat  a  nomad  eziflt^^ 

In  the  Torkestdn  lowlands  a  chuaetariatic  ftttanrf 
animal  life  are  the  sooipions,  fifludflp  snakea^  and  ottv 
reptiles,  with  which  all  the  fiflsnrea  in  the  gromd  an 
alive.  Bat  the  special  plagoe  of  theaa  nffotm  an 
the  mosquitoes  and  locoat  **  Moaqnitoes  aie  aerion 
evils  in  many  other  parts  of  the  wodd,  and  atories  lam 
been  told  of  seamen  driven  to  jump  ovetboaid,  aai 
so  to  commit  suicide  on  this  aoooant^  in  the  Baagooa 
Biver.  But  it  may  be  doabted  whether  any  man 
exqainte  torture  can  be  sufGared  than  that  itiffi^*a<l  Ij 
the  mosquitoes  of  the  Lower  Amu "  (Miydr  JBI  IFod). 
The  same  traveller,  speaking  of  the  prodigioQa  qnantitiflB  of 
locusts  which  swept  over  the  Ehivan  Oasis  in  July  1874, 
remarks  that  '*  one  of  such  clouds  was  estimated  to  measme 
1 5  miles  in  length  by  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  to  have  a 
depth  of  half  a  mila  ...  It  might  be  inferred  that  the 
Khivan  Oasis  must  be  exposed  to  great  danger  from  this 
plague ;  but  in  practice  the  large  number  of  small  birds 
ill  the  planted  groves  of  the  khanate  seem  to  afiPord  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  their  ravage&" 

Large  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  tiger, 
ounce,  wolf,  haunt  the  thickets  of  the  swampy  Oxus  and 
Aral  deltas.  But  the  open  desert  is  frequented  only  by 
swift  gregarious  animals,  like  the  wild  ass  and  gazella 

The  camel,  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle,  are  everywhere 
the  prevailing  domestic  animals.  In  Bussian  Turkestan 
camels  are  not  so  numereus  as  might  be  supposed,  scaroelj 
amounting  to  400,000,  as  compared  with  over  1,600,000 
horses,  1,160,000  cattle,  1,350,000  sheep.  The  Kir^ 
horses  are  a  hardy,  active  breed,  whidi  traverse  dis- 
tances of  40  to  50  nules  at  a  stretch.  But  a  &r  finer 
animal  is  the  Turkoman  horse,  which  possesses  many 
of  the  best  points  of  the  Arab  and  English  witii  some 
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excellent  qualities  peculiar  to  itself.  "Well  do  these 
noble  animals  deserve  all  the  care  that  is  lavished  on 
them^  for  in  courage^  speed,  and  endurance  combined, 
they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  equine  race.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  race  dates  back,  like  our  own  thorough- 
bred, to  the  Arab.  But  the  race  is  now  distinct ;  and, 
besides  being  much  larger,  they  far  excel  the  Arabs  both 
in  speed  and  endurance.  ...  In  appearance  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  English  race-horse  than  any  other 
type,  and  average  about  tiie  same  height"^ 

7.  Inhabitants  :  Tahle  oj  the  Turkestdn  liases,  —  The 
Usbegs — Kara  -  KalpaJcs — Kara  -  Kirghiz — Kirghiz- 
Kazaks —  Turkomans —  Tajiks —  Sarts — Oalchas — 
Rtissians, 

The  Aralo-Caspian  basin  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  home  of  the  Tiirki  race,  from  whom  this 
region  takes  the  name  of  Turkestan,  or  "Land  of  the 
Tiirk."  But  the  statement  is  true  only  of  the  unarable 
but  still  inhabitable  grassy  upland  and  lowland  steppes, 
whose  first  occupants  seem  to  have  been  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Tiirki  stock,  by  whom  they  are  still  mainly  inhabited. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curable  tracts,  especially  in  Elhiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Ferghana,  have  apparently  from  prehistoric 
times  been  the  joint  home  of  men  of  Tiirki  and  Iranian 
blood.  Here  an  incessant  intermingling  of  the  two 
races  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  resulting  in  a  profound 
modification  of  both  types,  now  represented  by  every 
shade  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes.  A  third 
element,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Tiirki,  and  allied  to 
but  not  identical  with  the  Iranian,  is  found  in  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  productive  upland  valleys  of 
Ferghana,  the  Zarafshan,  and  the  Oxus.     To  these  high- 

>  Clouda  tfi  the  East,  p.  214. 
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landers  CL  de  UjfolTy  has  gitai  ffae  ooDective 
of  Galcha,  and  these  Qalchas,  whose  true  positiaii 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  Iraoio  and  Indie  bimchai 
of  the  Aryan  family,  are  obvioiudj  allied  to  the  WaUdi^ 
BadakhshiB,  Siah-Poah  Eafii8»  CShagsnis^  and  other  Iqg^ 
land  races  holding  the  npland  TaUeya  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hindn-Eush. 

To  the  primitiTe  Galcha^  Iranian,  and  Tdrld  sbodb 
are  therefore  reducible  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  from 
time  immemorial  in  possession  of  the  Aialo-CSsspisn 
basin,  as  in  the  subjoined  scheme : — 

L  TAuuSiocs. 


Usbegs. 


Kara-Kalpaks 


Kiivhiz- 
Kazaks 


{Knngrtd 
Kaimta  . 
Kipchak. 
Jalair 
Andyani. 
Baymakli 
Kliandeiki 
Achamayli 
Ingakli    . 
Shaka 
^Ontotumk 
r  Great    Horde   (Uln 
Yuz) 
Middle  Horde  (Urta 

Yuz) 
Little  Horde  (Kachi 

Yuz)    . 
Inner    Horde    (Bu 
keyevskaya  . 


- 


j     Knivft .  .  f 


&  and  S.E.   ahorosl 
Aral  Sea  mainly  .  / 


Steppes  betweenLake 
Balkhash  and 
Lower  Volga 


Kara-Kirghiz  /  Right  Section(<<On")  \  Tian-shan      and 
(Buruts)     .t  Left  Section  ("Sol")/     Pamir. 


Turkomans 


1 


(  Tekke 
Goklan 
Yomud 
Sarik 
Salor 
Kara 
AIi-£li 
Eraari 

^Chaudor 


UstUrt,  Khwareim,^ 
Ddman-i-k6h,  left  V 
bank  Middle  Ozus  J 


Tajiks  . 
"  Sarts  '• 
Persians 


;} 


II.  Irakic  Stock. 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Ferghana 


s,ooq,OM 


50,000 


450,000 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 
800,000 
100,000 


f  600,000 


f  1,000,000 


THE  USBEGS. 
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III.  Galcha  Stock. 


Ferghana,  Zara&han,  and  Earateghin  high-  \ 
luida,  Upper  Oxus  vaUeys      •  .  / 


Maghians 
Kshtnts 

M^       •  r 'JF^'T'^TT^^rnr:  ^Lef""^'™ '^°- ^      » 260,000 
Fangs    . 

Yagnanbs 

Karateghins 

Of  all  the  Tiirki  peoples  of  Central  Asia  the  Usbegs 
are  by  far  the  most  civilised.  The  great  majority  in  the 
two  khanates  have  long  abandoned  the  nomad  life,  and 
are  now  the  chief  agricultural  element  in  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  The  tenn  itself  is  rather  political  than  ethni- 
cal, being  the  collective  name  of  the  numerous  Mongolo- 
Tatar  tribes,  who  became  the  dominant  people  in  this 
region  after  the  dissolution  of  Jenghiz  Elian's  empire. 
But  although  the  ruling  race,  the  Usbegs  are  intellectu- 
ally inferior  to  the  conquered  Tajiks,  with  whom  they 
now  live  in  social  harmony,  and  through  alliances  with 
whom  they  have  become  largely  assimilated  in  appearance 
to  the  Iranian  type.  Many  are  settled  in  all  the  large 
towns,  where  they  are  pwily  occupied  with  trade,  and 
furnish  the  principal  contingent  to  the  army.  Besides 
the  Osmanli,  the  Usbegs  are  the  only  Tiirki  people  who 
possess  a  written  language  and  a  literature.  Sultan 
Baber,  founder  of  the  so-called  Moghul  Empire  in  India, 
who  belonged  to  this  race,  composed  his  well-known 
Memoirs  in  the  Jaghatai,  which  is  still  the  standard 
literary  language  of  all  the  Central  Asiatic  Tiirki  peoples, 
like  the  Tajiks,  the  Usbegs  are  all  Sunnis. 

The  Kara-Kalpaks — ^that  is, "  Black  Caps  " — formerly 
a  widespread  branch  of  the  Tiirki  family,  now  occupy  a 
restricted  area  round  the  shores  of  Lake  Aral  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Yani-darya.  They  are  a 
harmless,  but  feeble  and  somewhat  sluggish  race,  evidently 
in  process  of  extinction  or  absorption  by  their  former 
oppressors,  the  Usbegs  of  Khiva. 
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The  Kara- Kirghiz,  or  "  Black  Kirghiz,"  and  the 
Kazaks,  or  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  represent  respectiTely  U» 
highland  and  lowland  noniad  elements  all  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  border-lanfls  of  the  Aralo-Caspim 
basin.     The  Kazaks,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numennu 


Dima  woiuM. 


of  the  two,  have  never  accepted  the  name  of  Kiijhiz, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Russians  U> 
distinguish  them  from  their  own  Kossoks.'  Hence  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  a  Kazak  than  of  a 
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lis  Bteppe,  the  Kazaks  being  here  the  exclusive 
Doent,  whereas  the  Eara-Kirghiz  dwell  in  the  Tian-shan 
Uands  and  Great  Pamir.  At  the  same  time  there  ia 
Bubstantial  difference  hetween  the  two  peoples. 

The  Kara- Kirghiz,  who  are  the  "Burats"  of  the 
dnese  and  Kalmaks,  live  partly  in  Zungaria  and 
l0Tk.-~L:ln.    y:\.n\y    in    the    Western    Altai,    in    tlic    Inllv 


fistricts  about  the  source  of  the  Sir  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Alexander  range,  in  the  highlands  about  Issik-kid 
wd  southwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  on  the  Pamir, 
Biey  gpeak  an  almost  pure  Tiirki  dialect,  and  their  two 
pat  sections.  Ore  or  "Eight"  and  Sol  or  "Left,"  are 
iSun  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes  and  septs.  North 
"ftW  Sir,  their  grazing  grounds  are  limited  northwards 
'7  ftie  Kazaks,  while  stret«liing  southwards  to  the  Hindu- 
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I  drink  i 

^^^  in  skii 


Kush.  Their  camping -grounds  in  the  Tian-slian  an 
here  and  there  overlapped  by  the  lands  of  the  warlike 
Galchas.  The  northern  Kara-Kirghiz  have  no  commoii 
bond  of  union,  nor  any  kind  of  political  organisatioiL 
Even  the  lesser  tribes  are  often  split  up  into  independent 
hordes  still  living  in  a  state  of  constant  feud  amongst 
themselves.  Thns  all  their  enei^es  have  been  wasted  in 
internecine  strife,  or  else  in  chronic  hostilities  with  lie 
Kazaks,  Hence  in  spite  of  their  personal  courage  they 
havo  at  various  periods  been  easily  subdued  by  the 
Chinese,  or  by  the  Khans  of  Khokand.  In  recent  yeaK 
all  the  right  section  and  many  of  the  left  have  acceptoii 
Kussian  supremacy.  Some  years  ago  a  small  number 
penetrated  to  the  Sarikia  pasturages  on  the  Karatash 
River  near  Sendshu,  the  southernmost  point  ever  reached 
by  the  Kara-Kirghiz. 

The  Kazaks  occupy  a  somewhat  intermediate  position 
between  the  Tilrki  and  Mongob'an  races,  possessing  many 
physical  traits  in  common  with  the  latter,  while  still 
speaking  a  pure  Tiirki  dialect.  Their  four  hordes,  all 
now  subject  to  Eussia,  occupy  a  vast  domain  stretcliing 
from  the  Lower  Volga  to  Zungaria,  and  from  beyond  the 
Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob  water-parting  southwards  to  the 
Aral  Sea. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz  is  of  a  sullen,  rude,  and  fierce 
temperament,  but  he  is  more  straightforward  and  good- 
natured  than  the  Kazak.  Both  are  Muhammadans  in 
little  more  than  the  name,  witliout  mollahs,  mosques,  or 
fanaticism,  tlieir  whole  religion  being  limited  to  a  few 
simple  rites,  strongly  tinged  with  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Shamanist  cult.  The  Kirghiz  cultivate  more  land  than 
the  Kazaks,  but  both  are  essentially  stock-breeders, 
Uving  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds.  Their  chief 
drink  is  kumiss,  fennented  mare's  milk,  which  is  preserved 
in  skina,  and  lai^ely  consumed  throughout  the  spn: 
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summer,  and  autumn.     Kumiss  is  veiy  wholesome,  and 
a  specific  against  all  consumptive  diseases.^ 

The  monotony  of  nomad  existence  was  formerly 
relieved  by  tribal  warfare,  and  the  so-called  "  barantas  " 
or  marauding  expeditions  generally  directed  against  the 
encampments  of  their  neighbours.  The  attacks  were 
usually  made  towards  dawn,  when  man  and  dog  alike, 
wearied  with  the  night-watch,  were  buried  in  sleep. 

The  Kazaks  have  all  been  gradually  induced  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  The  Bussian 
Grovemment  has  been  the  more  anxious  to  effect  their 
submission,  that  all  the  caravan  tracks  between  the 
Caspian  and  Altai  highlands  traverse  their  domain. 
Towards  the  south-east  a  few  of  the  Kftra-Kirghiz  tribes 
still  maintain  their  independence  beyond  Lakes  Balkhash 
and  Zaisan,  within  the  Chinese  frontier.  But  some  of 
these  have  of  late  years  shown  a  tendency  to  migrate 
westwards  into  Russian  territory. 

The  Turkoman  nomads  have  now  also  tendered  their 
submission  to  the  "  White  Czar."  Even  those  of  the 
Merv  Oasis,  although  not  actually  subdued,  struck  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  Bussian  arms,  and  flattered 
by  the  courteous  reception  accorded  in  the  spring  of  1881 
to  their  chief,  Tikma  Sirdar,  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
authorities,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered protectorate  of  Bussia.  A  deputation  of  fifty  of 
their  elders  was  entertained  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  Territory  at  Askabad  on  16th  September 
1881,  and  returned  to  Merv  laden  with  presents  and 
greatly  impressed  by  the  friendliness  of  the  Bussians. 

Throughout   the  historic  period  the   Turkomans  or 

^  In  ''Koumiss  .  .  .  and  its  uses  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
pulmonary  consumption"  (Blackwood,  1881),  Dr.  G.  L.  Carrick  fully 
establishes  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  affections 
of  the  chest  and  lungs. 
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Turkmenians  seem  to  have  been  a  plundering  nomad  race, 
never  at  any  time  united  under  an  organised  politiial 
system.  They  are  divided  into  "  Klialks  "  or  tribes,  eaeli 
comprising  several  "  tayto "  or  hordes,  who  are  again 
grouped  in  a  number  of  "  tir "  or  septs.  Of  aJl  ibe 
Khalke  the  most  friendly  and  civ-ilised  are  the  (Joklaiis, 
who  have  long  been  settled  in  the  Persian  proN-ince  of 


;r^ 
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Astrabad.  Although  recognising  no  general  leader,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  a  short  time  in  great  emergencies,  the 
Turkomans  do  not  live  in  a  normal  state  of  anarchy. 
Offences  against  Uieir  own  unwritten  code  are  even  rarer 
amongst  them  than  amongst  other  Muhammadan  peoples,  l 
Everything  is  regulated  by  the  all-powerful  *■  dab " 
"  custom,"  religion  exercising  but  a  slight  influence. 
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The  various  tribes  fonnerly  lived  in  mutual  hostility 
to  each  other,  showing  little  fear  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, but  great  respect  for  the  Bussian  power.  To  their 
individual  tribes  they  remain  true  to  the  last,  and  even 
little  children,  five  or  six  years  old,  know  exactly  the 
tayfe  and  tir  to  which  they  belong.  The  Turkomans  are 
distinguished  from  other  Asiatics  by  a  bold,  penetrating 
glance,  developed  by  the  dangers  surrounding  the  "  Ala- 
mans,"  or  marauding  excursions,  to  which  they  have  been 
addicted  from  the  remotest  times.  These  alamans  were 
preconcerted  affairs,  in  which  every  precaution  was  taken 
against  failure.  The  attack  usually  took  place  about 
midnight  or  at  sunrise,  and  was  generally  successful 
The  Persian  caravans  were  constantly  taken  by  surprise, 
all  who  showed  any  resistance  being  cut  down,  and  the 
rest  carried  off  into  slavery.  But  since  the  predominance 
of  Bussia  in  Turkestan  the  Ehivan  and  Bokhara  slave- 
markets  have  been  closed.  This  was  the  first  blow  given 
to  the  Turkoman  power,  which  was  almost  reduced  to 
national  bankruptcy  by  the  stoppage  of  a  traffic  on  which 
its  very  existence  depended.  Then  came  the  massacre  of 
the  Yomud  Turkomans,  followed  in  1881  by  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Akhal  Tekkes  at  Geok  tepe. 

The  Tajiks  are  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the 
Sarts  and  Persians.  They  are  the  original  Iranian 
element  settled  in  all  the  arable  lands  throughout  Turk- 
estan from  the  remotest  times.  It  is  probable  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  Iranian  race  in  this  region,  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  home  of  the  Tiirki  peoples,  was  brought 
about  by  the  extension  of  the  old  Persian  empire  through 
Margiana  (Merv)  and  Baktriana  (Balkh)  to  Sogdiana 
(Bokhara).  The  Tajiks,  direct  descendants  of  those 
early  Iranian  settlers,  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
Persians,  who  have  in  comparatively  recent  times  settled 
in  most  of  the  Turkestan  towns  and  oases.     Many  of 
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duan  are  descendants  of  those  carried  into  captivf//^; 
uiie  TxExkomans,  and  sold  in  the  Bokhara  and  Ebi^ 
sL&Te-marketa^     They  are  everywhere  the  most  iadustd' 
OQS  and  intelligent  section  of  the  community,  and  are 
occnpled  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Sart  is  a  term  which  has  given  much  trouble  to 
edmologists,  who  have  sought  for  a  distinct  race  in  % 
social  distinction.  The  word  seems  to  have  originally 
meant  "  dealer  "  or  "  trader/'  and  never  had  any  ethnicd 
value  at  alL  It  is  applied  to  the  settled  in  opposition 
to  the  nomad  element  in  Turkestan,  irrespective  of  nc6 
or  natKmalitv. 

m 

The  Galchas,  by  De  Ujfalvy  at  first  described  as "  Tajik 
highlanders,"  but  afterwards  by  him  separated  from  that 
connection,  present  some  obscure  problems  which  still 
await  solution.  Most  of  them  have  been  assimilated  in 
speech  to  the  Tajiks  and  Persians.  But  the  Yagnaubfl 
speak  a  distinct  Aryan  language,  which  will  probably  be 
fvHmd  to  be  allied  to  the  Wakhi  and  Siah-Posh  of  the 
Hindu-Kush. 

The  Eussian  Slavs,  who  are  the  latest  intruders  into 
this  region,  threaten  ultimately  to  absorb  all  the  otheis, 
a:  le;V5t  in  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts.  They 
alreadv  form  a  continuous  cordon  stretching  from  the 
Unils  round  the  northern  and  north-eastern  borders  of 
Turkestan  beyond  Barnaul  and  Semipalatinsk,  and  have 
also  founded  agricultural  settlements  in  Semirechinsk, 
the  Is^ik-kiil  uplands,  and  Ferghana,  In  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  l^asin  their  political  status  and  higher  culture 
give  them  a  preponderance  out  of  all  proportion  with 
their  numbers,  and  this  preponderance  must  go  on  in- 
creasing according  as  the  Russian  authority  becomes  more 
consolidated. 
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«*:£§••  ^^fografky  :  Mikhailavsk  —  Kola  Kaushid  Khan 
[Xtrv)  —  Khiva —  Urgenj — Bokhara —  Samarkand 
--Tashkent  —  Khokand  —  Namangan — Charjui — 
Vtmiy. 

i  region  consisting  mainly  of  sandy  wastes^  grassy 
^tqypeSy  bleak  upland   plateaux  and    highlands,  cannot 
^ifetein  many  large  centres  of  population.     In  an  area  of 
^iDi^  a  million  square  miles  there  are  only  four  towns 
Witb  over  50,000  inhabitants,  and  these  are  all  concen- 
tnted  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bussian  Turkestan  and 
fiokhaia.     Elsewhere,  except  in  the  Khivan  Oasis,  there 
imot  a  single  place  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a  town. 
A  few  forts  and  military  stations  are  scattered  over  the 
Bnnan  circles  of  the  Sir  and  Oxus ;  but  the  monotony 
«f  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  Western  Turkestdn  deserts  is 
mdieved  by  a  solitary  hamlet      But  in  the  recently- 
['   ogttiised  Daman-i-k6h  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  Turkomans, 
t  few  places  along  the  new  line  of  railway  have  already 
io^oired  some  importance.     On  the  Caspian  the  military 
itala(m  of  Ejrasnovodsk  has  superseded  Chikislar  near  the 
Booth  of  the  Atrak,  and  will  itself  soon  be  superseded 
I7  Mikhailovsk,  the  neighbouring  seaward  terminus  of 
the  Trans -Caspian  railway.     Beyond  this  point  the  chief 
Mions  are  Xizil-Arvat,  Bami,  and  Askabad,  which  last, 
iMrly  midway  between  Krasnovodsk  and  Herat,  seems 
ibeady  to  have  superseded  Bami  as  the  political  capital 
rfthe  Trans-Caspian  territory. 

East  of  Askabad  the  sandy  wastes  beyond  the  Tajand 
^•Dey  are  broken  only  by  the  Merv  Oasis,  where  the 
ftnums  historical  city  of  Merv  has  ceased  to  exist  since 
^destruction  in  1784  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara.  It  is 
iH)w  a  mere  collection  of  mud  huts,  and  even  as  a  strate- 
peal  point  has  been  replaced  by  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
^  Kaoshid  Khan,  "which  is  protected  by  the  Murgh-ab 
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River  on  two  sides,  being  built  in  the  loop  of  the  rivtt 
It  is  about  2^  miles  long  and  1^  wide.     The  Tekb 
have  most  wonderful  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
place,  which  wiU  contain,  they  say,  50,000  alajaks,  or  j 
Turkoman  tents.     It  was  commenced  in  1860,  and  tha  I 
Tekke  have  worked  at  it  by  fits  and  starts  ever  sinoei 
When  the  Persians  now  speak  of  Maur,  or  Merv,  thef 
mean  Kala  Kaushid  Khan.     The  Turkomans  themsdm 
never  speak  of  Maur  ajs  a  town ;  when  they  use  the  ton 
at  all  they  mean  the  district  where  Merv  was  foimeiif 
situated.  .  .  .  The  portion  of  the  country  fit  for  cultivatkA 
is  about  90  miles  long,  and  extends  to  about  11  milei 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.     The  ground  is  very  fertik^ 
and  produces  melons  and  water-melons  in  plenty  and  of 
great  excellence.  ...  A  canal  which  formerly  existed,  "- 
and  which  led  from  the  Tajand  River  near  Sarakhs  to  - 
Kacha-kum  (within  20  miles  of  the  Merv  Oasis),  oonH 
be  easily  reconstructed.      In  1860  the  Persian  general 
employed  his  army  in  damming  up  the  Tajand  and  turn- 
ing it  into  the  bed  of  the  old  canal."  ^ 

Khiva,  capital  of  the  khanate  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  lies  near  the  head  of  the  irrigation  works  at  some 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  intersected 
by  two  artificial  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
four  miles  in  circumference  and  10  feet  high.  Tlie  palace 
of  the  Khan  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  besides  the  houses 
of  the  officials  and  some  religious  buildings,  are  all  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  inner 
town  and  citadel  with  three  gates,  and  defended  by 
twenty  guns.  The  outer  town  contains  a  large  bazaar 
and  the  summer  palace  of  the  Khan  ;  but  the  whole  place 
has  a  population  (1874)  of  scarcely  5000. 

By  far  the  largest  place  in  Kliiva  is  Urgenj,  near  the 

*  Col.    Stewart    in   Proceedings    of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society* 
September  1S81. 
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capital,  a  fortified  town  with  a  wall  mounting  several 
guns.  But  these  and  other  little  strongholds  are 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  Bussian  fortress  of 
Nukus,  conveniently  erected  at  the  head  of  the  delta  on 
the  Bussian  side  of  the  river.  From  Nukus  and  Petro- 
Alexandrovsk,  facing  the  capital,  the  whole  khanate  could 
be  at  any  time  occupied  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Near  the  point  where  the  Zarafshan  runs  dry  in  the 
ever-encroaching  sands,  stands  Bokhara,  capital  of  the 
khanate  of  like  name.  But  sufficient  water  still  remains 
to  supply  the  magnificent  gardens,  cotton,  jugara,  and 
other  plantations,  for  which  the  surrounding  district  has 
long  been  famous.  The  great  feature  of  the  city  is  its 
well-stocked  bazaar,  whose  vast  size  is  a  constant  surprise 
to  the  stranger.  Here  all  the  shops  and  caravansarais 
are  gorged  with  Bussian  and  "  Kabuli  " — that  is,  English 
and  Indian — wares.  No  less  astonishing  is  the  nimiber 
of  coU^es,  schools,  mosques,  graveyards,  and  "  saints  "  of 
all  orders.  Yet  Bokhara  "the  Noble"  has  fallen  far 
below  its  former  greatness,  and  in  the  50  years  between 
1830  and  1880  its  population  has  been  reduced  from 
140,000  to  70,000,  of  whom  about  two-thkds  are 
Tajiks. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  decay  is  the  gradual  loss  of 
water  from  the  Upper  Zarafshan,  which  is  being  drawn 
off  in  ever-increasing  quantities  by  the  Bussians  for  the 
irrigation  works  of  Samarkand.  This  renowned  metro- 
polis of  Timur  lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  due 
east  of  Bokhara,  2154  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  western 
spur  of  the  Alai  range,  which  here  merges  gradually  in 
the  Turkestan  lowlands.  The  plains  terminate  east  of 
the  city,  which,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  its 
ancient  buildings,  now  differs  little  from  other  Central 
Asiatic  towns.  Here  we  have  the  same  belt  of  blooming 
gardens  and  orchards  encircling  the  same  confused  mass 

2  F 
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of  narrow  gloomy  streets,  mud  hovels,  and  cran^  ^^-rft : 
walls,  the  whole  pervaded  by  the  same  oppressiye  ^\L 
ness,  broken  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Im^^^i^ 
Yet  here  are  some  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  l^-^J?^ 
dating  mostly  from  the  time  of  Timur,  and  indxiC^^ 
several  magnificent  colleges,  and  the  Shah-Zindeh,  '^ 
most  sumptuous  mosque  in  Central  Asia.  The  ^^ 
palace  of  the  Emir  has  been  converted  into  a  hosp^'*' 
by  the  Sussians,  whose  administrative  and  militflP^ 
officers  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  dtafl^ 
The  same  cause  that  is  hastening  the  doom  of  Bokhfli^ 
is  furthering  the  prosperity  of  Samarkand,  the  popnladtf' 
of  which  has  increased  between  1834  and  1880  fiEOHB 
8000  to  upwards  of  30,000. 

It  is  probable  that  to  this  place  will  ultimatdy  bo 
removed  the  headquarters  of  the  administration  in  Hnssiaa-' 
Turkestan,  which  are  at   present  centred  in  TashkeoL' 
Next   to  Tiflis,  Tashkent  is  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic 
Bussia,  and  its  population,  which  rose  from  86,000  ift 
1874  to  100,000  in  1880,  already  nearly  equals  that  of 
the  Georgian  capital    But  beyond  its  size  it  presents  fef 
points  of  interest     Like  most  of  the  large  towns  in  tb 
Sir  valley,  it  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  main  streaiB, 
on  the  Chirchik,  a  small  tributary  flowing  from  the  Aksai- 
tagh,  and  in  a  healthy  district  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  proportion  to  its  population,  Tashkent  covers  a  very 
large   space,   being   nearly  8    miles   long  and  4  broai 
The  Eussian  quarter  has  already  a  population  of  over 
5000  ;    but    the    great   bulk    of    the    inhabitants  art 
Tajiks,  who  also  form    the  chief  element  in  Khokand, 
Namangan,   Andijan,    Marghilan,  and    the    other  large 
towns  in  Ferghana.      Khokand,   capital    of   the  former 
khanate  of  like  name,  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  the 

*  The  natives  always  say  TashJcand,  but  the  Russian  pronnncUtioa 
Tashkent  seems  to  have  gradually  estaMlshed  itself  in  the  West 
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;?DeIightfQl,**  which  has  been  conferred  on  it ;  for  gottre 
a  Iwre  80  prevalent  that  the  Sussians  were  compelled  to 
.teofer  the  centre  of  administration  to  Tashkent,  lower 
jiiMrn  the  Sir  valley.  Yet  its  bazaar  is  still  one  of  the 
stocked  in  Central  Asia,  and  does  a  considerable 
in  local  produce  and  European  wares.  On  the 
t  or  opposite  side  of  the  Sir,  and  near  the  Narin  con- 
lies  Namangan,  the  next  largest  place  in  Ferghana, 
oocopies  the  centre  of  a  rich  oasis  at  some  distance 
pm  tiie  river,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  flocks  of  the 
^Ijia-£ii|^iiz  nomads  from  the  surrounding  upland 
ikffea.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  rich  naphtha 
«db  and  coal-beds. 

Besides  Nukus  and  Fetro-Alexandrovsk  at  the  north- 
vnand  southern  extremities  of  the  E^van  Oasis,  Charjui 
Hfjuet  up  the  Oxus  occupies  a  position  of  great  import- 
noe  at  the  point  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  cara- 
nn  route  from  Bokhara  to  the  Merv  Oasis. 

Vemiy  (Vemoe),  the  old  Almati,  although  a  Russian 
town  only  since  1867,  has  already  acquired  import- 
nee  as  the  capital  of  Semirechinsk.  It  lies  near  the 
Mhem  base  of  the  Trans-Ilian  Ala-tau,  2430  feet  above 
the  sea,  nearly  midway  between  Lake  Issik-kul  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  HL  Although  the  centre  of  the  Bussian 
^gncoltural  settlements  in  this  region,  its  trade  is  still 
iDoetly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  dealers  from  Kulja, 
xrwards  which  it  is  the  most  advanced  Bussian  out- 
wet  Vemiy  is  the  mart  for  the  Bussian  copper  ware, 
rhich  is  distributed  from  this  point  over  Central  Asia  and 
Mongolia. 

9.  Highways  of  Communication, 

From  Orenburg,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Bussian 
lilway  system  towards  Central  Asia,  the  northern  postal 
id  trade  route  passes  through  Orsk  and  Turgai  across 
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the  Kirghiz  steppes  to  Verniy,  and  thence  up  the  IE 
valley  across  the  Chinese  frontier  to  Knlja.  The  former 
Kossak  stanitzas,  established  to  curb  the  Kirghiz  nomads, 
have  now  become  so  many  postal  stations  along  this  line, 
which  will  some  day  bo  replaced  by  the  "  Great  Northera 
Asiatic  Railway." 

At  Orak  the  soutli-eaatem  postal  route  branchee  off 
across  the  Kirghiz  steppe  through  Kara-Bolak  and  Iighiz 
to  Kasalinsk,  thence  following  the  Sir  valley  through 
Peroffsky  and  Yasi  to  Taslikent.  "The  post-stataons, 
which  have  been  bnilt  along  the  route  crossing  these 
desolate  regions,  afford  excellent  accommodation  foi 
travellers,  and  wells  have  been  dug  along  the  whole 
distance,  though  it  is  true  that  the  water  in  many  of 
them  is  not  of  good  quality  "  (Major  Herbert  JVood). 

From  Tashkent  the  great  historical  military  and  trade 
route  leads  by  Chinaz  across  the  Sir,  through  the  Jilaouti 
defile,  over  the  Kara-tau  to  Samarkand,  and  thence  down 
the  Zarafshan  valley  to  liokhara.  West  of  the  Jilanuti 
pass  Btands  the  so-called  "  Gate  of  Tamarlane,"  a  pyra- 
midal slaty  rock  covered  with  Persian  inscriptions,  and 
marking  the  site  of  many  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Zarafshan  and  Sir  valleys. 

Two  parallel  routes  run  from  Samarkand  and 
hara  through  Karshi  and  Koja  Sail  across  the  Oxus  sontli- 
wards  to  Balkh,  while  a  third  leads  from  Bokhara  acrost 
the  Oxtis  at  Charjui  to  Merv,  and  up  the  Murgh-ab  to 
Herat,  An  alternative  line  runs  from  Merv  by  Sarakhs 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  up  the  Tajand  valley  to  Herat 

From  Khiva  several  tracks  radiate  across  the  Kwa> 
ezm  desert  southwards.  But  there  appears  to  be  only  one 
recognised  highway,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Oxus  to  Cliarjiu  for  Bokhara.  The  desert  tracks  are;^ 
1.  The  Orta  Yolu,  nearly  by  the  Usboi,  or  old  bed  of  the 
Oxus,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Balkans,  to  the  sonti- 
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of  the  Caspian  ;  2.  The  Tekke  Yolu,  west  of 

to   the   previous,  to   Kizil-Arvat  and   the 

;    3.  The  Hazaresp,  through  the  Dara-gez 

to  Kuchan  for  Mashliad ;  4,  Direct  to  Merv  for 

Herat,  and  Mashhad. 

Ferghana  to  Kaahgaria  the  route  leads  through 
■Oulcha  (4140   feet)   and   Sufi  Kurgan   (40°  N. 
30'  E.  long),  whence  two  roads  run  over  the 
Terek  (12,500  feet)  and  Shart  (13,000),  which 
at  the  outpost  of  Irkeshtam.     Two    other 
a  from  Sufi  Kurgan  over  the  pasaea  of  Archat 
I  Taldyk  (11,800),  which  unite  on  the  Alai, 
thence    through    the    Khizil-art    gorge,   and 
(14.000)  over  the  Trans-Alai  to  the  Pamir.     The 
itself  is  crossed  in  all  directions  hy  easy  tracka, 
which  would  present  no  difficuities  to  the  passage 
armies  and  artillery.     The  Alai  passes,  formerly 
to  have  been  closed  from  September  till  late  in 
were  shown  by  Severtzof  in   1877  to  be  iree  of 
at  heights  of  13,000  feet  till  the  end  of  October. 
For  the  distances  of  the  main  routes  between  Turke- 
Itt&and  the  Iranian  plateau,  see  p.  441. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  Athal  Tekke  Turkomans 

1881    the    locomotive  has   penetrated   into    Central 

The  Trans-Caspian  line  etartiug  from  MlkhailoTsk 

along  the  l>araan-i-koh  south-eastwards  to  Eizil- 

it   for    Bami,    and    the    works    are    in   progress   to 

tbad,  the  future  capital  of  the  Kussian  Trans-Caa- 

territory.     The  first  goods  train  laden  with  Russian 

fetthandise  from  Moscow,  steamed  into  the  KizQ-Arvat 

fta&m  on  3d  October  1881.     But  the  traffic  here  is 

Higbt,  and  the  Persian  and  Indian  trade  routes  cannot  be 

►rioosly   affected    hy    this    line    untO  it  is   opened  to 

Barakhs  for  Mashhad,  and  up  the  Tajand  valley  to  Herat 

^Afghanistan.     Meantime  ita  strategical  importance  in 
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view  of  future  complications  along  the  Iranian  frontier  is 
too  obvious  to  call  for  any  comment 


10,  Administration:  Resources — Products — Trade. 
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The  administration  of  Russian  Turkestan  is  of  a  pt 
military  character.  The  Governor- General,  or  Y( 
padishah — that  is,  "  Half  King,"  as  tlie  natives  call  him— 
has  Ilia  headquarters  in  Tashkent.  Appointed  by  the 
Czar,  to  the  Czar  alone  he  is  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  civil  and  military  functions  centred  in 
liis  person.  He  even  enjoys  the  privil^e  of  entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  neighbouring  States,  an 
arrangement  by  which  negotiations  entered  into  in  Central 
Asia  may  be  confirmed  or  revoked  by  the  Emperor 
according  to  circumstances.  His  jurisdiction  embraces 
the  Siberian  provinces  of  Tuigai,  AkmoUnsk,  Semi- 
palatinsk,  and  Semirecliinsk  ;  but  the  extreme  west  and 
soutli  comprise  the  Trans-Caspian  territory  attached  lo 
the  Government  of  Caucasia. 

The  governors  of  the  various  pro\-incea  and  circles 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  assisted  by 
provincial  councils  chosen  by  the  Governor- General 
These  governors  are  directly  responsible  for  the  revenne 
and  maintenance  of  order  in  their  several  districts.  All 
religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  tribal  usages  of  Qte 
Kirghiz  and  other  nomads  respected  as  far  as  consi 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  State.  The  toi 
appoint  their  own  magistrates,  who,  however,  may 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General 

Public  instruction  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  as 
undertaken  by  the  new  masters  of  the  land.  The  od^. 
education  that  receives  any  eucouragemont  is  the  harmleas 
reading  of  the  Koran,  as  taught  in  the  Medresseh  or  col- 
leges attached  to  the  mosques.     In  the  whole  of  Turkestan 
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there  are  scarcely  5000  Muhammadan  children  receiving 
regular  instruction. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land  tax,  and  the 
chief  source  of  expenditure  the  army,  which  averages 
about  30,000  men.  As  all  the  suppHes  have  to  be 
brought  from  Bussia,  this  item  alone  absorbs  the  whole 
of  the  revenue,  so  that  there  is  a  normal  deficit  amount- 
ing in  some  years  to  £1,500,000,  or  over  £2,000,000. 

Of  the  products  of  this  region  perhaps  the  most 
important  next  to  Hve  stock  is  cotton,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties.  It  has  already  become  indispensable  to 
the  Sussian  manufacturers,  and  Yambery  declares  that  it 
is  of  better  quahty  than  the  Indian,  Persian,  or  Egyptian, 
if  not  quite  equal  to  the  American.  The  best  description 
is  grown  in  Khiva,  which  is  the  chief  area  of  the  cotton 
cultivation  in  Central  Asia.  Sericulture,  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  Chinese,  has  also  been  long  established  in 
Turkestdn,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  districts.  Im- 
portant articles  of  export  are,  further,  the  black  lamb's 
wool,  known  in  Europe  as  "  Astrakhan ;"  the  Turkoman 
horses  now  supplying  splendid  remounts  for  the  Russian 
cavalry ;  wool,  hides,  dyes,  cereals,  and  fruits. 

The  local  retail  trade  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
developed,  and  the  remotest  nomad  hamlets  are  now 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  wares  from  the  bazaars  of  the 
central  marts.  Hence  the  importation  of  Eussian  and 
English  goods  has  largely  increased,  somewhat  to  the 
detriment  of  the  native  industries.  The  Russians  have 
the  advantage  over  their  English  rivals  in  being  first  in 
the  field,  and  more  carefully  studying  the  tastes  of  the 
Eastern  nations.  Their  goods  are  also  exempt  from  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Eussian  Government  on 
English  and  Indian  wares.  The  rapid  organisation  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  Territory  will  now  enable  them  to  send  their 
manufactures  direct  to  the  Mashhad  and  Herat  bazaars. 
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11.  Statidim. 
ABBAa  AMD  FttvoiiAnoinu 


fiKr-dtfya  (PrarliMe) 18^000 


Amn-darya  (Cinle) 

fcrafthan  (Oirdfl) 

Faiduma  0Vo?iiioe) 

8eimi«ehiiiik  (Fhyrinoe)      .       .       •       • 

Uralsk  6Mt  of  the  Ural  (Ftorinee) 

Tnigii  ezdoalTa  of  Nikolayafik  Diitriot) 

(FkOTinoe)  { 

Akmolinak  (Sari-Sidak  Diatriot)  . 
Trana-OMpian  Tanitaiy '    «... 


BokhaiMKhanata) 
Khiya  (KJiaiiate) 


Total  Rnadan  Toxkeatib  and  Dependanciaa 
Mer7  Oada  (Petty  State)  .  .  .  , 
Unclaimed  Desert  and  ramir 


41,400 
1^000 

04^000 
U7,000 
ISHlOOO 

IM^TOO 

011^400 
144^000 

10Q|»000 

i^ooo 

1,050,000 

1,000 

60(^000 


W.IOD 


TM^OII 

tnm 

fW^OM 
tlHtOM 


Total  Aralo-Caapian  Basin  and  Dependendea      1,557,000 


S^OO^OM 
TM^OOI 

S6aOM 


6;589;000 


iNHABITAirrs  OF  BUSSIAK  TuBXISTIN  0LA88XD  AOOOBDIKO  TO 

Raobs  and  RutioioNa 

Usbm 

Kara-Kalpaks 

Kara- Kirff his 

Kirehiz-Kazaks  . 

TorKomans 

Tajiks  and  Persians 

Galchas 

Slays 

Korumas 

Toroks 

Hazang^  settled  Gipsies 

Lnli,  nomad  Qipsies 


'Snnnis. 

Snnnis  and  Shiaha. 

Snnnis  and  Fire-worshippenL 

Christians. 

Sonnis. 

Sunnis  mostly. 
Pagans. 


Chief  Towns  in  Abalo-Caspian  Basin. 


Tashkent . 
Bokhara  . 
Khokand . 
Namangan 
Harghilan 
Shehr-i-Sebs 


100,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
85,000 


Samarkand 

UrgeiJ 

Khojent 

Karuii 

Andy 

Osh 


8S,000 
80,000 
29,000 
25,000 
SO,O00 
20,000 


^  Indading  the  new  Akbal  Tekke  district,  16,000  square  rnOes ;  popoktioii,  SM^OOOl 
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Agbioultuilal  Returns,  Russian  TurksstjIn. 


Under  Crept. 
Acres. 


■Direehiiisk 


Putore.  Waste.  TotaL 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

2,856,000    60,000,000  60,000,000  102,866,000 

984,000    50,000,000  68,512,000  119,496,000 

1,650,000      8,260,000  8,626,000  18,425,000 

626,000      8,626,000  2,497,000  6,784,000 

126,000      8,625,000  19,949,000  28,690,000 


Live  Stock,  Russian  TurksstAn. 


UMiifchiniilr 


QPHIM^Igr 

Horses. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

97,412 

242,180 

1,248 

88,294 

11,267 

892,007 
896,668 

61,991 
213,760 

48,000 

623,200 
298,650 

84,468 
220,717 

88,070 

6,296,000 
8,188,000 

283,000 
1,260,000 

829,000 

Anny — Petoe  footisg  80,000 ;  war  footing,  80,000. 


Berenne  (mean) 

Expenditure  (mean) 

Deficit  (mean) 

Cotton  crop  (mean) 

Slk(BoUian) 

live  Stock 

Wool  exported  to  Russia  (mean) 


890,361       1,601,811       1,160,000      11,861,000 


£450,000 
£1,400,000 
£900,000 

50,000  torn. 
2,500,000  lbs. 
£18,000,000 
£90,000 


Distances. 


Qukiihlar  to  Kizil-Arvat    . 
Mnnda  to  Kizil-Arvat 
likliafloYak  to  Kizil-Anrat, 
byna    .        .        .        . 
MArrat  to  Sarakhs 
Jinkb  to  Herat 
^BttoMerr  Oasis 
wtoSarakhs. 
S^'^toCSianui  . 
CkujiutoBokluura 


XUes. 
200 
221 

I  1464 

820 
210 
240 

70 
140 

90 


Mnei. 

Bokhara  to  Samarkand  140 

Bokhara  to  Balkh        .  .     290 

Samarkand  to  Baikh  .  220 

Bokhara  to  Tashkent  .  820 

Samarkand  to  TasUcent  180 

Tashkent  to  Khokand .  .     120 

Orsk  to  Fort  Karabulak  .     120 

Orsk  to  Irgiz                .  240 

Orsk  to  Kasalinsk       .  .     500 


Caravans. 


Days, 
^boig  to  Tashkent         50  to  60 
JttttagantoSemipalatinsk  .      40 
«Uiait  to  Herat  25  to  80 


Bokhara  to  Samarkand 
Samarkand  to  Khokand 
Khokand  to  Ush 


Days. 
6 
6 
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CHAPTER   XL 

SIBERIA. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area. 

A  REASON  analogous  to  that  which  awards  the  Caucasus 
to  Asia  gives  the  Urals  to  Europe.  For  the  west  Asiatic 
Mediterranean,  which  was  formerly  connected  through 
the  Ponto-Caspian  Strait  with  the  Euxine,  also  com- 
municated with  the  Arctic  Ocean  over  the  low  ridge 
forming  the  present  water-parting  between  tlie  Ob  and 
Amlo-Caspian  basins.  This  ridge  transversely  crosses  the 
deep  furrow  stretching  northwards  along  the  Tobol 
valley  to  the  Ob,  through  wliich  the  inter-continental 
stiTiit  flowed  between  the  inland  marine  basin  and  the 
Arctic.  Hence  the  Urals  were  at  this  time  entirely  cut 
oil*  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  of  which  they  form  the 
present  north-westeni  boundary. 

From  this  point  Siberia  stretches  uninterruptedly 
eastwards  across  130  degrees  of  the  meridian  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  northern  boimdary  is  formed  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  whence  it  extends  across  30  degrees  of 
latitude  southwards  to  China  and  Turkestan,  forming  its 
southern  frontiers.  But  these  southern  frontiers  are  in 
many  places  extremely  vague,  and  at  some  points  purely 
conventional.  Towards  Turkestan  the  natural  line  follovs 
the  Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob  water-parting,  between  48"*  and 
51°  N".  lat.,  which  at  its  lowest  elevation  rises  a  few  feet 
only   above   the   surrounding  Kirghiz   steppe.      Farther 
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east  the  frontier  towards  Ciiina  generally  follows  the  line 
of  the  Altai  from  the  Irtish  valley  to  the  Upper  Amur 
valley,  numing  thence  along  the  course  of  that  river  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Usuri.  Here  it  is  deflected  south- 
wards along  the  Usuri  valley,  and  beyond  Lake  Kenka  t« 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  about  43°  N.  lat.  below  Victoria  or 
Peter  the  Great  Bay.  At  this  point  the  Russian  territory 
thus  impinges  on  the  north-eaat  frontier  of  Korea,  and 
shuts  off  Chinese  Manchuria  from  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

South  of  the  Upper  Irtish  valley  the  Eusso-Chiuese 
frontier  line  still  remains  to  be  definitely  fixed.  Here 
the  pohtical  boundary  running  north  and  south  has  to  be 
drawn  across  the  highlands  and  depressions,  which  mostly 
run  east  and  west,  Tlie  line  from  the  aoutli-westem 
extremity  of  the  Altai  across  the  Irtish  valley  at  lake 
Zaisan,  and  thence  over  the  Tarbagatai  range  down  to  the 
Emit  (Churtu)  valley,  seems  never  to  have  been  definitely 
settled,  and  its  settlement  has  recently  been  again  post- 
poned to  some  future  period.  But  the  line  which  thence 
follows  the  crest  of  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau  down  to  and 
across  the  lU  valley  to  the  Trans-Ilian  Ala-tau  was  at 
least  temporarily  determined  by  the  treaty  ratified  on 
19th  August  1881,  in  virtue  of  which  Eussia  restored  to 
China  the  province  of  Kulja,  held  by  the  Czar's  troops 
during  the  troubles  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  This 
line  is  drawn  from  the  Boro-khoro  hills  along  the  Ehorgoa 
River  down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  IH  and  thence  across 
the  valley  to  the  Tengri-khan,  culminating  point  of  the 
Tian-shan.  It  thus  leaves  all  the  broad  upper  portion  of 
the  111  valley — that  is,  Kulja  proper — to  China,  Russia 
merely  reserving  a  strip  of  land. 

Lying  mainly  between  46°-78°  N.  lat,  and  eO'-lSO" 
E.  long.,  and  thus  occupying  the  whole  of  North  Asia, 
Siberia  stretches  from  Orsk  for  over  4200  miles  north- 
eastwards to  Cape  Vostochni  on  Bering  Strait,  and  from 
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Cape  Severo  (Chelynskiii)  for  about  2000  miles  souih- 
wajxis  to  the  Tarbagatai  range,  with  a  total  area  estimated 
at  over  4,600,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
4,500,000,  or  rather  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile. 

2.  Bdief  of  the  Lavd  :  The  Altai,  Sayan,  ErgVc-Targok, 
Yablonovai,  Stanovoi,  SUchotaHdin,  and  Kamchaih 
Banges. 

A  r^on  of  such  vast  extent  is  naturally  of  veiy 
diversified  configuration.  Thus,  while  the  south-western 
portion  is  exclusively  a  lowland  country,  consideiaUa 
highland  tracts  are  comprised  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
sections.  These  highlands,  often  comprehensively  spoken 
of  as  the  Altai  system,  begin  properly  north  of  lake 
Zaisan  and  the  Upper  Irtish  valley,  by  which  their 
westernmost  extremity  is  clearly  separated  firom  the 
Tarbagatai  range.  On  this  account  the  Tarbagatai, 
although  usually  included  in  the  Siberian  mountain 
systems,  has  here  been  regarded  rather  as  the  northern- 
most extension  of  the  Tian-shan.  Its  true  position  is 
that  of  a  water-parting  between  the  Arctic  and  the 
Central  Asiatic  closed  basins.  For  it  sends  down  streams 
northwards  to  the  Irtish,  flowing  to  the  Frozen  Ocean 
through  the  Ob,  southwards  to  Lakes  Ala  and  Sassik, 
which  formerly  communicated  westwards  with  Lake 
Balkhash,  eastwards  with  the  Ebi-nor  and  the  Mongolian 
Mediterranean. 

From  the  Irtish  valley  the  Altai,  or  "  Grold  Mountains," 
stretch  mainly  north-eastwards  through  the  Sayan  range 
to  the  Daurian  Alps,  and  thence  beyond  the  Baikal  basin 
under  diverse  names,  such  as  the  Yablonovoi  and  Stanovoi, 
to  the  volcanic  masses  filling  the  greater  part  of  Kam- 
chatka, and  through  the  Chukchi  domain,  gradually  fall' 
ing    towards    the    north-easternmost    extremity  of  the 
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continent  at  East  Cape.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
system  ia  by  no  means  continuoua,  being  not  only  broken 
up  into  distinct  sections  by  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Upper 
Yenisei  and  Selenga  Rivers,  but  merging  round  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  a  moderately  elevated  plateau,  where  high 
ranges  are  figured  on  most  of  our  maps. 

Even  the  western  section — that  is,  the  Altai  proper — 
is  not  ao  much  a  distinct  mountain  range  as  an  aggregate 
of  more  or  less  detached  chains  running  in  various 
directions  between  the  upper  Irtish  and  Yenisei  valleys. 
South  of  these  valleys  the  main  direction  is  rather  west  and 
east,  but  north  of  them  the  normal  direction  is  north  and 
south,  while  the  whole  system  inclines  towards  the  north- 
east. The  portion  to  which  the  term  Altai  is  more 
specially  applied,  and  which  scarcely  comprises  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  western  section,  stretches  from 
the  River  Bukhtarma,  an  affluent  of  the  Irtish  on  its  right 
bank,  and  from  the  Smeinogorsk,  or  "  Snake  "  mountain, 
north-eastwards  to  the  romantic  Lake  Altyn  (Teletzkoie) 
and  to  the  Chulishman  River,  joining  the  lake  from  the 
east.  Here  the  Altai  is  crossed  by  the  mucb-frequented 
Suok  Pass  leading  from  Siberia  to  Mongolia,  But  this 
eastern  limit  of  the  chain  is  somewhat  conventional,  for 
east  of  the  pass  the  system  is  continued  by  the  Sayan 
range  with  no  perceptible  interruption  to  the  Upper 
Yenisei  valley. 

The  whole  range  has  a  mean  altitude  of  perhaps 
6000  feet,  with  numerous  crests  from  6000  to  10,000 
feet,  culminating  in  tlie  Bieluka,  or  "  White  "  mountain, 
wbose  twin  peaks  rise  to  11,100  feet.  The  term  "  Great 
Altai,"  commonly  applied  to  the  little-known  cliains 
penetrating  across  the  Chinese  frontier  into  Mongolia, 
belongs  rather  to  the  Bieluka  chain,  which  encloses  the 
Kobdo  plateau  on  the  west,  and  several  peaks  of  which 
rise     above     the    snow-line.       Hence    recent     Russian 
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explorers  now  ■  designate  as  the  "  Little  Altai "  the 
"  Great  Altai "  of  most  geographers. 

The  weatem  section — that  is,  the  Kolyman  or 
Russian  Altai — abounds  in  ores,  and  encloses  the  roman- 
tic little  Lake  Kolyman,  whose  rugged  gtanite  banka 
are  here  and  there  clothed  with  fine  timber.  Elsewhere 
the  numeroua  and  rapid  streams,  the  varied  forma  and 
colours  of  the  hills,  impart  great  variety  to  the  sceuety 
of  the  AltaL  Between  the  detached  chains  there  every- 
where stretch  extensive  upland  plains  covered  with  snow 
or  morasses,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  low  rocky 
ridges  or  granite  masses. 

The  southern  spurs  also  consist  largely  of  granitee 
with  crystalline  schists  and  a  hornblende  porphyry,  yn- 
senting  fantastic,  bare,  and  ru^ed  outlines.  Here  lies 
the  famous  mining  r^ion  of  the  Altai,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Imperial  domain,  and  has  altogether  an  aiGa<tf 
perhaps  200,000  square  miles.  The  works  at  Seiianovak 
yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  In  the  Smeino- 
gorsk  district  the  matrix  of  the  metaUiferous  ores  is 
augite  porphyry,  varied  with  schists  and  huge  masses  of 
auriferous  quartz.  The  mines  are  worked  exclusively 
after  the  German  method,  but  water  and  horse  power 
have  not  yet  been  supplemented  by  st«am. 

Beyond  the  wooded  Sayan  section  the  system  is 
continued  across  the  Bei-kem,  or  Western  Yenisei  valley, 
by  the  Ergik-Targak  and  other  ridges  rising  here  and 
there  above  the  snow-line,  and  crossed  by  passes  orei 
7000  feet  high  leading  from  Siberia  to  Mongolia.  The 
Ergik-Targak  on  the  Chinese  frontier  has  an  altitude  of 
at  least  10,000  feet,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bailcal 
uplands  by  snowy  masses  which  have  been  only  recenUj 
explored.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  Munkii- 
aardik,  or  "  Silver  Mount,"  covered  with  ice-fields,  and 
first  ascended  by  Kadde  in  1859.     This  pyramidal  masi 
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fonns  an  important  water- parting  between  the  great 
■western  and  eastern  branches  of  the  Yeniaei,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  vast  deposits  of  graphite  dis- 
covered about  thirty  years  ago  by  Alibert 

Beyond  the  Baikal  region  the  plateau  prevails  over 
the  strictly  highland  formation.  Here  the  "  Great 
Divide  "  between  the  Lena  and  Amiu:,  or  rather  between 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  consists  not  of  a  distinct 
mountain  range,  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  but  of  a  vast 
tableland,  contracting  gradually  north-eastwards  towards 
the  Chukchi  peninsula,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of 
moderately-elevated  ridges  running  mostly  parallel,  or  at 
slightly-diverging  angles.  Hence  Russian  geographers  now 
propose  to  substitute  the  expression  Stanovoi  Vodorazdyel, 
or  "  Main  Parting  Line,"  for  Stanovoi  Khrtbet,  or  "  Main 
Dorsal  Hange,"  hitherto  appUed  to  this  upland  system. 
The  Eusso-Chinese  frontier  line  was  doubtless  laid  down 
by  diplomatists  along  the  crest  of  the  Stanovoi ;  but  from 
the  first  this  frontier  line  was  purely  fictitious,  and  has 
been  altogether  dispensed  with  since  the  Russians  have 
established  themselves  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur. 

The  plateau  has  a  total  length  of  about  2400  miles 
between  Transbaikalia  and  Bering  Strait,  and  the  loftiest 
and  best-defined  range  in  the  whole  system  is  the  Yab- 
lonovoi,  or  "  Apple  "  range,  numing  south  of  Baikal,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier,  and  culminating  southwards  with 
the  massive  Sokhondo  or  Chokhondo  (8370  feet).  The 
upper  crests  are  composed  of  granitic  and  palceozoic  rocks, 
which  nowhere  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
range  is  easily  crossed  by  the  road  from  Lake  Baikal  to 
Chita.  East  of  the  Yablonovoi  stretches  the  Daurian 
steppe,  whicli  has  been  compared  to  a  fr^ment  of  the 
Gobi  desert  transplanted  to  Eussiau  territory.  It  was 
formerly  crossed  by  a  wall  attributed  to  Jenghis  Khan, 
and  is  separated  by  extensive  pine  forests  and  the  Elver 
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Onon  from  the  Nyerchinak  steppe,  which  extends  theuce 
eastwards  to  the  Arguii  valley. 

North  of  the  Amur  the  Yablonovoi  section  of  tie 
Staiiovoi  runs  between  the  Rivers  Aldan  and  Zeya,  at  a 
mean  altitude  of  7000  feet,  beyond  which  the  Aldan  m 
Jugjur  ridge  falls  to  little' over  3000  feet  Yet  here  the 
formations  are  most  varied,  comprising  granites,  porphyry, 
gneiss,  underlying  palaeozoic,  and  even  Jurassic  rocks, 
followed  by  coal  measures  towards  Verkhoyansk,  and 
basalts  and  trachytes  near  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  At  tliis 
point  the  water-parting  is  deflected  so  far  to  the  east  tliat 
the  head-streams  of  the  Aldan  have  their  source  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Pacific,  whence  the  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  iron  ores  of  the  neighbouring  Aldan  hills  m^faC 
easily  be  procured.  A  little  farther  north  the  "  Captain " 
rises  west  of  Okhotsk  to  a  height  of  4360  feet,  and 
although  falling  short  of  the  snow-line,  it  overlooks  deep 
vaUeya  filled  with  masses  of  perpetual  snow  and  ica 

East  of  the  Stanovoi  proper  a  wooded  range,  variously 
known  aa  the  "  Little  Khingan,"  the  Bureya  or  Daftss- 
alin,  runs  at  a  mean  height  of  2500  feet  from  the  Amr 
north-east  to  the  south  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
culminates  with  the  Lagar-atll,  3450  feet.  Still  farther 
south  and  east  the  Maritime  Province  is  traversed  in  its 
entire  length  by  the  Sikhota-alin,  or  so-called  "  Man- 
churian  Mountains,"  which  really  consist  of  an  extensive 
plateau  intersected  by  innumerable  ridges,  with  a  meao 
elevation  of  scarcely  3000  feet.  But  notwithstanding 
their  low  elevation,  these  ridges  are  of  very  difficult 
access,  so  that  but  few  passes  lead  from  tlie  Usuri  valley 
across  the  plateau  to  the  coast.  Communication,  how- 
ever, is  effected  southwards  through  the  depression  of 
Lake  Kenka,  whence  an  easy  pass  leads  down  to  the 
Suifun  coast  stream.  Although  commonly  supposed  to 
be  of  igneous  origin,  the  Sikhota-alin  seems  to  be  maii^ 
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a  sandstone  foimation.     It  culminates  with  Mount  6ol- 
aya,  5550  feet. 

The  Stanovoi  water-parting  is  still  continued  north- 
eastwards to  the  Bering  Strait  by  the  low  straggling 
eminences  traversing  the  Chukchi  peninsula,  and  separat- 
ing the  head-streams  of  the  Kolima  flowing  to  the  Arctic 
from  those  of  the  Anadir  flowing  to  the  Bering  Sea. 
Here  the  continental  system,  nowhere  more  than  5000 
feet  high,  falls  to  about  2000  as  it  approaches  the  coast. 

But  farther  south  Kamchatka  is  occupied  by  a  totally 
different  formation,  belonging  in  its  igneous  character 
rather  to  the  oceanic  than  to  the  continental  system. 
The  peninsula  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  burning  moimtains,  fourteen  still  active  volcanoes 
rising  close  to  the  east  coast,  amongst  which  is  the 
Klyuchevskaya  Sopka  (16,000  feet),  the  highest  active 
volcano  in  Asia.  This  igneous  system  is  one  of  the  grandest 
instances  of  a  connected  series  in  the  world  ;  yet  it  forms 
merely  a  link  in  the  endless  chain  which  stretches  from 
Alaska  through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Kamchatka,  the 
Kuriles,  and  Japan,  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  Kuriles  are  thoroughly  igneous,  and 
contain  from  eight  to  ten  still  active  volcanoes. 

3.  Hydrography  :  The  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  Yana,  IndigirJca, 
Anadir,  and  Amur  Rivers  —  LaJces  Baikal  and 
Kenka, 

Siberia  presents  the  most  extensive,  but  economically 
perhaps  the  least  serviceable  water  system  of  any  coimtry 
in  the  old  world.  The  land  has  a  general  inclination 
towards  the  north,  so  that  all  the  great  rivers  flowing 
from  the  southern  highlands  pursue  a  normal  and  nearly 
parallel  northerly  course  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  most 
of  the  large  tributaries  flow  rather  north-west  and  north- 
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east  to  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the  main  streams,  thus 
affording  an  almost  uninterrupted  water  highway  from 
the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  from  the  Southern 
highlands  to  the  Arctic  From  the  Eiver  Ural  to 
Yakutsk,  a  distance  of  6000  miles,  this  magnificent  wate^ 
way  is  broken  only  by  two  short  portages  between  the 
Ob  and  Yenisei,  and  between  the  Yenisei  and  Leni 
respectively.  The  whole  country  is  in  this  way  covered 
with  a  network  of  rivers,  affording  altogether  some  30,000 
miles  of  navigable  waters.  Unfortunately  all  these  rireK 
are  ice-bound  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the 
estuaries  are  open  only  for  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
during  the  warm  season.  Even  the  Amur,  which  is  the 
only  great  river  draining  from  the  southern  watershed  to 
the  warmer  Pacific  seaboard,  is  blocked  for  six  months  al 
a  time.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  thai 
have  been  made,  especially  since  NordenskjiJlds  success- 
ful expedition  round  the  north-east  passage,  to  open  up 
a  trade  with  Siberia  through  these  arteries,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  affected 
by  the  agricultural  produce  from  Northern  Asia. 

All  the  countless  streams  from  the  Urals  and  South- 
em  highlands  are  collected  and  discharged  into  the  Arctic 
mainly  through  seven  independent  channels,  which,  going 
eastwards,  are  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Khatanga,  Olenek,  Lena, 
Indigirka,  and  Kolima.  In  the  same  way  those  flowing 
towards  the  Pacific  are  grouped  in  two  systems  only, 
tliose  of  the  Anadir  and  Amur, 

Although  not  the  longest  of  the  rivers,  the  Ob  drains 
the  greatest  extent  of  country,  and  with  its  tributaries 
;ffords  the  longest  stretch  of  navigable  water  highways. 
The  basin,  merging  eastwards  almost  imperceptibly  with 
that  of  the  Yenisei,  bordering  westwards  and  southwards 
on  those  of  the  Volga,  Ural,  and  Aralo-Caspian,  and  pene- 
trating south-eastwards  far  into  the  Mongolian  plateau,  has 
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B.  total  area  of  over  1,400,000  square  mileg.  At  Troitek, 
where  all  the  great  affluents  are  gathered  into  one  chan- 
nel, the  main  stream,  still  nearly  "700  miles  from  its 
estuary,  has  a  width  of  no  less  than  three  miles. 

The  great  head-streams  are  the  Tobol,  with  the  Tavda 
from  the  Urals,  the  Ishim  from  the  Aralo-Caspian  water- 
parting,  the  Irtish  from  the  Kobdo  plateau,  and  the  Ob 
■with  the  Katun,  Biya,  and  Tom  and  Ket,  from  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  AltoL  The  Tohol  and  Ishim  are 
collected  on  ita  left  bank  by  the  Irtish,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  true  upper  course  of  the  main  stream; 
for  the  TJningu,  its  farthest  head-stream,  has  its  source 
on  the  Kobdo  plateau,  south  of  the  Russian  Altai,  whence 
it  flows  first  to  Lake  Ulungur,  or  Kizil-Bash.  From  this 
lake  there  seems  to  be  an  intermittent  surface  discharge, 
and  a  perennial  underground  outflow  to  the  Black  Irtish, 
a  torrent  from  the  snowy  upland  valleys  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Chinese  Altai  This  connection  of  TJlungur  with 
the  Black  Irtish  is  not  shown  on  our  maps,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  existence.  At  a  certain  point  below 
the  level  of  the  lake  the  volume  of  the  Irtish,  without 
receiving  any  visible  influent,  is  suddenly  increased  from 
about  640  to  1900  cubic  feet  per  second.  Whence  this 
great  access  except  from  the  neighbouring  reservoir? 
Mattus-sovski,  who  visited  the  district  in  1870,  could 
detect  no  apparent  connection,  hut  he  ascertained  on  the 
other  hajid  that  there  are  no  intervening  elevations 
between  the  lake  and  the  river. 

After  receiving  the  Kaljir  from  lake  Marka,  the 
Black  Irtish,  which  even  in  Chinese  territory  is  already 
a  considerable  stream,  500  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep, 
enters  the  east  end  of  Lake  Zaisan,  a  vast  steppe  lake  on 
the  Eusso-Chiuese  frontier,  60  miles  long  and  over  25 
deep,  with  a  mean  area  of  720  square  miles.  This  lake, 
which   abounds   in    fish,   yielding   over   1,500,000    lbs. 
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annually,  has  already  been  visited  by  a  steamer,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  establish  regular  steam  conmiunicatioii 
between  Tiumen  and  the  Black  Irtish,  a  total  distance  of 
ah>at  1000  miles. 

From  the  west  end  of  Lake  Zaisan  the  river  emerges 
45  ihe  White  Irtish,  and  thenceforth  pursues  a  somewhat 
willing  north-westerly  course  between  the  Kirghiz  and 
Si:;ibii  steppes,  west  and  east  to  its  junction  with  the  Ob^ 
iixc*  1:^00  miles  from  its  farthest  source.  After  itB 
;rLD:d*jiii  with  the  Bukhtarma  it  pierces  the  western 
>c(ir!^  c£  the  Altai  through  the  wild  Gust-Kamenogonk 
imijf.  ben*  falling  from  1300  to  1150  feet  above  sea- 
Vv^L  izi'i  ttom  this  point  to  the  Ob  it  receives  probaUj 
J  ■  zr  i  livosand  tributaries,  of  which  by  far  the  laigest 
ir^  ii-r  I>iiim  and  Tobol,  both  on  its  left  bank.  But  the 
jLr:*r  Like  Chdnv,  as  well  as  most  others  of  the  Baraba 
<:c:i>r.  r-ive  b«ome  closed  basins,  no  longer  sending 
iven  ::::crui:::ent  discharges  to  the  Irtish. 

Tl.r  Fvir.iVa  steppe  is  skirted  eastwards  by  the  Ob, 
v,-l:::h  :>  :'.  niir-i  by  the  junction  of  the  Katun  and  Buja 
:r;::i  :he  Altdi.  and  which  is  joined  by  the  Irtish  300 
:..::-:>  r^Iow  T-xvlsk.  With  a  fall  of  scarcely  300  feet 
:r  :::  ::ie  adv^incevi  spurs  of  the  Altai  to  its  estua^}^  the 
i.'>  '^  iirsiics  an  extremely  sluggish  course,  expanding  here 
.i:;.:  :he:^  ::i:'>  biwiJ  steppe  lakes,  and  occasionally  almost 
u:;.uvi'.lt\l  whether  to  flow  west  to  the  Irtish,  east  to 
:.-.v  Yenisei,  or  in  an  indej^ndent  channel  north  to  the 
Ar::io.  Varvin.:  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
::  t  xisuuls  during  the  spring  floods  into  a  great  inland 
s:.!..  wiiioh.  even  alK>ve  Tomsk,  is  so  broad  that  the 
;  vvci::o  banks  are  quite  invisible.  After  receiving  the 
r  :.:  and  C'hulim,  it  is  joined  near  Xarim  by  the  Ket, 
\\!.i.:i  in  some  resix^ots,  though  not  the  largest,  is  its  most 
::;.ivr:ant  iributarv.  For  the  Ket  is  navigable  for  no  less 
liian  000  miles  towards  the  Yenisei,  with  which  it  is  do^ 
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proposed  to  connect  it  by  means  of  a  canal  2^  miles 
long  from  Lake  Kosovskoie  across  the  portage  to  the  Kas 
flowing  to  the  Yenisei  below  Yeniseisk. 

Below  the  Irtish  confluence  the  Lower  Ob  flows  to 
its  estuary  beyond  Obdorsk,  in  two  separate  channels, 
known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Ob,  the  latter  of  which  is 
most  available  for  up-stream  traffic,  the  former  for  craft 
going  seawards.  Both  branches,  which  are  everywhere 
connected  by  innumerable  intermediate  channels  and 
backwaters,  enter  the  gulf  in  a  joint  stream  about  two 
miles  wide,  and  from  40  to  90  feet  deep.  The  gulf  or 
fiord  runs  first  east  and  then  north  for  over  480  miles 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  great  water  highway, 
which  is  navigable  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course  of  over  3400  miles,  was  thrown  open  to  the  trade 
of  the  world  by  the  expedition  of  Dahl,  who  reached  the 
Ob  from  the  Kara  Sea  in  1877.  With  the  tributaries, 
there  is  a  total  navigable  highway  of  perhaps  9000 
miles,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  slightly  utilised  by 
steamers. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Ob  is  the  Yenisei  basin, 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  Central  Siberia 
between  the  Ob  and  the  Lena  water  systems.  Like  the 
Ob  and  most  other  great  Asiatic  rivers,  the  Yenisei  has  its 
farthest  sources  on  the  central  plateau  behind  the  enclos- 
ing mountain  barriers,  through  which  it  forces  its  way 
seawards.  Of  its  two  great  branches,  the  Yenisei  pro- 
per and  the  Selenga-Angara,  the  former  is  developed  on 
Chinese  territory,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  between 
the  Sayan  and  the  Tanu-ola  mountains,  by  the  junction  of 
the  Bei-kem  and  Khua-kem,  from  the  Ergik-Targak 
frontier  range  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Tanu-ola. 
Flowing  first  west  to  a  point  where  it  finds  an  outlet  in 
the  Western  Sayan  range,  the  united  stream  here  enters 
Eussian  territory,  through  which  it  henceforth  pursues  a 
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northerly  course,  mainly  between  the   88th  and  94tli 
meridians,  to  its  estuary  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  eastern  branch  also  rises  within  the  Chinese 
frontier,  whence  the  Selenga,  ita  farthest  bead -stream,  flows 
from  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the  Tanu-ola  eaatwards 


to  a  point  where  it  receives  the  outflow  of  Lake  Kosso 
(Kosso-gol)  from  the  north.  Tliis  romantic  basin,  fed  by 
the  glaciers  of  Munku-sardik  at  ita  northern  extremity, 
stretches  north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  about  70 
mQea,  with  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles.  In  its 
centre  is  the  islet  of  Dalai-kni,  which  the   Mongolian 
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Buddhists  hold  in  special  reverence  as  the  "  Navel  of  the 
World." 

Beyond  this  point  the  Selenga  sweeps  round  to  its 
junction  with  the  Orkhon,  which  rises  in  the  Gobi  itseK, 
near  the  ruins  of  Karakorum,  the  old  Mongolian  capi- 
tal The  united  stream  flows  thence  between  £iakhta 
and  the  Khamardaban  range,  north  and  west  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  great  highland  Lake  Baikal,  by  far  the 
largest  fresh-water  reservoir  in  Asia.  This  lake,  which 
fills  two  enormously  deep  fissures  in  the  plateau  at  a  pre- 
sent elevation  of  1363  feet  above  the  sea,  seems  to  have 
formerly  communicated  directly  with  the  Irkut  valley. 
But  its  present  outflow  is  through  the  Angara,  which 
forces  its  way  over  a  series  of  romantic  gorges  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  YeniseL  The  lower  section  of  the  Angara, 
where  it  trends  west,  takes  the  name  of  the  Upper  Tun- 
guska  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Stony  "  and  "  Lower  " 
Tonguska,  which  join  the  main  stream  farther  down. 

Baikal,  the  Dalai-nor,  or  "  Holy  Sea,"  of  the  Mongo- 
lians, has  a  mean  depth  of  850  feet,  sinking  in  some 
places  to  4500,  or  considerably  over  3000  below  sea- 
leveL  Owing  to  this  prodigious  depth,  its  volume  with 
an  area  of  scarcely  14,000  square  miles,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  an  area  of 
23,000  square  miles,  but  a  mean  depth  of  only  300  feet. 
Becent  soimdings  have  revealed  a  rocky  ridge  about 
3350  feet  high,  dividing  the  lake  into  two  secondary  but 
now  united  basins,  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  depth  of 
scarcely  more  than  200  feet  These  surveys  also  show 
that  Baikal  was  formerly  far  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent. Within  comparatively  recent  times  its  level  has 
fallen  about  20  feet ;  but  at  some  more  remote  epoch  it 
was  high  enough  to  drain  through  the  Lrkut  to  the 
Yenisei  through  a  channel  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Angara.    Its  waters,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
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transparency,  revealing  objects  at  a  depth  of  40  to  60 
feet,  are  frozen  from  December  to  May  to  a  thickness  of 
4  or  5  feet.  Yet  such  is  the  fury  of  the  winter  gales 
that  its  icy  fetters  are  constantly  broken,  thus  affordii^ 
fresh  supplies  of  air  to  the  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other 
fishes  with  which  the  lake  abounds.  Amongst  its  kam 
is  a  species  of  seal,  in  appearance  exactly  resembling  the 
Spitzbergen  PJwca  fodida. 

In  summer  the  commimication  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  which  is  360  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  35  miles,  is  kept  open  by  a  steamer,  aflfording  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  lovely  island  of  Olkhon, 
famous  for  its  alpine  roses.  The  north-west  coast  con- 
tains some  very  grand  scenery,  the  rocky  granite  masses 
being  here  in  many  places  clothed  with  larch  and  pine 
forests  from  their  summits  to  the  water's  edga  Ihs 
shores  also  aboimd  in  hot  springs,  which  are  associated 
witli  still  active  underground  agencies  and  frequent 
earthquakes.  Near  the  hot  springs  is  a  flourishing 
Russian  settlement,  where  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes 
are  successfully  cultivated.  During  the  long  winter 
months  the  peasantry  occupy  their  time  in  pursuing 
the  sable,  squirrel,  and  other  fur  -  bearing  animals, 
which,  however,  liere,  as  elsewhere  in  Siberia,  are  rapidly 
disappearing. 

M.  Chersky's  recent  explorations  (1881)  show  that 
the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  belong  to  tiiree 
different  epochs — pre-Silurian  (Laurentian  ?),  Silurian, 
and  Jurassic.  This  "naturalist  also  confirms  the  \iew  that 
Baikal  forms,  as  above  stated,  two  distinct  longitudinal 
cavities,  connected  together  by  a  central  ridge. 

The  Angara,  which  has  a  discharge  of  at  least  105,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  flows  for  40  miles  below  its 
junction  with  the  Oka  through  a  series  of  rapids  between 
sheer  rocky  walls,  rising  in  some  places  600  feet  above 
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!  surface.  Here  the  average  fall  is  about  two  feet  in  the 
lev  tit  the  Bteamera  now  plying  on  these  waters  pass 
fely  over  the  rapids.  As  the  Selenga  is  also  accessible 
I  light  craft,  as  far  as  the  Orkhon  junction,  there  is  an 
nnternipted  navigable  highway  of  2700  niilea  from 
[iakhta  through  Lake  Baikal  and  down  the  Angara  and 
foiisei  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Not  i8  the  navigation  entirely  interrupted  even  by 
lunpids  over  which  the  Upper  Yenisei  descends  from  the 
Kn^lian  plateau  through  the  Sayan  range  down  to  the 
Stcrian  plains.  Even  above  the  Angara  junction  the 
Btrent  is  verj'  gentle,  though  nowhere  q^uite  so  sluggish 
uthat  of  the  Ob,  the  elevation  at  Krasnoyarsk  being  530 
or  200  feet  more  than  that  of  the  Ob  under  the  same 
(BslleL  At  Yeniseisk  below  the  Angara  confluence  it 
iiitill  230  feet  above  sea-leveL  Here  it  has  a  mean 
•idtli  of  6000  feet,  expanding  in  the  floods  to  upwards 
t*  4  miles,  with  a  rise  of  about  40  feet. 

Through  the  Lower  Tunguska,  which  has  a  total 
Eligtti  of  1620  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  over  half  a  mile 
tt  ^e  confluence,  the  Yenesei  approaches  near  Eirensk 
*  mthin  14  miles  of  the  Lena;  and  as  the  portage 
>etween  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  (see  p.  450)  is  only  2-J  miles 
ooft  tiie  navigable  water  highway  from  the  Urals  across 
Sberia  nearly  to  the  Pacific  seaboard  is  only  interrupted 
5  two  breaks  of  less  than  17  miles  altogether.  This 
ij^way  is  also  of  far  greater  economic  importance  than 
hoee  of  the  main  streams  flowing  northward  to  the 
'waen  Ocean.  Lying  mainly  between  the  58th  and 
'Oth  parallels,  it  is  open  for  a  far  longer  period  of  the 
'ear  than  those  of  the  great  arteries  running  for  several 
Irgtees  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  towards  the  North  Pole, 
le  navigation  of  the  Lower  Yenisei  for  300  miles  above 
t»  estuary,  where  it  expands  to  30  or  40  miles  during 
ie  floods,  is   rendered    extremely   dangerous    by   the 
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northern  gales,  here  sweeping  -with  great  fnry  over  the 
tundra,  and  against  tho  current.  Daring  some  seasons  it 
is  also  blocked  from  the  end  of  August  till  the  first  dava 
of  the  following  Jclr,  leaving  scarcely  six  weeks  of  open 
navigation  in  the  whole  year.  Yet  since  the  discovery 
of  the  convenient  harbour  of  Dicksonhavn  in  its  estuary 
by  Nordenskjdld,  several  trips  have  been  made  to  the 
Yenisei  by  English  and  Scandinavian  skippers,  who  have 
returned  with  cargoes  of  grain  and  other  produce  hrongbt 
down  from  the  Minusinsk  steppe  in  the  Upper  Yenisei 
valley.  The  rafts  and  light  craft  engaged  in  this  traCSc 
are  broken  up  for  fuel  or  timber  after  discharging  at 
Dicksonhavn. 

The  Yenisei  drains  a  total  area  of  about  1,180,000 
square  miles,  and  with  its  tributaries  has  a  navigable 
water-way  of  not  less  than  5000  miles.  The  weeteni 
branch,  or  Yenisei  proper,  is  nearly  2600,  the  eastern 
(Selenga -Angara)  3300  miles  from  their  farthest  sources 
to  the  common  estuarj',  which  is  separated  from  that  <>i 
the  Ob  only  by  a  comparatively  small  peninsula,  3O0 
miles  broad  at  its  widest  part. 

Of  all  the  great  North  Asiatic  streams  the  Lena  alone 
has  its  source  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  enclosing  the  central  plateau.  But  the  Upper 
Lena,  which  rises  on  the  hills  skirting  the  west  coast  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  which  for  some  distance  flows  parallel 
with  the  Angara,  seems  to  have  formerly  conmiunicaled 
with  that  river  through  a  now  dried-np  depression  in  the 
low  water-parting  between  the  two  basins.  It  is  joined 
at  Vitimakaya  by  the  Vitim  wliich  flows  from  the  east 
aide  of  Lake  Baikal  round  the  elevated  Vitim  plat«aa 
north-westwards,  and  which,  from  its  size  and  volume, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  true  upper  course  of  the  Lena. 
Below  the  confluence  the  main  stream  is  deflected  by  the 
Bcarp  of  the  Yakutsk  tableland  for  hundreds   of  miles 
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east-north-east  to  Yakutsk,  where  it  again  resumes  Ita 
normal  northerly  course  to  its  delta  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
over  against  the  archipelago  of  New  Siberia.  Below 
Yakutsk  the  Lena  is  again  nearly  doubled  in  size  by  two 
great  affluents,  the  Aldan  from  the  Stanovoi  uplands  and 
the  Viliui  from  the  low  water-parting  between  the  Lower 
Yenisei  and  Lena  basins.  The  vast  basin  of  the  Lena, 
draining  a  total  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  is  thus 
enclosed  by  those  of  the  Yenisei,  Amur,  and  Indigirka, 
and  presents  a  total  water  highway  of  perhaps  6000 
miles,  open,  however,  for  only  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
summer. 

Expanding  at  the  Aldan  junction  to  12  miles  from 
bank  to  bank,  the  Lower  Lena  again  contracts  to  3  or  4 
miles  as  it  approaches  ita  delta,  which  is  nearly  9000 
square  miles  in  extent  Here  the  navigable  channel  is 
sometimes  blocked  throughout  the  whole  summer  by 
floes  massed  along  this  coast  by  the  polar  winds.  Never- 
theless the  Norwegian  Johannsen  succeeded  in  ascending 
the  Lena  to  Yakutsk  in  the  steamer  Lena  for  the  first 
time  in  1878,  But  it  is  doubtfid  whether  auy  regular 
navigation  can  ever  be  established  with  this  river,  whose 
basin  belongs  entirely  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Yet  this 
region  abounds  in  copper,  iron,  coal,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals.  The  Vitim  sends  down 
auriferous  sands  in  large  quantities,  and  the  Lena  is 
skirted  for  over  900  miles  by  coal  measures,  often  crop- 
ping out  above  the  surface.  In  some  places  the  coal- 
beds,  kindled  by  forest  fires,  have  been  burning  for  years, 
giving  rise  to  the  reports  heard  from  time  to  time  of  still 
active  volcanoes  in  the  Lena  basin. 

Between   the   Yenisei    and   Lena    basins  two    other 

large  rivets — the  Khatanga,  600  miles  long,  and  the  Ole- 

nek,  double  tliat  length — enter  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  sepa- 

-JSSS  channels.     The  Olenek  is  6  miles  wide  and  over 
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20  feet  deep  at  its  mouth  ;  but  both  eiike  are  practically 
useless  as  highwaya  of  trada 

This  is  also  to  a  large  extent  true  of  the  Yana,  Im 
girka,  and  Kolinia,  flowing  east  of  the  Lena  from  t 
Verkhoyansk  range  northwards  to  the  Arctic,  as  well  d 
of  the  Anadir,  flowing  from  the  southern  ■watershed  I 
the  Bering  Sea. 

The  Amur,  whose  baaiQ  is  now  politically  divide 
between  Russia  and  China,  promises  at  no  distant  date  i 
become  more  important  economically  than  all  the  Sibe 
rivers  taken  collectively.  It  ia  formed  by  the  junct 
of  the  Shilka  and  Argim,  the  former  flowing  from  &fod 
Kentai  in  the  Khan-ula  range  mostly  through  Eu! 
territory,  the  latter  from  the  south  side  of  the  sj 
under  various  names,  such  as  Kerulen,  Lukin,  eta,  moB 
through  Chinese  territory.  The  main  stream  is  joined  I 
its  left  bank  by  the  Zeya  at  Blage\'yeshchensk,  above  ir 
point  it  is  navigable  by  light  craft  for  several  faui 
miles  from  ita  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  over  a 
the  island  of  Sakhalin.  Below  the  Zeya  its  waters  i 
swollen  by  the  Bureya,  also  on  its  left,  and  by  the  S 
gari  and  Usuri  on  its  right  bank.  Between  the  Zeya  a 
Usuri,  a  distance  of  570  miles,  it  is  accessible  to  si 
drawing  8  feet,  and  thenceforth  to  deep-sea  veg 
although  a  serious  obstacle  to  navigation  is  offered  by  a 
bar  at  its  mouth,  with  a  depth  of  scarcely  13  feet. 

On  its  seaward  course  the  Amur  has  to  force  its  H 
through  the  Khiugan  range,  separating  the  MoDgc 
plateau  from  Manchuria,  and  farther  down  throu^  I 
Sikhota-alin.  by  which  its  lower  course  is  deflected  a 
due  north  in  a  line  with  the  TJsurl  Between  these  t 
pomts  it  breaks  through  the  barrier  of  the  Little  Xliingan, ' 
below  the  Bureya  confluence,  and  ^ain  through  the 
tugged  Chanyatin  uplands.  Besides  the  bar,  the  shifting 
sands  and  intricate  channels,  both  in  the  river  itself  ami  _ 
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in  the  sliallow  waters  between  its  mouth  and  Sakhalin, 
offer  great  obstacles  to  its   navigntlon,  whkli  is  further 


closed  by  ice  for  six  months  in  the  year.     Owiug  to  these 
difficnltiea,  the  attention  of  the  Eussians  was  long  directed 
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towards  the  soHthem  coast  region,  which  they  finallr 
secured  in  1860,  and  where  they  now  possess  the  more 
or  less  convenient  harbours  of  Castries  Bay,  Port  Im- 
perial, Olga  Bay,  America  Bay,  Victoria  Bay  (now  by 
tliem  renamed  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great),  and  Poesiet 
Harbour  on  the  Korean  frontier. 

On  the  south-west  frontier  of  this  maritime  province 
is  the  extensive  but  shallow  Lake  Kenka  (properly  Han- 
hai),  which  is  65  miles  long  and  about  25  wide,  with  an 
area  of  1200  square  miles,  hut  is  nowhere  more  than  30 
feet  deep.  This  basin,  which,  notwithstanding  its  gieal 
extent,  is  a  mere  reservoir  for  the  rainfall  of  the  sw 
rounding  hills,  drains  through  the  Sungacha  northward! 
to  the  Usuri  and  Amur.  ■ 


4.  Natural  ajid  Political  Dxvisums :  Wtst  Siberia  (Gov- 
ernments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk)  —  Tiu  Tundra- 
East  Siberia  {GovemtmrUt  of  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk, 
TraniAaikalia)  —  Amur  —  Maritimt  Provinct-'^ 
Isla  jids — Sakhalin, 

The  conflict  between  permanent  physical  conditK 
and  arbitrary  political  groupings,  so  common  throngl 
the  Russian  Empire,  is  mostly  restricted  in  North  I 
to  West  Siberia,  Some  portions  of  this  region,  which  K 
mainly  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Ob  basin,  m 
attached  to  the  Government  of  TurkesUin,  while  i 
portions  are  included  in  the  European  Governments  of* 
Perm  and  Orenburg.  To  European  Kussia  by  a  coriouB 
fiction  are  also  attributed  the  Governments  of  Akmoliosk 
and  Semipalatinsk,  besides  a  part  of  Tiii^gai,  so  that 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  are  the  only  West  Siberian  Govern- 
ments which  are  not  politically  encroached  upon.  Tob- 
olsk is  limited  by  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals,  wh3fl  ■ 


WEST  BIBERIA. 


Tomsk   comprises   the   Altai   highlands    and    the    upper 
waters  ol  the  Ob  and  Irtish. 


West  Siberia. 

Seen  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  metalliferous 
TJral  range  these  lowlands  seem  to  stretch  away  eastwards, 
like  a  limitless  ocean  plain.  For  some  distance  beyond 
Tiumen  the  land  presents  the  aspect  of  a  heath  varied 
■with  a  few  plantations  of  sickly  firs.  This  is  succeeded 
by  the  steppe,  which  as  far  as  the  Irtish  is  diversified 
with  birch  and  brushwood  thickets,  interspersed  with 
extensive  swamps  and  shallow  basins.  But  east  of  the 
Irtish  the  country  assumes  the  character  of  a  true  steppe, 
a  boundless  grassy  plain,  here  and  there  relieved  by  a 
few  bushes  on  the  distant  horizon.  Beyond  Omsk  it 
presents  the  appeamnce  of  a  prairie  with  rolling  hills, 
covered  with  short  grass,  which  affords  pasturage  for  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  the  Kirghiz  nomads.  But  the  steppe 
is  distingidshed  from  the  prairie  especially  by  the  numer- 
ous lakes,  some  of  considerable  size,  frequented  by  wild 
swans,  ducks,  and  other  waterfowL  Towards  Semipala- 
tinsk,  a  feature  of  the  scenery  are  the  square  graves  of 
the  Kirghiz- Kazaks,  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
looking  at  a  distance  like  little  houses  or  log-huts. 

South  of  this  place  run  the  Arkat  hills,  bare  granite 
masses  of  grotesque  form  and  rugged  aspect,  rising  to  a 
height  of  1200  feet  in  picturesque  outline  above  the 
suTTOunding  treeless  plains.  At  Sergiopol  the  snowy 
crests  of  tlie  Tarbagatai  range  come  into  view.  North 
of  this  point  the  slopes  of  the  Ala-tau  afford  good  pastur- 
age to  munificent  herds  of  oxen,  camels,  horses,  and  fat- 
tailed  sheep.  Then  follow  the  salt  steppes,  where  animals 
and  wayfarers  sink  at  every  step  through  the  saline 
efflorescence  covering  the  surface.     But  in  the  Ala-kul 
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Iftcustrine  district  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  an 
tensive  dense  jnugle  of  reeds,  affording  in  winter  a  si 
shelter  to  the  Kirghiz  from  the  fierce  snow-storma. 
striking  contrast  to  these  monotonous  wastes  is  presented 
by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  upland  vallej-s  and 
alpine  lakes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ala-tau. 

I'roceeding  along  the  Ob  valley  north  from  Tobolsk, 
the  impenetrable  primeval  woodlands  are  succeeded  by 
dreary  bottomless  swampa,  the  true  tundra,  stretching 
without  a  break  north  and  north-eastwards  to  the  Ob 
and  Yenisei  estuaries.  For  eight  long  winter  moDtht 
the  frozen  ground  is  here  covered  with  snow,  the  gUffi 
often  falls  to  45°  below  freezing  point,  and  the  coU 
converts  the  breath  of  animals  into  icy  hoar  frosL 
Birds  on  the  wing  often  fall  dead  from  the  skies,  the 
panes  of  glass  start  in  their  sashes,  the  hardened 
soil  splits  into  wide  and  deep  fissures,  and  tlie  very  ice 
on  the  lagoons  bursts  asunder.  Here  the  fierce  stacm 
often  rages  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  during  which 
man  and  beast  remain  patiently  buried  in  the  snow,  aa 
the  only  means  of  sheltering  themselves  from  ita  fiiry. 
The  heavens  are  perpetually  overcast  with  dull  leaden 
clouds,  the  atmosphere  is  raw  and  humid,  the  long  gloomy 
nights  are  relieved  only  at  intervals  by  the  magnificent 
phenomenon  of  the  Nortliern  Lights. 

Yet  in  summer  tlie  tundra  can  present  even 
inviting  aspect  Noidenskjold,  who  explored  the  lowi 
course  of  the  Yenisei  in  the  August  of  1875,  in  prepan^J 
tion  for  his  famous  expedition  by  the  north-east  passage 
denies  that  the  timdra  presents  tlie  aspect  of  a  dreaiy 
ice-bound  waste,  relieved  here  and  there  only  by  a 
stunted  growth  of  sickly  vegetation.  Such,  according  to 
him,  is  its  aspect  at  one  point  only,  on  the  Yenisei, 
v^etation  being  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the 
of  the  river,  of  a  surprisingly  luxuriant  character. 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  the  boundless  extent  of  the  meadow 
lands,  and  the  abundance  of  pasturage  render  the  tundra 
a  splendid  grazing  ground 

Farther  south,  between  Turukansk  and  Yeniseisk, 
where  the  country  is  overgrown  with  extensive  woodlands 
of  great  age,  and  succeeded  near  Krasnoyarsk  by  extensive 
plains  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould,  the 
tundra  merges  in  a  region  fully  as  productive  as  the  most 
favoured  tracts  in  Scandinavia.  Here  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  combined  with  the  abundance  of  fish  in 
the  rivers,  the  sparse  population,  and  the  absence  of 
markets,  renders  provisions  of  all  kinds  fabulously  cheap. 
The  Eev.  H.  Lansdell,  who  visited  this  region  in  1879, 
was  offered  "  live  ducks  for  five  farthings  each,  large  fish, 
called  yass,  for  l^d.  a  pair,  and  pike  for  a  farthing  each. 
Milk  cost  2|d.  a  bottle,  but  young  calves  in  remote 
villages  could  be  purchased  for  6d.  each.  The  belt  of 
rich  black  earth  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the 
Altai  lets  for  3^.  per  acre,  and  from  it  wheat  may  be 
purchased  for  about  one-twentieth  its  cost  in  England. 
Still  farther  north,  in  the  forest  region,  rich  in  excellent 
timber  and  fur-bearing  animals,  meat  was  bought  up 
wholesale  in  1877  at  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  pound ; 
whilst  in  the  tundras  the  rivers  are  so  full  of  fish  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  natives  is  to  avoid 
breaking  their  nets  with  the  weight  of  the  draught  The 
fish  are  frozen  and  sent  more  than  2000  miles  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  a  very  moderate  price  realises  for  the 
fisherman  a  profit  of  nearly  100  per  cent"  * 

East  Siberia. 

The  course  of  the  Yenisei  marks  the  boundary  line 
between  West  and  East  Siberia.     Beyond  this  line  the 

^  Paper  in  Procudinga  of  Royal  Oeographieal  Society,  October  1880. 

2  H 
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{dains  are  fair  more  diversified,  by  lulls,  ridges,  and  evtt 
hillT  plateaux  often  deflecting  the  course  of  the  stieaai 
east  and  west,  whereas  in  the  Ob  basin  all  run  noiA, 
ncHth-west,  and  north-east  In  fact  in  East  Sibeiift  tro0  - 
lowland  plains  of  great  extent  are  comparatively  lait .'. 
Even  in  the  Taimyr  peninsula,  between  the  Yenisei  ani  I 
Ehatanga  estuaries,  the  coast  ranges  are  said  to  attek 
deTaaons  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  while  th^  Ehanl- 
Lakh  hills  between  the  Lower  Lena  and  the  Yana  lise  ii 
SQcne  places  to  a  height  of  1300  feet  Farther  east  ani 
^viih  c^ccor  the  vast  elevated  plateaux  of  Yakutsk,  TnuU' 
'm:ViH>  the  Daurian  and  Nierchinsk  steppes,  the  Stanofoi 
:iriki£&.  the  Amur  basin  and  Kamchatka,  filling  most  of 
r».^cic:-e&sc  Asia,  and  reducing  the  lowland  formation  to 
4  relidvelT  small  area.  Here  also  the  Verkhoyansk 
w^er-nirtins  nms  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000 
WtrC  :r:zi  :he  Lower  Lena  right  across  to  the  north-east 
oMiSC  nrL:^;?.  thus  completely  separating  the  head-streams 
o:  the  Yjini  In..iiirirka,  and  Kolima  from  the  Lena  basin. 
Si?eaki::5  ireiierallv,  while  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
souihem  Aluii  mountain  system  falls  gradually  north- 
eai-twarvis  :o  the  S:anovoi  plateaux,  the  mean  altitude  d 
the  Kortb.em  region  rises  gradually  from  the  Yenisei 
eastwanis  to  the  Bering  Sea,  here  culminating  in  the 
Kamchatka  ]vn insula.  Even  between  the  Yenisei  and 
Lena  basins  there  is  a  plateau  of  palaeozoic  formation. 

In  East  Siberia,  although  Kamchatka  disappears  from 
the  administrative  nomenclature,  the  political  tli\Tsions 
otherwise  mostly  follow  the  natural  lie  of  the  land. 
Tlius  the  vast  Governments  of  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk,  and 
Yakutsk  are  mainly  comprised  in  the  Yenisei  and  Lena 
river  basins,  while  the  provinces  of  Transbaikalia  and  the 
Amur  correspond  with  two  physically  distinct  regions, 
the  first  stretching  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Argun-Shilka 
ooutiuence,  the  second  comprising  the  region  between  the 
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Stanovoi  water-parting  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur. 
Even  the  south-eastern  divisions  of  the  Usuri  territory 
and  the  Maritime  Province  answer  to  two  natural 
divisions,  the  first  comprised  between  the  right  bank  of 
the  Usuri  and  the  Sikhota-Alin  highlands,  the  second 
including  the  strip  of  coast  land  between  the  eastern 
slopes  of  these  highlands  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

To  these  governments  are  attached  the  islands  and 
groups  of  islands  lying  off  their  respective  coasts.  Of 
these  the  largest  are  the  desolate  and  uninhabited  New 
Siberian  or  Liakhov  Archipelago  north  of  the  Lena  delta,^ 
the  Bear  Islands  north  of  the  Kolima  estuary,  Wrangel 
Land,  discovered  in  1849  by  Kellet  on  the  spot  pre- 
viously indicated  by  Wrangel,  and  for  the  first  time 
•circumnavigated  in  the  summer  of  1881  by  the  crew  of 
the  American  steamer  JRodgers,  not  in  the  vessel  itself,  as 
has  been  stated,  but  in  the  small  boats  belonging  to  it ;' 
lastly  Sakhalin,  whose  northern  extremity  is  almost  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur. 

Formerly  held  jointly  by  Russia  and  Japan,  Sakhalin  • 
{Saghalien)  or  Karasto  was  by  the  treaty  of  1875  ceded 
by  the  latter  power  to  Eussia  in  exchange  for  the  Kurile 
Archipelago.  It  has  an  area  of  no  less  than  25,000 
square  miles,  and  stretches  for  550  miles  north  and  south, 

^  A  grant  of  14,000  roubles  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  two 
Polar  observing  stations  at  the  Lena  delta  and  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
New  Siberia  during  the  year  1882. 

^  Reports  have  recently  been  current  respecting  the  formal  occupation  of 
this  island  both  by  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  Government  But 
whatever  be  the  claim  of  Canada  to  its  possession,  the  United  States  are 
understood  to  be  barred  by  treaty  engagements  from  occupying  any  Arctic 
lands  west  of  Bering  Strait  The  island  appears  to  he  about  60  miles  long 
and  quite  uninhabitable. 

'  This  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Manchu  "  Sakhalan  anda  Khanda" — 
that  is,  "  Rock  of  the  Amur  Estuary" — applied  originally  to  an  islet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  afterwards,  by  mistake,  extended  to  the  island 
now  known  as  "  Sakhalin." 
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with  a  bieadth  varying  from  15  to  80  miles.      It  19 
traveised  in  its  entire  length  by  parallel  ridges,  of  which 
the  loftiest  and  most  continuous  is  the  west  coast  range  j 
with  crests  from  3000  to  nearly  5000  feet,  culminatiiig  | 
with  La  Martini&re  (Ktonspal)  Peak  about  the  ceotie,  | 
4860  feet.     From  this  chain,  which  nowhere  reaches  the  ] 
snow-line,  a  few  streams  flow  for  short  distances  mainly 
southwards  to  the  coast      Amongst  the  products  the 
most  important  is  coal,  which,  although  inferior  to  the 
English,  still  commands  higher  prices  than  that  of  Japan 
or  Australia.     There  are  also  extensive  forests  of  vah- 
able  timber,  frequented  by  numerous  fur-bearing  aniniab. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  imfavourable  to  agricidture,  bni 
vegetables  may  be  grown  and  stock-breeding  carried  on 
in  some  sheltered  districts.     Latterly  the  Bussians  have 
used  this  island  chiefly  as  a  convict  settlement  for  poli- 
tical prisoners,  who  are  sent  thither  by  the  sea  route 
through  the  Suez  CanaL     The  chief  stations  are  Dui  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Mauka  Cove  towards  the  south-west 
extremity.      The   latter,   of  which   a  full    account  has 
recently  been  communicated  by  Captain  Anderson  to  the 
British   Hydrographic   Office,   has    been    chosen   as  the 
headquarters  of  a  company  which  has  just  obtained  from 
the  Government  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  fish,  beche 
de  mer  (trepang),  edible  seaweed,  and  other  local  pro- 
duce, for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

5.   Climate  :  Region  of  Tntensest  Cold. 

Amid  much  diversity,  natural  in  such  a  wide  area, 
the  Siberian  may  on  the  whole  be  taken  as  the  most 
essentially  continental  climate  on  the  globe.  Here  the 
maximum  of  cold  is  reached,  not  in  the  Yakutsk  distnct* 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  in  Verkhoyansk,  on  the 
Upper  Yana,  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle.    Here  the  gla^ 
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osnally  falls  to  49°  C.  below  freezing  point  in  Jantiaiyy 
the  mean  in  Yakutsk  being  42**  or  43^  "Within  the 
isothennal  of  —40°  C,  a  temperatare  at  which  the  quick- 
ailver  freezes,  Verkhoyansk  alone  is  included  for  the 
whole  period  from  November  to  February,  Yakutsk  for 
December  and  January  only,  and  Ustyansk  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yana)  for  January  only,  while  Tolstoy  Noss  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenisei)  lies  beyond  this  isothermal"  ^  It 
also  appears  that  in  these  very  places  the  glass  rises  from 
28°  to  over  38°  C,  or  occasionally  as  high  as  102°  F.  in 
July  and  August,  which  is  about  the  normal  summer 
heat  of  most  lands  lying  about  the  equator.  No  other 
i^on  can  show  such  amazing  extremes  as  these,  con- 
sequently the  claim  of  North-East  Siberia  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  typical  continental  climate  is  established. 
It  would  seem  to  be  at  once  colder  than  the  North  Pole,' 
and  hotter  than  many  uplands  under  the  equator,  a  con- 
dition due  to  the  combination  of  more  cold  and  heat 
producing  causes  than  occur  elsewhere  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

But  while  the  intense  heat  lasts  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  intense  cold  prevails  for  many  months,  the  two  ex- 
tremes being  separated  by  short  intervals  of  broken 
spring  and  autumn  weather.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  ground  has  gradually  become  per- 
manently frozen  in  many  parts  of  the  tundra  from  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface  to  depths  of  from  100  to  300 
feet,  and  perhaps  even  more.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  great  elevation  of  the  Altai  regions  would  have  the 
effect  of  neutralising   the   difference    of  latitude,  thus 

^  Verhandlunffen  der  Ots.  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  July  1881,  p. 
275. 

*  The  two  poles  of  greatest  cold  in  the  old  and  new  worlds  oscillate 
abont  Verkhoyansk  and  Oockbam  Bay,  Adelaide  Peninsula  (J7.  JF,  Klui- 
sehek,  of  Schwatka's  Expedition). 
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rendering  the  aonthem  highlands  as  cold  as  the  noithem 
lowlands.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  u 
we  proceed  southwards  the  normal  temperatoie  riM 
st«?adilT.  The  Knssians  compare  the  climate  of  bobm 
places  in  these  latitudes  with  that  of  Italy,  and  there  em 
be  no  doabt  that  many  of  the  Altai  and  Amur  distncto 
aie  f&Tonred  by  a  genial  healthy  climate  suitable  for  the 
dcTelopment  of  agriculture. 

The  preTailing  winter  winds  are  from  the  sonih  and 

south-w^est  between  the  Urals  and  the  Yenisei,  bnt  m 

the  Lena  basin  from  the  north-west.     These  icy  noTtk- 

wvtst  gales  blow  steadily  for  months  together,  and  are  fdt 

far  N^Tond  the  limits  of  Siberia  in  the  Japanese  waten^ 

in  :Le  Amur  basin,  and  on  the  Mongolian  plateaux,    h 

sriznnier  the  rsm^faction  of  the  atmosphere  causes  Arctic 

br^^zv?*    :o   prevail  along   the   western    seaboard    B«t 

farthrr    east   these  are  succeeded    by   moist  south-eui 

wir.vls  frv'^  the  Pacific,  and  to  this  cause  the  regions  eaat 

of  Lake  Baikal  ar^  indebted  for  their  abundant  rainfUL 

On  the  ccvis:  lanes  the  mean  exceeds  40  inches,  ftlling 

westw-Ar.U   :o   10  at   Yakutsk  and   8   at  Kiakhta.     In 

winter  the  <nows  are  much  lighter  in   the  east  than  in 

the  west,  an  A  the  Lower  Lena  and  Yana  basins,  where  the 

vv!vl   is   ir.tcr.sest.   are   remarkable   for   their  clear  blue 

wiutcr  skies. 

6.  /T.  -*.:  .:-:i  FauT^a  :  The  Argali,  Marmot,  and 
Lk   :  •:: ; :i^ — E^.t uvct  JIamrnalicL 

In  Xonh  Asia  the  northern  limits  of  timber,  while 
fv^llowing  the  ccsist-Iine,  scarcely  anywhere  reach  the 
Arctic  sealwirvl.  Long  before  reaching  their  actual 
M:ui:s,  the  lew  stxinte-l  larches  straggling  northwards 
assume  strange  distorted  forms,  trailing  rather  along  th* 
surtaco  t!:an  shcsrting  upwards,  and  often  presenting  tb< 
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aspect  of  withered  branches  or  dead  trunks  of  trees. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  expedition  down  the  Obi  in  1880, 
Khandachefsky  discovered  a  magnificent  forest  of  laige 
cedars  and  larch  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Nadym,  at  a 
point  where  Petermann  places  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  the  forest  zone. 

This  forest  zone,  or  "taiga,''  consisting  mainly  of 
species  common  to  Europe,  stretches  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly right  across  the  continent,  merging  everywhere 
northwards  in  the  tundra.  Here  the  vegetation  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  grasses.  South 
of  the  forest  zone  the  Ob  basin  is  occupied  by  the  steppe, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  tundra,  both  pre- 
senting the  same  cheerless,  monotonous  aspect,  and 
absence  of  timber.  Even  the  same  species  are  often 
found  in  both,  such  differences  as  exist  being  caused  by 
deficient  moisture  in  the  steppe,  and  deficient  heat  in  the 
tundra.  Sometimes  particular  species  of  reindeer  and 
other  mosses  predominate  in  the  tundra,  imparting  a  pale 
white  or  a  dull  yellow  aspect  to  the  scenery  for  miles  and 
miles  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  rivers. 

In  the  taiga^  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  larch,  birch, 
alder,  cedar,  and  a  noble  species  of  pine  peculiar  to 
Siberia,  which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet, 
with  a  slender  stem  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter. 
But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  plants  are  those 
producing  berries  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  These 
uncultivated  fruits  supply  food  to  man  and  beast,  and 
quantities  are  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter. 

In  the  remote  volcanic  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  the 

^  Tbia  tenn  is  used  somewhat  differently  in  different  parts  of  Siberia. 
In  tbe  Altai  it  means  tbe  wooded  uplands  abounding  in  fur-bearing 
animals  ;  in  the  north  it  is  applied  to  the  zone  of  uninhabited  woodland 
tracts  bordering  on  the  mossy  tundra,  which  stretches  thence  to  the  Arctic 
«!aboard. 
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banks  of  the  inland  waters  are  decked  with  a  clothing  ot 
grass,  growing  with  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  ioter- 
spersed   with    bright    flowers,   alpine    rose-bushes,  ibe 
dnquefoil,  and  the  rare  Kamchadale  lily.      The  poplar 
and  the  birch  grow  in  clusters  on  the  lowlands,  while  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  the  sombre  foliage  cf 
extensive  pine-forests. 

The  prevailing  humidity  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  has 
also  favoured  the  development  of  a  magnificent  v^tatun 
in  the  Amur  basin,  where  the  flora,  especially  in  the 
islands  and  along  the  river-banks,  abounds  in  endless 
varieties  of  leafy  shrubs  and  undergrowths.  Here  also 
the  conifers,  oak,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  cork-tree,  maple,  and 
linden,  often  attain  majestic  proportions.  On  the  Usari 
the  ginseng  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  market  of  China, 
where  this  plant  fetches  its  weight  in  gold,  and  where  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  all  dis- 
orders. The  wild  vine  in  some  places  yields  a  good 
grape,  and  the  grasses  flourish  with  astonishing  luxuri- 
ance ;  for  in  this  more  favoured  region  the  flora  includes 
plants  peculiar  to  the  cold,  temperate,  and  warm  zones. 

This  is  also  largely  true  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
Manchuria  the  tiger  reaches  his  northernmost  limit,  and 
is  here  associated  with  the  panther,  lynx,  glutton,  and 
wolf.  There  are  two  species  of  bear,  and  a  transition  is 
efiected  to  the  fauna  of  Siberia  proper  by  the  sable, 
black  and  red  fox,  marten,  ermine,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  cedar -groves  are  here  enlivened  espe- 
cially by  a  species  of  dark-gray  squirrel,  whose  skin  is 
much  prized,  fetching  large  prices  on  the  spot  1^^ 
ruminants  are  represented  chiefly  by  the  deer,  elk,  roe, 
and  musk-deer,  while  there  are  over  200  species  of  birds. 
The  Amur,  and  especially  the  XJsuri  Eiver,  with  I^® 
Kenka,  are  incredibly  rich  in  fishes,  including  ^^^ 
sturgeon,  salmon,  carp,  sterlet,  and  many  other  varieties. 
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This  teeming  animal  life  has  elsewhere  its  counter- 
part in  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  marmots  and  other 
species  of  small  rodents  inhabiting  vast  tracts  from  the 
Tarbagatai  right  away  to  Kamchatka  and  the  extreme 
north-eastern  Chukchi  lands.  The  ground  in  many 
places  is  honeycombed  with  the  galleries  and  subterranean 
townships  of  these  pretty  little  troglodytes,  who  may  at 
times  be  seen  mounting  guard  in  interminable  lines  on 
the  hillocks  at  the  entrance  of  their  dwellings,  suddenly 
disappearing  at  the  least  sound,  and  as  suddenly  re- 
appearing to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

Equally  abundant  in  the  north-east  are  the  lemmings. 
The  line  of  march  of  these  migratory  rodents  often 
stretches  for  miles  across  the  plains  between  their  winter 
quarters  and  summer  camping-grounds.  In  Kamchatka 
a  lasting  alliance  has  been  struck  between  them  and  the 
natives.  Whenever  the  latter  are  driven  by  distress  to 
draw  from  the  supplies  of  their  provident  little  friends 
during  their  absence  on  some  distant  expedition,  they  are 
always  careful  to  replace  the  stores  in  more  prosperous 
times.  It  is  also  said  that,  to  guard  against  similar 
plunder  by  other  less  scrupulous  marauders,  the  lemmings 
conceal  their  imderground  granaries  with  po^onous  herbs.^ 

Most  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  have  disappeared 
firom  these  north-eastern  r^ons,  causing  many  of  the  old 
hunting  stations  to  be  abuidoned.  But  in  Kamchatka 
the  trappers  still  obtain  from  6000  to  8000  sable  skins 
for  the  Bussian  market  In  other  parts  of  Siberia  many 
species  of  these  animals  are  also  becoming  extinct  But 
here  their  destruction  is  often  due  as  much  to  the 
destruction  of  the  taiga  as  to  the  skill  of  the  trapper. 

In  West  Siberia  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  here 
amongst  the  more  characteristic  species  are  the  golden 
eagle,  the  white-throated  alpine  lark,  and  the  gray-headed 

^  So,  at  least,  Eraaheninnikoy  was  infonned  by  the  natiyea. 
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wagtail  In  this  legion  the  AAat  UDi  atill  aflbri  t 
refuge  to  the  Aigali  (Ovi$  ammmi),  a  magnifioent  noaa- 
tain  sheep,  with  eoonnoiui  thick  and  twiated  bona  mm 
three  feet  long.  This  specieii,  whose  OQgiiial  home 
to  be  the  Central  Asiatic  platean,  mnnrnhlno  in  ita 
the  steinbok  and  chamois^  and,  owii^  to  its  eztnoidiBHf 
speed  and  velocity,  is  veiy  difficnlt  to  bring  down. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  moat  naefbl  are  the  tt- 
tailed  sheep  and  camel  in  the  steppe»  the  leindeer  in  Ab 
tundra,  and  the  yak  in  the  Upper  Yeniaei  basin,  whosft 
reaches  its  northernmost  limits. 

Siberia  was  in  former  epochs  the  home  of  a  k^ 
species  of  rhinoceros  and  of  the  mammoth,  some  spas- 
mens  of  which  have  in  recent  times  been  found  piiisuiiwi 
by  the  ice  in  an  almost  perfect  state.^  Vast  quantitieiiif 
fossil  ivory  from  these  animals,  amounting  at  one  time  to 
40,000  lbs.  yearly,  have  been  obtained  in  the  archipekgo 
of  New  Siberia,  and  parts  of  the  Arctic  seaboard. 

7.  Inhabitants :  Table  of  the  Siberian  JRaeea — The  Buriati 
and  Mongolian  Buddhism — The  Tunguses,  Takult, 
Koriaks,  KavichadaUs,  Ostiaks,  and  Shamanism — Thi 
Samoyedes  and  Voguls. 

Excluding  the  Bashkirs,  who  dwell  chiefly  west  of 
the  Ural  River,  and  the  Kara-Kiighia  and  Kirghu- 
Kazaks,  whose  camping-grounds  lie  chiefly  south  d  the 
Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob  water-parting,  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  Siberia  scarcely  number  750,000  altogether.  And 
even  these,  few  as  they  are,  seem  to  be  mostly  in  aprocea 
of  more  or  less  rapid  extinction  or  absorption  in  the 
advancing  Slav  element.  Certainly  Siberia  belongs  hence- 
forth to  the  Russians,  in  the  same  sense  that  Aostnlia 

'  A  rhinoceros  by  Fkdlis  in  1771  on  the  Yitin ;  a  mtmmoth  bj  Adms 
in  17M  on  the  Lena,  and  otheit  daring  the  pnaent  oentnrj. 
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has  l)ecome  a  new  home  of  the  English  race.  They  have 
already  occupied  a  continuous  broad  zone  stretching  from 
Europe  across  West  Siberia  and  along  the  southern 
highlands  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  thence  through  Trans- 
baikalia and  down  the  Amur  and  up  the  Usuri  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard.  Here  they  are  firmly  established  at 
Nikolayevsk  and  Vladivostok,  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  points  of  the  Maritime  Province.  They  have 
also  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Yenisei  throughout  its 
entire  course,  most  of  the  Ob  and  Irtish,  the  Lena  down 
to  Yakutsk  uninterruptedly,  besides  numerous  detached 
stations  on  the  Lower  Lena,  in  Kamchatka,  Sakhalin,  and 
elsewhere.  Large  portions  of  the  really  arable  lands  are 
thus  already  held  by  Russian  agricultural  colonies,  and 
great  efibrts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Government  to 
direct  the  migrations  of  the  peasantry  from  Europe  to  the 
Amur  basin.  Certain  tracts,  such  as  the  distinctly  steppe 
region  of  West  Siberia,  will  doubtless  continue  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  for  they  are  uninhabitable 
except  by  nomad  tribes.  But  all  the  broad  lands  avail- 
able for  cultivation  will  be  occupied  by  the  Slav  race. 

None  of  the  natives  have  any  vitality  except  the 
Yakuts  of  the  Lena  basin  and  the  Kirghiz  of  the  West 
Siberian  steppes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Ob  basin  and  the 
Yukaghirs  of  the  Indigirka  and  Kolima  Hi  vers  are  actually 
dying  .out,  and  a  similar  fate  threatens  to  overtake  the 
Giliaks  of  Sakhalin  and  opposite  mainland,  as  well  as  the 
Samoyedes  of  the  Lower  Ob  and  YeniseL 

With  the  exception  of  the  still  unclassified  "  Hyper- 
borean" group,  all  the  aborigines  belong  to  various 
branches  of  the  Mongolo- Tatar  ethnical  and  linguistic 
family.  From  the  subjoined  table  of  these  races  the 
Bashkirs  and  Kiighiz  are  omitted,  the  main  sections  of 
these  races  being  included  in  Europe  and  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin  respectively : — 
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Kalmuks 


Bariats      (East 
Branch) 


Bariats     (West 
Branch) 


Tungoses 


Samoyedes 


Ugrians 


Buddhists 
manists 
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HoNoouAN  Stock. 


Zangars 
Targuts . 
Khoshods 
Tnrbets. 
Cborasses 
^Teletzes. 

{Kadara  . 
Selen^ . 
Khonnak 
Baignzin 
rTunka  . 
I  Verkolensk 
I  Olkhon  . 
"  Kuda  . 
Ida 


Populatte 


Balaffansk 
wAlars. 


rsi 


ists    and    ShaO     ^^    j 
ists  .        ,       .1       *       i 

1 


r 


Shamanists^  Bnddhista,  \  ^^ 
and  Oiiistians        .  J        ' 


Makchu  Stock. 


rLamnts. 
Oroches. 
Orokhos 
Chapogirs 
Golds     . 
Manegrs 
Manguns 
Samagirs 
Ngatkons 
Kigidals 
Negdas  . 
Tan 

^Olenes   . 


Finnic  Stock. 
Ynraks  .  "^ 


Shamanists  and  no-\ 
minal  Christians  .  J 


80,000 


Tagurs  . 

Abators. 

Koibals . 

Soyots   . 

Motors  . 

Karagasses 

Kamastes 
^Tagvis   . 
f  Ostiaks . 
•  1  VootIs  . 
/Darkhata 
I  Soyons  . 
Mixed  Finno-Tatars  <  Assan 

I  Arinzi 
\  Kotti      . 


Shamanists  and  no-\ 
minal  Christians  .  f 


35,000 


Shamanists      .        . 
Nominal  Christians. 

!  Buddhists 
Shamanists 


25,000 
4,500 

15,000 
5,000 
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Yakuts    . 
Red  Tatars 
Black  Tatars 
Teleuts    . 
Komandes 


Tt^RKi  Stock. 

Religions. 
Ckristians  and'Shamanists 

I-  Mostly  Christians    . 


Snnnis    . 
Christians 


Fopnlation. 
200,000 

80,000 


IJNCLA88ITIED  SUB-AbOTIO  RaCES. 


Koriaks    . 
Chukchis . 
Yukaffhirs 
Kamchadales    . 
Ankali,  extinct  ? 
Giliaks 
Ainos 
Eskimos  . 


rtt  Russians . 
itie  Russians. 
Poles 


Pagans    

Pagans  and  nominal  Christians 
Sbamanists  .... 
Nominal  Christiana         .        • 

-Pagans. 


Slay  Stock. 

•jorthodox  .        . 

Roman  Catholics  mostly . 


5,000 

12,000 

1,600 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

500 


•  j-    4,500,000 


Chinese  . 
Hanchus  . 
Koreans  . 
Japanese  . 


SUNDBIKS. 


Bnddhists. 


} 


10,000 

7,000 
400 


5,262,000 


The  Mongolian  race  is  in  Siberia  best  represented  not 
by  the  Kalmuks,  but  by  the  less  known  Buriats,  who  have 
been  long  settled  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Baikal  Previous 
to  the  Bussian  conquest  all  were  still  addicted  to  the  old 
Shamanist  religion  of  Siberia.  But  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  those  dwelling  east  of  Lake 
Baikal  adopted  Buddhism,  while  most  of  the  others  con- 
formed to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Like  most  Mongolian 
peoples,  the  Buriats  are  of  a  decidedly  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, betraying  such  an  inborn  disinclination  to  work 
that  they  often  need  the  stimulus  of  actual  hunger  to 
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exert  themselyeB  in  any  way.  Ihfliy  an  atolid,  wmi^ 
BoUen,  and  uncotuteoaB  to  atntngen.  Ihioagh  the  Bat- 
aians  they  have  acquired  a'  paaaionata  lova  off  diink  mi 
tobacco,  and  children  eight  or  nina  jaan  old  axa  mm 
often  met  with  Chinese  pipea  in  liieir  montfaa.  lb 
BuriatB  are  in  other  respects  a  hannleas,  peaoa-Iofoig 
people.  Amongst  them  murder  is  rare^  and  hi^nn^ 
robbery  unknown,  although  they  are  atfll  prane  to  adi  d 
petty  theft  Formerly  nomads  and  atoek-breeders^  flagf 
have  recently  become  soccessftd  agriooltariatay  and  dn 
show  a  marked  capacity  for  industrial  porauits^  oAb 
proving  more  skilful  than  their  Bnssiaa  teachera. 

Beneath  an  outward  show  of  Bnddhiam  and  C!lii» 
tianity,  the  Buriats,  like  so  many  other  Siberian  peopla^ 
are  still  at  heart  genuine  Shamanists.  The  Shamanistic 
cult,  which  is  based  entirely  on  oral  tradition,  and  whkk 
is  little  removed  from  nature-worship,  was  formerly  uni- 
versally diffused  throughout  Siberia.  But  it  could 
scarcely  hope  long  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Buddhist 
propaganda,  supported  as  this  was  by  a  zealous  prisBt* 
hood  and  a  rich  religious  literatura 

Of  the  Buddhist  Sacerdotal  order  there  are  thm 
degrees  in  Siberia,  the  two  first  alone  bearing  the  title  of 
Lamas. 

Notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  the  Lamas  have 
betrayed  a  fanatical  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  eveiy- 
where  suppressing  Shamanistic  practices,  and  even  success- 
fully resisting  the  spread  of  Russian  Christianity  amongst 
the  aborigines  of  East  Siberia. 

Conterminous  on  the  north  with  the  Buriats  aie  tbe 
Tunguses,  who  occupy  an  enormous  domain  in  East 
Siberia,  stretching  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, and  at  two  points  reaching  northwards  to  tbe 
Frozen  Ocean.  In  the  Lena  basin  this  domain  is  largely 
encroached  upon  by  the  Yakuts;   but  the  coast  lands 
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from  the  Amur  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle  are  still 
almost  exclusively  held  by  the  yarious  divisions  of  the 
widespread  Tungus  family.  The  Tmiguses  contrast  most 
favourably  not  only  with  the  sluggish  Buriats,  but  with 
all  the  other  races  of  Siberia.  Travellers  are  never 
wearied  of  extolling  their  many  admirable  qualities ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  one  of  the  very 
noblest  tjrpes  of  mankind.  They  are  cheerful  under  the 
most  depressing  circumstances,  persevering,  open-hearted, 
trustworthy,  modest  yet  self-reliant,  a  fearless  race  of 
hunters,  bom  amidst  the  gloom  of  their  dense  pine- 
forests,  exposed  from  the  cradle  to  every  danger  from 
wild  beasts,  cold,  and  hunger.  Want  and  hardships  of 
every  kind  they  endure  with  surprising  fortitude,  and 
nothing  can  induce  them  to  take  service  under  the  Rus- 
sians, or  quit  their  solitary  woodlands,  where  they  cheer- 
fully face  the  long  and  harsh  winters,  when  the  snow- 
storm often  rages  for  days  together. 

The  dress  of  the  Tunguses  is  picturesque,  and  even 
elegant,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  coarse  and 
slovenly  garb  of  the  Buriats.  "  Surprising  resemblances 
in  the  designs  of  the  materials  seem  to  show  that  the 
Tunguses  must  at  one  time  have  maintained  constant 
intercourse  with  Japan."  ^ 

Most  of  the  Tunguses  in  the  Baikal  district  have 
been  baptized  ;  but  Russian  orthodoxy  has  scarcely  pene- 
trated below  the  surface.  They  look  on  the  rites  of  the 
Church  as  mere  formalities,  practising  them  only  under 
compulsion,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians.  When 
engaged  in  the  chase,  or  remote  from  the  European  settle- 
ments, they  are  still  true  nature-worshippers. 

Hemmed  in  and  continually  encroached  upon,  especi- 
ally by  the  Russians  and  Yakuts,  the  Tungus  race  seems 
destined  to  ultimate  extinction  as  a  distinct  nationality. 

^  RecluSf  vi.  p.  359. 
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The  domain  of  the  Yakuta,  who  are  the  most  energetje 
»iid  versatile  of  all  the  Siberian  peoples,  lies  mainly  on 
both  sides  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Lena,  with  isolated 
settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  ludigirka  and 
Upper  Kolima.  This  is  the  north-easternmost  point 
reached  by  the  Tdrki  race,  of  which  the  Yakuts  are  a 
distant  branch.  During  their  migratioos  eastwards  the 
Yakuts  have  become  largely  intermingled  especially  with 
the  Tunguses.  Their  Tdrki  type  has  thua  become  » 
profoundly  modified,  that  their  original  kinship  with  the 
Western  Tiirki  peoples,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by 
a  vast  interval,  is  ntiw  attested  chiefly  by  their  speech. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  perhaps  some  e:;aggeration 
LQ  the  of^repeated  statement  that  the  Lena  Yakuts  and 
the  Osmanli  of  Stambul  can  easily  converse  together. 

While  all  the  other  aborigines  of  Siberia  seem  to  be 
dying  out,  the  Yakuts  are  actually  increasing  in  numben' 
They  have  been  not  inaptly  described  by  Wrangel  «s 
"  men  of  iron,"  and  more  inured  to  cold  thtm  perhaps  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Tlieir  territory  includes  both 
Yakutsk  and  Verkhoyansk  comprised  within  the  zone  of 
intensest  cold  in  the  old  world.  Yet  they  seem  lo 
be  almost  indifferent  to  the  rigours  of  a  climate  where 
the  glass  falls  in  winter  to  nearly  50°  below  freezing 
point.  In  a  temperature  of  —32°  R,  Kennan  met  them 
airily  arrayed  in  nothing  but  a  short  shirt  and  a  sheepabn, 
lounging  about,  joking  or  gossiping,  as  if  they  were  enjoy- 
ing the  balmy  summer  zephyrs  of  some  favoured  tflmpemU 
zone.  They  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  industnoai» 
skilful  artisans  and  agriculturists,  and  probably  the 
intelligent  traders  in  North  Asia.  From  tlieir  pret 
natural  cleverness  in  driving  a  bargain  the  less  qiiiA- 
witted  Eussians  have  named  them  the  "  Jews  of  Siberia. 
'  From  atiout  &0,000  in  tba  b<^:iiimrig  of  the  centoiy  to  !00,000  n 
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and,  unless  it  be  the  Chinese,  they  certainly  yield  in 
this  respect  to  no  other  Asiatic  people. 

In  their  greater  frugality  the  Chinese  have  also  the 
advantage  over  the  Yakut,  who,  with  all  his  inherent 
energy  and  powers  of  endurance,  seldom  works  except 
under  pressure  of  actual  want. 

Although  mostly  baptized,  the  Yakuts  are  no  better 
Christians  than  the  Tunguses  and  the  other  "  converts  " 
to  Bussian  orthodoxy  in  Siberia.  Beneath  the  outward 
parade  of  Christianity  they  are  not  merely  Shamanists 
but  true  nature -worshippers  at  heart.  With  many 
curious  rites  they  conjure  the  powers  of  nature,  filling 
mountain,  stream,  and  valley  with  many  good  and  evil 
spirits,  whose  numbers  have  been  increased  by  additions 
from  the  Calendar  and  pandemoniimi  of  the  Bussians. 
Above  all  there  is  doubtless  a  supreme  being ;  but  he  is 
too  far  off  to  hear  their  prayers,  or  too  good  to  need  their 
supplications.  It  is  the  evil  ones  who  require  to  be  pro- 
pitiated, as  no  harm  can  come  from  the  good  spirits. 
The  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  took  part  in  the 
creation,  the  former  making  the  earth  small  and  level, 
the  latter  coming  and  tearing  it  up  enraged,  whence  the 
hills  and  the  valleys.  And  the  valleys  became  river- 
beds, and  the  great  lakes  and  seas  gathered  round  about 
the  high  mountains. 

Beyond  and  partly  overlapping  the  Yakuts  and 
Tunguses  is  the  interesting  group  of  "Hyperboreans," 
filling  the  Chukchi  and  Kamchatka  peninsulas,  and 
occupying  a  portion  of  Sakhalin  and  of  the  opposite 
mainland  about  the  Lower  Amur.  Since  Nordenskjold's 
expedition  round  the  north-east  coast,  the  Chukchis,  who 
give  their  name  to  the  north-eastern  peninsula,  have 
again  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  W.  H.  Ball  is  right  in  affiliating 
them  to  the  Koriaks,  who  probably  form  a  connectiDg 
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link  botween  th(.'m  and  the  Kamdiatlalcs.  All  tbew 
tribee,  together  with  the  nei':;hh--mrin?  V'lkit^^irs,  wo\iM  bs 
leadUy  gnraped  with  Uie  Hongolo-Xlitu  pnorkw.  bit  is 
tbeoT  ipeeoh,  which  diffen  in  ila  itnatiiiB  fimduMti^r 
from  the  Unl-Altaio  i'"g"'^=^>  baidlj.  Bat  it  w31  la 
seen  in  Chapter  XIIL  (Japan),  Out  the  Ainai^  if  aotik 
the  Q-iliaks,  stend  on  a  difhnnt  bating,  "wi  mnt  t> 
separated  altogether  from  both  oonnectioBa. 

The  Koriolo,  probably  the  patent  atock  of  dl  At 
aab-Arotic  races  ezoept  the  Ainoa,  poMeaa  many  cm- 
mendable  qoalities,  and  ate  eapedalfy  notewDithj  fistU 
gentle  and  Idndly  diapoeition.  A  hardi  word  ia  isnr 
ottaied  against  tiieir  women,  and  the  ohildiwn  an  tmM 
with  extreme  tenderness.  Henoe  all  iba  more  iiiiniisi|i 
seems  the  long  prevalent  jnactice  of  despatching  tliar 
nearest  kindred  when  enfeebled  by  age  or  infinni<»* 
But  this  inconsistency  ia  more  apparent  than  real,  lit 
weak  and  aged  are  both  alike  incapable  of  perfomiog 
the  offices  or  undergoing  the  hardships  inseparable  tarn 
the  uomad  state.  Hence  to  these  untutored  childienrf 
nature  it  seems  a  merciful  act  to  spare  them  a  lingoiiog 
death  by  this  means. 

Essentially  distinct  &om  the  Xoriaks  are  the  lamnti, 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  wi» 
are  evidently  a  branch  of  the  Tungus  or  Manchu  bsoij- 

The  Kamchadales,  or  aborigines,  of  the  Samchatb 
peninsula,  differ  both  in  speech  and  appearance  ttoa  tbt 
neighbouring  Koriaks.  They  are  faronrably  spoken  of 
by  Kennan  and  other  trareUers  who  have  visited  tbem. 
but  since  the  year  1780  they  have  been  reduced  to  one-biU 
their  former  number  by  disecise,  famine,  and  other  tHmbln 
In  summer  they  spear  the  salmon  as  they  ascend  the 
stream,  and  cultivate  a  little  rye,  potetoes,  and  taiiap, 
besides  which  they  keep  some  catlie  and  barter  their  fun 
with  the  Boasiana  for  tea  and  sugar.    The  interior  d 
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their  houses  is  Bcnipulouslj  dean,  the  walls,  roof,  and 
floor  being  planked  over  with  rough  but  spotless  birch 
boards,  while  the  windows  are  adorned  with  chintz 
curtains  and  the  waUs  hung  with  American  engravings ; 
but  the  doors  are  so  low  that  ingress  has  to  be  effected 
on  all  fours.  All  have  long  been  Christians,  and  the 
little  Byzantine  church  is  never  missing  in  the  centre  of 
the  villages,  whioh  invariably  stand  amidst  clumps  of 
trees  on  the  banks  of  streams  abounding  in  fish.  Some 
of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Kurile  Archipelago  are 
inhabited  by  the  Kamchadales. 

In  West  Siberia  nearly  all  the  still  surviving 
aborigines  are  members  of  the  widespread  Finnish  race. 
The  Finns  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
Altai  and  Sayan  highlands,  where  they  are  still  repre- 
sented by  the  Soyots.  These  Soyots,  by  many  regarded 
as  the  parent  stock  of  the  race,  occupy  a  considerable 
area  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Yenisei,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Busso-Chinese  frontier,  reaching  from  the  Tanu- 
ola  range  northwards  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  district,  and 
from  the  Upper  Yenisei  eastwards  to  the  Buriat  domain 
about  Lake  Baikal.  They  are  extremely  skilful  artisans, 
and  seem  to  have  inherited  the  arts  of  the  so-called 
"Chudes,"  an  extinct  prehistoric  race,  traces  of  whose 
culture  are  still  met  in  various  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  other  branches  of  the  Finnish  stock  in  Siberia 
are  the  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  and  Yoguls.  The  Ostiaks 
are  scattered  in  isolated  groups  along  the  Ob  basin  north- 
wards to  the  estuary,  and  eastwards  to  the  Yenisei 
between  Yeniseisk  and  Turukhansk.  In  this  wide 
domain'  of  some  400,000  square  miles  they  scarcely 
number  25,000  souls  altogether,  and  seem  to  be  every- 
where either  rapidly  dying  out  or  becoming  absorbed 
amongst  the  surrounding  Bussian  settlers.  Their  old 
national  organisation  is  completely  broken  up,  and  they 
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have  almort  oeaaed  to  dwdl  in  Mtfled  abodes  mam  lb 

destractdon  of  their  Tillages  and  stmn^iDlds  bf  Hm  en^ 
Boflsiaii  invaders  of  West  Siberia.  Thej  tanngAjjtii 
tribute  in  peltries,  bat  with  the  gradual  diaappeaiiiafiB  rf 
the  far-bearing  animals  the  taxes  banra  been  noMi  b 
specie.  Such  is  the  depressed  eandition  of  ffae  xaet^lkt 
it  has  been  proposed  to  distribate  the  duUtren  anumit 
the  Bossian  peasantry,  and  leaye  the  adolta  to  die  oofe  k 
the  course  of  nature. 

Even  after  deatb  the  prospects  of  the  Osfeialai  an  Mt 
of  the  brightest;  for  although  there  is  a  "third  vorii" 
where  there  are  no  more  bodily  ailmentSp  they  nerermdi 
this  stage,  but  are  confined  to  the  "second  warid,"  air 
less  happy  abode  lying  somewhere  beyond  the  OoeaB^anf 
north  of  the  Ob  estuary.  Their  bdief  in  Shamanism  ii 
still  unshaken,  and  nowhere  else  does  the  wixard,  cr 
medicine -man,  enjoy  more  influence  than  among  tb 
Ostiak  tribes.  The  brave  man  may  possess  bodily 
strength,  they  say,  but  the  Shaman  has  the  words  of 
wisdom.  The  strong  man  may  hurl  the  dart,  bat  ite 
course  is  directed  by  the  Shaman,  through  whom  akme  it 
hits  or  misses  the  mark. 

A  still  more  primitive  people  are  the  Samo^edes, 
whose  territory  lies  mostly  within  the  Arctic  Circle  fsom 
the  head-waters  of  the  Khatanga  westwards  to  the 
Kanin  peninsula.  They  are  usually  represented  as 
dwelling  on  the  Arctic  seaboard ;  but  the  eastern  or 
Tavgi  branch  do  not  appear  to  have  anywhere  quite 
reached  the  coast,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  rightliDl 
domain  of  the  "  white  bear  peopla** 

Some  of  the  Samoyedes  are  baptized,  but  all  alike 
are  true  Pagans,  or  idol-worshippers.  Their  gods  aie 
carnivorous,  and  are  fond  of  raw  flesh,  which  is  accord- 
ingly thrust  between  their  teeth  at  stated  times.  Tbe 
Khatanga  tribes  keep  entirely  aloof;  but  some  of  the 
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lien  have  already  become  assimilated  to  the  Bussians, 
hile  others  on  the  Ket  and  other  eastern  tributaries  of 
e  Ob  are  spoken  of  as  "  Ostiaks." 

The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals  are  occupied  by  the 
ogols^  who  reach  southwards  to  Yekaterinburg,  and 
itwaids  along  the  Eonda  valley  nearly  to  the  Lower 
Ui.  Beduced  merely  to  a  handful,  the  Voguls  were 
merly  a  powerful  people,  representing  the  primitive 
)ck,  whence  came  the  Magyars  of  Hungary. 

"  like  many  other  Finnish  peoples,  the  Voguls  have 
or  fEunily  totems  tattooed  on   their  heads,  arms,  and 

"  The  Voguls  are  probably  the  least  sociable  of  the 
berian  aborigines.  In  summer  they  live  in  isolated 
Duly  groups ;  in  winter  they  pitch  their  tents  or  build 
eir  huts  far  apart  from  each  other.  Even  the  family 
int  seems  but  slightly  developed.  The  hunter  may 
(ve  one  or  more  wives  according  to  his  means,  but  the 
)8t  disturbance  dissolves  the  union,  and  the  husband 
II  then  often  live  quite  alone,  accompanied  only  by  his 
iideer  and  dog."  ^ 

Topography :  Omsk — Tobolsk — Tekaterinbv/rff — Tomsk 
— Beresov  —  Obdorsk  —  Smeinogorsk  —  Bamavl  — 
Semipalatinsk — Krasnoyarsk — Irkutsk — Kiakhta — 
Vladivostok. 

The  Siberian  towns  claim  consideration  rather  for 
ar  prospective'  than  their  actual  size  and  importance, 
my  hamlets,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  log-huts,  such 
Tamkhansk  or  Okhotsk,  figure  in  large  letters  on  the 
ips,  either  because  they  are  the  official  centres  of 
ministration,  or  because  they  are  the  only  stations  or 
dements  occurring  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  almost 

1  Reclus,  vi.  p.  310. 
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iiniDhabited  regions  of  East  Siberia  Excluding  Yeka- 
terinburg, which  is  comprised  in  the  European  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  there  are  only  three  towns  altogether  with 
tiitwarda    of   20,000    inhabitants — Irkutsk,  Omsk,  and 


Tomyk  ;   :md    bijsidij    YakuUk,  Liiure    -^    l... _.    .-  ■.:;■■ 

whole  of  East  Siberia,  Krasnoyarsk,  whose  population 
exceeds  10,000,  Yet  some  of  these  towns  cover  vast 
spaces,  being  laid  out  with  broad,  stra^Iing  streets,  and 
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hm  vooden  houses  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plantations 
nd  waste  grounds.  Most  of  them  are  concentrated  in  the 
tt  baain,  which  alone  contains  about  four-fifths  of  the 
oftire  population  of  North  Asia.  All,  except  Tinmen,  are 
compantiTely  new,  dating  since  the  Bussian  conquest/ 
ind  none  of  them  can  boast  of  any  *'  monuments  "  in  the 
liuqpatt  sense.  The  dreary  monotony  of  log-cabins  and 
loodni  bats  is  seldom  relieved  by  anything  beyond  a  few 
vliitondied  houses  and  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
oSeU  qpiarters,  barracks,  convict  prisons,  and  the  like, 
dl  derijpied  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  imposing  only  because 
rftUunean  surroundings. 

b  the  Ob  basin  the  largest  place  is  Omsk,  capital  of 
Veil  Siberia^  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Om,  standing 
iktbe  eoofluence  of  that  river  with  the  IrtisL     Here  the 
Clo'veament  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  besides  some  ex- 
MviB  muBtes  Omsk  contains  several  churches,  including 
»B  tot  die  Kossaks,  one  for  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  a 
tliiid  far  the  Protestants,  besides  a  large  mosque  for  the 
ininoiindiiig  Bashkirs  and  Kirghiz^    Lower  down  the  Irtish, 
Tohohk  presents  from  a  distance  a  really  picturesque  ap- 
pettuuse»  perched  as  it  is  on  a  bluff  facing  the  junction 
^  the  Tobol  from  the  north-west.     From  Tobolsk  the 
^^xtam  ascend  the  Tobol  to  the  Tura,  on  which  stands 
Bumen,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  place  in  Siberia. 
Abo(?6  the  Tura  the  Tobol  is  joined  by  the  Isset  from  the 
Iliala,  about  the  head-waters  of  which  stands  Yekatenn- 
l)^  centre  of  the  important  mining  industries  of  this 
^on.     Standing  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  two  con- 
sents, Yekaterinburg  presents  more  the    aspect   of  a 
^pean  city  than  any  other  in  Siberia.     It  is  the  pre- 

^  E?en  Sibir,  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom,  overthrowu  by  Yermak  in 
1581,  has  been  washed  away,  with  the  bank  of  the  Tobol  River  on  which  it 
'^  Bnt  Tamen  (Tinmen),  which  appears  on  Herbertstein's  old  map 
(1549),  is  still  a  flonrishing  place. 
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sent  Asiatic  tenninns  of  the  Enssian  railway  system 
Here  are  a  meteorological  observatory  and  the  ''  Soci^ 
of  the  Ural  Naturalists/'  besides  extensive  porphyiy, 
malachite,  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  other  ateliers,  whose 
products  adorn  the  palaces  and  museums  of  every  dty  in 
Europe. 

In  this  district  are  several  laige  mining  stations,  tb 
general  entrepdi  for  which  is  Irbit,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sivers  Irbit  and  Nitza.  A  mere  village  during  most  of 
the  year,  Irbit  becomes  the  Siberian  Nijni  Novgorod 
during  the  annual  fair,  when  it  is  visited  by  15,000  to 
20,000  dealers,  whose  wares  exchange  hands  to  the  valoe 
of  about  £1,750,000. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Ob  basin  the  chief  place 
is  Tomsk,  on  the  Tom  above  its  junction  with  the  Oh 
Tomsk  is  the  centre  of  a  very  large  local  trade,  and  some 
of  its  streets,  with  their  bright  and  well-stocked  shops, 
present  quite  a  cheerful  aspect.  Here  was  laid,  in  1880, 
the  tirst  stone  of  the  Siberian  University,  which  with  its 
future  botanic  garden  and  other  branches  is  destined  to 
render  Tomsk  the  intellectual  centre  of  North  Asia.  Here 
Wijiu  the  extensive  gold-fields  discovered  in  1830,  which, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Califomian  El  Doradoes,  yielded 
more  of  the  precious  metal  than  the  whole  of  America. 

S^>me  640  miles  below  Tobolsk,  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest  and  tundra  zones,  lies  the  little  town  of  Beresov, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sosva,  near  its  junction  with  the  Oh 
In  the  Altai  uplands  the  chief  mining  stations  are 
Zirvanovsk,  Smeinogorsk,  and  Verkhniy  Pristen.  At  the 
latter  place  the  ores  are  shipped  on  a  peculiar  kind  of 
craft  called  "  karabass,"  and  floated  down  the  Irtish  to 
I'st-Bukhtarminsk.  The  road  beyond  Ust-Kamenogorsk 
to  Smeinogorsk  crosses  a  cultivated  hilly  district,  dotted 
over  with  several  large  villages.  Here  is  probably  the 
oldest  mine  in  the  Altai  region.     But  the  operations  have 
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l^een  lately  suspended,  and  replaced  by  the  smelting 
^woTks  for  the  ores  brought  down  &om  Ziryanovsk, 
Kybinsk,  and  elsewhere.  Kot  far  from  Smeinogorsk  is 
the  famous  imperial  stone -polishing  establishment  of 
Kolivan,  where  the  finest  porphyries,  jaspers,  and  marbles 
are  dressed,  but  only  for  such  large  objects  as  chimney- 
pieces,  monumental  vases,  tables,  slabs,  and  the  lika 

From  Kolivan  the  way  leads  through  the  Baraba 
steppe  north  to  Barnaul,  the  chief  town  in  the  Altai 
highlands.  This  place,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Ob,  in  an  extremely  fertile  and  flourishing  district, 
possesses  several  scientific  institutions  and  technical 
establishments. 

South-west  of  Barnaul  lies  the  busy  agricultural  town 
of  Semipalatinsk,  most  of  whose  inhabitants  are  Siberian 
Tatars,  distinct  from  the  Kirghiz,  partly  Simnis,  partly 
Christians,  with  seven  mosques  and  two  churches.  Here 
the  broad,  sandy  streets,  lined  with  low  wooden  houses, 
give  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  dunes.  The 
road  leading  thence  southwards  to  Lake  Balkhash  passes 
by  Sergiopol,  whence  a  view  is  commanded  of  the  snowy 
Tarbagatai  range. 

In  the  Yenisei  basin  the  first  place  of  any  conse- 
quence  crossed  by  the  xndn  route  from  ToU  is 
Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Upper  Yenisei,  in  a  fertile  district, 
where  the  streams  wash  down  auriferous  sands.  Below 
the  junction  of  the  Yenisei  and  Angara  lies  the  little 
town  of  Yeniseisk,  centre  of  a  vast  administration,  and 
near  the  head  of  the  Angara,  where  it  emerges  from  Lake 
Baikal,  stands  the  city  of  Irkutsk,  capital  of  East  Siberia. 
In  some  respects  Irkutsk  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
the  largest,  city  in  Siberia.  Frequently  wasted  by  fires, 
it  has  always  risen  rapidly  from  its  ashes,  and,  thanks  to 
its  vital  position  on  the  trade  and  military  route  through 
Kiakhta  to  China,  it  must  always  remain  an  important 
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place.  Irkutsk  is  also  a  great  centre  of  the  for  tiade, 
and  amongst  its  public  institutions  are  a  gymnasiuni, 
libraiy,  theatre,  and  a  flourishing  geographical  society. 

In  Transbaikalia  the  main  highway  leads  up  the 
Selenga  valley  to  the  Chinese  border,  where  stand  tlie 
well-known  trading  towns  of  Kiakhta  on  the  Bussian  and 
Maimachin^  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Through  theie 
places  pass  the  great  tea,  silk,  and  rhubarb  caravans  bm 
China  to  Bussia.  But  Kiakhta  has  lost  much  of  thii 
trade  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  hii 
developed  a  sea-borne  traffic  between  the  Chinese  fr» 
ports  and  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  north-eastern  regions  Verkhoyansk  on  tie 
Upper  Yana  and  within  the  Arctic  Circle  is  notewortiy 
as  perhaps  the  coldest  place  on  the  globe.  But  here  the 
most  considerable  town  is  Yakutsk  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Middle  Lena  above  its  junction  with  the  Aldan. 
This  is  the  proper  capital  of  the  Yakut  nation,  the  most 
enterprising  and  prosperous  of  all  the  indigenous  races. 

There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  Amur  piomce^ 
Blagoveshchensk,  the  capital,  having  scarcely  3000 
inhabitants.  But  on  the  coast  are  the  two  important 
naval  and  trading  stations  of  Nikolayevsk  and  ^^ai• 
vostok,  the  former  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  the  latter 
close  to  the  Korean  frontier  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  But 
Nikolayevsk  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  as  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  Amur,  owing  to  its  severe  climate  and  tie 
intricate  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is  usually  blocked 
with  ice  for  six  montlis  in  the  year.  Vladivostok— that 
is,  "  Euler  of  the  East " — ^was  founded  lower  down  the 
coast  in  1860  to  obviate  these  inconveniences.  Con- 
siderable sums  have  already  been  spent  on  its  docts 
piers,  arsenals,  and  fortifications,  with  the  intention  oi 
making  it  the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

1  That  is,  Afa%'Afci'Ohin=  "  The  Chinese  Mart." 
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9.  Highways  of  Communication  :  The  Trakt — BaUway 

Projects. 

Few  regions  present  fewer  obstacles  than  Siberia  to 
the  general  movement  of  the  popiQation.  Doubtless  many 
parts  of  the  taiga  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  great 
rivers  run  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  But 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dense  forest  zone  the  open  steppe 
and  boundless  rolling  plains  stretch  with  little  interrup- 
tion from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Even  of  the 
great  rivers,  the  Middle  Amur  flows  east  and  west,  while 
many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  others  follow  the  same 
direction.  A  great  navigable  highway,  broken  only  by 
two  short  portages  between  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena 
basins,  thus  afifords  a  natural  line  of  communication  across 
North  Asia  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  Lena  and  Aldan,  and  quite  to  the  coast  by  the  Amur. 
This  circimistance,  combined  with  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  explains  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which 
the  whole  land  was  overrun  by  the  Kossaks  within 
twenty  years  of  Yermak's  second  expedition,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  Sibir  in  1581.  Since  then  the  country 
has  been  traversed  with  comparative  ease  in  all  directions 
by  naturalists  and  scientific  explorers,  such  as  Gmelin 
(1733-42),  Pallas  (1771-2),  Lesseps  (1787-8),  Wrangel 
(1821-3),  Erman  (1828-30),  Castren  (1842-3),  Midden- 
dorflf  (1843),  Eadde  (1855-9),  Venyukov  (1856), 
Krapotkin  (1865-6),  Finsch  (1876),  and  many  others. 
Yet  the  survey  of  the  seaboard  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  completed  till  Nordenskjold  successfully  made 
the  north-east  passage  in  1878-9. 

From  Yekaterinburg,  the  present  Asiatic  terminus  of 
the  Perm  railway,  the  great  caravan  route  runs  across  the 
Tobol  and  Ishim  vallejrs  to  Omsk.  Here  one  branch 
follows    the    Lrtish   valley   southwards  through    Semi- 
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palatiiisk  and  Sergiopol  to  Lake  Balkhash  and  the  Hi 
Tsllej.  Bat  the  great  Siberian  trunk  line  is  continued 
bom  Omsk  for  400  miles  across  the  Baraba  steppe  to 
Kolivan  on  the  Ob.  Here  it  is  deflected  southwaids  to 
Tomsk,  whence  it  runs  due  east  as  &r  as  Krasnoyarsk  on 
the  Yenisei,  and  thence  north-east  to  Irkutsk  on  die 
Angara.  From  Irkutsk  the  communication  is  maintained 
both  by  steamer  across  Lake  Baikal  and  by  land  round 
its  southern  extremity  to  the  Selenga  valley,  where  the 
trade  route  runs  southwards  to  Kiakhta  on  the  Chinese 
frontier.  Another  line  is  continued  eastwards  acroflB 
Transbaikalia  and  over  the  Tablonovoi  range  down  to 
Chita  on  the  Shilka  Biver.  Here  the  road  mainly  follows 
the  course  of  the  Shilka  across  the  Nierchinsk  steppe  to 
the  Amur  and  down  the  main  stream  through  Blagovesh- 
chensk to  the  Usuri  confluence.  Here  it  ramifies  north- 
wards along  the  Lower  Amur  to  Nikolayevsk,  southwards 
up  the  Usuri  valley  and  over  the  Sikhota-alin  coast 
range  down  to  the  Pacific  at  Valdivostok. 

The  trakty  as  the  great  trunk  line  from  Perm  to 
Kiakhta  is  called,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  instnunente 
in  developing  trade  and  difi'using  civilising  influences 
throughout  Siberia,  It  is  traversed  by  long  lines  of 
waggons  and  sleighs,  which  will  often  make  from  40 
to  50  miles  a  day.  Along  the  route  the  various  halting 
stations  have  gradually  grown  into  considerable  centres  of 
{x^pulation,  generally  consisting  of  a  single  line  of  two- 
sioried  houses  from  one  to  two  miles  long. 

Fiv^m  Tomsk  the  old  route  to  Yeniseisk  is  continued 
iiorth-eastwaids  to  Yakutsk,  whence  one  road  branches 
Tior^hwarvls  over  the  Verkhoyansk  range  down  to  the 
YaiiA  vallev  at  Verkhoyansk,  while  a  second  nms  due  east 
Aon^s^  the  Aldan  valley  and  over  the  Stanovoi  plateau 
viowu  :v>  Okhotsk  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  From  Ver- 
khovausk  a  track  followed  by  MiiUer  leads  to  Nijn^ 
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kolimsk  on  the  Arctic,  and  thence  across  the  Chukchi 
country  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadir,  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
Okhotsk  also  communicates  round  the  head  of  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  down  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  with 
Petropavlovsk.  This  line  was  traversed  by  Lesseps  in 
1*7*77-78,  and  again  in  1865-66  by  Kennan,  who  also 
explored  the  region  between  the  Gulf  of  Anadir  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  railway  from  Perm  over  the  Urals  to  Yekaterin- 
burg is  not  yet  connected  with  the  European  system. 
But  it  forms  the  first  section  of  the  great  North  Asiatic 
trunk  line,  which  is  intended  ultimately  to  run  from  the 
Urals  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of  about  3500  miles.  A 
second  section  of  225  miles  &om  Yekaterinburg  to 
Tiumen  is  now  in  progress,  but  the  estimate  for  the  whole 
line  being  about  £80,000,000,  its  completion  is  a  some- 
what remote  contingency.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
few  engineering  difficulties  to  contend  with,  for  several 
broad  openings  and  moderately  sloping  depressions  lead 
from  the  Aralo-Caspian,  Ob,  and  Amur  basins  to  that  of 
the  Hoang-ho.  Of  these  the  most  serviceable  are  prob- 
ably those  stretching  from  Lake  Balkhash  between  the 
Ala-tau  and  Tarbagatai  ranges,  and  from  Lake  Saisan  up 
the  Black  Irtish  between  the  Tarbagatai  and  Western 
Altai  to  the  Mongolian  plateau.  Farther  east  the  Selenga 
valley  gives  access  from  Transbaikalia  through  Kiakhta 
to  Urga,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Gobi  desert 

10.  Administration  :  Education — Industries. 

Excluding  the  portions  attached  to  Europe  and 
Turkestan,  the  whole  of  North  Asia  comprises  the  two 
great  administrative  divisions  of  West  and  East  Siberic^ 
whose  capitals  are  Omsk  and  Irkutsk  respectively. 
Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  govern- 
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ments  and  provinces,  which  in  their  turn  are  di&izxrmJhii 
into    circles    and  districts.      The  militaiy  system    sdi 
largely  prevails   in    the    Amur   Government,  whicA  i 
divided    into    Kossak    "  raiments "   and    ''  battaU^^' 
But  elsewhere  the  administration  is  mainly  modellai  ^ 
that  of  European  Russia.     The  municipal,  judicial,  ^ 
ecclesiastical  departments  are  all  theoretically  based  od 
the  same  imif orm  plan.     But  owing  to  the  vast  distanoes 
and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  in  winter  with  tie 
central  authorities,  the  local  officials  and   commanding 
officers  enjoy  almost  absolute  control  in  their  sevenl 
jurisdictions.     In  some  places  the  natives  hardly  under- 
stand  the  existence  of  the ''  White  Czar,"  and  know  of  no 
higher  power  than  the  district  magistrata     But  in  the 
more  settled  parts,  and  especially  in  the  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
and  Irkutsk  Crovemments,  these  functionaries  are  fiilfy 
as  lesponsible  to  the  higher  authorities  as  those  of  Eirnh 
j^eAn  Kussia. 

In  some  lespects  the  people  enjoy  even  greater  pe^ 
R^nal  liberty  th«in  in  the  west  In  Siberia  there  are  no 
nob!i>>  or  5peoi;illy  priNileged  classes;  serfdom  never  gained 
A  fvv^tiui;  in  the  land,  and  through  the  increasing  traffic 
wi:h  California,  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence, 
uuknowTi  to  the  Western  Mujiks,  have  already  penetrated 
ii;:o  Silvriar.  s^vietv.  *"  As  we  advance  eastwards," 
rtuiju-ks  a  Kussian  writer,  "the  freer  and  more  inde- 
ixr.iint  do  we  tud  life  and  opinions  among  us." 

Kiuoiiiion  is  still  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  In 

Ss  :uc  pla^^es  :he  Kiissian  settlers  have  even  forgotten  their 

r.:i.»:htr-:or.p:e  ."^nd  become  assimilated  to  the  surroimJ- 

.r:;:  iKr^liit^     In  East  Siberia,  with  a  population  of 

*»  ."  ,*  .'♦.  jv'  v'.ihere  were  only  2S3  schools,  attended  by  8610 

^:v..jir<<  lu  1  >TC«.  a::d  in  the  whole  of  Siberia  there  were 

oclx-  :wo  ixr:Aii..-ads.  a  weeklv  and  a  monthly,  in  137^5. 
*  •  •'J 

NiXxi'^i^ri^Si  A  vxriAiii  intellectual  life  has  been  fostere<i 
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in  the  larger  centres  of  population.  There  are  geogra- 
pliical  and  other  learned  societies  in  Irkutsk,  Yekaterin- 
burg, and  elsewhere,  and  in  1880  the  late  Czar  at  last 
gave  his  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  "  Siberian 
University  "  in  Tomsk,  from  which  much  is  expected. 

Meanwhile  agriculture  is  in  such  a  backward  state 
that  the  crops  scarcely  yield  sufficient  for  the  local  con- 
sumption. Stock-breeding,  however,  is  conducted  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  "  Siberian  plague,''  said  to  have  first  broken  out  in 
the  Baraba  steppe,  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  of  horses, 
almost  in  a  wild  state,  are  bred  on  the  rich  pasturages  of 
the  southern  plains  and  upland  valleys.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  chase  and  the  deep-sea  fisheries  have 
fallen  ofif  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  of  the  large  cetacea  from  the 
northern  waters.  The  mining  industry  also,  although 
still  of  primary  importance,  has  sufiered  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  Califomian,  Australian,  and  South  African 
fields.  Of  other  industries,  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  distilling.  Vast  quantities  of  coarse  spirits  are 
produced  from  grain  and  potatoes,  and  retailed  in  the 
taverns  which  abound  in  all  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
the  mining  districts.  Returns  of  these  various  resources 
will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  tables. 

11.  Statistics. 
Areas  and  Populations. 

ATTACHED  TO  EUROPE  AND  TURKESTAn. 

Area  in  PopuUtioii, 

Administntioxis.  sq.  milei.  1870-77. 

Asiatic  portion  of  Government  of  Penn       .  54,050  1,105,361 

Asiatic  portion  of  Government  of  Orenboig  62, 060  627, 120 

Nikolayevsk  (Government  of  Tttigai)  .  83,990  f  90,000 

WEST  SIBERIA. 

Tobolsk  (Government)        ....         588,660  1,086,848 

Tomsk  (Government) •    844,950  838,756 
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Area  in 

PopnktioB, 

aq.  mOfls. 

1870-77. 

1,028,540 

896,78S 

322,290 

85S,62» 

1,553,430 

288,067 

85,800 

480,7SO 

112,840 

28,589 

!    ) 

50,510 

5,215,110 


S,251,4« 


AfT»>xiMATZ  ForzT^Tvys  op  Sibeeia.  aoookdino  to  Racbb  (1880). 


Kori^ks 


I 


T^.ki  Su-^rt. 


Yaknis 


Finnic  Stock, 


80,000  y^jgjj^ 

^2S  i  SMiovcdes 

^^  Ostimk.     . 

10,000  I  SoyotB 

3,000 


4,500 

25,000 

25,000 

8,000 


Slav  SUxk. 
12,000 

5,000  '  Gmt  Russians  . 

S^OOO      Little  Russians .         .  Y    4,500,000 

5.000  ,  Poles 

3.000 

1,600 


sians .        .  ^ 
isians.         .  V    4,i 


Sundries, 


i^W^OiK)     Gipsies 
SO,  000      Dolgans 


5,000 
500 


Chief  Towns  ix  Siberia. 


Irkutsk    . 
Omsk 
Tomsk 

Yeka:«Minburg 
Tobolsk    . 
Rimaal    . 
KnsDonrsk 
Tiumen    . 


.     3-2,000 

Semipalatins 

.     30.553 

Smeinogorsk 

.     25,605 

Vladivostok 

.     25.133 

Kiakhta    . 

.     IJ.C-OO 

Yeniseisk . 

.     14.000 

Biisk 

.     14.000 

Ishim 

.     13.144 

a  OF  POFULATION  IN  SiBI 

1.193.145 

1870-3      . 

1.540.424 

1880 

3,327,627 

10.HO 

10,000 

9,000 


9.( 


7,H0 
6.S50 
5,800 


3,340,862 
5,250,000 


Yield  of  the  Altai  Mines  from  1745  to  1860—3,508,750  lbs., 

Tmlued  at  £10,000,000. 
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Product  of  ths  Altai  Mines  in  1876. 


rcr. 
d  . 
>per 
tkel 

and  Cast  Iron 
al  valne     . 

1 

25,250  Iba. 
2,665  „ 
1,380,000  „ 

64,050  „ 
1,780,750  „ 
£350,000 

Siberian  Gold  Mines  from  1726  to  1880  . 
itn  annual  yield  of  same  . 

£120,000,000 
£1,200,000 

£20,000,000 

kge  annual  yield  ol 
in  East  Siberia  (1( 
.  of  Iron  in  Siberia 
•t  of  Fure  from  Sib 

'same  . 
J77)      . 
and  Ui 
eria 

• 
• 

-als 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 

£200,000 

51,272 

492,000  tons. 

£600,000 

>rie8  in  Siberia  (1876),  1100  ;  liands  employed,  4000  ; 
yield,  £1,000,000. 

Exiles  to  Siberia  from  1823  to  1858. 

2;    Women  and  Children,  42,844;  Women  and  Children 
'  accompanying  their  friends,  23,285  :  total,  304,618. 
the  last  250  years,  abont  1,000,000. 
y  average,  8000  to  9000. 

c  Instruction  in  Siberia  exclusive  of  the  Urals. 

jmentary  Schools  (1876),  600. 

tendance— 14, 000  Boys;  2200  Girls:  Total,  16,200. 

f^her  Schools,  96. 

tendance,  3800. 


The  Great  Rivers  of  Siberia. 


ira 


Length. 
Miles. 
3400 
3300 
3280 
3066 


Area  of 
Drainage. 
Bq.  miles. 

1,420,000 

1,180,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 


Kar.  Waters. 
Miles. 
9000 
5000 
6000 
6000 


2k 


J 

i 

I 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

CHINESE   EMPIBE. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area. 

By  the  expression  Chinese  Empire  will  here  be  understood 
all  the  lands,  either  absolutely  administered  from  Peking, 
or  indirectly  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  political  system. 
In  this  chapter  will  therefore  be  treatexi  not  only  China 
proper,  [Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Kulja,  and  Kashgaria,  but 
also  Tibet  and  Korea,  which,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
more  or  less  real  autonomy,  are  practically  controlled  in 
all  their  foreign  relations  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 

Tlie  region  thus  defined,  besides  the  poUtical  unity 
derived  from  tliis  circumstance,  is  further  united  by  the 
bonds  of  race  and  religion.  For  the  vast  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  belong  to  various  modified  forms  of  the  Mon- 
golic  type,  and  constitute  various  branches  of  the  Buddhist 
leligious  world. 

Compared  with  the  other  great  states  of  thevorld, 
China  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  respect  of  population, 
while  in  extent  yielding  only  to  England  and  Russia.  ^^ 
occupies  the  whole  of  Central  and  East  Asia,  the  bdo* 
Cliinese  peninsula  alone  excepted.  For  by  the  expression 
Central  Asia  should  properly  be  understood  the  gr^^ 
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continental  tablelands  confined  north  and  south  by  the 
Altai  and  Himalayan  mountain  systems,  and  stretching 
from  the  Pamir — that  is,  from  the  converging  point  of 
these  systems — eastwards  to  China  proper.  On  these 
tablelands  of  the  Pamir,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia  rise  tlie 
great  continental  rivers — Oxus,  Sir,  Indus,  Brahmaputra, 
Yaug-tse,  Hoang-ho,  Amur,  Ob,  and  Yenisei — which  flow 
west,  south,  east,  and  north,  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  basii^ 
the  Indian,  Pacific,  and  Arctic  Oceana,  Eschiding  the 
Pamir,  which  ia  at  present  a  soi-t  of  neutral  land  between 
the  three  empires  of  British  India,  Russia,  and  Ciiina,  all 
converging  at  this  point,  these  central  plateaux  constitut- 
ing the  true  heart  of  the  continent,  and  determining  its 
great  water  systems,  form  politically  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Consequently  to  China  alone 
belongs  Central  Asia,  although  the  expression  has  found 
a  place  in  the  official  language  of  Kussian  beaurocracy. 

Thus  comprising  Central  and  East  Asia,  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  almost  everywhere  clearly  delimited,  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Asiatic  Kussia,  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  British  India,  on  the  south-east  by 
Indo-China,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  From 
the  Kizil-art,  the  water-parting  of  the  Oxus  and  Tarim 
basins,  about  75°  E.  long.,  it  stretches  across  53  degrees 
of  longitude  for  a  total  distance  of  3000  miles  to  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  in  128°  E.  long.  ;  and  from  the  great 
northern  bend  of  the  Amur  on  the  Siberian  frontier  across 
34  degrees  of  latitude  for  2400  milea  southwards  to  the 
island  of  Hainan.  Within  these  limits  it  has  a  total  area 
ronghly  estimated  at  4,500,000  square  miles,  with  apopu- 
ktion  of  perhaps  350,000,000. 

An  estimate  based  on  official  returns  for  1842 
gave  400,000,000  for  China  proper,  to  which  probably 
20.000,000  should  be  added  for  the  rest  of  the  empira 
But  since  then  enormous  losses  were  caused  not  only  by 
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the  wais  of-  the  Taipings  and  Mn>if^Tnn»iil5i.n  Dungan^  in 
the  south  and  north-west,  but  also  by  the  inundatioiis  and 
shiftings  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  terrible  famine  by 
which  the  northern  pro\4nces  have  been  wasted  in  recent 


/ 


2.  Rcluf  of  the  Land  :  The  Kiunrlun  Mountain  Systmr- 
The  Nan-shan,  Khingan,  and  Nan-ling  Banges—Tht 
Cross  Bidges — Plateaux  and  Depressions. 

The  great  frontier  mountain  systems  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Altai,  enclosing  the  central  plateaux  on  the  south 
and  noith,  and  converging  westwards  round  the  Pamir,  as 
well  as  the  Tian-shan,  lying  partly  in  Bussian  and  paitl; 
in  Chinese  territory,  have  been  described  in  previous 
cha^^iers.  Our  information  with  regard  to  the  intenuJ 
<ysiem?,  especially  in  the  western  r^ons,  is  still  ex- 
tremely defective.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated 
:::ar  in  ;he  we^^t — ^that  is,  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia— the 
;:Tta:  ranire^  nm  mainlv  west  and  east,  and  assume  some- 
what  the  character  of  bold  escarpments  to  the  great  cen- 
:nil  lablelaiuls.  which  stretch  at  different  elevations  from 
:ho  Himalayas  northwards  to  the  Altai  But  in  the  east— 
:h:K  is.  in  China  proper — the  direction  is  rather  north- 
oast  and  south-west,  and  even  north  and  south.  Here 
;Um>  tlio  tendency  is.  especially  on  the  Tibetan  and  hio- 
I'hineso  frontiers,  to  broaden  out  into  extensive  and  irre- 
gular highland  regions,  in  which  the  general  direction  of 
t'lo  main  ridges  is  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  great 
::vors  tlowing  from  the  Tibetan  plateau  to  the  Chinese  and 
Indo-Chinese  seaboards. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  west  the  great  Kuen-lun  range 
hivaking  a\i-ay  fi'om  the  Karakorum,  and  running  under 
divorce  names,  such  as  the  Tuguz-daban  (9000  to  10,000 
Kvl^.  the  Altyn  (13,500),  and  Kilien-shan  (Nan-shan) 


V 
f 
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^00),  mainly  west  and  east  along  the  northern  edge 
lie  Tibetan  plateau  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier, 
it  the  Tsaidam  and  Kuku-nor  district. 
The  Altyn-tagh  section  of  the  system  was  one  of  the 
t surprising  results  of  Prejevalsky's  expedition  in  1877 
e  Lob-nor.  For  this  snowy  range  rises  abruptly  to  an 
ition  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet  within  120  miles  of 
ake,  where  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  sands 
ided  for  several  degrees  of  latitude  southwards  to 
icarp  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  The  discovery  is  of 
importance  as  helping  to  explain  many  hitherto 
elligible  passages  in  Chinese  records  in  connec- 
with  the  wars  and  migrations  of  the  Huns  and 
[ols. 

he  Tsaidam  plains  are  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
lei  Shuga  (15,600)  and  Burkhan-Buddha  (15,800) 
8,  which  seem  to  branch  off  from  the  Altyn  south-east- 
I,  and  are  continued  far  into  China  proper,  between 
loang-ho  and  Yang-tse  valleys,  under  the  names  of 
Isi-king-shan,  Tsing-ling,  Funiu-shan,  and  Mu-ling. 
an  orographists  group  these  ranges  collectively  as  the 
m  Kuen-lun,  of  which  they  regard  the  Burkhan- 
ha^  as  the  central,  and  the  Tuguz-daban  and  Altyn 
e  western  section.  The  Kilien-shan,  or  Nan-shan, 
sinks  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate  northern  ofif- 
of  the  Kuen-lun  system,  which  stretches  from  the 
•art  (Eastern  Pamir  range),  with  many  interruptions, 
J  North  Tibet  and  Central  Cliina,  for  2700  miles 
ards  to  the  Lower  Yang-tse-kiang. 
lie  Nan-shan  is  again  continued  north-eastwards, 
f  along  the  great  wall  of  China,  through  the  snowy 

iie  Borkhan-Buddlia,  which,  notwithstanding  its  great  elevation,  no- 
reaches  the  snow-line,  runs  for  130  miles  along  the  northern  edge  of 
betan  plateau,  and  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  marshy  Tsaidam 
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Kuliaug  and  Liong-chu,  the  Ala-Shan'  (11,600).  tht 
Khara-Narin-ula,  In-shan*  Munni-ula  (9000),  Sirenj 
Ilulik,  Suma-hada,  Shara-hada,  and  other  parallel  ridges. 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Lohan,  at  the  converging  point 
of  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  China,  north  of  Peking. 
Here  the  system  is  gradually  contracted  till  it  fomu  a 
junction  with  the  volcanic  Great  Khingan  range,  whidi 
runs  between  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  due  north  to  the 
Amur,  near  the  confluence  of  tlie  Argun  and  Shilka. 

East  of  the  Khingan,  Klanchuria  is  occupied  in  &t 
north  by  the  nykhuri-alin  and  Duss-alin,  skirting  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  by  the  Shanyan-aliii 
(10,000  to  11,000  feet),  forming  the  frontier  towards 
Korea.  This  peninsula  is  mountainous  throughout,  mi 
especially  on  the  east  side,  where  a  coast-range,  here  »ai 
(here  flanked  by  parallel  inner  ridges,  forma  a  southern 
extension  of  the  Sikhota-ahn  coast-range  of  the  Kussiin 
Maritime  Province.  Geologically  the  Kuen-lun,  or  li 
least  its  western  section,  is  of  far  older  date  than  the 
Himalayas.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  syenitic  gneiss  aad 
more  recent  triassic  formations,  whereas  in  the  sonUieni 
range  is  comprised  the  whole  series  between  the  paheozoii' 
and  eocene  dcposita.  Hence  the  Kuen-lun,  rather  thai 
the  Himalayas,  must  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  extension 
of  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  the  true  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent in  this  direction. 

In   China    proper   the    provinces  of    Shan-«  ai 

'  Th«  Alt-ibiiu  raaoiituDs  riie  abruptly  aboTe  the  left  bank  o(  '^ 
Houig-lio,  >nd  mn  for  150  miles  north  uid  sootli  botween  Eui-<u  ud  tb 
AU-ahan  country,  Mongolin.  They  oulminate  with  Mount  Boffili" 
(11,600  r«et],  but  nowhere  nmh  the  snow-1iDi>. 

'  "  The  DatiTes  do  not  know  this  name,  uiil  have  their  own  Buno  ^ 
difierent  ports  of  the  range.  In  a  wider  senae  the  tenn  tn-aluui  >FI^ 
to  alt  the  mountiUDB  frani  the  northern  benil  of  the  Hoang-ho,  tbrou^llH 
Chakar  vount:;  to  the  coohnei  of  Manchuria "  [FTeiBTaIik7'*  UvitJ^- 
i.  1S3}. 
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tiiU  are  traversed  by  the  Siwe-shan,  Man-tu-sbaii, 
-tsB-shan,  ninnmg  south-west  and  north-east  from  the 
mg-ho.  Parallel  with  this  system  are  the  Utai-ahan, 
fen-shan,  Mian-shan,  Niao-ling,  and  other  ridges,  filling 
I  Vhole  of  Shan-si,  and  continued  beyond  the  Hoang-bo 
the  Ming-shan  and  Sung-shan  through  North  Ho-nan. 
ire  a  junction  is  effected  with  the  Funiu-slian  section 
the  Eastern  Kuen-lun,  which  at  this  point  forms  the 
nndary  between  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hu-pe. 

South  of  the  Lower  Yang-tse  the  whole  of  south-east 
lina  is  occupied  by  extensive  and  nearly  paiallel  chains, 
ch  as  the  Shi-shan  (16,000  feet),  the  Ja-ling,  Ta-yu- 
1%,  Yung-nien-ling,  Tung-lo-ling,'  and  Pu-ling,  whose 
mnal  direction  is  also  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
us  system  merges  through  the  Nan-ling  range  with  the 
nthem  and  south-western  highlands  of  Kwang-si  and 
annan  on  the  Indo-Cliinese  frontier.'  Here  we  enter 
K  of  the  least-known  regions  on  the  globe,  on  wliich 
ime  little  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  Gill.  Riley, 
iffigodins,  and  Baber.  But  its  thorough  exploration  is 
wded  to  solve  the  many  obscure  q^uestions  connected 
ith  the  sources  and  water-partings  of  the  Yang-tse, 
Gn,  Mekhong,  Salwin,  Irawady,  all  of  which  flow  for 
"og  distances  in  close  proximity  through  the  narrow 
mgitudinal  valleys  formed  hy  the  Cross  Eanges  stretch- 
ig  from  the  Yurman  highlands  along  the  Tibeto-Chinese 
■ontier  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Yang-tse  basins 
Mthwards  towards  the  Kuen-Iun  system. 

'  The  Tnng-lo-Iilig,    an   ea£terl7  acctiaii  of  tKe    NaD-ling,   Bepiirnti!» 
~  I^Hid  Kiaug-si  from  KwBDg-tQDg,  but  dws  not  form  «.  true  watei- 
1  Che  Yaug-tse  Bud  Canton  bnsjiu,  far  it  U  [lierced  bj  a 
g  north  of  it  uul  flowiug  south  to  the  EUng  or  North  Hirer 
ii  ctossed  by  tbe  important  Cbe-ling  (ISOO  feet)  and  Mei- 

'  To  the  whole  of  this  aouth-eastcru  Bjatem,  which  in  tho  Ping-ya-ahan 
Witbore  the  anow-Iine,  Richthofen  gives  the  colleetire  name  of  Nui-aliai). 
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These  "  Cross  Eidges,"  as  Blakiston  calls  them,  are 
obviously  in  a  geological  sense  an  eastern  extension  ot 
the  Tibetan  plateau  itself,  which  has  here  been  cut  ap 
into    parallel   chains  running   mainly  north   and  sontL 
The  beds  of  the  running  waters,  to  which  the  Saoges 
would  seem  to  owe  their  existence,  lie  still  at  elevatfons 
of  from   8000  to   10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tie 
groat  trade  route  from  Lassa  through  Batang  to  West 
China  maintains  a   normal  elevation    of  no  less  than 
12,000,  with  occasional  passes  nearly  17,000  feet  higt 
The  ranges  between  the  Eiver  Elinsha  (Yang-tse)  and  its 
;rlr':::aries.  the  Yalung  and  Min,  rise  above  the  snow-Iiw 
wr:::i  Gill  here  fixes  at  from   14,000  to   15,000  feet 
7:.v    Xe::.i3,  or    **Holy  Mountain,"   east  of  the  Upper 
K::->1\A   Valley  under  the  parallel   of  Batang,   is  some 
:!  .*       ."  :\^:  high,  and  sends  down  glaciers  to  all  the  siu^ 
T  ■::■;..'.■,:    v.drys^       Farther  east  the    snowy  peaks  of 
>.::•.:■,:   -■.:•.:■.:  :*.^  north-west  and  south-east,  are  nearly  if 
V.;:     .-.:■;   .^.5   l.:^'::.  wliile  above  a  parallel  chain  east  of 
:'. :    V..*.-.-.::   Iv-v-jt.  :::•:•  Jara,  or    "  King  of  Mountains," 
.■.:v.:j..ji::.:<    ,C  :!:-:•    s'^irrounding  heights   by  5000  feet 
V\-.>  .:-..v!7.  :5  :::-.::nv.-:-i  northwards  to  the  Bayan-Kkra 
>-.  <:c:.-..  *■■'.-..:>:  >.n:r  ci  ilie  crests  may  possibly  rival  thc«se 
.:  :'..-:    :l....;/.  vvas  il.emselves.      Amongst  them  are  the 
\^  •....-<..-■:•..  ,;>::V.-:rvi  in  1S79  by  Eiley ;  the  Siweluiig- 
sV.v     .:    ■Sv.'.v  L^.-.^;n:"  the  *' Seven  Xails,"  supposeil 
1'.  v-.ll  :.;  r..v.e  in  alriiude  of  19,000  to  20,000  feet. 

'.V:v.  ixi:  :1\:    r.irl\ic^:ai  and  Zungarian  Ala-taulies 

.•;y>;5ci:.::    ::    :lir    so-calleii    ''Zungarian   Strait," 

...  _-.  V.  ;•.:*..  ,v,v;:><?  :>  ^-lined  from  Turkestan  alon;:  ili^' 

N  >>  V  "vv.*    A*.i-'nv/..  Kv:-uor,  Sir-nor,  and  other  eastern 

i\vlkl:.i5li  lacustrine  svstem,  into  the 
In  the  5;\me  wav  between  the 
L:::le  Aluii  lies  the  valley  of  the 

V  I'v.sl    v.'.::.!:  ^^uin  ^lives  access  to  North  Mongoto 


V 

^ 
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L  Lake  Ulimgur  and  Eiver  Urungu.  For  the 
of  this  river  sweeps  round  the  south-eastern 
Ity  of  the  Little  Altai  to  the  Kobdo  plateau,  where 
its  source.  The  Kobdo  plateau  itself  stretches 
he  Little  Altai  beyond  Lake  Ubsa  to  the  Tanu- 
ge,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Yenisei  and  Selenga.  From  this  point  the  North 
lian  plateau  is  broken  by  no  other  prominent  range, 
"■e  reach  the  Great  Khingan,  by  which,  as  already 
it  is  separated  from  Manchuria. 
3m  this  rapid  survey  it  appears  that  China  proper 
no  means  a  vast  lowland  plain  formed  by  the 
of  the  twin  Eivers  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse.  It 
istinctly  highland  region  almost  everywhere  occu- 
Y  vast  mountain  systems,  except  along  the  lower 
.  of  the  great  streams  and  on  the  east  coast.  And 
ere  the  lowland  formation  is  broken  in  the  upland 
ila  of  Shan-tung,  projecting  seawards  between  the 
1  new  channels  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  culminating 
jxtremity  in  the  Kuan-in-shan  (2900  feet), 
also  appears  that  the  great  Central  Asiatic  plateau 
3  in  reality  of  several  distinct  sections  differing 
lusly  in  elevation  and  extent  from  each  other, 
sections  are  grouped  round  the  central  basin  of  the 
which  is  in  fact  rather  a  depression  than  a  plateau, 
to  little  over  1600  feet  above  sea-leveL  South 
he  land  rises  in  successive  stages  from  3000  to 
10,000,  and  15,000  feet,  the  probable  mean 
e  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  at  once  the  most  elevated 
ctensive  on  the  globe.  Above  this  vast  tableland 
ersecting  ranges  attain  altitudes  of  from  20,000  to 
)  feet,  culminating  in  the  southern  scarp  of  the 
ayas  with  peaks  ranging  from  26,000  to  29,000, 
jhest  summits  on  the  surface  of  the  eartL 
orth  of   the  Tarim   basin  the  land   also   rises  in 
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terraces  of  3000,  6000.  and  15,000  feet,  here  colminat- 
ing  with  the  Tengri-khan  (25,000),  ceotral  and  highest 
point  of  the  Tian-ahan,  Beyond  the  Tian-shan  tLe 
ground  again  falls  gradually  to  about  1500  feet  in  the 
Zungarian  depression  (Tian-shan  Pe-lu),  north  of  which  ii 
attains  a  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  in  the  Kob-li 
plateau.  Tliia  elevation  is  maintained  in  North  Mongolia 
eastwards  to  tlio  head-waters  of  the  Amor.  But  in  the 
central  parts  the  Gobi  desert  stretches  from  Lob-not  a 
a  mean  height  of  probably  not  more  than  3000  feet  l« 
the  Khingan  range.  Lastly,  the  closed  basin  of  iLr 
Knku-nor  between  the  Nan-sban  and  Burkhan-Btiddhi 
ranges  stands  at  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  10,500  feet 
above  sea -level. 

3.  Hydrography/:  Inland  Drainage,  Loh-rior  and  Pi 
Scurins — Seaward  Prainage,  The  Hoang-Jw,  I'niy- 
tse-kiang,  Pex-ho,  Liao-ho,  and  Si-kiaiig  Banm— 
Lakes  Kuka,  Dangra-yum ,  Tetujri,  Pangkong,  aiul 
Palti. 

Those  water  systems  of  Central  and  East  Asia  whicli 
are  altogether  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinea 
Empire  are  few  in  number,  and  seldom  of  great  extent 
Excluding  the  already-described  Amur  basin,  now  shared 
between  China  and  Bussia,  not  more  than  five  Urge 
rivers  find  their  way  in  independent  channels  to  iha 
Pacific  coast,  and  of  these  two  only,  the  Hoaug-ho  ami 
Vang-tee,  attain  the  proportions  of  great  continental 
streams.  The  inland  drainage  also,  apart  from  the 
numerous  small  lacustrine  closed  basins  of  Tibet,  is  repre- 
sented chiefiy  by  the  Hi  flowing  beyond  the  frontier  to 
Lake  Balkhash,  by  the  Ike-aral  and  Ubsa-nor  ba^s  ol 
the  Kob<lo  plateau  and  the  Lob-nor  of  Kashgaria. 

Of  these  inland  systems  that  of  the  Lob-nor  is  by  far 
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the  most  extensive.  This  lake,  the  true  position  of  which 
was  first  determined  by  Prejevalsky  in  1877,  receives 
through  the  Tarim  Eiver  nearly  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
region  variously  known  as  "  Chinese  Turkestan,"  "  Eastern 
Turkestan,"  Kashgaria  or  Jety-shahr.  Here  the  surround- 
ing Tian-shan,  Kizil-art,  Karakorum,  and  Kuen-lun,  send 
down  numerous  streams,  including  the  Ak-sai,  Ugen- 
daria,  Shah-yar,  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Yunmg-kash 
(Khotan),  all  of  which  are  collected  by  the  Tarim  and 
carried  through  a  still  iihperfectly-explored  course  to  the 
Kara-buran,  or  west  end  of  Lake  Lob.  The  Tarim  also 
receives  from  the  north  the  discharge  of  Lake  B^rach 
(Bostang-nor)  through  the  Koncheh-daria  (Kaidu-gol), 
which  forces  a  passage  through  the  intervening  Kuruk- 
tagh  ridge.  But  the  Cherchen-daria,  rising  in  the  Tuguz- 
daban  (Western  Kuen-lun),  flows  through  the  sands 
intermittently  from  the  south  directly  to  the  lake  at  the 
Tarim  confluence. 

At  the  Ugen-daria  junction  the  Tarim,  which  the 
natives  call  the  Yarkand -daria  from  its  chief  head- 
stream,  is  from  350  to  400  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
20  feet.  Lower  down  it  throws  off  the  £iok-ala-daria, 
which,  after  a  course  of  75  miles  in  an  independent 
channel  150  feet  wide,  again  joins  the  main  stream  60 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Much  of  its  water  is  drawn  off 
to  irrigate  the  surrounding  "  tara,"  or  fields,  whence  the 
name  of  Tarim,  now  applied  to  the  river  itself. 

The  lake  consists  of  two  sections,  Kara-buran, 
about  18  miles  long,  and  Kara-kurchin,  or  Chon-kul,  50 
to  60  miles  long,  and  nowhere  more  than  12  wide. 
Both  are  connected  by  the  channel  of  the  Tarim,  and 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  3  or  4  feet  deep,  except  at 
the  junction,  where  the  Tarim  is  14  feet  deep  and  125 
wide,  with  a  velocity  of  170  feet  per  minute.  The 
whole  basin  is  little  more  than  a  flooded  morass,  choked 
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with   reeds,    and   gradually   disappearing   eastwards  in 
saline   marshes.       But    the   lake   itself  was  found  bj 
Piejevalsky  to  be  fresh,  and  well  stocked  with  carp  and 
marena  {Coregomis  maroena).      "  The  whole  of  Lob-nor 
is  equally  shallow,  only  here  and  there  occur  occasioDil 
pools,  10  to  13  feet  deep.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia  show  signs  of  desiccation 
is  well  known"  (Prejevalsky's  Lob-nor,  p.  100). 

The  term  Lob-nor  is  applied  by  the  natives  to  tb 
whole  course  of  the  Lower  Tarim,  the  lake  itself  generallf 
taking  the  name  of  Chon-kul,  or  "  Great  Lake." 

The  ni  is  formed  at  the  head  of  the  Kulja  vall^ 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tekes  and  Kunges.  From  this 
point  it  flows  through  Kulja  westwards  beyond  tlie 
Kui^so-Chinese  frontier  to  Iliysk,  where  it  trends  nortk- 
wesiwanis  to  its  delta  at  the  south-eastern  extremi^ 
of  Lake  Rilkhash.  The  Ili  is  thus  partly  a  Eussian 
And  jwrtlv  a  Chinese  river,  and  its  valley  forms  one 
v^f  ;lie  we;ik  strategical  points  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
tor  the  upj>er  course  of  the  Kunges  leads  beyond  the 
Xarat  r;\ss  (9S00  feet)  between  the  Odon-kura  and 
Katun-ilaki,  spurs  of  the  Tian-shan,  eastwards  to  the 
MoUiioliau  plateau.  From  the  sources  of  the  Tekes  in 
I  ho  Muziirt  (11,600  feet)  to  its  mouth,  the  Ili  has  a 
:o:al  loucth  of  7o0  miles,  of  which  about  450  are  navi- 
irablo  to  a  jH.nu:  oO  miles  above  the  town  of  Kulja. 

A{virt  frv^m  the  already-described  Brahmaputra,  the 
M.*Awani  dnunage  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  mainly  repre- 
<<.»nt^\l  by  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  ("Yellow" 
aiui  "  Blue  *'  rivers\  which  jointly  drain  an  area  of 
pr\>k4bly  not  less  than  1,360,000  square  miles.  Both 
viirtVr  fnnu  the  other  gre^it  continental  streams,  inasmuch 
sis  u:oy  have  their  farthest  sources  not  merely  within  the 
s».arp  or  uoar  the  edge,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  grea^ 
.vu:rul  plateau.     The  Hoang-ho  is  supposed  to  rise  m 
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the  springs  known  as  the  Sing-su-hai,  or  "Stoiry  Sea," 
on  the  Odon-tala  plain  in  the  Tangut  country,  south  of 
the  Borkhaa-Buddha,  or  Central  Kueu-lun  range.  It  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  extremely  circuitona  course, 
but  also  for  its  tendency  to  break  through  formidable 
water-partings,  and  to  shift  its  channel  from  epoch  to 
epoch.  It  flows  tirst  north-east  and  east  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Tsi-shi-slian  ridge,  beyond  which  it 
sweeps  suddenly  round  west  and  north  to  the  Burklian- 
Buddhs,  through  which  it  forces  a  passage,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  enter  Kuku-nor.  But  here  its  course  is 
deflected  east  to  Lan-chew-fu  in  Kan-su,  close  under  the 
great  wall  of  (,'hina.  At  this  point  it  makes  a  tremen- 
dous bend  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Ala-shan  and 
south  foot  of  the  In-shan  round  the  Ordos  peninsula, 
north-east  and  south  t«  the  Funiu-shan,  or  Eastern 
Euen-lun  range,'  Faihng  to  break  through  this  barrier 
into  the  Taug-tse  basin,  its  course  is  turned  at  Tung- 
kwan  abruptly  east  to  Lung-men-kow  in  Ho-nan, 

At  this  point  begin  the  extraordinary  shiftings  of  it« 
lower  course,  which  for  their  vast  extent  and  destructive 
character  ai-e  altogether  elsewhere  unparalleled.  "  In  all 
our  oidinaiy  maps  the  Hoang-ho  enters  the  sea  in  lat. 
34"  south  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Shan-tung.*  This 
waa  its  true  course  down  to  some  thirty  years  ago 
(1853),  and  for  six  centuries  before  that.  But  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  the  Chinese  have  record,  the 
Hoang-ho  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili — that  ia, 
north  of  Shan-tung  and  its  mountains — and  it  continued 
to  do  80,  though  with  sundry  variations  of  precise  course, 

'  Prcjovalsky,  howeri-r,  who  again  visiisd  the  Upper  Honnglio  in  1880, 
thfOWB  some  doubt  upon  the  rfniity  of  this  sadden  bend,  us  uanojly  repre- 
seated  on  the  maps. 

*  Even  Petennann's  miiji,  tsaui^  in  1SS0,  still  shows  the  Iloang-ho 
fliiwiog  from  Eii-fong  dne  eist  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  instead  of  north-esst  to 
the  Gulf  of  TechilL 


1851;  following  floods  enlarged  the  breach,  and  in 
1853  the  river  reamned  ite  ancient  couTBe,  the  plains  of 
Pecliili,  and  now  enters  the  giilf  of  that  name  in  1st, 
'i8°"  {Col.  Ytdt). 

The  whole  of  this  region  from  the  Tang-tse  along 
che  Grand  Canal  across  the  old,  and  down  to  the  new 
course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  has  recently  been  explored 
by   the  English  engineer  G,  J.  Moirison,      "for  soma 
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%ie  distance  down  the  new  course  seema  to  have 
itmtei  all  attempts  to  confine  it  within  reasonable 
bmnda.  It  has  overflowed  the  low-lyinjr  country,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake  with  numerous  shoals 
and  channels  between.  None  of  these  had  more  than  two 
feet  of  water  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  this 
part  of  the  river  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  navigable, 
ter  about  25  miles,  however,  there  is  a  change  for  the 
Embankments  have  been  built  along  both  sidea, 
1  protect  the  country  from  floods.  The  authorities 
I  also  attempted  to  confine  the  river  by  planting 
But  the  I'iver  has  eaten  away  the  banks,  iu  some 
B  leaving  tlie  trees  growing,  iu  other  cases  carrying 
1  off  and  depositing  them  in  heaps  elsewhere,  thus 
BiBg  serious  and  dangerous  obstructions  in  the  river, 
1  one  point  we  passed  through  what  appeared  to  be 
B  like  a  flooded  plantation  than  a  river,  and  although 
mt  of  at  least  4  miles  per  hour  was  with  us,  it 
t  two  hours  to  go  2  miles.'" 
p^roportion  to  its  length,  estimated  at  from  2500 
)  miles,  the  Hoaug-ho  receives  fewer  lat^e  tribu- 
I  than  perhaps  any  other  river  in  the  wotlii.  Its 
■  course  is  joined  by  the  Ta-tung-ho  flowing  from 
)  eoutheru  slopes  of  the  Nan-shan  across  the  Kuku- 
'  ma  eastwards  to  its  left  bank.  This  river,  which  flows 
tliroagh  a  very  mountainous  region,  has  not  yet  been 
dioroughly  explored,  although  crossed  at  several  points 
by  Prejevalsky  during  his  excursion  to  Kuku-uor. 

This  great  lake,  although  approached  from  the  south 
by  the  Hoang  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ta-tung,  is  none 
the  less  a  closed  basin,  standing  10,500  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  the  Tangut  country,  wliich  is  a  sort  of  debatable 
land    between  China,  Mongolia,   and   Tibet.     The  lake, 
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which  has  the  form  of  an  ellipse  over  200  miles 
cumference  and  2300  square  miles  in  extent,  is  w; 
salt,  and  of  an  exquisite  dark-blue  colour,  comparec/  ^/ 
the  Mongolians  to  blue  silk.  The  shores  are  flat  sM 
shelving,  but  towards  the  west  is  a  rocky  island  with  « 
temple  inhabited  by  ten  lamas,  who  have  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  mainland  during  the  summer. 
But  in  winter  pilgrims  cross  over  the  ice  with  presents 
of  provisions  for  the  hermits. 

Although  now  a  closed  basin,  the  Kuku-nor  seems 
to  have  formerly  communicated  westwards  with  a  long- 
vanished  lake,  the  largest  in  all  Tibet,  which  filled  the 
whole  of  the  Tsaidam  plain  between  the  Nan-shan  and 
Burkhan-Buddha  north  and  south.  This  swampy  legifin 
is  now  traversed  by  several  streams,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Bayan-gol  ("Eich  River")  or  Tsaidam,  which 
flows  for  some  300  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
at  last  losing  itself  in  the  Dabsun-nor  marshes.  Here  is 
a  depression  between  the  Altyn  and  Nan-shan,  through 
wliich  the  former  Lake  Tsaidam  must  have  sent  its 
superfluous  waters  north-west  to  the  Lob-nor  basia  The 
gi'adual  isolation  of  all  these  basins  affords  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  process  of  desiccation 
that  has  been  going  on  throughout  Central  Asia  from  the 
remotest  times.  First  the  Kuku-nor  fails  to  reach  the 
Tsaidam ;  then  the  Tsaidam  ceases  to  communicate  with 
Lob-nor  and  ultimately  dries  up,  while  Lob-nor  sinks  to 
a  mere  reedy  morass  some  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  the 
thickly-peopled  plains  of  the  Tarim  basin  are  converteu 
into  the  Takla  Makan  sandy  waste. 

Some  70  miles  south  of  the  Shuga  range  the  Hoang- 
ho  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Muriu-ussu,  or 
Upper  Yang-tse-kiang,  by  the  Baian-kara-ula  ("Kicn 
Black  Mountains"),  which  under  various  names  runs  about 
450  miles  east  and  west  without  anywhere  reaching  the 
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snow'line.  But  towards  the  north-west  this  range  is 
connected  with  the  Kuen-lun  by  the  snowy  Gurbu-naiji, 
■whence  flows  the  Napchitai-ulan-Miiren,  a  chief  head- 
stream  of  the  Yang-tse.  The  confluence  of  these  rivers 
in  94°  E.  long,  and  34°  50'  K  lat.,  marks  the  limit  of 
Prejevalsky's  expedition  to  the  Kukii-nor  in  1871-V3, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  nnable  either 
to  reach  Lassa  or  the  actual  source  of  the  Yang-tsa  At 
the  confluence  he  found  this  river  already  750  feet  broad, 
and  flowing  in  a  bed  over  a  mile  wide,  which,  "  as  our 
guide  assured  us,  is  entirely  covered  with  water  during 
the  rainy  season  in  summer,  when  it  sometimes  even 
overflows  the  banks"  (ii  221).  The  first  ford,  even 
after  the  subsidence  in  autumn,  lies  20  miles  above  the 
confluence,  and  the  actual  source  of  the  main  stream  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Tang-la  mountains,  a  ten  days'  march 
farther  up.  From  tliis  point  the  Muriu-ussu,  or  "  Wind- 
ing Water,"  flows  east  and  south  to  its  junction  with  ita 
great  tributary,  the  Min,  at  Siu-chau-fu,  and  the  Chinese, 
who  regard  the  Min  as  the  true  head-stream,  call  the 
otlier  branch  Kinsha-kiang  ("  Gold-sand  Kiver  "),  from  its 
source  to  the  confluence. 

The  windings  of  the  Yang-tae  are  no  less  remarkable 
and  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hoang-ho.  The 
upper  courses  of  both  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow 
Bayan-khara  water-parting,  and  tlieir  waters  have  at 
various  epochs  been  intermingled  in  a  common  delta,  or 
at  least  connected  by  numerous  natural  and  artificial 
channels  in  the  coast  province  of  Kiang-su.  But  while 
the  normal  direction  of  each  is  from  west  to  east,  in  their 
middle  course  they  are  deflected  for  hundreds  of  miles 
north  and  south  respectively,  the  Hoaug  sweeping  round 
the  Grdos  peninsula  to  the  foot  of  tbo  In-ahan  mountains, 
the  Yang-tse  penetrating  southwards  far  into  the  Yunnan 
highlands.  Here  their  channels  diverge  as  much  as 
2  L 
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15  degrees  of  latitude  (26°-41''  N.  lat),  enclosing  aa 
intervening  space  fully  1000  miles  long,  aod  stretch- 
ing from  South  Mongolia  nearly  to  the  frontieia  erf 
Burma.  From  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse 
the  distance  in  a  strui<;ht  line  is  scarcely  more  than  1800 
miles,  but  owiug  to  these  astonishing  meanderings  iu 
total  lenf^h  caunot  he  much  less  than  2800  miles,  mih 
a  drainage  estimateil  by  Blakiston  at  750.000  sqnan 
miles. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Min  on  tiie  Ttfj 
frontier,  where  the  Kin-sha  becomes  the  Yang-ti 
main  stream  Bows  with  many  windings,  mainly  east-m 
east,  through  the  great  provinces  of  Se-chuen.  Hn-pe, 
Ngan-whei,  and  Kiang-su,  to  its  delta  in  the  Tung-^/ 
or  Eastern  Sea,  over  against  the  southern  estrem 
Japan. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  Tai 
is  fed  by  a  vast  number  of  tributaries,  some  of  g 
and  jointly  affording  a  navigable  water  highwa/  I 
less  than  12,000  miles.  Its  upper  course  ia  joi 
the  Yalung  (Varlung)  or  Niachu,  which  Qow»  I 
Bayan-khara  slopes  parallel  with  the  Murin-usstu 
down  comes  the  Min-shan  (Min)  or  Wen  from  the  i 
which  at  low  water  is  navigable  for  200  miles  to  Sinti 
hien,  nearly  2000  miles  from  the  sea.  But  below  tin 
junction  the  main  stream  is  obstructed  by  several  rapids 
in  its  passage  through  the  "  Cross  Ranges  "  down  to  ihe 
central  plains.  From  Pingshan  to  the  coast,  a  distance  of 
1760  miles,  the  total  fall  is  about  1500  feet  (Blakiston). 
but  very  unevenly  distributed.  The  descent  is  very 
rapid  in  the  romantic  hilly  region  on  the  Se-chuen  and 
Hu-pe  frontier,  where  several  magnificent  gorges  follow 
ill  quick  succession.  Here  the  stream  is  contracted  W  * 
few  hundred  yards,  and  rushes  iu  some  places  at  the  rate 
of  1 0  or  1 1  miles  per  hour  through  its  deep  rocky  bed. 
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I  Brtffeen  Kwei-chow  and  Icliang  the  chief  "  tan "  or 
I  Kpis  extend  over  1 00  miles ;  but  below  the  stupendous 
I  Iffli-Jan  and  Mi-tan  defiles  the  hills  siiddenly  recede,  the 
I  giest  river  broadens  out  to  a  uniform  width  of  2600  feet, 
I  ad  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet  at  low  water. 

Iliroughout  its  lower  course  the  Yang-tse  is  lined  on 
>ut  especially  on  ita  right  bank,  by  numeroua 
if  lakes  or  reservoirs,  which  during  the  floods  are 


J 


(  by  the  overflow  of  the  main  stream  and  ita 
These  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  tlie 
^g-ting-hu  in  Hunan  and  the  Po-yang-hu  in  Kiang-ai, 
tiiB  serve  to  regulate  the  inundations  and  prevent  the 
widespread  ruin  often  produced  by  this  cause  in  the 
Hc*ng-ho  basin.  The  Tung-ting  has  an  area  of  at  least 
200(1  square  miles,  and  receives  the  Yuan-kiang,  Lo-kiang 
fTie-kiftug),  and  Heng-kiaug,  and  other  rivers  from  the 
•"Htti,  which  collectively  drain  an  atea  of  80,000  square 
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miles  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  From  this  basin  tin 
two  a<]jacent  riverain  provinces  are  respectively  named 
Hn-pe  and  Hunan — that  is,  "North  of  the  Lake  "and 
"  South  of  the  Lake." 

Below  the  Tung-ting  the  Yang-tse  receives  its  great 
affluent,  the  Han-kiang,  flowing  from  the  Tsing-ling 
(Eastern  Kuen-lun)  through  Shensi  and  Hu-pe  eouth- 
eastwards  to  its  left  bank  at  Hankow.  Although  ob- 
structed by  rapids  at  some  points,  the  Han  is  Uironghmit 
navigable,  and  in  summer  accessible  to  steamers  for  a 
distance  of  600  miles.  It  flows  through  a  magnificent 
region,  well  watered,  extremely  fertile  and  healthy,  sad 
abounding  in  vegetable  and  mineral  resources  of  all  Idndt, 
But  in  its  lower  course  it  flows  in  a  bed  higher  than  tJH 
surrounding  lands,  so  that  during  the  floods  the 
country  from  the  confluence  to  Lake  Tung-ting  is 
times  transformed  into  a  vast  inland  sea. 

Beyond  Hankow  the  great  Lake  Po-yang  plays  Al' 
same  part  for  the  province  of  Kiaug-si  that  the  Tuag- 
ting  does  for  Hunan.  Its  chief  influent  is  the  Kia-ldao^ 
which  flows  from  the  Tung-lo-Iing  range  through  Kiang-si 
to  a  large  delta  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake.  Tliit 
basin,  which  has  an  area  of  1 800  square  miles,  is  stndded 
with  islands,  and  although  in  many  places  covered  witb 
forests  of  reeda,  its  northern  section  is  very  deep  and 
skirted  by  lofty  hills.  The  wooded  headlands,  inlet*, 
and  islets  are  everywhere  interspersed  with  towns, 
villas,  towers,  pagodas,  crowning  every  eminence,  auJ 
rendering  this  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  in 
China. 

Below  the  Po-yang  the  Yang-tse  flows  in  a  majestic 
stream  through  the  hilly  and  flourishing  province  of 
Ngan-whei,  and  by  the  great  cities  of  Ngan-king  and 
Nan-king  to  its  delta,  which  fills  a  large  part  of  tie 
province  of  Xiang-su.     Here  it  ha^  a  mean 
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»  VSS.OOO  cubic  feet  per  second,  ranking  in  this 
t,  according  to  Guppy/  next  after  the  Amazons, 
,  and  La  Plata.     Its  basin  occupies  nearly  one  half 


ina  proper,  comprising  s 


e  of  the  richest  lands  in 


Drld,  with  boundless  material   resources  of  every 


and  especially  including  vast  coal-measures.  Tlic 
in  provinces,  where  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of 
Be  culture,  have  for  ages  supported  a  teeming  popu- 
,  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  200  millions. 
'  NaUirt.  20tli  Sq.t.  1S80. 


^ 


The  mftin  stream  itself  and  its  navigable  tributaries  are 
everywhere  crowded  with  many  hundred  thousand  juaks 
and  bottt«  of  all  sizes,  on  which  a  floating  population  of 
milliona  pass  their  whole  lives.  A  fire  which  broke 
out  at  the  port  of  Wuchang  in  1850  destroyed  700  junks, 
several  thousaud  smaller  craft,  and  proved  fatal  to  no  leas 
than  50,000  of  this  riverain  population. 

The  tides  penetrate  for  over  200  miles  up  tie 
estuary,  which  in  many  places  is  over  300  feet  deep  and 
60  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Here,  however,  the  naviga- 
tion is  much  obstructed  hy  numerous  islands  and  sbiiliog 
sands,  with  scarcely  more  than  14  feet  at  low  water  in 
the  deepest  channels.  But  at  the  flow,  vesseb  drawing 
18  to  20  feet  easily  pass  up,  and  the  danger  most  to  he 
dreaded  is  perhaps  the  dense  fogs  often  enveloping  tin 
whole  estuary  and  neighbouring  seaboard.  At  the 
time,  the  sedimentary  matter,  brought  down  at  the  rate 
perhaps  6300  millions  cubic  feet  yearly,  is  coi 
accumulating  at  the  mouth,  raising  the  sandbanks 
enlarging  the  islands.  Tsungming,  the  largest  of 
formerly  washed  by  the  tides,  now  supports  a  popnlat 
of  2,000,000  industrious  peasantry  and  fishermen  on 
area  of  about  400  square  miles. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  lower  coupk 
of  the  Yang-tae,  which  formerly  threw  off  brandies  from 
various  points  above  Nan-king  eastwards  to  the  large  Lake 
Tai-hu,  and  thence  southwards  to  Hang-chow  bay.  The 
whole  of  the  Shang-hai  peninsula  thus  formed  a  portion 
of  the  delta,  which  also  extended  through  countless 
channels  northwards  to  the  Hoang-ho,  when  that 
discharged  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  Here  the  connection 
still  maintained  even  with  the  present  channel  of 
Hoang-ho  by  means  of  the  famous  Imperial  or  Grand 
Canal,  which  rims  through  a  district  where  land  and 
water    seem    to    be    inextricably    intermingled,    mainly 


less 
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northwards  from  the  Yang-tae  across  botli  the  old  aoil 
new  beds  of  the  Hoang  to  the  Pei-ho. 

The  basin  of  the  Pei-ho,  although  vastly  inferior  in 
extent  to  those  of  the  Hoang  and  Yang-tse,  derives  a 
special  importance  from  the  fact  that  within  its  limits 
is  situated  Peking,  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  formed 
by  a  large  number  of  streams,  such  as  the  Pei-ho,  When- 
ho,  Tsu-ho,  Hu-to-ho,  Chang-ho,  and  Wei-ho,  which  flow 
mostly  in  independent  channels  to  witliin  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  coast  Here  they  alt  converge  at_ 
Tien-tsin,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  in  a  broad 
navigable  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  It  is  probable 
that  the  various  branches  of  this  river  system  fonnerly 
found  their  way  in  separate  channels  to  the  coast ;  for  all 
the  lowland  Pechili  plains  form  a  marine  basin,  which 
has  been  slowly  filled  in  with  the  alluvia  brought  down 
by  these  rivers  from  the  Shansi  and  Mongolian  frontier 
highlands.  They  are  stiU  subject  to  extensive  inunda- 
tions, covering  an  area  of  about  GOOO  square  miles,  and 
representing,  as  it  were,  the  former  extension  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili  towards  Peking  and  the  surrounding  hills. 
These  inundations  are  caused  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
head-streams,  which,  being  unable  to  find  room  in  the 
common  channel  below  Tientsin,  overspread  its  banks  far 
and  wide,  and  present  a  continuous  sheet  of  water 
stretching  from  the  gulf  inland  nearly  to  Pao-ting, 
Amid  this  waste  of  waters  nothing  is  visible  except  the 
towns  and  villages  perched  on  eminences  dotted  over  the 
plains ;  the  river  banks  are  washed  away,  the  streams 
shift  their  course,  the  crops  are  destroyed,  and  the  people 
left  a  prey  to  famine  and  disease.  Yet  iu  an  area  of 
scarcely  60,000  square  miles  the  province  of  Pechili 
mainly  comprised  in  the  Pei-ho  basin,  was  estimated  to 
have  a  popidation  of  close  on  37,000,000  in  the  year 
1842.     At  present  it  probably  amounts  to  less  than  half 
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that  number.      The  inhabitants  have  been  forced 
emigrate  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Manchmia    ^ 
Mongolia^  owing  to  the  disastrous  floodings  of  the  Pef -^ 

According  to  Guppy,  the  Pei-ho  drains  an  area  (^ 
some  56,000  square  miles,  has  a  mean  discharge  of  7S0(^ 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  brings  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  about  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of  alluvial  matte 
every  year. 

In   the   neighbouring   province   of  Manchum 
drainage  is  mainly  through  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  to 
Amur.     But  the  southern  portion  between  the 
range  and  Korea  drains  through  the  liao-ho  soul 
to  the  Liao-tung  Bay,  which  is  a  northern  eztenam 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili.     In  its  upper  course  the  liao 
the  name  of  Sira-muran-pira  (Shara-muren),  which 
its  chief  affluent,  the  Lohan-pira,  rises  in  the 
district  where  the  Mongolian  escarpments  merge  in  tka 
Great  Khingan  range.     The  liao  pursues  a  tortuous 
circular  course  from  these  uplands  round  to  its  mouA 
the  head  of  Liao-tung  Bay.     It  is  navigable  duiipg  tti  ■ 
floods  only  in  its  lower  course  within  the  Chinese  provines 
of  Shing-king ;  but  since  the  Eussian  occupation  of  aDdN 
seaports  north  of  Korea  this  river  has    acquired  gwit 
importance  as  the  only  seaward  outlet  of  Manchuria. 

In  the  extreme  south-east  of  China  proper  the  Nifr' 
ling  with  its  eastern  extensions  forms  the  water-partinj 
broken  at  one  point  between  the  Yang-tse  and  the  S- 
kiang,  or  "West  Eiver."  The  Si-kiang  basin  thus 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tung, 
besides  parts  of  Yunnan  and  Kwei-chow,  and  also 
encroaches  beyond  the  Tung-lo-ling  range  (see  p.  503) 
on  Himan  in  the  Yang-tse  basin.  Here  the  Pe-kiang 
("  North  Eiver  of  Canton  ")  flows  from  the  north  side  of 
the  range  due  south  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream 
west  of  Canton.     This  river  has  its  farthest  head-streain* 
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^      Tnniuui  and  Kwei-chow  highlands,  whence  it  flows 
I  «■  Mst  to  ita  delta  and  estuary  in  the  China  Sea. 
'     The  North  River  between  Lo-chang  and  Shao-chow 
'iuBsome  shallows,  which  would  be  impedimenta  to  steam 
mngstion ;  bat  from  Shao-chow  the  only  troubles  would 


i  the  freshets,  which  cause  the  water  to  rise  quickly, 
id  the  river  to  run  swiftly ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  learn 
Kte  is  nothing  to  prevent  regukr  steamboat  traffic  being 
uried  on  as  far  as  Shao-chow  "  {0.  J.  Morrison).  Thus 
Wording  direct  communication  between  the  Yang-tse 
^  and  the  sootheru  provinces,  the  Pe-kiang  has  at  all 
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times  occupied  a  position  of  primary  importance  as  s 
military  and   trade  route.     In  this  respect  it  ranks  6r 
before  the   Si-kiang  itself,  which  has   yet  a  nav^hle 
course  of  nearly  900  miles.     Below  its  junction  with  the 
Koli-kiang  it  penetrates  through  a  series  of  magnificent 
gorges  into  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  where  it  has  a 
depth  in  some  places  of  from  5  0  to  1 5  0  feet    The  tides  aie 
felt  for  a  distance  of  180  miles  inland,  and  at  high  water 
most  of  the  countless  channels  and  branches  of  the  delti 
are  navigable.     In  the  delta,  which  has  an  area  of  over 
3200  square  miles,  the  chief  channel  is  the  east  bianch, 
known  as  the  Canton  Biver,  which  is  joined  from  the 
east  by  the  Tung-kiang.     Below  the  confluence  the  stream 
is    contracted  to  a   narrow  bed,  commanded   by  FoitB 
Humen — that  is,  *'  Tigers'  Throats  " — ^whence  this  part  of 
the  river  takes  the  name  of  Bocca  Tigris,  or  simply  tiw 
Bogue.     Immediately  below  the  forts  it  broadens  out  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Shu-kiang,  or  "  Pearl  River,"  said  to  be 
so  called  from  another  stronghold,  the  Hai-chu,  or  "  Peari 
Fort,"  familiarly  known  as  the  Dutch  FoUy.^     The  net- 
work of  channels  in  the  delta  is  inhabited  by  an  enormous 
floating  population,  estimated  at  about  250,000,  most  of 
whom  pass  their  whole  lives  on  the  water. 

Besides  the  lakes  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  river  systems,  there  are  few  bodies  of  still  wattf 
in  the  empire  anywhere  except  on  the  Tibetan  plateau. 
Here,  although  mostly  of  small  size,  lakes  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  the  lacustrine  character  of  this  r^on 
becomes  more  evident  with  every  fresh  exploration. 
More  than  half  of  the  Khachi  tableland  is  dotted  over 
with  closed  basins,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
inland  seas  formerly  draining  through  openings  in  the 
frontier  ranges.     In  the  west  the  largest  would  seem  to 

1  That  is,  the  "  Dutch  Fort,"  the  English  word/art  being  pronouBC^ 
foli  in  **  Pigeon  EngUsh." 
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B-namur  and  Bakha-namur,  wliich  form  the 
BDtral  'basins  of  a  lacustrine  sj'stem,  stretching  for  over 
.20  miles  south-west  and  north-east.  Many  of  these 
litsa  were  visited  in  1874  by  Nain-Singh,  who  found 
Qiai  they  were  the  remains  of  far  more  extensive  basins, 
srane  of  which  were  already  reduced  to  mere  swamps  or 
quagmires  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Most  of 
the  kkes  are  salt  or  brackish,  while  some  are  still  per- 
iEcUy  fresh.  The  Dangra-yum,  or  "  Mother  Dangra," 
WN,,  31"  E.,  is  180  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
Emanated  on  the  south  by  Moimt  Targot-yap,  or  "  Father 
Ingot," 

East  of  the  Dangra-yum  several  other  lakes  are  said 
to  discharge  their  waters  northwards  to  the  Cliai^t-tao, 
liich  is  itself  supposed  to  communicate  with  one  of  the 
peat  rivers  flowing  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  better 
bown  L8  the  Tengri-nor  lying  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
^Kacbi  plateau,  within  GO  miles  of  Lassa.  It  is  60 
Bilffl  by  15  to  24,  and  of  unknown  depth.  A  favourite 
pltce  of  pilgrimage  ia  the  convent  of  Dorkia  on  its  west 
sde,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  its  blue  waters  and  of 
Ibe  surrounding  suowy  peaks.  The  Tengri  is  not  a 
doeed  basin,  as  had  been  supposed,  for  it  discharges 
fcmgh  the  Nak-chu,  flowing  from  its  north-west  corner 
1"  the  outlet  of  the  Chargut-tso.  North  of  it  lies  the 
Bttl-tso,  or  "  Borax  lake,"  covering  an  area  of  24  square 
'lila,  whence  formerly  came  much  of  the  so-called 
"Venetian"  bonix. 

On  the  frontier  of  Tibet  and  Kashmir  the  three  lakes, 
•"Uigkong,  Mognalari,  and  Noh,  form  an  almost  continuoos 
'**in,  stretching  nearly  west  and  east,  but  at  different 
'*vel8,  and  apparently  in  the  line  of  an  old  watercourse, 
"wy  wind  along  with  a  present  depth  of  about  150  feet, 
*''d  a  total  area  of  2 1 0  square  miles  north-westwards,  to 
*  point  where  they  formerly  communicated  through  the 
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little  Kiver  Tankaeh  -with  the  Shayok,  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Indus.  But  with  the  gradual  subsidence  of  their 
waters  the  emisBary  ceased  to  flow,  and  they  now  form  a 
closed  basin,  saline  in  the  Pangkong  or  lower  section. 
hut  atill  fresh  hiyher  up. 

Towards  the  south-east  of  Tibet  lies  Lake  Palti  (I'am- 
dok-tso),  usually  described  aa  ring-shaped,  with  a  large 
island  filling  most  of  its  basin,  and  rising  2300  feet 
above  its  surface.  But  the  native  explorer  who  visited 
it  in  1875,  ascertained  that  the  supposed  island  is  really 
a  peninsula  connected  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  with 
t)ie  south  side  of  the  laka  The  water,  described  by 
Manning  (1811)  as  slightly  brackish,  this  explorer  found 
to  be  perfectly  fresh. 

4.  Natural  and  PolUieal  Divisions  :  Tibet — The  Tarin 
Basin  (Kashgaria)  —  Mongolia  —  Zungaria  and 
Kulja — Manchuria — The  Great  WaR — TU  6<M 
and  West  Mongolia — South-East  Mongolia — Korea— 
China  Proper — Islands:  Hainan,  Formosa,  Macau, 
Hong-Kong. 

•  In  the  Chinese  political  system  the  great  admiiuft- 
trative  divisions  correspond  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
main  physical  regions.  Tibet  and  Korea,  ofl'-lying 
members  of  the  system  in  the  extreme  south-west  and 
north-east,  are  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  by 
their  geographical  position  no  less  than  by  their  politicsl 
status.  In  the  same  way  the  remote  western  r^ona  of 
Kashgaria  and  Zungaria — the  former  occupying  the  Tarim 
basin,  the  latter  embracing  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hi 
and  Irtish — are  held  by  miUtary  tenure,  while  the 
nomads  of  the  va.st  Mongolian  plateau  are  ruled  through 
their  respective  hereditary  IClians.  Since  the  conquest 
(1644)   of  China  proper   by  the   Mancbus,   the  north- 
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1  Tf^on  of  Manchuria  has  been  brought  into  more 
ktimate  relationship  with  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse 
asins.  Here  also  the  great  provinces  are  generally  dis- 
posed in  harmony  with  the  respective  areas  of  drainaga 
iTiHs  Pechili  ia  mainly  comprised  in  the  Pei-ho  water 
qstem,  while  Hu-pe,  Hunan,  and  Kiang-si  are  each 
jBoeDpied  by  the  basins  of  large  rivers  Howing  to  either 
luk  of  the  Yang-tse. 


Tiiei. 

Tibet,  taken  io  its  widest  sense,  comprises  the  whole 
i^n  between  the  Kuea-lun  and  Himalayas,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  elevated  section  of  the  Central  Asiatic 
pkteau  and  the  loftiest  tableland  on  the  face  of  the 
^be.  It  forms  a  mass  of  irregular  uplands  sloping 
jadually  eastwards,  but  nowhere  falling  below  10,000 
or  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Northwards,  the  Kuen- 
Imi  escarpment  falls  rapidly  towards  the  low-lying  plains 
vl  the  Tarim  basin,  while  on  the  west  and  south  the 
■nasaive  sweep  of  the  Himalayan  system  forms  a  natural 
timer  towards  British  India.  The  eastern  boundary 
liu  been  crossed  only  at  a  few  points,  but  here  atso 
the  "  Cross  Eidges,"  roughly  answering  to  the  Yung- 
ling  of  Chinese  geographers,  serve  as  the  frontier  line 
lOTOrds  China  proper. 

The  little-known  northern  division  of  Kachi  is 
WDpied  in  the  west  by  the  Hor  of  Tiirki  stock,  in  the 
'tet  by  the  Sok  of  Mogul  stock,  and  has  hence  been  some- 
ames  called  Hor-Sok-pa.  Here  are  the  numerous  cliains 
of  lakes  discovered  by  Nain-Singh,  which  very  possibly 
•iism  eastwards  to  one  or  more  of  the  great  rivers  of 
[Jiilo-China-  Still  farther  south  the  high  and  apparently 
t">ntinuous  Ninching-tangla  ridge  divides  this  basin  from 
•H  of  the  San-po,   or    Upper   Eralimaputra  River  (?). 
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Here  is  the  tme  Bod-yul,  or  Land  of  the  Bod — that  is,  of 
the  Tibetan  race ;  and  here  is  situated  Lassa,  capital  of 
Tibet,  together  with  the  more  fertile  and  thickly-peopled 
portion  of  tlie  country. 


i'iW'U    provinces :  ^  —  1.  Nwi- 

'  MarVhnm  (TibcC)  apcaks  of  four  only  — Kori  (Ari),  U,  I»«nir.»»l 
Knin,  trcsting  Hot  m  distinct,  ud  omittiiig  referance  to  Dok  Tbol  ud 
Uonbuil.  , 
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(chief  town,  Gartokh),  embracing  all  Western 
iM  far  as  the  Mariam  La  Pass  (82°  30'  long.) ;  2. 
(chief  town,  Sarka-Jong),  extending  from  the 
La  Pass  to  the  Kalha  Pasa  (87°  E.) ;  3. 
{chief  town,  Shigatze),  extending  eastward  to  the 
la  Pas9 ;  4.  U  (cliief  town,  Lassa)  stretching 
eastward  to  the  twelfth  stage  on  the  southern 
Piute  from  Lassa  to  Peking ;  5.  Monhnil,  embracing  the 
Tiwii^  district  between  Bhutan  and  the  Daplila  (Lhopa) 
wonby;  6.  Kham  (chief  town,  Tsiamdo),  between  U  and 
SMknaft;  7-  Hor-Sok,  or  Kachi,  occupying  the  northern 
(■rtB  u  far  83  the  Knen-lun,  and  over  which  the  Central 
Uovemment  has  scarcely  a  nominal  jurisdiction. 

The  total  area  of  these  seven  provinces  baa  been 
nughly  eetimated  at  some  560,000  square  mOea;  but 
nth  the  north-eastern  Kuku-nor  district,  Tibet  covers  a 
iweof  about  675,000  square  miles,  and  800,000  square 
iniieg  if  we  include  the  districts  in  Kashmir  and  Se-chuen 
(Wert  Chinti)  occupied  by  peoples  of  Bod  stock. 

The  Tibetans  are  essentially  a.  commercial  people,  to 
mohaiL  extent  that  most  of  the  officials  and  head  lamas 
of  tie  monasteries  are  said  to  keep  agents  and  carry  on 
^"^  on  their  own  account.  There  are  also  many  Mn- 
™uiiadan  and  other  foreign  traders  settled  in  Lassa,  the 
PWt  emporium  of  the  country.  From  Northern  China 
'^'"M  silks,  gold  lace,  precious  stones,  and  carpets ;  from 
Mongolia  and  Kachi,  leather,  saddlery,  sheep,  horses,  salt, 
>iid  borax ;  from  Se-chuen,  tea,  cotton  goods,  porcelain ; 
ffoffl  Tawang,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkini,  rice,  indigo,  coral, 
i**rl<.  sugar,  spices,  and  Indian  wares ;  from  Ladak  and 
^hmir,  saffron,  silk,  and  Indian  produce. 

Among  the  chief  expoits  are  gold  and  silver,  produc- 
■iTe  mines  of  which  are  found  in  various  parts.  The 
tioheat  gold-field  is  that  of  Thok  Jalung.  north-east  of 
'^wiokh,  in  32°  30'  N.     But  the  great  staple  is  wool,  of 
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which  vast  quantitieSy  and  of  the  finest  texture,  mi^:^^  i 
produced  on  the  boundless  grassy  plains  and  mojxr^taa 
slopes  of  Bod-yuL     Tibetan  musk  is  highly  esteemed,  M 
so  great  is  the  demand  that  it  reaches  the  coast  is  < 
very  adulterated  stata     Salt  abounds  everywhere,  anJ  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation  in  shallow  basins. 

Of  the  imports  specially  important  is  the  brick-teB, 
consisting  of  the  coarser  leaves  and  twigs,  and  described 
by  Baber  as  the  merest  refuse.  It  is  first  pounded  into 
moulds,  and  then  broken  into  '* bricks"  9  or  10  incbei 
long  by  7  wide  and  3  thick,  conveyed  by  mules  and  car- 
riers over  the  lofty  passes  into  the  country.  The  aninial 
import  from  Ta-chien-lu  to  Batang,  the  Tibetan  emporiuDf 
is  estimated  at  10,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £160,000.  Hie 
tea  is  apparently  paid  for  mainly  by  Indian  rupees,  ^lid 
have  entered  the  country  in  vastly-increased  quantitieB  d 
late  years,  and  are  said  to  have  now  become  the  cmie&cj 
of  Tibet 

Chinese  cottons  are  also  largely  imported,  but  al 
Lassa  are  supplanted  by  Indian  goods.  Silks  of  bright 
colours  fetch  their  weight  in  silver,  and  English  woollen 
cloths  are  in  great  demand  notwithstanding  the  competi- 
tion of  Kussian  goods.  Desgodins  saw  numerous  packets 
on  their  way  to  the  salt-works,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Halifax  maker,  and  he  adds  that  scarlet  is  the  favourite 
colour,  although  a  good  golden  yellow  would  sell  well 
Mr  Edgar  reports  that  the  demand  for  indigo  is  very 
great,  and  that  the  profit  varies  from  50  to  100  percent 

Altogether  it  is  evident  that  the  Tibetan  trade  offei' 
special  advantages  to  English  and  Indian  traders,  were  it 
possible  to  establish  free  communication.     But  ever  aflce 
the  war  between  China  and  Nepal  in  1792   the  passes 
to  India  have  been  closed.     Even  the  native  surveyois, 
sent  forward  disguised  as  traders,  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  passing  through.     The  Tibetans  say  that  this  policy  is 
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due  to  orders  from  Peking ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  real  obst-acle  is  at  Lassa.  Nevertheless,  Tibet 
offers  a  good  market  for  Indian  teas,  which  would  find  a 
valuable  exchange  in  wool,  gold,  borax,  and  other  products. 


Tlie  Tarb)i,  Basin  {Kasligaria). 

The  basin  of  the  Tarim  River  forms  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  relatively  low  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  which 
the  Chinese  geographers  styled  the  Hun-hai,  or  "  Dried- 
up  Sea."  From  the  Pamir  to  Lob-nor  it  stretches  west 
and  east  about  900  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  500 
between  the  Tian-shan  and  Kueu-lun  ranges.  Its  pre- 
vailing character  is  that  of  a  vast  sandy  plain  enclosed 
north,  west,  and  south  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  rampart  of 
the  loftiest  and  grandest  mountains,  rising  in  ridges  of 
18,000  to  20,000  feet,  with  peaks  shooting  up  to  25,000 
and  even  28,000  feet.  From  the  snows  and  glaciers  of 
these  highlands  nish  down  the  streams,  which  flow 
through  the  common  bed  of  the  Tarim  to  Lob-nor. 

The  open  approach  to  the  east  afforded  in  former 
times  easy  means  of  access  to  migrating  nomad  tribes 
and  military  expeditions  from  Cliina  and  Mongolia.  Along 
the  northern  and  southern  edges  of  the  basin  there  he  at 
intervals  the  remains  of  fertile  oases,  such  as  the  Lop, 
Charchand  (Cherchen),  Xiria,  Khotan  on  the  southern 
route,  and  Hami  (Kliamil),  Kuchar,  Aksu  on  the  north, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  extent  and  importance.  But 
the  sands  driving  before  the  winds  in  ceaseless  billows 
from  the  eastern  Gobi,  have  gradually  encroached  on  the 
cultivated  lands,  swallowing  up  populous  and  flourishing 
cities,  memorials  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  even  in  the  "bricks  of  tea"  con- 
stantly exhumed  at  certain  spots.  Extensive  ruins  of 
cities  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Lob  district. 
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The  whole  basin  comprises  four  natoral  diviaions — 
bighl&Dtls,  lowlands,  desert,  and  swamp  or  lacustrine 
tracts.  The  first  include  the  plateaux  and  deep  vallej^ 
of  the  encircling  ranges,  barren  hill  slopes,  rich  pastoiei 
on  the  more  level  portions,  but  with  a  general  deficiency 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  lowlands  comprise  the 
strip  of  country  intervening  between  the  mountains  and 
the  desert.  This  is  the  only  permanently-settled  and 
cultivated  portion  of  the  country.  Although  the  soil  ia 
naturally  poor,  it  is  extensively  irrigated  and  brou^l 
under  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ehotan,  Yarkasd. 
Ea^hgar,  and  Aksu  Rivers,  where  there  are  some  excep- 
tionally fertile  tracte. 

But  most  of  the  Tarim  basin  consists  of  an  ondnW- 
ing  plain  of  shifting  sands,  sloping  gradually  eastwaida 
from  4000  to  2000  feet,  and  traversed  by  the  vanotu 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Tarim.  The  banks  of  these  strewM 
are  fringed  by  strips  of  fir,  poplar,  willow,  and  tamarisk 
forest,  interspersed  with  dense  growths  of  tall  leeda  and 
grass.  But  all  the  rest  is  an  inhospitable  waste,  witli  a 
deep  coating  of  loose  sandy  or  saline  soil,  impracticable 
alike  to  man  and  horse. 

The  swamps  and  lakes  Lob,  Bagracb,  Yeshil-bd, 
and  Karga,  are  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  rivets, 
and  are  unhealthy  tracts  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
swarming  with  waterfowL  "  The  poplar  woods  with 
their  bare  soil,  covered  only  in  autumn  with  fallen 
leaves,  parched  and  shrivelled  with  the  dry  heat,  withered 
branches  and  prostrate  trees  encumber  the  ground. 

"  But  cheerless  as  these  woods  are,  the  ne^hbouiiug 
desert  is  even  more  dreary.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
monotony  of  the  scenery."     (Prejevalsky,  Zob-iwr,  p.  60.) 

The  whole  of  the  Khotan  district,  and  especially  the 
neighbouring  Kuen-lun  mountains,  abound  in  gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  salt,  saltpetre,  solphoi 
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and  coaL  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  beds  of  streams,  and  the  Kappa,  Sorghak,  and  other 
auriferous  districts  of  Khotan,  are  said  to  employ  7000 
hands,  with  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  80  cwts.  Its 
transport  to  India  is  generally  a  very  lucrative  venture, 
bringing  in  profits  of  from  20  to  24  per  cent 

Silk  is  cultivated  in  Khotan,  but  notwithstanding  its 
good  quality,  a  defective  method  of  reeling  renders  it  of 
little  use  for  the  export  trada  It  is  employed  with  wool 
and  gold  thread  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Khotan 
carpets,  which  are  made  from  patterns  usually  handed 
down  from  master  to  pupiL  A  renowned  product  and 
former  article  of  manufacture  is  jade,  found  only  in 
Khotan  and  the  northern  Kuen-lun  valleys.  Here  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply,  especially  from  the  quarries  in  the 
Karakash  valley  and  south  of  E^hotan  It  was  carried 
far  and  wide  in  mediaeval  times,  and  jade  implements 
have  been  picked  up  even  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Yu-moun,  or  "  Jade  Gate,"  in  the  Great  Wall  in  north- 
west Kansu,  seems  to  have  been  named  from  the  jade 
caravans  which  passed  that  way  to  China.  This  interest- 
ing historical  industry  has  been  suspended  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  Kashgaria  in  1864. 

Mongolia — Gobi. 

The  swampy  Lob-nor  district  offers  little  interruption 
to  the  sweep  of  sandy  wastes  which  stretch  continuously 
across  40  degreed  of  the  meridian  from  below  the  cities 
of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  eastwards  to  the  Great  Khingan 
range.  The  western  section  of  this  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness as  far  as  Lake  Lob,  takes  the  name  of  the  Takla 
Makdn  desert;  the  eastern,  thence  to  Manchuria,  that 
of  the  Great  Gobi  or  Shamo  desert  But  the  whole 
forms  essentially  one  geographic  unit,  and  is  by  some 
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writers  spoken  of  simply  as  the  Eastern  and  f^^nks 
Gobi,  or  even  as  Eastern  and  Western  Mongolia  F(r 
while  the  whole  of  this  r^on  forms  on  the  one  handtk  ^ 
true  primeval  home  of  the  great  Mongolian  brandiaf  \ 
the  human  family,  it  is,  on  tiie  other,  often  difficult  it  '( 
times  even  impossible,  to  say  where  Mongolia  begins  and  j 
Gobi  ends.  I 

Taken  thus  in  its  widest  sense,  Mongolia  compnaei 
the  whole  northern  section  of  the  Central  Asiatic  platen 
between  the  Kuen-lun  and  Altai  mountain  sy8teiiii> 
Towards  the  west  the  Tian-shan  projects  midway  betweoi 
these  ranges  to  an  unknown  distance  eastwards,  thus 
dividing  l^e  western  portion  into  a  northern  and  southern 
region  roughly  indicated  by  the  Chinese  expressions  Tian- 
shan  Pe-lu,  and  Tian-shan  Nan-lu — that  is,  the  northern 
and  southern  Tian-shan  routes.  By  the  use  of  these 
terms  the  Chinese  people  showed  from  the  earliest  tames 
a  surprising  appreciation  of  the  disposition  of  the  land  in 
Western  Mongolia.  In  their  eyes  the  Tian-shan,  itself 
mostly  impassable,  clearly  indicated  the  routes  to  be 
followed  ill  order  to  penetrate  into  the  Western  world 
But  whereas  the  Nan-lu  led,  so  to  say,  to  a  cul-de-sac  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Pamir,  the  Pe-lu  gave  direct  access 
through  more  than  one  depression  to  the  Aralo-Caspian 
basin.  Hence  the  vast  importance  to  China  of  the 
extreme  north-western  portion  of  Mongolia,  now  com- 
monly  but  most  inconveniently  spoken  of  as  Zungana. 
For  within  this  region  are  comprised  all  the  natural 
openings  which  either  through  the  Balkhash  or  the  Irtish 
basins  lead  from  Central  to  Western  Asia. 


Zuvfjaria — Tlie  Great  Wall. 

The  term  Zungaria,  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  derives 
from  the  Zungars,  a  branch  of  the  Kalmuks,  or  Western 
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Mongolians,  who  suddenly  acquired  great  power  early  in 
the  eighteenth  ceutiiry.  Their  empire  stretched  eaat  and 
west  from  Hami  to  Lake  Balkhash,  and  they  were  strong 
enough  to  invade  Tibet  and  sack  its  capital  in  the  year 
1717.  But  after  a  chequered  history  of  some  sixty  years 
they  fell  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen  above  the  political 
horizon.  Their  overthrow  by  the  Chinese  in  1757  was 
attended  by  the  most  frightful  massacres,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  perished,  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but  the 
name  which  Western  writers  still  continue  to  apply  to  t)ie 
region,  at  one  time  forming  the  centre  of  their  power. 

Zungaria,  which  is  administratively  connected  with, 
but  physically  separated  from,  Kulja  (Upper  Hi  valley), 
occupies  the  whole  region  between  the  Central  Tian-shan 
and  the  Western  Altai  It  has  no  natural  frontier 
towards  Mongoha,  with  which  it  everywhere  merges 
imperceptibly,  and  which  it  resembles  in  its  main  physi- 
cal features.  Towards  the  west  it  is  not  bounded  so 
much  as  intersected  by  the  Ektag-Altai,  the  Tarbagatai, 
and  the  Ala-tau,  wliich  with  their  eastern  extensions  run 
rather  east  and  west  tlian  north  and  south.  Thanks  to 
this  disposition  of  the  ranges  between  the  Altai  and  Tian- 
shan,  the  Central  Asiatic  tableland,  elsewhere  enclosed  by 
continuous  and  mostly  impassable  mountain  barriers,  here 
opens  through  no  less  than  three  distinct  depressions 
down  to  tlie  Aralo-Caapian  basin.  Between  the  Ektag- 
Altai  and  the  Tarbagatai  lies  the  Upper  or  Black  Irtish 
valley,  continued  right  into  Mongolia  by  the  Uningu 
Kiver  (see  p.  451),  and  nowhere  rising  more  than  2500 
feet  above  sea-level  (Sosnovsky).  But  far  deeper  is  the 
southern  depression  between  the  Tarbagatai  and  the  Ala- 
tau,  which  is  itself  divided  into  two  sections  by  the 
intermediate  Barluk-Orkochuk  ridge  also  running  east 
and  west.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  Saura,  or  eastern 
extension  of  the  Tarbagatai,  runs  the  second  approach, 
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which  passes  by  the  town  of  Chuguchak,  and  wM 
although  less  open,  is  more  firequented  than  the  othei& 
Lastly,  the  third  and  southernmost  passage  is  dead} 
marked  by  the  Ayar-nor,  Ebi-nor,  and  t^e  undecided 
steppe  rivers,  all  formerly  presenting  a  continuous  water 
way  commimicating  eastwards  with  the  Central  AoitH 
mediterranean  (Gobi),  and  connected  westwards  thioQ|^ 
Lakes  Ala,  Sassik,  and  others,  with  Lake  Balkhash— thil 
is,  with  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin. 

The  physical  complexity  is  reflected  in  the  ethnici] 
confusion  especially  of  the  Hi  valley,  which  has  bea 
the  common  battle  -  ground  of  rival  races  and  otm* 
dieting  creeds  for  ages.  Kulja,  as  the  Upper  Hi  vsllef 
is  now  called,  is  naturally  by  far  the  richest  land  in  the 
empire  beyond  the  limits  of  China  proper,  and  has  at 
times  supported  vast  populations  dwelling  in  numerous 
large  cities  and  thriving  towns  scattered  over  its  feitik 
and  highly-cultivated  plains.  But  the  frequent  revolts, 
first  of  Zungars,  then  of  Dungan  and  Taranchi  Muham- 
madans,  in  which  momentary  success  on  either  side  was 
invariably  followed  by  wholesale  extermination,  have  in 
recent  times  converted  these  magnificent  lands  into  a 
howling  wilderness.  The  victims  of  the  successive 
Zungarian  and  Dimgan  insurrections,  extending  over 
more  than  a  century,  must  be  reckoned  literally  by 
millions,  and  the  scene  of  desolation  now  presented  by  the 
ruined  cities  and  wasted  plains  of  imhappy  Kulja  baffles 
all  description. 

Kulja,  which  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Enssis 
from  1871  to  1880,  forms  a  triangular  space  some 
26,000  square  miles  in  extent,  wedged  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Central  Tian-shan,  and  opening  downth^ 
Ili  valley  towards  Semirechinsk  and  Lake  Balkhash- 
Its  population  has  been  reduced  from  over  1,000,000  to 
little  more  than  100,000  in  1880,  and  in  the  whole  of 
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Znngaria,  with  an  area,  including  Kulja,  of  146,000 
square  miles,  there  are  less  than  500,000  iahabitauts. 

From  Zungaria  Mongolia  proper  stretches  south  of 
the  Altai  higlilaods  eastwards  to  the  Khingau  range  and 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Pekin.  North  of  the  imperial 
capital  the  great  commercial  route  is  soon  reached,  which 
crosses  the  Gobi  desert  and  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian 
frontier  town  of  Kiakhta.  A  two  days'  trip  from  Peking 
towards  the  Great  Wall  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
"  fortified  city "  of  Chang-piu-chao,  which  on  a  closer 
inspection  proves  to  be  a  mere  village  surrounded  by 
mud  walls.  A  few  hours  beyond  it  lie  the  five  mighty 
gates  of  the  valley  of  the  imperial  tombs.  In  this  sandy 
plain,  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains, 
stand  the  colossal  t«mbs  of  thirteen  Chinese  emperors 
disposed  in  crescent  form  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
hills.  Farther  on  lies  the  wild  and  frowning  gorge  of 
Nang-kao,  through  which  formerly  flowed  a  rushing 
torrent,  its  narrow  bed  here  confined  between  steep 
rocky  banks.  An  interminable  line  of  massive  walls, 
flanked  at  intervals  by  turrets  and  battlements,  is  carried 
over  the  crests  of  the  craggy  heights,  following  snake-like 
all  their  sinuosities  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  At  the 
first  glance  it  becomes  evident  that  this  is  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  and  after  penetrating  farther  into  the 
rugged  valley  we  perceive  two  parallel  lines  running 
close  together  over  the  summits  of  the  rocky  hills,  and 
sharply  defining  their  outlines  against  the  horizon. 

A  little  farther  on  rises  the  barrier  of  ramparts 
separating  Cliina  from  Mongolia.  The  buttresses  and 
apertures  of  the  bastions  are  somewhat  out  of  repair,  but 
no  trace  of  decay  or  damage  can  be  detected  in  the  Great 
Wall,  which  rises  suddenly  to  the  right  and  left,  broken 
at  regular  intervals  by  square  towers,  and,  like  a  huge 
snake  turned  to  stone,  winding  away  over  the  summits  of 
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the  highest  ranges.  Repeatedly  repaired,  rebuilt,  a 
even  altered  in  its  general  direction,  little  if  any  of  Sb 
Hoang-ti's  original  Btmcture  now  remains.      But  such  it 


it  is,  with  all  its  windings  and  the  double  and  1 
lines  erected  at  certain  points,  it  has   a   total  lenj 
2000   miles,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  circumference  of  i| 
globe. 
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Manchuricu 

The  Great  Wall  is  continued  westwards  across  the 
northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Su-chau  about  39^  30'  K,  99°  K,  and  eastwards 
round  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung,  thus  completely  enclos- 
ing China  proper  and  part  of  Tibet  from  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria.  The  hilly  region  of  Manchuria  stretches 
from  Northern  China  northwards  to  the  Amur,  and  from 
the  Great  Khingan  range  eastwards  to  Korea  and  the 
Usuri  Eiver. 

The  Sungari,  which  rivals  the  Amur  itself  in  the 
volume  of  its  waters,  is  the  main  artery  of  Chinese 
Manchuria.  This  province  enjoys  a  healthy  climate, 
with  a  fertile  soil  and  great  mineral  wealth,  so  that  it  is 
quite  capable  of  receiving  the  superabimdant  populations 
of  North  China.  These  industrious  agricultural  colonists 
have  gradually  migrated  in  such  numbers  to  the  Sungari 
valley,  that  the  aboriginal  Manchu  tribes  now  form  the 
minority  of  the  population.  Since  1864,  the  Bev.  A. 
Williamson  has  made  several  important  expeditions  into 
this  region. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Bussian  Archimandrite  Palla- 
dius  also  traversed  the  coimtry  from  Mukden  to  the 
Nonni 

At  Sang-Sing  the  Sungari  is  joined  from  the  right  by 
the  Hurka  (Khurkha),  whose  banks  are  thickly  peopled 
by  Chinese  settlers.  From  Ninguta  on  this  river  a  road 
leads  over  the  ridge  separating  the  Hurka  from  the 
Siufun,  a  small  coast  stream  flowing  to  Victoria  (Peter 
the  Great)  Bay  near  Vladivostok. 

Bussian  steamers  now  ply  on  the  Sungari,  and  have 
even  penetrated  to  Tsitsihar  on  the  Nonni  They  have 
also  entered  the  Hurka,  though  this  river  is  so  shallow 
and  rocky  that  Ninguta  can  be  reached  only  in  small 
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boRte.  The  frontier  towards  Korea  is  contlnaed  1 
the  Shan-yan-alin  range  by  a  narrow  strip  of  neutral 
uninhabited  territoiy  southwards  to  the  Yellow 
But  the  so-called  wooden  palisade  traced  on  the  n 
from  the  eaatem  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to 
Upper  Sungari  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  i 
distinct  boundary  line.  It  never  could  have  posse 
any  strategical  importance,  being  quite  incapable 
defence,  nor  is  it  possible  any  longer  to  make  out 
general  direction  from  the  few  straggling  stumpa 
trees,  which  are  now  all  that  Burvives  of  the  orig 
stockade. 

Western  Manchuria  has  been  tar  less  explored  t 
the  other  portions  of  the  province.  Here  the  Khin 
range  is  crossed  by  passes  3S00  feet  high,  leading  to 
Mongolian  plateau,  Nor  do  these  mountains  eveiywl 
form  an  effective  barrier  between  the  two  countries ; 
they  have  long  been  invaded  by  Mongolian  tribes,  wl 
have  encroached  far  beyond  this  natural  barrier  ; 
South- West  Manchuria.  At  the  same  time,  both  U 
golianB  and  Manchus  are  being  gradually  absorbed  or  < 
placed  by  the  Chinese  immigrants,  so  that  the  whole 
Manchuria  may  perhaps  ere  long  become  ethnically 
integral  part  of  China  proper.  The  Khingan  range  n 
then  resume  its  position  as  the  natural  frontier  towB 
Mongolia. 

For  the  fullest  information  on  this  borderland  betw 
the  two  countries  we  are  indebted  to  the  Russian  astw 
raer  Fritache,  who  travelled  in  1873  from  Peking  to 
Russian  frontier  station  of  Staro-Zurukhaituyevak  on 
Argun. 

In  eighteen  days  he  reached  Bei-lei-gu,  bejf 
which  point  the  Chinese  begins  to  merge  in  the  M 
golian  population. 

Soon  after  leaving  He-shui,  he  reached  1 


i>  here  a  turbid  stream  flowing  between  sandy  banks 

■*™t  1500  feet  above  sea-level. 

About  47°  7'  K.  and  118°  E.,  crossing  the  Cholotu- 
"^'an  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  he  reached  the  west 
*"**  of  the  low  border  range,  which  here  runs  south-west 
'"Q  Borth-east  in  a  rolling  steppe,  3000  feet  above  the 
***i  bnt  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  Kiver  Argun  at  a 
•evelof  2000  feet 

Apart  from  the  thinly -scattered  "  Yurtas,"  and  the 
^feese  city  of  Khailar,  along  the  whole  route  through 
the  lands  of  the  Barin,  TJde-Michin,  Khalka,  and  Solon 
llongoliana,  between  43°  and  50°  M".,  the  explorer  passed 
Only  seven  Lama  monasteries,  which  in  Mongolia  seem  to 
Wte  tie  place  of  towns.  The  Mongolians  of  this  region  are 
gOTemed  by  their  own  princes,  the  head-governor  alone 
of  the  above-mentioned  vassal-lands  being  a  Manchu 
^pointed  from  Peking  and  residing  in  Khailar.  Here 
the  Chinese  traders  are  numerous,  from  this  centre  dis- 
tiihating  their  tea,  tobacco,  bread,  saddles,  yurts,  and  other 
■»stBS,  at  little  isolated  stations  scattered  over  the  steppe. 


The  Gobi  and  Ifc-si  Mongolia. 

Weet  Mongolia  proper,  comprising  the  lowest  plateau 
iirtween  the  Altai  and  Tian-ahan  and  the  eastern  section 
of  the  region  between  the  Tian-sban  and  Kuen-lun,  has  a 
■Man  elevation  of  probably  not  more  fhan  2000  feet. 
Farther  east  the  waterless  and  treeless  plains  of  Gobi 
"rotch  from  the  Tola,  a  head-stream  of  the  Selenga, 
With -eastwards  to  the  Darkhanola  range,  which  rises  to 
*"  elevation  of  5000  feet.  So  far  the  land  does  not  yet 
**3iUQe  the  aspect  of  a  true  desert,  for  the  biU-sidea  are 
still  overgrown  with  scrub  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  the 
plains  covered  with  grassy  tracts  supporting  numeroua 
''WiB  of  cattla     But  here  begins  the  extensive  depression 
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wMcb  reaches  to  tlie  Mandal  Pass,  3700  feet  higb.  At 
the  Olong  Baishing  ruinB  the  land  falls  to  a  still  lover 
level,  and  here  is  seen  the  so-called  "  Rocky  Girdle,"  » 
natural  rampart  of  syenite  stretching  in  a  straight  line 
east  and  west,  and  forming  a  clear  landmark  between 
Korth  and  Central  Mongolia,  South  of  this  line  begins 
the  true  desert  of  Gobi — the  Shamo  of  the  Chinese — 
the  lowest  points  of  which  are  found  at  Ergi,  UJe, 
Durma,  and  Shabadiirghuma.  The  higher  grounds  are  iu 
some  places  strewn  with  nibble  and  blocks  of  porphm 
and  jasper,  besides  chalcedony  and  camelian  interspersed 
with  saline  plants.  The  depression  itself  con&ists  Dot 
much  of  drift  sand  as  of  a  sandy  soil  charged 
alkahes.  evidently  the  bed  of  a  former  marine 
where  still  flourish  the  arundinaceic  and  nearly  all  the 
species  common  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  South  of  Dnnna 
tlie  land  agaiu  rises  to  the  level  of  the  shores  of  this 
drjed-up  mediterranean,  attaining  at  Tsagan-Balgasu  an 
elevation  of  4550  feet,  a  height  corresponding  exactly 
with  that  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  at  Uigs. 
The  plateau  attains  its  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
east,  where  it  is  cut  off  from  Manchuria  and  the  plains 
of  Pechili  by  tlie  intervening  Khingan  mnge  and  ths 
highlands,  stretching  thence  south-westwards  to  the 
shan  mountains. 

The   region    stretching    north   of    Ulia-sutai   to 
Kobdo  plateau  was  explored  by  Mattussovski  in  1870. 

This  traveller  also  visited  Lake  Ike  Aral,  one  of 
largest  in  West  Mongolia.  Here  he  ascertained  thit 
Lake  Kirghiz  in  the  north-east  of  Kobdo,  although  "f 
amall  size,  forma  nevertheless  tlie  centre  of  the  water 
system  in  this  region,  receiving  the  overflow  of  all  the 
surrounding  lakes  and  rivers. 

Our  knowledge  of  Mongolia   has   also   been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  remarkable  journey  undertaken  in  1872 
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■fay  the  English  traveller,  Ney  Eliaa,  from  Peking  weat- 
■warda  to  the  Kussiau  Altai.  Beyond  Kalgan  lie  reached 
the  Belgian  missionary  station  of  Si-yun-tse,  where  wheat, 
oats,  millet,  and  especially  the  poppy,  are  cultivated. 
The  poppy  seemed  to  be  the  chief  inducement  for  the 
Chinese  to  settle  here,  but  no  reliable  data  could  be  pro- 
cured respecting  the  opium  trade,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  high  duty,  is  said  to  form  the  most  lucrative  business 
in  Mongolia.  The  route  to  Kwei-hwa-chaug  lies  for  over 
140  miles  across  a  somewhat  hilly  pasture-land,  and 
about  40  mQes  farther  on  a  pass  5900  feet  high  leada 
down  to  a  valley  whose  soil  consists  of  a  brown-yellow 
loess,  intersected  by  numerous  clefts  and  fissures,  often 
30  feet  deep.  Beyond  the  hills  these  crevasses  even 
serve  as  regular  dwellings  for  the  people.  Kwei-hwa- 
chang  consists  of  two  towns,  and  enjoys  an  extensive 
trade  in  tea,  flour,  millet,  and  the  wares  in  demand 
amongst  the  Mongolians.  From  this  point  the  traveller 
visited  Hokow  on  the  Hoang-ho,  a  small  but  busy  place 
near  extensive  beds  of  a  hard,  alaty  coaL 

From  Kwei-hwa-chang  two  routes — a  government 
road  and  a  caravan  track-^lead  to  UHa-sutai.  But  the 
Mongolian  steppe  presents  little  variety  for  the  traveller 
either  way.  The  general  aspect  of  the  desert  consists  of 
low  hills  with  intervening  valleys  and  plains,  rather 
stony  than  sandy,  Iiere  and  there  intersected  by  low, 
rocky  ridges,  and  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
best  water  is  found  near  the  hills,  where  it  is  always 
sweet,  while  that  of  the  plains  is  often  brackish, 

On  8th  October  Elias  reached  the  Kiver  Onghin, 
which,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  100  mQes, 
loses  itself  in  the  desert.  Proceeding  westwards  along 
the  slopes  of  the  rugged  red  and  gray  granite  Xangai 
hills,  he  readied  the  Tui  and  the  Baitarik,  the  largest  of 
the  Kangai  rivers.     Here  the  country  is  wild  and  barren. 
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although  frequented  by  wild  asses  and  ponies  in  h&rd^  ^ 
from  twenty  to  thirty  each.  On  25th  October  he  camp^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chagan-tokoi,  which  flows  sovtb- 
west  and  west  parallel  with  the  Sirke  range.  This  langs 
forms  an  important  geographical  feature  of  the  land, 
some  of  its  crests  rising  from  3000  to  4300  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  Uie  surrounding  plains.  To  tlie 
north-west  lie  the  hills  whence  flow  the  Ulia-sutai  and 
the  Buyanta,  and  which  are  crossed  by  a  pass  7450  feek 
high.  From  Ulia-sutai  the  traveller  made  his  way  to 
Eobdo  by  the  Biver  Yabkan  and  Lake  Ike-AraL  A  pass 
over  9000  feet  high  leads  from  Kobdo  to  the  Chineae 
frontier  town  of  Suok,  whence  a  second  high  but  easy  ool 
in  the  Altai  brings  to  the  Biver  Chu  and  the  town  of  Biisk 


SotUh'Sast  Mongolia. 

For  the  latest  information  regarding  south-east  Mon- 
goUa  we  are  indebted  to  CoL  PrejevjJsky,  who  visited 
the  Ordos  and  Ala-shan  regions  on  his  journey  to  Kuku- 
nor  in  1871.  Proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Kalgan,  this  intrepid  explorer  came  upon  the  In- 
shan  range,  skirting  the  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ha 
Even  before  leaving  the  Kiakhta  caravan  route,  a  change 
is  perceptible  in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The  hiUs 
become  higher  and  more  craggy,  while  grass  becomes 
more  scanty,  the  pasturages  being  succeeded  still  farther 
west  by  extensive  waterless  valleys,  where  the  nomads 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  wells  dug  at  intervals  along 
the  route.  The  highest  ranges  are  the  Shara-Hada  and 
Suma-Hada,  wild  and  rugged  uplands,  where  the  traveller 
discovered  the  wild  ovis  Argali  in  flocks  of  as  many^ 
fifteen  together.  Farther  on  the  Muni-ula  range,  over 
7000  feet  high,  forms  with  the  Hoang-ho  a  well-defined 
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■""infirt  in  the  distribution  of  birds  and  nianunalia. 
f[om  these  mountains  the  city  of  Bantu  was  reached,  a 
^B  and  busy  but  diity  place  on  the  Hoang-ho,  near 
^  lie  iiil  where  the  wife  of  Jenghiz-Khan  is  supposed  to 
■  fe  tuned. 

'  From  Bautu  the  route  lay  across  the  Bagakhatuu, 
tOntheminost  and  largest  branch  of  the  Hoang-ho,  to  the 
Woe  country,  where  the  population  is  entirely  confined 
S  the  Hoang-ho  valley  for  about  10  miles  west  of 
lintu.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  lies  the  Ala-shan 
IgioD,  mostly  a  dreary  lifeless  waste  of  shifting  sands, 
BStitnte  alike  of  vegetation,  birds,  and  mammals.  The 
Ball  tracts,  where  the  sand  is  mingled  with  the  loam 
id  aUkalies,  produce  a  scanty  but  pecuhar  vegetable 
roirth.  The  Ala-shan  range  rises  some  twelve  miles  to 
le  west  of  Din-yuang-ing,  capital  of  the  province  and 
Baidence  of  a  native  "  van  "  or  prince.  The  range,  about 
40  or  150  miles  long,  rises  everywhere  abruptly  above 
he  Hoang-ho  valley,  and  presents  a  decidedly  alpine 
hiraeter,  culminating  soiithwards  with  Mount  Bayan- 
ttambur.  10,600  feet  high. 

Farther  north  lies  the  domain  of  the  Urutes,  occu- 
*jiiig  all  the  country  between  the  Ordos  and  the  territory 
>t  the  Chakhar  and  Khalkha  Mongolians  in  Ala-shan. 
Here  the  land  is  undulating  and  even  hilly,  rising  steadily 
»  a  height  of  5900  feet,  or  2300  above  the  Ala-shan 
Nm  and  2500  above  the  Hoang-ho  valley. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Prejevalsky  witnessed 
■16  somewhat  rare  spectacle  of  a  steppe  fire  near  Lake 
^**Iai,  north  of  Ealgan.  "  Towards  evening  a  small  light 
*B8  visible  on  the  horizon,  which  in  the  course  of  two  or 
•iree  hours  became  a  long  line  of  fire  advancing  rapidly 
•Cwsa  the  open  plain.  A  solitary  hill  in  the  centre  was 
*>on  enveloped  in  flames,  and  appeared  like  a  great 
Jnilding  burning  above  the  rest      The  lake  resounded 
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with  the  loud  cries  of  startled  biids,  while  all  was  still 
and  quiet  on  the  plain."  ^ 

On  the  same  occasion  this  traveller  paid  a  visit  to 
the  famous  temple  of  Bathar  Sheilun,  in  the  Sirung  Bolik 
mountains,  a  little  north  of  Bautu.     It  is  ''picturesquelj 
situated  in  the  midst  of  wild  rocky  scenery,  and  regwied 
as  one  of  the  most  important  in  South-East  Mongolia^ 
The  gorgeous  shrine  is  four  stories  high,  and  surrounded   j 
by  a  cluster  of  houses  inhabited  by  2000  lamas,  whose 
numbers  are  increased  in  sunmier  by  the  pilgrims  who 
visit  the  temple   to    7000,    many   coming   from  greil 
distances.     We  ourselves  saw  near  Lake  Dalai  a  Mogul 
prince  on  his  way  to  pray  hera     He  had  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
several  hundred  sheep  to  supply  him  with  provisions  on 
the  road."* 

Korea, 

The  peninsula  of  Korea,  projecting  southwards  be- 
tween North  China  and  Japan,  must  in  some  respects  be 
regarded  £ts  an  independent  section  of  the  Asiatic  main- 
land. It  stretches  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  42' 
31'  to  34°  40'  K,  and  from  125°  to  129°  K,  between 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  Sea  of  Japan  west  and  east ;  while 
the  northern  frontier  towards  China  and  Russian  Man- 
churia is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Yalu  and  Tuman 
rivers.  With  the  numerous  islets  on  the  south  and  south- 
west coast,  its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  about 
82,000  square  miles,  and  most  of  this  area  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly highland  character.  The  surface  rises  continually 
eastwards,  attaining  in  the  east  coast  ranges  an  altitude 
of  from  7000  to  8000  feet.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
interior,  which,  according  to  the    Rev.  A.  Williamson, 

^  Mongolia,  i.  p.  108.  ^  Ibid,  i  p.  155. 

'  Journeys  in  North  China.     London,  1870. 
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Fever}-where  of  hills  aud  ridges  wooded  to 
e  top,  with  intervening  fertile  valleys. 
The  oi-dinary  native  name  of  the  country  is  Tayo 
,  with  an  alternative  Keirin,  whence  the  current 
I  Korea.^  Politically  it  constitutes  an  autonomous 
ditary  monarchy,  divided  into  eight  "tao,"  or  pro- 
But  of  all  modem  States  it  maintains  the  most 
Iclusive  isolation,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  remark- 
contrast  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Japan. 
Lhough  frequently  conquered  by  the  Chinese  or  their 
|oDgol  and  Manchu  rulers,  and  still  actually  tributary 
f  China,  it  has  always  succeeded  in  keeping  aloof,  not 
Ifij  bom  Western  influences,  but  even  from  social  contact 
ntii  all  the  surrounding  lands.  Hence  we  still  remain 
Inost  as  ignorant  of  the  general  condition  of  this  country 
K  of  m&ny  regions  in  Central  Africa. 
[  Above  the  bleak  northern  highlands  towers  the 
ii^ty  Peh-tan-shen  (Paik-tu-san),  or  "  White-crested 
kountain,"  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  towards 
Bimchnria,  and  whose  height  Chinese  geographers  have 
jltimated  at  20  li,  or  about  7  miles !  From  its  western 
md  easteni  slopes  flow  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Yalu 
tod  Tmnan.  the  former  to  the  Buy  of  Korea,  a  northern 
taOenaion  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  latter  north-east  to  the 
Bea  o(  Japan.  In  the  interior  there  are  said  to  be  33 
BIJMof  the  first,  28  of  the  second,  and  70  of  the  third 
^•nk.  Seul,  or  Kyung,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  in  a 
•ooewhat  central  position  near  the  west  coast,  on  the 
Hia-kang,  the  chief  river  of  the  interior.  After  a  north- 
l^ttterly  course  of  perhaps  150  miles  through  the  pro- 
*^  of  Kiung-ki,  this  river  forms  below  the  capital  an 
**'*iisive  delta  interspersed  with  many  rocky  and  wooded 
"'6te  collectively  known  as  the  Prince  Imperial  Archi- 
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Notwithstanding  its  great  natural  resources, 
country  is  generally  described  as  wretchedly  poor,  ti 
and  agriculture  in  a  very  primitive  state,  the  people 
rude  and  simple  manners.  A  census  taken  in  the  7 
1793  gave  a  population  of  over  7,340,000,  and  the  p 
sent  estimate  is  about  9,000,000.  The  broad  westc 
valleys  sloping  seawards  seem  to  be  thickly  peopled,  t 
east  side  far  less  so,  and  the  north  very  sparingly.  T 
wards  the  Chinese  frontier  an  artificial  wilderness  h 
been  created  by  the  Government  as  a  protection  again 
the  warlike  Manchunans,  and  for  this  purpose  four  Iaz| 
cities,  besides  many  villages,  are  said  to  have  been  ns 
to  the  groimd.  Hence  the  broad  zone  of  neutral  an 
uninhabited  land  traced  on  the  maps  between  Korea  an 
Shing-king  (liao-tung). 

Of  the  products  one  of  the  most  useful  is  hemp,  c 
which  several  varieties  are  cultivated  and  manufectuw 
into  a  strong  coarse  material  for  the  dress  of  the  love 
classes.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  foreign  trade,  bn 
ginseng  and  paper,  the  only  exported  articles,  are  eitifi 
smuggled  across  the  Chinese  frontier,  or  brought  to  tb 
fairs  held  at  stated  times  along  the  border  lands  undc 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  This  merchandise  is  ab 
taken  to  Cliina  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  suite  0 
the  embassy,  which  proceeds  every  year  to  Peking,  l^ 
Korean  paper,  made  of  cotton  and  the  inner  bark  of « 
species  of  mulberry,  is  very  strong,  and,  like  that  o\ 
Japan,  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

Tlie  peninsula  abounds  in  minerals,  such  as  goU 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coaL  But  the  State  reserves 
to  itself  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  miuea.  H^ 
natives  are  quite  as  skilful  as  the  Japanese  in  the  work- 
ing of  metals,  often  betraying  much  artistic  taste  in  the 
designs.  But  the  more  useful  arts  are  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.     Navigation  is  conducted  on  the  rivers  with 
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wts,  on  the  coast  with  Binall  SJid  crazy- 
Dokmg  jimks. 

Eegarding  the  political  institutions  and  the  details  of 
he  administration,  our  knowledge  is  extremely  limited, 
Ike  monarchy  ia  known  to  be  of  an  absolute  type, 
todelled  on  that  of  China,  But  besides  the  royal  family 
bore  are  privileged  classes  and  a,  hereditarj'  ariatocracy, 
1  institution  unknown  in  China.  Amongst  the  nobles 
tmniX  parties  have  been  formed,  of  which  the  State  is 
impelled  to  take  account.  Although  the  crown  is  here- 
Itaiy,  the  succession  often  gives  rise  to  contentions,  in 
hich  the  magnates  play  an  important  part 

Officials  are  said  to  be  mostly  appointed,  as  in  China, 
Iter  a  searching  investigation,  although  they  occasionally 
oqniiQ  office  by  purchase  or  the  roj'al  favour.  The 
igher  functionaries  have  almost  unlimited  control  over 
be  lives  and  property  of  those  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Ihe  penal  code  is  atrociously  cruel,  and  the  application 
f  the  bamboo  of  daily  occurrence  for  the  most  trivial 
flences. 

All  are  liable  to  military  service,  yet  there  is  no 
tending  army,  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  king  are  alone 
nititled  to  be  regarded  as  soldiers  in  the  ordinary  sense 
if  the  t«rm.  Discipline  and  tactics  are  of  course  un- 
known ;  but  the  rural  population,  who  are  bound  by  a 
Bit  of  viUanage  to  the  crown,  are  summoned  at  stated 
|ieriods  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  circles,  where  they  serve 
M  soldiers  or  armed  police.  Their  weapons  are  the  spear, 
^W  and  arrow,  and  matchlocks,  although  some  really 
|good  firearms  are  manufactured  in  the  capital.  The 
^guards  wear  helmets  and  breastplates,  and  in  war  long 
overcoats  so  tliickly  padded  with  cotton  as  to  be  proof 
sgaiast  sword-cuts  and  musket-shots,  but  not  against 
fte  rifle.  But  this  uniform  is  so  heavy  that  it  prevents 
•1  free  and  rapid  movements  of  the  troops.      A  large 


army  of  Koreans  would  be  almost  lielpless  iu   the  pit- !-  - 
sence  of  a  well-appointed  company  of  Europeone-  p' 

The  State  religion,  like  so  many  other  social  feaf''*  C' 
resembles  that  of  China.  Both  Buddhism  and  the  Usy^  | ' 
doctrines  are  widely  spread  amongst  the  penjilp,  whBs  4«  ■ 


f 

I  upper  classes  rest  satisfied  with  the  colourless  d«»1 
teacliings  of  Confucius.  The  Korean  knguage,  pwbiHl 
intermediate  between  the  Mongolo-Tatar  and  Japanese.  B 
written  with  a  true  alphabet  of  twenty -seven  lettets,  urf 
of  uncertain  origin.     But  this  alphabet  la  held  in  di^ 
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bU  the  lettered  classes  are  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
apliie  system.  By  this  meiiua  the  Chinese  and 
Us,  although  speaking  totally  distinct  languages,  are 
immunicate  their  thoughts  in  writing.  Thus  the 
or  man,  read  ofi'  aa  yen  by  the  former,  and  saram  by 
tter,  will  convey  to  both  alike  the  same  concept  of 
just  OS  all  Europeans,  however  they  may  pronounce 
attach  the  same  value  to  the  Arabic  ciphers, 
tercial  relations  between  Korea  and  Japan  have 
i  from  the  earliest  times,  and  have  recently  been 
kL 

China  Proper. 

most  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse 
jge,  beeides  the  Pei-ho,  Ktang-si,  and  other  smaller 
MBins,  China  proper  occupies  altogether  rather  more 
me-third  of  the  whole  empire.  But  this  smaller 
I  is  immeasurably  the  most  important  in  respect  of 
(lion,  products,  trade,  industries,  and  material  re- 
s  of  every  kind.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case, 
he  loss  of  all  the  other  great  divisions  would  not 
iablj  diminish  the  status  of  China  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  world.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
ET  ita  position  would  not  be  thereby  strengthened, 
les  the  resources  of  the  Central  Government  have 
itrained  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  keep 
er  an  unwieldy,  and,  to  some  extent,  an  incongru- 
ilitical  system,  the  vast  frontier  line  cf  which  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  at  all  pointe.  Were  this 
r  line  contracted  to  the  still  broad  limits  of  China 
,  the  gain  in  greater  concentration  alone  would  prob- 
lore  than  balance  the  loss  of  the  vast  sandy  waste.s 
igolia  and  the  bleak  upland  Tibetan  plateau. 
ithin  its  natural  limits  China  presents  the  form  of 
gular  circle,  the  landward  and  seaward  semicircles 
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of  which  are  about  equal  in  extent.  The  inner  cuve 
sweeping  round  from  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  runs  successively  along  the  borden  of 
the  conterminous  regions  of  Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongalii, 
Tibet,  Burma,  Siam,  and  Annam.  The  outer  curve  or 
coast  line  foUowa  the  Pacific  seaboard  through  its  eutiie 
course  along  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  China  Sea,  Fnkiec 
Strait,  the  Eastern  and  Yellow  Seas,  the  Gulfs  of  Pechili 
and  Liao-tung,  and  Korea  Bay. 

Excluding  the  great  islands  of  Hainan  and  Fonaosa. 
this  compact  mass  of  land  stretches  from  20°  to  42°  N, 
and  from  98°  to  122°  E.,  or  very  nearly  1400  mile 
both  ways,  ^\'ith  a  total  area  of  about  1,556,000  squ&ie 
miles,  From  the  Tibetan  plateau  the  surface  slopes 
uniformly  eastwards,  in  which  direction  all  the  mun 
streams  drain  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these  the  Vang-tse-kimg, 
traversing  all  the  central  provinces,  and  diriding  lie 
country  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  is  by  far  tha 
most  important  artery  of  trade,  and  affords  the  easiest 
means  of  access  to  the  interior.  Hence  this  line  iw 
been  followed  by  Cooper,  Margary,  Gill,  M'Carthy.  snd 
meet  of  the  intrepid  explorers  who  have  in  recent  yean 
traversed  the  land  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Burma  uid 
British  India  A  good  idea  of  its  general  features  my 
be  had  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  any  of  tbeee 
travellers.  Perhaps  the  moat  memorable  and  inBtruc- 
tive  journey,  notwithstanding  its  tragic  termination,  iros 
that  uudertakeu  in  1874  by  the  imfortunate  Augustas 
Margary-,  who  perished  almost  at  the  very  goal  of  to 
ambition. 

Lieutenant    Margary    followed    the    course    of 
Yang-tse   to   Hankow,  whence   he   started   in 
junk   on   4th   September   1874.       In    the    provTnce 
Hn-pe,   in    recent    times    more    than    once    wasted  by 
uarauders  and  the  Taiping  rebels,  the  level  tracts  akiug 
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I  of  the  river  were  planted  with  cotton  and 
ne.  Here  numeroiis  rafts  were  met,  aud  in  Lrafan 
oqaisitive  and  importunate  crowd  flocked  round  the 
iger,  who  was  the  first  European  visitor  to  that 
e.  Sound  about  Losfan  runs  a  crescent  of  dunes, 
ind  which  stretches  an  interminable  level  plain, 
ling  one  of  the  great  rice-fie!ds  of  the  empira 
On  20tli  September  the  expedition  reached  the  island 
Uhan-shan  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Lake  Tung- 
,  Here  the  turbid  Yang-tse  waa  succeeded  by  the 
r  water  of  the  shallow  lagoon,  across  which  a  favour- 
breeze  wafted  the  vessel  to  the  River  Yu-an.  At 
ifiien-tAng,  36  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
hitherto  bare  or  slimy  banks  gave  place  to  line  grassy 
ts  and  meadow  lands,  carefully- cultivated  fields  mostly 
ited  with  cotton,  stately  residences,  and  a  general 
eannce  of  prosperity.  Landing  at  Chang -te,  the 
«ller  crossed  over  to  Tao-yuan-hsien,  a  large  and 
nailing  city,  formerly  a  chief  centre  of  the  earthenware 
ifitry.  ■  From  this  town  the  pottery  is  sent  in  large 
atitiea  to  Chen-chu-fu,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
most  unruly  aud  turbulent  place  in  the  province, 
ond  Tao-yuau-lisien  a  picturesque  liighlami  region 
reached,  where  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the  hiUs  were 
bed  with  pines,  aged  oaks,  and  palms.  The  stream 
'  flowed  in  a  narrow  bed  between  bold  and  sheer 
ty  walls,  while  higher  up  the  channel  was  obstructed 
ledges,  forming  dangerous  rapids. 
At  Chen-chi-hsien  the  river  describes  a  great  curve, 
eping  for  60  miles  southwards  and  the  same  distance 
iwarda,  after  which  it  i^ain  resumes  its  normal 
terly  course.  On  27th  October  Margary  reached 
lO-yuan-fu,  a  city  enclosed  by  grand  rocky  heights. 
8  ended  the  wearisome  journey  by  water,  during 
oh  he  was  so  ill  that  he  lay  nearly  the  whole  time 
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prostrate  on  his  couch.  Nevertheless  he  at  once  resumed 
the  land  journey  in  a  palanquin,  and  soon  after  recovered 
his  wonted  health.  At  Ching-ping-hsien  coal  fix)m  the 
neighbouring  pits  was  seen  exposed  for  sala  As  the 
capital  of  the  province  was  neared,  the  towns  became 
larger  and  the  villages  more  numerous,  while  the  culti- 
vated tracts,  chiefly  under  rice  and  tobacco,  covered 
continually  wider  spaces.  Beyond  Kwei-ting-hsien  the 
route  lay  mostly  through  narrow  gorges,  the  grassy  hills 
approaching  so  near  that  little  room  was  left  for  tillage. 
Yet  the  road  was  here  lined  on  both  sides  by  clo8e  quick- 
set hedges.  On  5th  November  the  traveller  entered 
Kwei-yang,  capital  of  Kwei-chow,  which  lies  in  a  rolling 
plain  planted  with  trees  and  encircled  by  hills.  These 
hills  are  mostly  isolated  and  clothed  with  a  rich  v^ta- 
tion  to  their  summits,  which  consist  of  level  black  rocks 
mostly  cro\vned  with  splendid  temples.  At  the  end  of 
the  highway,  and  facing  the  city,  stand  a  number  of 
remarkable  white  marble  triumphal  arches,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  devoted  women. 

Beyond  this  place  stretched  spacious  arable  plains, 
now  overgrown  with  tall  grasses,  but  still  betraying  many 
signs  of  former  cultivation.  The  valleys  extend  mostly 
in  the  direction  from  west  to  east,  wild  flowers  fringed 
the  road-side,  and  in  the  hedges  the  wild  tea  plant  was 
in  full  bloom.  Very  remarkable  are  the  numerous 
isolated  hills  which  rise  to  an  average  height  of  about 
300  feet,  in  the  Kwei-yang  plain,  in  the  districts  beyond 
Ching-chi-hsien  and  away  to  the  south.  Kwei-chow, 
usually  described  as  an  inaccessible  highland  region, 
Margary  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  diversified  with 
many  smiling  plains,  while  the  route  lay  chiefly  ovei 
grassy  hills  and  tracts  of  rolling  steppe  all  the  way 
to  Hang-tai. 

Here  he  at  last   entered   a  really   highland  region 
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where  the  road  was  often  extremely  precipitous,  winding 
its  way  over  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  and 
upwards.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  River  Metou 
marks  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  the  wild  Miao-tse 
and  Chtmg-chia  tribes.  Farther  west  the  land  under 
tillage  becomes  more  extensive,  the  villages  grow  more 
uumerous,  and  a  limited  trade  ia  done  in  oranges  and 
otlier  local  produce.  The  climat«  of  Yuunan  is  colder 
than  that  of  Kwei-chow,  wliere  the  dwellings  are  not 
calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  severe  winters. 

On  20th  November  the  Yunnan  pass  was  crossed, 
and  the  expedition  reached  the  first  frontier  town  of 
Yunnan.  Between  Yunnan-fu,  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  Irawady  valley.  North  Burma,  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  route  offer  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
local  trade.  The  whole  of  Yunnan  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  an  extremely  rugged  character.  From  the 
capital  to  Ehamo  in  Burma  the  track  lies  over  ranges 
rising  to  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the  plain,  which  is 
itself  about '  the  same  height  above  sea-level.  The 
country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  even  the  valleys  are  but 
partially  cultivated.  Here  opium  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  one-third  of  all  the  crops  apparently 
consisting  of  poppies.  The  natives  are  generally  poor 
and  wretchedly  housed.  The  so-called  "lekin,"  or 
stations,  seem  to  be  the  most  flourishing  establishments. 
They  are  met  everywhere,  and  are  constantly  used  as 
residences,  being  usually  the  best  and  cleanest  places  in 
the  towns.' 

'  Fresh  pnrticnkrt  telnting  to  MargHry's  death  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Bev.  H.  Saltan  and  J.  W.  Stevenson,  who  have  recentlj  travelled 
from  Banna  to  Yunnan  in  company  with  a  caravan  conveying  goods  to 
the  Shan  country.  After  the  murder  it  appears  tliat  a  procknution  was 
umed^  which  has  made  travelling  in  tlio  interior  ol  China  much  lafeT 
than  it  had  over  been  before.  At  Talifu  they  wore  well  rucrived  by  the 
natives,  wlio  were  all  eager  to  know  when  the  Englia'i  were  coming  to 
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As  was  the  region  traversed  hj  Maigaiy,  so  is  Gbina 
generally — a   land   almost   everywhere    pi^esenting  the 
most  violent  contrasts  both  physical  and  social,  amidst 
an  all-prevailing  and  undefinable  sense  of  monotonous 
onif ormity.     We  feel  that  this  is  still  the  home  of  the 
children  of  Han,  a  land  of  wealth  and  want,  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  vicissitudes  in  the  midst  of  an  etenul 
stability,  devastated  by  sudden  outbursts  of  nature's  pentr 
up  forces  or  by  the  still  more  terrible  display  of  human 
passion,  but   ever    rising    with   fresh   youth   from  the 
desolation  of  its  ruined  cities  and  wasted  plains. 

This  surprising  vitality  is  due  partly  to  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  the  soil,  partly  to  the  character  of 
the  people.  Not  only  is  the  "  Chinese  Mesopotamia'' 
the  richest  granary  in  the  world,  but  its  productiveness 
is  enhanced  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  laborious  and  patient 
race.  Wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  pulse,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  northern  provinces,  where  cold  winters  are 
succeeded  by  hot  siunmers.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane, 
pepper,  betel,  spices,  tropical  fruits,  and  especially  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  of  food,  are  mainly  cultivated  in  the 
central  provinces,  where  the  heats  are  excessive  and  the 
cold  seasons  accompanied  by  storms  and  a  heavy  rainfall* 
The  chief  rice -gi'o wing  tracts  form  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  scat  of  the  densest  population,  and  the  focufl 
of  commercial  life. 

The  western  hills,  or  rather  their  western  slopes,  are 
one  of  the  few  regions  where  the  valuable  medicinal 
rhubarb  plant  is  indigenous,  and  here  also  the  opiniQ" 
producing  poppy  is  largely  grown.     The   taste  for  this 

open  up  the  tmde  with  the  coast.  The  farthest  point  reached  ^^ 
Laowatan  within  two  days*  journey  of  the  Yang-tse,  828  miles  ft«* 
Bhamo  and  1756  from  Shanghai  The  journey,  which  took  58  ^P 
altogether,  lay  mostly  through  pleasant  scenery  and  amid  a  fiiendl)« 
hospitable  people. 
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narcotic  is  said  to  have  been  luikiiown  in  Cliina  during 
former  times,  although  doubtless  some  other  drugs  must 
have  been  used.  During  recent  times  the  consumption 
has  increased  to  a  large  extent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  provinces.  One-fourth  of  the  people  are  now  said 
to  be  opium -smokers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  is 
now  monopolised  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
even  appears  to  encourage  its  growth.  The  home-grown 
article  comes  chiefly  from  Mongolia  and  North  Man- 
churia, and  although  some  more  southern  provinces  have 
of  late  yeaiB  begun  to  take  part  in  its  cultivation,  still 
the  local  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  demand.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  from  India  for  the  use  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  Indian  Government  levies  high  taxes 
on  the  exportation  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,000  to 
£7,000,000  annually.  This  taxation  has  been  much 
discussed  lately,  but  it  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as 
the  taxation  levied  by  other  Governments  on  spirits,  and 
in  principle  it  is  defended  as  rendering  dear  an  article 
which,  if  consumed  temperately,  may  be  harmless,  but  if 
consumed  to  excess  will  be  injurious. 

It  ia  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
general  deficiency  of  timber,  the  Chinese  peasantry  care- 
fully clear  the  land  of  all  its  bush  and  forest  growths. 
Although  the  great  demand  for  wood  and  the  want  of 
more  apace  for  tillage  may  elsewhere  account  for  this 
practice,  such  motives  cannot  explain  the  systematic 
burning  of  the  hilly  woodlands,  more  esjiecially  that  the 
ground  is  not  needed  for  stock-breeding,  an  occupation 
very  little  pursued  in  Cliina.  The  Abb^  DaWd  attributes 
iJiis  reckless  destruction  to  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  the  tiger  and  panther,  whicli  still  infest 
many  provinces.  Cut  whatever  the  cause,  the  conse- 
quences are  most  disastrous,  leading  to  denudation  of 
the  surface  soil  in  the  uplands,  and  to  coustantly-increas- 
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ing  inundations  in  the  lowlands.     Unless  the  process  be 
checked,  it  must  ultimately  reduce  some  of  the  richest 
lands  to  deserts,  and  bring  about  a  state  of  things  similar 
to  that  of  Persia  and  parts  of  Central  Italy,  where  the 
disappearance  of  forests  on  the  uplands  has  been  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  agriculture  on  the  lowlands. 

A  chief  source  of  national  wealth  is  the  production  of 
raw  silk,  which  forms  a  staple  of  trade  in  a  country  where 
sericulture  has  firom  time  immemorial  been  indigenous. 
At  Shanghai  silk  ranks  with  tea  and  cotton  as  a  staple 
export,  while  in  Canton  it  takes  the  first  place. 

But  next  to  agriculture  the  main  resource  of  China 
lies  in  the  ground  itself,  which  harbours  supplies  of  ores 
and  coal  sufficient  some  day  to  revolutionise  the  trade  of 
the  world.  Although  coal  has  long  been  used  as  an 
article  of  fuel,  the  attention  of  Europeans  has  but  recently 
been  directed  to  the  vast  coal  measures  of  the  great  river 
basins.  Some  of  the  more  important  mines  had  already 
been  visited  by  Kingsmill,  Pumpelly,  David,  and  other 
intelligent  explorers.  But  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  China's  carboniferous  deposits  we  are  indebted  mainly 
to  Baron  von  Richthofen.  South  of  the  crystalline 
Peling  (Tsin-ling-shan),  over  11,000  feet  high,  which 
with  the  Funiu-shan  forms  the  eastern  extension  of  the  . 
Kuen-lun  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse  valleys, 
the  measures,  although  less  important  than  on  the  north- 
ern side,  are  still  far  from  inconsiderable.     The  super- 

• 

ficial  area  of  the  vast  coal  basin  in  Se-chuen  alone  is 
estimated  by  Eichthofen  at  100,000  square  miles.    This 
basin  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ranges,  and  the 
deep  channels  .excavated  by  the  affluents  of  the  Yang-^ 
everywhere  show  the  fossil  cropping  out,  while  the  v!OX^' 
ing  of  the  mines  is  facilitated  by  the  streams  theinsel'^^ 
which  are  navigable  to  the  limits  of  the  basin.     Here  ^ 
quality  varies,  the  good  bituminous  beds  of  the  north 
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west  being  elsewhere  replaced  by  moderately  good  anthra- 
cites. Large  deposits  of  excellent  anthracite  also  occur 
in  Yunnan,  here  associated  with  rich  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
and  lead  ores. 

But  the  old  and  true  carboniferous  formations  lie  in 
the  more  central  province  of  Hunan,  which  basin  may 
be  compared  with  the  rich  Pennsylvanian  deposits.  It 
has  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  stretching  along  both 
banks  of  the  Tse-kiang  (Lo-kiang)  as  far  as  Siang-tang, 
and  contains  excellent  anthracite  in  the  south,  and 
bitimiinous  coal  in  the  north. 

But  in  the  northern  provinces  are  found  the  most 
extensive  and  richest  measures,  spreading  over  25  degrees 
of  the  meridian  from  the  western  deserts  to  the  Yellow 
Sea.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  old  carboniferous 
formations,  and  iron  ores  also  abound  in  Shan-si,  a  chief 
centre  of  these  deposits.  Not  only  are  the  coal-fields 
extremely  rich,  but  they  might  be  worked  imder  more 
favourable  conditions  than  perhaps  any  others  in  the 
world.  The  exceptionally  thick  seams  are  mostly  hori- 
zontal, spreading  over  a  vast  plateau  32,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  limestone  founda- 
tion. This  plateau  of  Tal-hal-shan  rises  from  2000  to 
3000  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  and  in  many 
places  the  seams  have  been  denuded  by  the  watercourses 
right  down  to  the  lower  limestones.  Here  the  anthracite 
is  of  the  best  quality,  very  thick  and  pure.  Honan  and 
£[an-su  bordering  on  Shen-si  are  less  rich  in  coal-fields, 
which,  however,  are  also  found  in  Pechili  Here  the 
Government  is  now  about  to  utilise  the  vast  coal,  copper, 
and  iron  deposits  north  and  west  of  Tien-tsiin,  which  were 
surveyed  by  Henderson  a  few  years  ago.  The  coal  of 
this  district  is  of  prime  qusdity. 
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Islands — Hainan,  Formosa. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  is  enclosed  on  the  esst  by  & 
peninsula  projecting  southwards,  and  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  channel  from  the  mountainous  but  unhealthy 
island  of  Hainan.  The  interior,  which  contains  produc- 
tive gold-mines  and  valuable  timbers,  has  been  but 
slightly  explored,  being  still  mostly  held  by  independent 
wild  tribes.  The  Chinese  hold  possession  of  the  coast 
only,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  large  seaport  of 
Kien-chow.  The  island,  which  seems  to  culminate  with 
the  snowy  Ta-uchi-shan,  has  an  area  of  over  16,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

Farther  north  lies  the  great  island  of  Taiwan  or 
Formosa,  separated  from  Fu-kien  by  the  broad  Fu-kien  . 
or  Formosa  strait.  The  west  coast  alone  belongs  to 
China,  the  east  and  the  interior  being  still  occupied  by 
unconquered  hill  tribes,  who  are,  however,  being  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  by  the  Chinese  settlers  from  the 
west. 

Formosa — that  is,  the  "Beautiful" — ^received this  name 
from  the  early  Spanish  navigators,  struck  by  the  charm- 
ing fispect  of  its  magnificent  wooded  heights,     A  volcanic 
range    witli    long    extinct    craters    crosses    the  interior. 
merging  westward  in  an  extensive  fertile  plain  watered 
by  numerous  limpid  streams.     This  inviting  region  has 
attracted  many  industrious  colonists  from  Fu-kien,  who 
have  brought  most  of  the  land  under  cultivation.    Bnt 
the  eastern  districts,  where  the  hills  reach  down  to  tb^ 
coast,  afford  little  room  for  tillage,  and  have  consequently 
been  left  to  the  wild  native  tribes  of  Malay  stock.    I^ 
the  central   range    the    culminating    points   are   Mou^^ 
Morrison  (10,800  feet).  Mount  Sylvia  (11,300),  Ta-sha^ 
(12,000  ?),  and  an  unnamed  peak  near  SyMa  (12,800)^ 

A  trip  along  the  west  coast  presents  a  panorama  C7^ 
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the  loveliest  aceneiy  imaginable.  Above  the  highly- 
cultivated  lowlands,  the  advanced  ridges  rise  to  a  height 
of  5000  feet  beyond  wliiuli   the  horizon  is  bounded  by 


the  ceoti-al  rajige  with  u  iiii;aii  i^kvuUuu  ot  10,000  feet 
The  outlines  of  these  higlJanda  are  as  fantastic  as  they 
are  beautifiU,  domes  and  slender  towers,  curious  jagged 
clitfe  and  eteep  rocky  ramparts  towering  everjTvhere  above 
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the  soft  grassy  slopes,  and  sending  down  mounts 
torrents,  which  merge  lower  down  in  sparkling  silveij 
streams.  Here  and  there  the  brighter  hues  are  toned 
by  the  darker  shadows  of  the  native  hamlets  clustering 
in  the  rocky  gorges.  These  villages  are  grouped  in  two 
classes,  the  independent  and  the  "  Peppohoan,"  which 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Chinese,  intermany 
with  them  and  adopt  their  customs,  while  retaining  their 
owTi  Malay  speech.  These  subject  tribes  serve  to  pro- 
mote intercourse  with  the  independent  natives  of  the 
interior.  They  are  a  people  of  much  promise,  amongst 
whom  Christianity  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 

The  wild  tribes  tattoo  the  face,  and,  according  to 
Captain  Box,  construct  elegant  huts  of  bamboo  and  palm 
leaves.  Over  the  doorway  are  often  suspended,  as 
trophies,  the  skulls  of  wild  boars,  deer,  and  apes,  and  a 
more  than  usually  vainglorious  savage  made  a  display  of 
a  tuft  of  six  pigtails  detached  with  his  own  hand  from 
the  heads  of  his  Chinese  victims. 

Amongst  the  natural  products  of  Formosa,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  rolled  into  one, 
are  sulphur,  petroleum,  coal,  and  camphor. 

The  whole  eastern  seaboard  of  Asia  is  fringed  by  a 
rampart  of  islands,  and  insular  groups  stretching  from 
Kamchatka  in  a  series  of  graceful  curves  southwards  to 
the  Philippines.  Tlie  Kuriles  and  Japan  are  followed  by 
Linshoten  and  Liu-kiu,  reaching  to  Formosa,  beyond 
which  the  Bashi  and  Babuyan  groups  complete  the  chain 
to  Luzon.  These  islands  have  been  compared  to  a  line 
of  fortifications,  and  the  comparison  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Amoy  the  Chinese  sea- 
ports are  completely  sheltered  by  them  from  the  typhoons 
which  elsewhere  sweep  the  Eastern  seas.  Arrested  by  the 
rocky  barrier  of  Formosa,  these  terrific  tornadoes  are 
diverted  to  the  southern  seaboard,  where  they  often  spend 
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their  fury  on  the  exposed  rocks  of   Hong-Kong  and 
Hif  acao. 

Macao  — Hong-Koiuf, 

These  two  islets,  at  the  eastern  and  western  entrance 

of    the    Canton    River,    symbolise    the   setting   star   of 

TiUsitania  and  the  rising  sun  of  England  in  the  Eastern 

waters.     Macao,  for  ever  associated  with  the  names  of 

Camoens  and  Xavier,  is  all  that  now  remains  in  these 

regions  to  the  Portuguese,  who  first  revealed  to  the  West 

the   water  highway  of  the  Eastern  world,   and  whose 

influence  was  at  one  time  paramount  from  Mozambique 

to  Japan.     And  even  for  this  rock  and  decayed  seaport 

with  the  high-sounding  name  of  Cidade  do  Santo  Nome 

de  Dios  de  Macao,  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  £150 

to  the  imperial  exchequer ;  for  the  Chinese  Government 

has  never  acknowledged  the  absolute  right  of  Portugal  to 

the  possession  of  this  little  tongue  of  land  at  the  southern 

extremity  of  the  Si-kiang  delta.     In  a  space  of  about  1 2 

square  miles  there  is  here  massed  a  population  of  about 

60,000,  including  5000  Eurasians.      But  the  monopoly 

of  the  trade  with  Europe  enjoyed  by  Macao  for  three 

centuries  disappeared  with  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 

Free  Ports,  and  the  traflSc  in  slaves,  disguised  under  the 

name  of  Coolie  emigration  to  Peru  and  the  West  Indies, 

was  finally  suppressed  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 

1874.     Since  then  Macao  has  continued  to  decline,  and 

it  is  now  chiefly  noted  for  its  gambling -houses.     The 

sea-going    vessels    that  formerly    crowded    its    spacious 

harbour  now  either  pass  up  the  river  to  Whampoa  for 

Canton,  or  else  cross  over  to  Victoria  on  the  north  side 

of  Hong-Kong. 

This  barren  granite  and  basalt  mass,  some  36  square 
miles  in  extent,  had  a  population  of  about  2000  when  it 
was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1841.     Now  it  is  one  of 

2  0 


Um  giMt  mirti  rf  I 
ioekjtii*,  anatialt,  a  jttAj  taaaag^  of  4,000,00( 
egAaagM  tiimdj  exeaeding  £13,OO0J>00I  She' 
Uuid  ii  dotted  over  witli  higs  liTli^n,  nbotliiB  ' 
jmUio  btiildiiigB,  bowning  bittlawit^  and  it 
cnnrdad  with  ■  motley  popolatiaB  of  260^00  CI 
Hindiu,  Bnrmese,  Hdaya,  PdynenuHt  Ennfieai 
AmeriBMiB.  Fonuerlj  a  veiy  nahealthy  plan,  Yi 
hai  by  a  proper  system  of  dninage  beooma  a  miit 
for  the  Eogliah  reaidenta  in  China.  But  it  liea  in 
nmtely  within  the  limita  of  the  qyolonea,  daring  a 
which  in  1874  over  1000  honaaa  wan  blown  don 
large  Toesela  and  several  hundred  jmika  wreaked 
many  tbcnuaud  lives  destroyed. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  Crown  colony,  administered 
governor  and  lefrialative  connciL  In  1881  Uiis 
voted  30,000  dollars  for  an  observatory  and  time>I 
warn  shipping  against  approaching  storms. 


5.  Climate  :  Prevailing  DrynetB — ^ippe  iSfonw 

The  climatic  conditions  are  essentially  difiert 
Central  and  East  Asia.  Considerable  tmiformi^  pi 
on  tlie  lofty  Tibetan  plateaa  and  the  leaa  elevated 
uf  Moi^olia,  where  the  prevailing  features  ore 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  combined  with  excessivi 
ness.  But  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tee  basins, 
exposed  to  the  soft  moisture-bearing  winds  firoi 
Pficific,  enjoy  a  far  more  equable  temperature, 
the  winters  are  doubtless  severe  in  the  noitl 
summers  hot  in  the  south ;  but  there  are  nowher 
extreme  vicissitudes  as  are  characteristic  of  strictl; 
tinental  climates,  while  there  is  nearly  eveiywl 
fiufltcient  rainfall 
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At  the  same  tiine  the  copious  rains  would  appear  to 
extend  much  farther  inland  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
embracing  not  only  the  region  of  the  "  Cross  Eidges  "  on 
the  Tibeto- Chinese  frontier,  but  even  the  Ala-shan. high- 
lands of  South-East  Mongolia.  Here  Prejevalsky  was 
more  than  once  overtaken  by  tremendous  downpours  of 
quite  a  tropical  character.  On  one  occasion  he  tells  us 
**  the  rainfall  was  so  great  that  streams  formed  in  every 
cleft  and  gorge,  even  falling  from  the  precipitous  clifi's, 
and  imiting  in  the  principal  ravine,  where  our  tent  hap- 
pened to  be  pitched,  descended  in  an  impetuous  torrent 
with  terriHc  roar  and  speed.  Dull  echoes  high  up  in 
the  moimtains  warned  us  of  its  approach,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  deep  bed  of  our  ravine  was  inundated  with 
a  turbid  coffee-coloured  stream  carrying  with  it  rocks 
and  heaps  of  smaller  fragments,  while  it  dashed  with 
such  violence  against  the  sides  that  the  very  ground 
trembled  as  though  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Above  the  roar  of  the  waters  we  could  hear  the  clash 
of  great  boulders  as  they  met  in  their  headlong 
course."  ^ 

This  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  in  a  district 
usually  included  within  the  rainless  zone  of  the  GrobL 
But  the  explanation  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  ranges  and  East  Tibetan  "  Cross  Eidges,"  which 
run  south  and  north,  or  south-east  and  north-west,  thus 
giving  free  access  to  the  rain-douds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  China  Sea  far  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent This  orographic  disposition  also  serves  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  large  rivers  which  here 
take  their  rise,  and  which  have  in  the  course  of  ages  cut 
up  the  East  Tibetan  plateau  into  so  many  independent 
watercoursea  The  mountains  which  are  not  upheavals, 
but  the  result  of  fluvial  action,  grew,  so  to  say,  hand  in 

^  Mongolia,  ii  p.  264. 
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hand  with  the  rainfall,  resulting  in  an  intricate  h^hhnd 
river  system  elsewhere  unparalleled. 

Farther  west  such  is  the  extreme  dryness,  that  for 
months  together  not  a  single  snowflake  \rill  fall  on  the 
elevated  Tibetan  plateau.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  (b 
snow-line  descends  much  lower  on  the  sonihem  than  OD 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  Foisy& 
found  the  Cayley  Pass  quite  free  at  an  elevation  of  over 
19,000  feet  Owing  to  this  absence  of  moisture  the 
passes  between  Kashmir  and  Yarkand  are  open  throng 
out  the  year,  and  some  of  the  more  difficidt  passes  are 
elsewhere  lined  with  the  withered  or  mmnmified  bodies 
of  yaks,  horses,  or  sheep,  which  dry  up  where  they  fall 
without  passing  through  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
But  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  snow  the  cold  is  not 
the  less  intense,  and  this,  combined  with  the  ''  mountain 
sickness,**  produced  by  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
causes  great  sufferings  to  travellers  and  animals  in  winter. 
Even  in  summer  the  streams  often  freeze. 

In  the  Tarim  basin  and  West  Mongolia  the  air  i^ 
also  extremely  dry.  Here  there  is  scarcely  any  spriug. 
intenselv  cold  and  late  'winters  bein<j  followed  almost 
immediately  by  equally  intense  heat,  when  the  glass  rises 
even  in  April  to  93°  F.  in  the  shade  (Prejevalsh/j. 

In  East  Mongolia  the  spring  is  also  cut  up  by  late 
frosts,  lasting  even  into  May,  when  still  water  sometime^ 
freezes  an  inch  thick  during  the  night.  Here  the  suddeu 
changes  of  temperature  are  very  trjang,  and  north- 
westerly gales  prevail  for  weeks  together,  obscuring  the 
Bun*s  rays  and  filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand  niix^^ 
with  fine  particles  of  salt  from  the  saline  marshes.  Stepp 
storms  rage  at  times  with  great  violence,  "  during  which 
even  the  camels  accustomed  to  the  desert  would  turn  their 
backs  to  the  storm  and  wait  till  its  fury  had  abated."^ 

^  Prejeyalsky,  M<mgoliaf  i.  p.  119. 
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^^e  dimate  of  Korea  is  healthy,  although  severe  in 
V^'^rth,  while  resembling  that  of  Japan  in  the  south. 

^ter,  however,  snow  and  ice  are  common  every- 
^^  Korea  being  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
7**  tain&ll  is  veiy  heavy  and  the  vegetation  correspond- 
^^^  vigorous. 

Owing  to  the  steady  trade-winds  from  the  Bay  of 
BoDgal  and  the  monsoons  from  the  Pacific,  China  proper 
^JB  both  a  more  copious  rainfall^  and  more  regular 
Mflons  than  Central  Europe.  Although  it  lies  much 
ittther  south,  reaching  from  about  40°  N.  into  the  tropi- 
ca zone,  the  mean  temperature  of  both  regions  differs 
fart  slightly.  China,  however,  is  at  once  colder  and 
liotter  than  Europe.  The  dreaded  typhoons  visiting  the 
Kastem  seaboard  are  produced  by  the  conflict  of  the 
wntli -westerly  and  south-easterly  trade -winds  which 
meet  in  the  Pacific  not  far  from  the  coast.  The  word 
^fjboon,  which  has  nothing  more  than  a  curious  coinci- 
dence in  sound  and  meaning  with  the  Greek  Tv<f>£v, 
18  derived  either  from  the  Chinese  ta-fung  =  great  wind,  or 
much  more  probably  from  the  Formosan  tai-fung,  thus 
quaintly  described  in  the  Tai-wan-fu'chih,  or  native 
ttmals  of  Formosa — "The  winds  of  our  sea  are  very 
different  from  those  of  other  seas.  A  fierce  storm,  which 
lere  blows,  is  called  keu;  but  greater  strength  is  possessed 
V  the  tai.  The  keu  lises  suddenly,  as  it  also  ceases 
suddenly,  while  the  tai  rages  ceaselessly  day  and  night 
lie  keu  blows  in  the  season  between  February  and  May, 
fte  tai  from  June  to  September ;  in  September  follows 
fte  north  wind  (north-east  monsoon).  .  .  .  The  tai  is 
^accompanied  by  strong  rain,  uproots  trees,  blows  down 
l>rick  walls,  unroofs  houses,  and  rends  rocks.  Ships  at 
^chor  are  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  as  soon  as  thunder  is 

^  Hesn  rainfall  on  east  coast,  40  inches ;  at  Canton,  50 ;  at  Shanghai, 
*2 ;  at  Peking,  25. 
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heard  the  stonn  is  over.  When  the  norfli  wind  rises  in 
the  seventh  month,  a  tai-fwng  is  very  likely  at  hand 
To  recognise  a  true  tai  we  must  observe  its  courae.  For 
the  tai  is  a  storm  which  blows  IBrom  every  quaiter,  and 
all  the  tai  winds  follow  this  law ;  but  an  ordinary  stoim 
rages  iq  one  and  the  same  direction." 

The  form  "  tai-fung  "  and  the  description  here  ^^ 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tenn  typhooa, 
which  was  first  used  by  Pinto  (1560),  who  derives  it  noi  ] 
&om  the  Greek  but  from  the  Chinese. 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :  Rhubarb  and  Oinseng — The  Yd, 

Wild  Camel,  Birds  of  Passagt, 

The  great  elevation  of  Central  and  West  Tibet  is 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  here 
represented  chiefly  by  a  few  poplars  and  hardy  fruit 
trees,  in  some  places  found  at  elevations  of  12,000  and 
13,000  feet.  At  these  heights  the  breezy  plateaux  are 
often  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  strong  and  sharp  enough 
to  pierce  the  boots  of  travellers  and  the  hoofs  of  pack 
animals.  Barley  grows  in  sheltered  spots  as  high  ^ 
15,000  feet,  and  many  of  the  less  exposed  plains  are 
covered  with  rich  pasturage.  Forests  abound  in  the  weD- 
watered  valleys  of  South-East  Tibet,  where  a  variety  of 
tlie  holly  rivals  the  conifers  in  height,  while  far  surpass- 
ing them  in  tlie  richness  of  its  foliage. 

Equally  rich  in  timber  is  the  highland  region  between 
Knlja  and  the  Tarim  basin,  where  the  spruce,  laic^' 
poplar,  birch,  apple,  and  apricot,  are  varied  with  ^ 
undergrowth  of  hawthorn,  woodbine,  brier,  and  wil*^ 
hop.  The  poplar,  aspen,  peach,  willow,  birch,  ai)' 
some  other  trees,  also  flourish  on  the  uplands  of  Eastern 
IVIongolia,  But  in  the  Ala-shan  and  Kuku-nor  district 
the  scanty  vegetation  is  represented  chiefly   by  a  fe^ 
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t^*^  elmSy  clumps  of  acacia,  two  or  three  species  of 
^^^9  and  some  flowering  grasses.  Even  in  the  neigh- 
^/^ijig  province  of  Kansn,  notwithstanding  its  rich  and 
^^^  flora,  forests  occur  only  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
^  ^uthem  ranges.  Here  die  red  birch,  mountain  ash, 
?^^^,  poplar,  willow,  and  arboreous  juniper,  growing  to  a 
J^kt  of  20  feet,  are  interspersed  with  the  wild  rose, 
"•^beny,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant,  and  other  shrubs. 

Indigenous  in  these  regions  is  the  medicinal  rhubarb, 
*he  Shara-moto  or  "  yellow  tree  "  of  the  Mongolians,  which 
9t>ws  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  a  stalk  nearly  2  inches 
^i^tk,  and  leaves  3  feet  by  2.  This  useful  plant,  which 
18  found  as  high  as  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  sent 
down  the  Hoang-ho  for  Peking  and  lien-tsin,  where  it  is 
th^ped  for  Europe.^ 

Owing  to  its  copious  rainfall,  Korea  possesses  an 
ilmndant  vegetation,  including  rice,  millet,  maize,  and 
other  cereals,  which  are  largely  cultivated.  Tobacco, 
Bpples,  pears,  apricots,  pomegranates,  hemp,  and  cotton,  also 
ftmiish  here.  Of  great  commercial  importance  is  Gin- 
Mug,  a  species  of  pannax,  which  is  raised  from  the  seed 
wwn  under  sheds  covered  with  pine  bark.  The  roots 
amve  at  maturity  in  five  years,  and  are  then  collected 
^  dried  for  the  China  market.  Although  less  esteemed 
than  tiiat  of  Manchuria,  the  Korean  variety  fetches  in 
Peking  fix)m  £3  to  £4  per  pound. 

The  Chinese  flora  is  extremely  rich.  Forests,  in  the 
^lopean  sense,  are  rare ;  but  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs, 
*Dd  especially  resinous  plants,  are  found  in  great  variety. 
^KKjeeding  southwards,  the  transition  is  very  gradual  from 
theManchurian  to  the  tropical  flora  of  Indo-China.  Hence 

^DnriDg  luB  last  expedition  (1880)  to  Tibet,  Prejevalsky  found  the 
«nbttb  in  the  district  beyond  Gomi,  on  the  Upper  Hoang-ho,  growing  to 
'coloaud  size.  One  root  taken  by  him  **  measured  16  inches  in  length, 
12  in  breadth,  and  7  in  thickness,  and  weighed  26  lbs. " 
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in  some  of  the  central   districts  there  is  a  remarkaUe 
intermingling  of  species  belonging  to  different  zones,  the 
bamboo  flourishing  by  the  side  of  the  oak,  while  wheat 
and  maize  crops  are  interspersed  with  paddy  fields,  sogir  j 
and  cotton  plantations.     In  general  the  cultivated  species 
are  everywhere  encroaching  on  the  wild  flora,  and  in  many 
lUstricts  little  is  seen  except  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  the  poppy,  mulberry,  rice,  the  bamboo,  and  tea 
plant    The  three  last  named  are  of  vast  economic  import- 
ance,  rice    supplying    the    staple   food    of  hundreds  of 
millions,  the  bamboo  yielding  the  chief  material  for  the 
construction  of  their  houses  and  furniture,  while  tea,  fonn- 
ing  their  national  beverage,  is  now  also  exported  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  to  England,  Eussia,  and  America. 

Notwithstanding  its  scanty  vegetation,  Tibet,  which 
by  some  naturalists  is  regarded  as  a  chief  centre  of  evolu- 
tion for  animal  life,  possesses  a  fauna  of  extraordinary 
richness.  In  the  west,  Nain  Singh  met  the  antelope  in 
herds  of  as  many  as  two  thousand  bounding  over  the 
plains.  Here  the  yak,  gazelle,  wild  goat,  various  species 
of  sheep,  wild  ass,  fox,  jackal,  wild  dog,  white  wolf,  and 
even  a  white  bear,  resembling  the  polar  bear  in  appear- 
ance, are  amongst  the  most  characteristic  animals.  But  the 
a^^fauna  is  poor,  chiefly  comprising  the  eagle,  Milture, 
raven,  but  no  singing  birds.  In  East  Tibet  numerous 
herds  of  buflaloes  are  preyed  upon  by  the  wolf  and 
panther.  The  nnisk-deer  is  found  as  high  as  8500  feet, 
while  the  monkey  and  squirrel  here  form  the  transition  to 
the  Indian  fauna.  Amongst  the  birds  are  the  pheasant 
and  lark,  wliich  latter  soars  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet 

The  Tibetans  have  domesticated  the  yak,  sheep,  au^ 
liorse,  as  beasts  of  burden.     The  sheep  carries  loads  of  2« 
to  30  lbs.  over  the  highest  passes,  and  from  the  yak  ac*-^ 
Indian    zebu,   the   dzo,   a   useful   cross-breed,    has  be*^^ 
obtained,  which  however  reverts  after  the  fourth  geiier*^ 
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tion  to  the  original  types.  There  is  a  formidable  species 
of  watch-dog,  which  degenerates  in  India,  but  has  been 
acclimatised  in  England.  But  of  all  the  animals  the  most 
valuable  is  the  goat^  whose  soft  down  (pashm),  growing 
under  the  outer  coating,  supplies  the  material  for  the  finest 
Kashmir  shawls. 

Amongst  the  wild  animals  of  the  Tarim  basin  and 
South  Mongolia  are  the  wild  boar,  tiger,  antelope,  and  hare. 
The  wild  camel  was  formerly  common  in  the  Lob  district 
and  along  the  Altyn-tagh  range,  but  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  desert  tracts  east  of  the  Tarim. 
Unlike  the  domestic  species,  the  wild  variety  is  remark- 
able for  its  sagacity  and  highly-developed  sense  of  smell, 
sight,  and  hearing.  It  will  climb  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  and  when  once  it  takes  to  flight  will  run  for  20 
or  30  miles  at  a  stretch. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Lob,  Dalai,  and  other  great 
steppe  lakes,  are  the  birds  of  passage  which  alight  at 
these  halting-places  on  their  long  journeys  north  and 
south  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Old  writers  speak  of  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  ele- 
phant as  formerly  roaming  over  the  plains  of  China. 
But  the  only  large  wild  animals  now  foimd  in  the  Yang- 
tse  and  Hoang-ho  basins  are  the  tiger  and  panther,  and 
even  these  seem  to  be  disappearing.  Nevertheless  the 
fauna,  especially  of  the  wooded  highlands  towards  the 
west,  is  very  rich,  especially  in  animals  of  the  snake, 
salamander,  and  lizard  orders.  On  the  whole,  the  species 
common  to  Europe  are  few,  including  146  out  of  764 
birds,  10  out  of  200  mammals,  and  no  fresh- water  fish 
except  the  eel.  There  are  several  species  of  the  monkey, 
some  of  which  are  met  as  far  north  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peking. 

Stockbreeding  is  not  a  favourite  pursuit  in  China ; 
hence  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  horses,  are  comparatively 
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rare,  and  of  indifferent  breeds.     But  buflUoea  and  awim^^ 
are  very  common,  as  well  as  dnoks,  irfubh,  with  tAr^^^^^, 
vegetables,  and  rice,  form  the  chief  articles  of  Ibod.    In 
many  places  the  cormorant  is  trained  to  fish. 


7.  Inhabitants :  Table  of  Baeea  in  ike  Chimitm 

The  Chinese;  Jews^  Muhammadani,  amd  C^riMitmM,  t» 
China — The  Tibetans— BiuUOum—Tke  MmgMam, 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  prdbaUy 
comprised  one-fourth  of  mankind,  and  of  these  at  least 
nine-tenths  are  concentrated  in  China  proper.^  Korea 
and  parts  of  Manchnria  seem  to  be  fiudy  well  peopled. 
But  most  of  the  other  outlying  regions  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  uninhabitabla  In  Tibet  the  population  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  San-po  basin,  in  Mongolia  to  the  northern 
and  eastern  edges  of  the  Gobi  desert,  in  the  Tarim  basin 
to  the  middle  courses  of  the  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Aksu 
rivers.  In  China  the  great  river  valleys  are  amongst  the 
most  densely-peopled  regions  on  the  globe,  and  even  the 
most  inaccessible  highlands  on  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Tibetan  frontiers  are  occupied  by  numerous  hill  tribes. 

Apart  from  these  hill  tribes,  whose  affinities  are  still 
largely  undetermined,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
except  the  few  Iranians  of  Kashgaria  and  Zungaria,  and 
Malays  of  Formosa,  belong  physically  to  various  branches 
of  the  great  Mongolo-Tatar  family.  But  there  are  at  least 
six  fundamentally  distinct  linguistic  groups,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table  of  all  the  races  of  the  empire. 

Most  of  the  hill  tribes  are  still  nature-worshippers. 
Muhammadanism  has  been  largely  diffused  throughout 
Kashgaria,  Zungaria,  "West  and  North-West  China.  Chris- 
tianity has  secured  a  footing  in  various  parts  of  China 
proper,  and  even  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.     The  Jews, 

^  ^luch  light  is  thrown  on  the  early  histozy  of  these  races  by 
Dometrius  Boi^ger's  new  History  of  China. 
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or  *'  Blue  Muhammadans/'  as  the  Chinese  call  them, 
were  formerly  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced  to  a  few 
hundreds,  mostly  centred  in  Kai-fung-fu,  capital  of  Honan. 
They  claim  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Asser,  and  say  they 
reached  China  in  the  Han  dynasty  (202  B.c. — 264  A.D.) 
But  they  have  forgotten  their  language,  and  the  few 
"  Aronists,"  or  rabbis,  who  can  still  decipher  the  Penta- 
teuch, pronounce  the  Hebrew  words  Chinese  fashion,  so 
that  Israd  becomes  Ye'Se-lo-ni,  But  nobody  understands 
the  text,  and  their  traditions  have  got  so  confused  that 
they  believe  Mecca  and  Medina  to  be  their  holy  cities. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  long  adopted 
the  Buddhist  tenets,  variously  modified  accoi'ding  to  the 
national  temperament,  usages,  and  traditions. 

I.  Mongoloid  Races  of  Monoolo-Tatar  Poltstllabio  Sfesch. 


Sham  or 

Eastern 

Mongolians. 


Khalka 


Elents 
(Ealmoks)  or 

Western 
Mongolians. 
Uriaimai 
8ok-pa  . 
Taldi  (?) 

Tangns 
Fanmy. 


Tiirld  Family. 


TTushetu 
Tsi-tseng 
Jasaktn 
ySain-noin 
Uchnmsin  ;  Chakar 
Genshikten ;  Barin 
Eartsin  ;  Jarot 
Uniot ;  Snnni 
Tnmet ;  Eortsin 
Durban  ;  Urut 
Naiman;  Ahkhanar 
^Ordos     . 

(Chorass . 
Tnrgnt  . 
Ehoshot 
Durbat  . 


fManchos 

Tnngus. 

Solons  . 
^Sibos  . 
'  Taranchi 

Eirghiz-Eazaks 

Eara-Eirghiz 

Eashgarians 

Dolans  . 

Salars  (Eara-Tangats) 
^Hor-pa  . 


N*  Mongolia  mainly. 


•S.,  £.,  and  S.K  Mongolia. 

N.  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho. 

Zunffaria,  En^a,  N.W.  Mon- 
golia. 

:  ^r 


1 


Upper  Yenisei  basin. 

Eachi  (N.K  Tibet). 
W.  Eansn. 

Manchuria. 
-  Upper  Ili  Talley,  Eulja. 


Eulja. 

Central  Tian-shan. 

Tarim  basin,  Eu^a. 

Eashgaria. 

f  About  source  of  Yang-tse. 

W.  Eachi  (N.W.  Tibet). 
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Mongoloid  Race  o 


KOBKAN  PoLTarttABlC  SfBBI'H 


111.  MoNOOLOiD  Races  or  Tiuktak  iNTBKitKDurR  Sfbbcb. 


Bod-pa  (llbctuu  proper) 
TuiEuti 

Cbam-pa 

(Thong-pa 


8«u-po  birin  mainl;. 
EuiKa,  Kulm-nor,  Tsaidun. 
Ontnl     KkIu,   between     Sok>p«    i 

r-pn, 
^„   of  Noll,  Tibet. 
I  C(   tral  liJte  region,  Tibet 
Eag.  oftbe  Ehun-pH. 


rv.  M OHOOLom  Racu  of  CstMBas  Imlatino  Spbbch. 


Chinese  proper 
Pant; . 

Hok-lo 
Tungans 
Khambios  . 
Cbimpan^ 
KhaUunn  / 


N.  tnd  Centra]  Cliiiit. 
'  Ewang-tnng. 
Kwsng-tntig,  Fo-kieu. 


V.  HioHLAND  Kaoes  o: 


Man-tae  (I-jen) 

Pe-Lolo 
Sha-Lolo 
He-Lolo 
ScD-Lolo 

NgncEung 

Eiloo 

Eitao 

Yao 

Seng 

Tung 


Ijpo  district,  8.  tide  Nao-ling  mta. 

17>n-1iog  mta. 

N.  Ewang-toag. 
/S.E.  Tibet,  between  Ln-tae-Uuig  uid  LU' 
\    tnn-kioDg. 
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H0880  (ciyilised  Lyssn)     N.  W.  Ymman,  S.  of  the  Lyssu. 
La-tae  (Anong)    .        .     N.  of  the  Lyssn. 


Bemepang 

Pagni  (Piui,  Terong,  or 

Sa-yil) 
Ts&rong 
Kn-tse 
Diju    .        . 
Jrapa  . 

Hu-^  (Anampel) 
Shutting 
Shang-lai     . 
Shnk-lai 


£.  of  the  Lyssn. 

|w.  oftheLn-tse. 

N.  of  the  Ln-tse. 

N.  of  the  Remepang. 

N.  of  the  Kn-tse. 

N.  of  the  Dijn. 

Upper  Irawady,  Bnrmese  frontier. 

W.  Ynnnan. 


} 


Island  of  Hainan. 


VI.  Malay  Stock  akd  Speech. 


Pe^^kwan  .        .        •  ^  island  of  Formosa. 


VII.  Aryan  Stock  and  Speech. 


Tajiks 

Eara-Eultsi  (?)    . 
Lobnorski 
chin 


Eashgaria^  Enlja. 
Lower  Tarim  Biver. 


.orski  orKara-knr.  1  j^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 
in         .         .         .  j 


Of  the  peoples  comprised  in  this  table  scarcely  any 
can  pretend  to  claim  unsullied  lineage.  In  the  Ili  basin, 
where  whole  populations  have  been  more  than  once 
extirpated  by  fire  and  sword,  the  Taranchi,  Tungans, 
Solons,  and  other  immigrants  from  Kashgaria,  Kansu, 
and  Manchuria,  present  the  most  varied  types  with  almost 
every  shade  of  transition  between  the  fair  and  yellow 
stocks.  The  Taldi  seem  to  be  half-caste  Cliinese  and 
Mongolians,  the  Salars  a  mixed  Tibetan  and  Turki  people, 
the  Kashgarians  a  curious  blending  of  Tiirki  and  Iranian, 
the  Temguts  a  still  more  remarkable  fusion  of  Tibetan, 
Mongol,  and  Chinese  elements.  Of  the  original  stock  of 
the  aborigines  in  the  southern  and  south-western  Chinese 
uplands,  we  know  next  to  nothing ;  but  we  do  know  that 
these  aborigines  were  already  in  possession  of  the  Yang-tse 
basin  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  children  of  Han. 
Here    they   were  partly  extirpated,  partly  absorbed,  or 


^ 
^ 


^ 
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clriveu  into  their  present  inaccessible   fastnesses  by  i\^^ 
yellow  intruders  from  the  Tibetan  plateau,  who  gradualll 
re-settled  the  land.     Hepce  the  Chinese  themeelveB  e^ 
in  no  sense  be  rq[arded  as  a  pure  xaoe,  and  the  mtf^^ 
diversely- modified  forma  of  the  Mongol  type  which  fh^^ 
present  must  be  attributed  to  the  vaziona  intenniqg^iD^^^ 
that  took  place  between  them  and  the  abongines  imae^^ 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  *  Middle  TCingHnm* 

The  CTUnm, 

Nevertheless  the  Chinese  are  the  most  impoEtant 
branch  of  the  Mongolian  family  of  mfttiViwil  £Jir  ^mu 
passing  all  the  rest  combined  in  nnmbers,  wealth,  and 
power.  The  great  antiquity  of  their  coltoze  is  reflected 
in  the  primitive  state  of  their  isolating  speech,  which  is 
still  destitute  of  declension,  conjugation,  or  gianunatical 
inflection  of  any  kind.  The  same  root  is  oapaUe  of  re- 
presenting all  the  parts  of  speech  without  fuifher  dhangBb 
and  in  virtue  of  its  position  alone.  Yet  so  subtle  aie  tihe 
laws  regulating  the  place  of  the  word  in  the  sentence, 
that  the  language  not  only  amply  suffices  for  ordinary 
intercourse,  but  has  become  an  adequate  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  lawgiver,  philosopher,  historian,  and 
poet     In  their  simple  speech  the  Chinese  have  shown  '' 

what  great  things  may  be  accomplished  by  small  means  ' 

{R,  K,  Douglas), 

Equally  original  and  characteristic  is  the  writing 
system,  which  is  still  mainly  ideographic— *that  is,  ex- 
presses not  sound  but  thought  There  is  consequently  no 
such  thing  as  an  alphabet,  and  the  only  approach  to  true 
phonetics  are  the  214  so-called  ''keys"  or  *' tribunals " 
used  in  combination  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of 
unknown  characters.      There  are   practically  as   many  i 

symbols  as  there  are  words  in  the  language,  or  43,496  / 


J 
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altogether;  but  of  this  number  13,000  are  totally  irrele- 
vant, and  for  the  expressions  in  ordinary  literature  about 
4000  signs  appear  to  suffice.  The  writings  of  Confucius 
and  his  disciples  can  even  be  read  by  the  help  of  only 
2500,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  will  enable  the  student 
tolerably  to  understand  all  Chinese  works  on  history  and 
philosophy.^ 

Owing  to  their  tenacious  adherence  to  these  and 
other  primitive  methods  and  traditions,  the  Chinese  now 
find  themselves  far  behind  other  nations  in  scientific 
attainments.  Nevertheless,  the  patriarchal  conception  of 
the  State  as  an  enlarged  family,  and  of  the  family  as  the 
State  in  miniature,  has  given  rise  to  many  excellent  insti- 
tutions and  many  charming  features  in  the  social  and 
domestic  life.  Hence  it  would  be  a  manifest  mistake  to 
regard  the  Chinese  as  a  decrepit  or  hopelessly  corrupt 
people  on  account  of  the  present  low  state  of  their 
culture.  Their  standard  of  morality  certainly  differs 
widely  from  ours ;  but  in  the  midst  of  much  vice  the 
nation  has,  so  to  say,  been  safeguarded  by  its  extreme 
frugality  and  thrift.  Drunkenness  has  hitherto  been  a 
rare  phenomenon  amongst  them ;  but  they  have  during 
recent  times  largely  extended  their  habit  of  opium-smoking. 
They  not  only  consume  all  the  opium  that  can  be  obtained 
from  India,  but  they  grow  it  largely  for  themselves.  The 
Indian  opium  is  consumed  by  the  upper  classes,  the 
indigenous  or  Chinese  opiimi  by  the  humbler  classes. 
Whether  opium-smoking  is  deleterious,  even  in  modera- 
tion, is  a  question  much  discussed  at  present.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  it  is  not  more  harmful  than 
spirituous  liquors  in  European  countries.  Some  even 
contend  that  it  is  less  injurious  than  the  other  stimulants 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  \ised  by  nearly  all 
nations. 

^  F.  BaUhorn,  OranvnuUogr<q>hy,  p.  32. 
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The  status   of  woman  is  not  so  bad  aa  is  ""*''  sd^  ^ 
posed.     Those   of   the  lower  classes   have  dot'''"es3  to 
work  hard  for  the  support  of  the  family,  whose  oi^inuj 
diet  is  rice  and  cabbage.     Still,  their  lot  is  Q0t,perii«p4.| 
any  harder  than  that  of  the  same  class  elsewberer  n 


i  with  the  Chinese  hard  work  haa  become' 
second  nature.  The  husband  has,  in  certain  esses,  tli' 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  helpmate,  yet  he  seliloi 
strikes  her,  although  the  reverse  would  seem  to  be  ti 
from  rare. 

A  special  occasion  for  rejoicing  is  the  birth  of  a  so 
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but  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  the  midwife  would  find  it 
as  difficult  to  recover  her  fee  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
India.^  That  the  birth  of  a  son  should  be  regarded  as  a 
propitious  event  is  all  the  more  natural  that,  according 
to  universal  usage,  the  son  remains  in  the  house  and 
becomes  the  support  of  his  parents  in  their  old  age,  while 
the  daughter  either  founds  a  new  home  or  becomes  a 
burden  to  the  family.  Old  age  is  held  in  special  venera- 
tion, and  a  man  advanced  in  years  is  highly  flattered  by 
the  inquiry  after  his  "honourable  teeth,"  the  conven- 
tional phrase  employed  in  asking  people  their  age. 

At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  the  whole  nation  is 
thrown  into  mourning,  the  rites  attending  which  are  of  a 
very  stringent  character.  For  a  hundred  days  the  court 
and  people  of  rank  wear  white  trimmed  with  white  fur, 
this  being  the  mourning  colour  in  China.  For  the  same 
period  the  men  abstain  from  shaving,  while  the  women 
lay  aside  the  favourite  ornamental  head-dress.  After  this 
first  term  the  garments  assume  a  black  or  dark  hue  for 
the  following  twelve  months.  During  this  period  no 
betrothals  take  place  amongst  the  better  classes,  while  for 
others  the  corresponding  term  is  limited  to  a  hundred  days. 
All  entertainments  and  public  rejoicings  are  strictly  sus- 
pended for  a  year. 

The  Chinese,  if  not  the  greatest,  are  among  the 
oldest  traders  in  the  world,  and  during  the  course  of 
ages  all  the  complicated  relations  of  buyer  amd  seller 
have  been  regulated  by  prescriptive  usage.  The  legal 
rate  of  monthly  interest  on  advances  is  fixed  at  3  per 
cent,  tins  high  rate  being  partly  explained  by  the  great 
risk  incurred  by  the  lender. 

Very  beneficial  are  the  many  trading  guilds,  which 

^  "  In  midwifery  cases  a  large  fee  will  sometimes  be  paid  spontaneously 
if  the  child  be  a  boy,  and  no  fee  whatever  if  it  be  a  girl "  (Mrs.  S.  Heck- 
Ibrd,  late  of  Bhopal,  The  Queen,  Nov.  19,  1881). 

2  P 


I  Cliin 

I  soutl 

I  Zus; 
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1  current  prices,  advance  money  in  cases  of  tem- 
porary embarrasament,  and  protect  their  membera  &oni 

exactions  of  mandarins.  The  society  deliajfi  tiie 
funeral  expenses  of  associates  dying  without  means,  and 
these  guilds  even  form  fire  brigades,  which  are  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  general  public 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  is  predeternuned  by 
unalterable  laws.  The  most  ordinary  events  are  refemd 
to  supernatural  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  religion,  of  whidi  tie 
Emperor  ia  head,  has  neither  a  hierarchy  nor  ceremonials 
of  any  sort  beyond  a  few  symbolical  rites  observed  bj 
the  Emperor  and  provincial  governors  on  the  New  Yeai. 
Notliing  further  is  prescribed  except  the  study  and  wa- 
templation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse. 
Although  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  adopted  Buddhisni. 
China  has  never  forgotten  the  teachings  of  these  ^'> 
sages,  of  whom  the  former  taught  a  system  of  practical 
ethics,  rather  than  a.  religion,  the  latter  a  pantheiatie 
mysticism  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindu  Fataujali 

Buddhism  is  encouraged  by  the  State  because  it  ^ 
found  iiseful  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  people.  B"' 
it  is  held  in  contempt  by  the  learned,  the  indifferent,  uni 
the  materialist.  In  the  north-west  and  south-**'' 
Islam  has  at  times  made  great  progress,  and  the  lat* 
uprising  of  the  Mubammadan  Panthays  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  of  the  Tungana  in  Zungaria,  for  a  momflDt 
threatened  the  empire  with  ruin.  Both  movements  were 
suppressed  with  wholesale  massacre,  in  which  miJhons 
perished,  and  extensive  tracts  were  dejwpulated  ^^ 
there  are  still  probably  30,000,000  Jluhammadaus  iB 
Cliina.  They  are  called  PaiUhays  in  Yunnan  and  ths 
south  generally ;  Tungans  (Kuss.  Dungan)  in  Kansu, 
Zungaria,  and   the   north  generally,  both   terms  o(  ufi- 
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certain  meaning  and  origin.  But  the  Chinese  confound 
tibem  all  under  the  general  name  of  HoUrhai,  a  term 
fonnerly  applied  to  the  Uigur  Tatars,  from  whom  many 
doabdess  are  descended,  especially  in  the  north.  But 
flejr  call  themselves  Kiao-mun,  or  "Eeligious  Folk," 
looking  on  their  neighbours  as  a  godless,  impious  people. 
iKhoi:^  all  Sunnis,  they  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
the  Azemi  and  the  Shafieh,  who,  however,  always  forget 
dieir  differences  in  the  presence  of  the  common  enemy. 
Itde  Thiersant  predicts  a  great  future  for  Islam  in  China.^ 
Small  Christian  communities  have  long  been  estab- 
lidied  all  over  the  interior.  France  has  assumed  the 
piotectorate  of  the  Boman  Catholic  missions,  at  the  same 
time  displaying  great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Catholic 
idigion  amongst  the  natives.  Of  the  500  European 
nussionaries  three-fourths  are  Frenchmen,  and  to  the 
«me  nationality  belong  nearly  all  the  "  sisters  "  engaged 
tt  the  stations.  These  stations  stretch  in  an  unbroken 
dttin  from  the  coast  to  the  western  frontiers.  The 
Rench  priests  display  remarkable  zeal  and  self-devotion ; 
they  are  compelled  to  assume  the  costume  and  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  were  formerly  even 
obliged  to  renoimce  their  native  land  for  ever.  They 
^ere  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country  or  give  strangers 
^J  information  regarding  the  interior.  Thus  alone  was 
it  found  possible  to  allay  the  ever-watchful  suspicion  of 
fte  authorities.'  These  missions  are  said  to  be  at  pre- 
sent in  a  flourishing  state,  with  native  congregations  of 
perhaps  not  less  than  500,000  altogether. 

ITie  Tibetans — Buddhism. 
According    to    a    Chinese    official    estimate    quoted 

^  Le  Mahomitanisme  en  Chines  etc.,  1879. 
*  T.  Coopei-'s  Travels.     London,  1871. 
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by  Desgodins,  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  number  iboit; 
4,000,000,  and  Elaproth  estimated  tbem  at  not  mm 
than  5,000,000.  Such  a  sparse  population  in  such  i 
vast  area  is  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  sterilitf  uA 
bleakness  of  the  land.  But  the  gieat  number  of  od3)ito 
monks,  combined  with  the  custom  of  pcdyandiy  and  fle 
low  tone  of  morality,  are  also  contributing  causes. 

The  Tibetans  constitute  a  very  distinct  branch  oftfae 
Mongol  family,  and  are  described  by  Hue  as  a  peojik 
with  small,  contracted,  black  eyes,  thin  beaid,  high  dMk- 
bones,  flat  nose,  wide  mouth,  and  thin  lips.  The  akin  of 
the  upper  classes  is  as  white  as  that  of  EuiopesM^  M 
the  ordinary  complexion  is  tawny.  They  are  of  middle 
height,  and  combine  agility  and  suppleness  with  atraqgtli 
and  energy.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  fiank 
and  generous,  brave  in  wax,  extremely  superstitious,  and 
fond  of  display.  They  have  domesticated  the  yak,  they 
breed  ponies,  sheep,"  and  goats  in  large  numbers,  cultivate 
such  cereals  as  will  ripen  in  their  climate,  work  d» 
precious  metals,  and  are  skilful  weavers  and  potters. 

Although    Buddhism   was   not    introduced   till  the 
seventh  century  A.D.,  Tibet  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
Buddhist  world.     A  native  king,  founder  of  Lassa  in  617, 
having  married  a  Chinese  princess,  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  India  for  the  Buddhist  Scripture,  causing  it  to  be 
translated  into  Tibetan  with  an  alphabet  derived  fioD^ 
the  Devanagari.      In  the  fourteenth  century  the  gre«t 
reforming  lama  Tsong-kaba  introduced  many  changes, 
.prohibiting  clerical  marriages  and  necromancy,  and  or- 
ganising frequent  conferences  of  the  priesthood.      His 
followers  were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  dress  and  cap. 
and  called  Duk-pa,  while  the  old  unreformed  party  were 
called  the  Bed  Sect  or  Gelupka.     At  present  the  Bed 
Sect  prevails  in  Ladak,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim,  the  Yellow 
in  Tibet  proper  (Col,  Yule). 
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Gedun-tul)]i;i,  another  reformer,  aro.se  soon  after,  and 
"built  the  monastery  at  Teshu-lumbo  in  1445,  and  it  was 
in  his  person  that  the  system  of  perpetual  incarnation 
was  supposed  to  begin.  The  sixth  in  succession  of  those 
incarnations,  called  Navang  Lotsang,  made  himself  master 
of  all  Tibet  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
founded  the  Dalai  and  Teshu  Lamaships  as  they  now 
exist  at  Potala  neeu*  Lassa  and  Teshu-lumbo  respectively. 
There  is  a  third  incarnation  called  the  Khutuktu,  resident 
at  Urga  in  Mongolia,  and  probably  a  fourth  in  the  person 
of  the  Changay  Lama  or  High  Priest  of  Peking,  besides 
a  female  incarnation — an  abbess  of  a  convent  on  the 
island  in  Lake  Palti,  referred  to  by  Bogle  and  by 
GiorgL^ 

The  professed  monks  or  clergy,  subordinate  to  the 
holy  lamas,  are  also  called  lamas,  and  are  very  numerous. 
They  live  in  monasteries,  some  of  vast  extent,  scattered 
not  only  over  the  inhabited  valleys,  but  even  in  some  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  Tibet.  Their  ritual  consists  mainly 
in  the  recitation  and  chanting  of  the  siUras,  or  precepts 
and  rules  of  discipline,  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments. A  characteristic  feature  is  the  prayer  wheels, 
metal  cylinders  charged  with  rolls  of  prayers,  which  are 
kept  revolving  during  the  service  and  placed  over  streams 
to  be  turned  by  the  current.  They  have  been  in  use 
over  1000  years,  being  mentioned  by  the  pilgrim  Fa- 
Hian.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  votive  pile  of  stones 
frequently  met  with  along  the  road-side,  from  a  few  feet 
to  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  stuck  over  with  flags 
inscribed  with  the  mystic  formula,  om  mani  padme  hAmt, 
ie.  "0  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus!  Amen!"  These 
primeval  six  syllables, ''  among  all  prayers  on  earth,  form 
that  which  is  most  abundantly  recited,  written,  printed, 

^  In  hiB  great  work,  the  Alpfiabctum  Tibetanum,  issued  by  the  press 
of  the  Propaganda  in  the  last  centnry. 
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ami  efTOi  spun  b  j  maj^hines^,  for  the  good  of  the  {0^^^ 
Tbej  are  the  qdIt  prayers  known  to  the  ordinary  Tit^^ 
and  MiHigols ;  the  first  words  the  child  learns  to  staiSZDer, 
the  last  gasping  utterance  of  the  dying.     The  wandeier 
mnrmnrs  them  on   his   war.  the  herdsman  beside  lus 
cattle,  the  matron  at  her  household  tasks»  the  moukinaU 
the  stages  of  contemplation ;  they  form  at  once  a  cry  of  j 
battle  and  a  shout  of  Tictoiy!     They  are  to  be  lead 
wherever  the  Lama  Church  has  spread,  upon  bannen, 
upon  rocks,  upon  trees,  upon  walls,  upon  monuments  of   \ 
stone,  upon  household  utensils,  upon  strips  of  paper,  npon 
human  skulls  and  skeletons!      They  form  the  utmost 
conception  of  all  revelation,  the  path  of  rescue,  and  the 
gate  of  salvation !"  {CoL  Yuh). 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  system  is  imdoubtedly  the  external  resemblance 
between  its  ritual  and  that  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  a  resemblance  often  extending  to  the  minutest 
details.  The  priests  of  both  hierarchies  wear  the  tonsure 
together  with  flowing  robes  covered  with  gold  embroideiy. 
They  fast  and  mortify  the  flesh,  observe  spiritual  retreats, 
confess  the  faithful,  intercede  for  them  with  the  saints  of 
heaven,  make  long  pilgrimages  to  shrines  where  relics  are 
devoutly  preserved.  "  Celibacy  is  common  to  both,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  church  and  temple  aHke,  communities 
of  men  and  women  devote  themselves  entirely  to  a  life  of 
contemplation.  Church  and  temple  are  in  the  same  way 
furnished  with  high  altar,  candlesticks,  reliquaries,  holy 
water  fonts,  and  belfries.  The  lama,  like  the  priest  and 
bishop,  ofiiciates  with  mitre  and  crozier,  cope  and  dal- 
matica,  salutes  the  altar,  bends  the  knee  before  the  relics, 
intones  the  service,  recites  the  litanies,  utters  prayers  m 
a  language  unknown  to  the  congregation,  solicits  oSerin^ 
for  the  repose  of  the  faithful  departed,  heads  the  proc^^* 
sions,  pronounces  blessings  and  exorcisms.     Around  him 
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the  dioristers  sway  the  incense-burner^  and  the  devout 
tell  their  beads."  ^ 

The  early  missionaries  were  struck  with  the  outward 
identity  of  the  two  rituals.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  it  to  the  early  Christian  Church  of  India,  with 
which  country  Tibet  has  had  direct  relations  since  the 
seventh  century.  But  from  India  Tibet  derived  not 
Christianity  but  Buddhism,  and  a  more  probable  solution 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  pre-Christian  Zoroastrian 
rites,  spreading  east  and  west  from  Irania,  and  u;ifluencing 
the  religious  thought  of  both  regions  during  restless 
periods  of  transition.  It  is  curious  that  the  name  of 
the  Persian  mitre  should  survive  in  Soman  ecclesiastical 
nomenclature,  while  the  object,  variously  modified,  is  still 
in  use  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  as  well  as  in 
the  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  Buddhist  temples. 

The  salient  features  of  Buddhism  as  originally  con- 
stituted are  threefold : — 

1.  Socially,  Buddhism  claims  for  itself  a  superiority 
over  worldly  power,  holds  that  religion  has  a  first  claim 
upon  all  property,  and  forbids  caste  distinctions. 

2.  Doffmatically,  it  cannot  be  designated  as  theistic, 
as  it  deifies  humanity  and  moral  ideas. 

3.  Ethimlly,  it  teaches  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
all  mundane  things,  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  and 
its  ultimate  absorption  in  Iftrvdna. 

But  Buddha  himself,  like  Confucius,  was  personally  a 
philosopher,  or  expoimder  of  an  ethical  code  and  a  mirror 
of  virtue,  not  professing  to  be  a  redeemer  of  fallen 
humanity,  but  declaring  that  man  can  work  out  his  own 
redemption. 

The  Mongolians, 

The  Mongolians,  once  the  terror  of  the  world,  and 

^  JUclus,  vii.  p.  80. 
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foundeis    of    ephemeral    empires    stretching    from  the 
Pacific   seaboard   to    Central   Europe^   have   ceased   to 
possess  any  political  cohesion  since  the  destmction  of  the 
Zungar  power  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  centrnj. 
Their  primeval  home  is   undoubtedly  the   r^on  stOl 
known  as  Mongolia,  where  every  prominent  feature  of  the 
land  is  associated  with  some  national  l^end,  where  evoy 
mountain  is  a  king,  every  lake  or  stream  a  diTinity. 
During  centuries  of  migrations  and   ceaseless  militaiy 
expeditions   the   race   has   become  largely   affected  bf 
Chinese,    Tiirki,   Tibetan,    Iranian,   and    other    forogn 
elements,  and  the  original  type  seems  now  best  preserved 
in  the  Khalka  branch  occupying  the  whole  of  North 
Mongolia  besides  the  Ala-shan  district  in  the  south. 

The  Mongolian  is  of  middle  height,  robust  and  cap- 
able of  enduring  hardships  that  would  kill  an  ordinaiy 
European.  But  these  must  be  such  as  he  is  accustomed 
to;  for  although  he  will  keep  his  seat  on  the  camd 
for  15  hours  at  a  stretch  with  the  glass  marking  -20°  F., 
a  short  walk  across  the  steppe  will  completely  subdue  him 
with  fatigue.  He  is  always  mounted,  a  skilful  horseman, 
and  extremely  fond  of  racing,  in  which  the  whole  encamp- 
ment takes  part.  But  in  other  respects  the  race  has 
greatly  degenerated,  and  under  200  years  of  Chinese 
government  and  lama  influences  it  has  even  lost  the  per- 
sonal courage  which  formerly  enabled  its  warlike  hosts  to 
ovemm  continents.  Vanquished,  disorganised,  and  broken 
up  into  hostile  factions,  the  nation  has  even  acquired 
a  sense  of  its  helplessness.  The  independence,  love 
of  freedom,  equity,  and  tolerance,  which,  fully  as  much  as 
their  martial  spirit,  formerly  proclaimed  their  immense 
superiority  over  the  surrounding  Asiatic  races,  are  no^ 
far  less  conspicuous  than  the  degrading  superstition, 
gluttony,  indolence,  filthy  habits,  and  other  vices  attn- 
buted  to  them  by  all  recent  observers.     "  The  gluttony 
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»eople  exceeds  all  description.  A  Mongol  will 
iral  pounds  of  meat  at  one  sitting,  and  some 
m  even  said  to  devour  an  average-sized  sheep 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  most 
trait  in  their  character  is  sloth.  Their  whole 
3  passed  in  holiday-making,  which  harmonises 
ir  pastoral  pursuits.  Their  cattle  are  their  only 
i  even  they  do  not  cause  them  much  trouble, 
igol  is  so  indolent  that  he  will  never  walk  any 
no  matter  how  short,  if  he  can  ride.  His  legs 
d  by  constant  equestrianism,  and  he  grasps  the 
ke  a  centaur.  The  wildest  steppe-horse  cannot 
s  Mongol  rider. 

t  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  traveller  in  the 
le  Mongol  is  his  excessive  dirtiness.  He  never 
lis  body,  and  very  seldom  his  face  and  hands, 
ling  swarms  with  parasites,  which  he  amuses  him- 
illing  in  the  most  unceremonious  way.  The  un- 
ss  and  dirt  in  which  they  live  is  partly  attribut- 
heir  dislike,  almost  amounting  to  dread,  of  water 
I.  Nothing  will  induce  a  Mongol  to  cross  the 
marsh  where  he  might  possibly  wet  his  feet,  and 
ully  avoids  pitching  his  yurta  anywhere  near 
3und. 

aism,  which  has  struck  deep  root  in  their  midst, 
anted  by  the  KuttckMu  of  Urga,  ranking  next  to 
i  Lama  and  Pan-tsin-Erdeni  of  Tibet  Besides 
ukhtu  there  are  over  one  hundred  *  Gigens '  or 
ints,  who  never  die,  but  pass  from  one  body  to 
Their  personal  influence  is  unlimited.  A 
Hered  up  to  one  of  them,  the  touch  of  his  gar- 
is  benediction,  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
blessings  humanity  can  enjoy.  But  they  are  not 
d  gratis.  Every  believer  must  bring  his  oflTering, 
1  some  cases  is  very  large.     Lamaism  is  open  to 
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objection  as  attracting  an  undue  part  of  the  male  ]^P^' 
tion,  and,  by  its  unbounded  influence,  deprives  the  p^P& 
of  the  power  of  rising  in  the  intellectual  scale. 

''  But  although  this  religion  has  taken  so  stiosg  a 
hold  on  them,  superstitions  are  equally  prevalwit,  BJii 
evil  spirits  and  witchcraft  beset  the  Mongol's  patL 

"  The  Mongols  expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  their  lamas  deciding 
in  which  direction  the  head  should  lie.  Princes,  gigens, 
and  lamas  of  importance  are  interred  or  burned  after 
death.  Masses  are  said  for  the  departed  for  forty  daya 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money."  ^ 

S,  Topography  :  Lassa — Yarkand  —  Kashgar — Hami— 
UrwnK^M — Kulja —  Urga — Gririn — Peking — Suing- 
hm — The  Trecdy  Ports, 

Outside  of  China  proper,  large  centres  of  popuktion 
are  extremely  rare.  In  Tibet  the  only  real  town  is  the 
capital,  Lassa  (Lhasa) — that  is,  "The  Place  of  God"— 
which  lies  towards  the  south-east,  on  a  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  dotted  over  with  large  monasteries.  It 
has  a  circumference  of  2^  miles,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  large  temple  containing  images  richly  inlaid  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  by  bazaars  with 
shops  kept  by  Tibetan,  Kashmiri,  Nepalese,  Chinese,  and 
Muhammadan  traders.  Close  by  is  the  palace  and  monas- 
tery of  Potala,  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  encircled  by 
eleven  other  monasteries,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,400 
monks.  The  city  itself  has  a  population  of  scarcely  more 
than  15,000,  besides  a  garrison  of  1000  Tibetans  and 
500  Chinese  armed  with  Hint  guns. 

When  visited  by  the  British  Mission  to  Yakub  Beg 
in  1874,  Yarkand,  the  ancient  capital  of  Kashgaria,  was 

^  Prejevalsky,  Mongolia^  passim. 
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wie  largest  and  wealthiest  place  in  the  Tarim  basin. 
^^ds  on  an  open  plain  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Yar- 
Siver,  and  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  4  miles 
beyond  which  lie  several  populous  suburbs, 
by  is  the  Chinese,  fort  of  Yang-shahr,  or  "Kew 
'  residence  of  the  governor,  with  hia  officials  and 
Stttison  troops.  The  city  had  a  population  of  some 
20,000  in  1874,  and  was  a  busy  place,  with  a  staple  in- 
iomy  of  leather  ware.  Before  Yakub  Beg's  revolt,  Yar- 
fand  was  a  flourishing  emporium,  and  apparently  a  much 
pleaaanter  place  to  live  in  than  under  the  Muhanmaadan 
mla  "  People  bought  and  sold  every  day,"  said  a  citizen 
to  Dr.  Bellew,  "  and  the  weekly  markets  were  much 
jollier  affairs.  There  was  no  kazi,  with  his  six  satellites, 
to  flog  the  people  off  to  prayers  and  drive  the  women  out 
of  the  streets,  and  nobody  was  bastinadoed  for  drinking 
■pints  and  eating  forbidden  meats.  There  were  also 
musicians,  acrobats,  fortune-tellera,  and  story-tellers,  who 
moved  about  and  diverted  the  people," 

Kashgar,  the  present  seat  of  government,  whence  the 
ice  takes  its  European  name,  consists  of  the  Euhna- 
"  or  Old  Town,"  on  the  Tumen  River,  and  Yangi- 
"  or  Kew  Town,"  on  the  plain,  5  miles  farther 
with  the  Kizil  River  flowing  between.  The  Yangi- 
Bialtt,  built  in  1838,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  massive 
wslle  and  a  wide  ditch,  and  in  1874  contained  the  Amir's 
Wddence  with  the  garrison  and  military  bazaars. 

East  of  Kashgar  follow  successively  Aksu,  Karashar, 
■Turian,  and  Homi  (Khami),  all  more  or  less  important 
towns  and  stations  on  the  old  historical  Tian-shan  Nan- 
"i,  or  southern  Tian-shan  route  between  China  and  Sam- 
*d(and.  Aksn,  the  old  Arpadil  (Ardabil),  is  a  very 
'"cient  place,  and  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  Chinese 
*'*de  and  the  limit  of  the  trade  privileges  granted  by  the 
B^vemment  to  the  Khokand  Khan  over  the  cities  of  the 
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western  diTisaon.     TnrfiiTi,  on  tlie  noith-eastem  ver^xj!?  c 
the  Taiim  basin,  is  sometimes  called  Kuhna  IjnrShn  ^ 
distinction  from  Ush-Tnrfan,  lying  fiEurther  west    Ijd  0$ 
district  are  the  extensive  rains  of  an  older  Torfan,  c&pM 
of  the  Uighnr  empire,  visited  in.  1880  by  Dr.  EegelfiwB 
Kolja.     The  highway  leads  east  of  Turfan  to  Hami  at  Ae 
junction  of  the  route  over  the  Tian-shan  from  Baikul 
Lying  in  a  fertile  oasis  on  the  skirt  of  the  desert,  and  at 
the  converging  points  of  the  Moslem  and  Buddhist  worlds, 
Hami  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  Buddhist  and  Mn- 
hammadan   monuments,  including  a  fine  temple  and  a 
magnificent  mosque,  dating  from  Shah  Bukh's  embassy  to 
China  (1420  A.D.) 

In  the  Tian-shan  Pelu,  or  northern  Tian-shan  route, 
(ZuDgaria)  Barkul  and  Urumtsi  correspond  to  Hami  and 
Turfan  of  the  southern  route  respectively.  Their  import- 
ance is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  between  them  the 
Tian-shan  range  is  crossed  by  only  one  difficult  pass,  so 
that  they  form  \'ital  points  on  the  great  trade  and  mili- 
tary route  from  Peking  via  Bautu  and  Hami  to  Kulja. 
Unimclii  is  the  Bish-Bakil  of  mediaeval  times,  and  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia  during 
the  last  600  years.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  triple- 
crested  Bogdu-ola  (14,000  feet),  and  consists  of  an  old 
town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  or  Man- 
chu  quarter  lower  down.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
hot  sulphur  springs,  but  Humboldt's  \aew  of  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  district  has  been  denied  by  Severtzoff. 
Like  Hami,  Urumchi  is  a  great  centre  of  the  trade  be- 
tween China  and  the  West,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000  (Ee{/€r), 

In  the  Hi  valley  the  chief  place  is  Kulja,  a  namfi 
which  has  recently  been  extended  to  the  whole  province. 
There  are  or  were  two  towns  of  the  name — the  old  or 
Taranclii  town,  lately  the  headquarters  of  the  Bussian 
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adiainistration,  and  the  new  or  Mancliu  Kulja,  25  miles 
lower  down,  which  was  a  thriving  city  of  75,000  inhabit- 
ants before  the  revolt  of  the  Tungans,  who  exterminated 
its  Chinese  population,  and  laid  the  place  in  ashes. 
Kulja  was  visited  in  1880  by  Mr.  K  Delmar  Morgan, 
who  found  a  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  chapel  there,  with 
a  layman  officiating  since  the  disappearance  of  its  Italian 
pastor  during  the  late  troubles. 

Urga,  capital  of  Mongolia,  and  in  Buddhist  eyes 
second  in  sanctity  only  to  Lassa,  lies  due  south  of  Kiakhta, 
on  the  high  road  to  Peking,  in  47**  55'  K,  106**  41'  K 
The  large  monastery  of  this  city,  visited  by  countless 
thousands  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Kutukhtu,  Lama  king,  or  High  Priest  of  the 
Mongolians,  who,  like  the  Dalai  Lama,  is  worshipped  as 
a  god  incarnate.  But  the  city  itself,  with  its  irregular 
and  straggling  houses  and  busy  tent  bazaar,  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  nomad  encampment  than  of  a  town, 
^hile  the  prevalent  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  converts 
the  neighbourhood  into  a  haceldama.  Here  the  dead 
l^odies  are  flung  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.^  But 
the  Kutukhtu  is  very  wealthy,  owning  150,000  slaves, 
and  receiving  a  constant  flow  of  rich  offerings  from  his 
pious  votaries. 

In  Western  Mongolia  the  chief  place  is  Ulia-sutai, 
lying  on  the  Kobdo  plateau  in  a  romantic  district  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  of  like  name  with  the  Bogdo.  Ulia- 
sutai,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  military  administration, 
is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town,  being  scarcely  the  third 
of  a  mile  both  ways,  and  enclosed  by  high  palisades,  with 
a  gateway  and  four  towers.  Its  4000  inhabitants  are 
nearly  all  Mongolian  officials  and  troops.  Business  is 
transacted  in  a  village  about  a  mile  off*,  where  the  Chinese 
traders  barter  their   cotton   goods,   plush,  tobacco,  and 

^  Prejeralaky,  Mongolia,  i.  p.  14. 
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leather,  for  aheep-Bkins,  tallow,  cattle,  hones,  bulUo  km^ 
and  peltry.  This  place  was  first  visited  in  1868  ljfl» 
Bussian  consul  Shishmaiev,  and  again  in  1872  \ij  Vej 
Elias,  who  found  the  normal  tempentue  in  Konnber 
six  d^^rees  below  freezing  point  In  snnimer  it  liaei  to 
110**  and  120*  F. 

Eobdo,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pLatesn,  fiei 
in  a  wide  plain  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  coiifliito  rf 
the  government  quarters,  enclosed  hj  a  mud  wall,  md  an 
open  trading  quarter.  Its  trade  is  said  to  be  nuxre  oon- 
siderable  than  that  of  Uliarsutai,  which  it  exoeedi  ii 
population.  Of  its  6000  inhabitant^,  8000  are  MoqB- 
lians  and  over  1600  garrison  troops. 

Girin,  the  new  capital  of  Manchuria,  lies  on  the  Uppff 
Sungari,  and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  12O|000. 
Its  streets  are  laid  down  with  planks,  and  it  has  a  laige 
trade  in  lumber  from  the  neighbouring  wooded  Qpland& 
Other  important  places  in  Manchuria  are  Mukdeiii  the 
old  capital,  near  the  Chinese  frontier ;  Petuna  (Sin-clii]Bg)i 
below  Girin,  near  the  junction  of  the  Nonni ;  Tsitsiluff 
and  Mergen,  both  in  the  Nonni  valley ;  Aigun,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur,  facing  Blagoveshchensk,  capital 
of  Eussian  Manchuria ;  and  Ninguta,  a  flourishing  ^^ 
well-built  city  on  the  Hurka  (Khulkha),  a  tributary  of 
the  Sungari  from  the  east. 

The  Korean  towns,  which  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous,  including  over  30  of  the  first  rank,  aie 
mostly  unknown  even  by  nama  Seul,  or  Kyung,  the 
capital,  lies  on  the  Hang-kang,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth,  on  the  west  coast. 

In  China  proper,  large  cities,  some  of  great  antiquitiy» 
are  even  more  numerous  than  in  India.  There  aieat 
least  100  with  populations  of  100,000  and  upwards, 
while  two  or  three  have  certainly  more  than  a  milKon 
inhabitants,  although  the  still  higher  estimates  for  Peking 
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iind  some  other  places  Luve  proved  lo  be  gross   exaggera- 
tions.      At   the    same    time,  the   Chinese   cities,   which 
reflect  a  uniform  civilisation  of  a  somewhat  stereotyped 
character,  are  far  from  possessing  the  same  antiquarian 
or  architectural  interest  as  those  of  India,  where  so  many 
distinct  cultures  have  left  their  impress  on  the  land. 
Hence  in  China  the  towns  seem  to  be  nearly  all  cast  in 
one  mould,  the  same  types  of  buildings,  temples,  towers, 
narrow  irregular  streets  and  rickety  houses  everywhere 
succeeding  each  other  with  oppressive  monotony.     What 
variety  they  may  possess  is  due  rather  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand  than  to  the  few  slight 
departures  from  the  standard  models  which  may  occur 
here   and  there.      All   are   officially  grouped  in  three 
classes,  subordinate  to  each  other.      Those  of  the  first 
rank,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  fu,"  have  under  them 
several  **  chew,"  or  cities  of  the  second   order,  under 
which  again  come  the  "hien,"  or  towns  of  the  third 
rank. 

Above  all  stands  Peking,  the  present  capital  of  the 
empire,  which  lies  in  the  Pei-ho  basin,  about  40  miles 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  100  fix)m  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  It  consists  of  the  Chinese  or  outer  quarter  and 
the  Manchu  or  inner  quarter,  in  the  heart  of  which  is  the 
imperial  palace.  The  Chinese  quarter  alone  is  accessible 
to  foreigners,  although  an  occasional  view  has  been  ob- 
tained of  the  Manchu,  known  also  as  the  "  imperial "  or 
"  forbidden "  city,  which  seems  to  differ  in  few  respects 
from  the  outer  town.  They  form  two  parallelograms,  so 
disposed  that  the  shorter  side  of  the  Manchu  faces  the 
longer  side  of  the  Chinese  city.  A  conspicuous  object 
is  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  which  is  visited  in  great  state 
by  the  Emperor  once  a  year,  and  never  opened  except  on 
this  occasion.  With  its  various  shrines,  gardens,  courts, 
moats,  etc.,  it  measures  altogether  two  miles  in  circum- 
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Attached  tJi  it  is  the  Temple  of  the  Seasons,  in 
which  four  wooden  pillara  support  a  cupola,  the  only 
structure  of  the  kind  said  to  exist  in  China  {  Von  Hiiimr). 
This  sanctuary  is  entered  by  the  Emperor  alone  with  tlie 
imperial  princes  and  their  suitas. 


Other  buildings  are  the  great  lamaserai  or  Buddhist 
temple  of  Yung-lio-kung,  and  that  of  Confucius  ("  Wen- 
Jliao "),  both  in  tlie  north-east  quarter  of  the  Manohn 
city.  In  a  little  court  of  the  latter  are  contained  all 
the  writings  of  the  sage  engraved  on  black  marhle  tablets 
for  the  use  of  the  literati.  In  the  Mancbu  city  are  also 
four    Koman    Catholic    churches,   and   on  ita   eaat  wbU 
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stands  the  famous  old  observatory  with  its  globes,  real 
masterpieces  of  science  and  art,  executed  by  Chinese 
workers  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Of  the  four 
churches  the  most  interesting  is  the  Pei-tang,  or  North 
Church,  with  which  is  connected  a  seminary  with  a 
valuable  library  and  a  rich  cabinet  of  curiosities.  The 
number  of  Christians  in  the  vicariate  of  Peking  is  at 
piesent  27,000,  of  whom  8000  reside  in  the  capital, 
including  many  artisans  and  all  the  watchmakers  in  the 
place. 

Peking  produces  on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  im- 
-pt&ssioa,  caused  by  the  state  of  the  streets,  the  dilapidated 
;,  oomdition  of  the  bridges,  many  built  of  marble  blocks  in 
''.  the  last  century,  by  the  neglected  appearance  of  the 
oanalSy  and  the  pictures  of  general  decay  which  meet 
fhe  eya  The  population  is  far  less  than  was  at  one  time 
•apposed,  and  is  now  generally  estimated  from  800,000 
to  1,000,000,  while  one  authority  reduces  it  to  about 
S00,000. 

Much  the  same  ruinous  aspect  is  presented  by  Kiang- 
ning,  better  known  as  Nan-king,  on  the  Lower  Yang-tse, 
the  former  southern  capital  of  the  empire.  A  far  more 
important,  though  scarcely  a  more  inviting  place,  is  the 
great  seaport  of  Shanghai,  a  chief  centre  of  British  trade 
in  the  East,  which  is  situated  in  a  low-lying  swampy  dis- 
trict on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wu-sung,  just  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Yang-tse  estuary.  Of  almost  equal  im- 
portance is  the  great  city  of  Canton,  which  with  its  port 
of  Whampoa  occupies  a  favourable  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Si-kiang  delta  just  above  the  Bocca  Tigris  (see 
p.  522),  and  midway  between  the  confluences  of  the 
Pe-kiang  and  Tung-kiang  from  the  north  and  east. 

Shanghai  and  Canton  are  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  "  treaty  ports,"  which  since  the  year  1842  have 
been  successively  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 

2  Q 
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Besides  Shanghai  and  Canton  tie  list  now  includes 
Peking,  Niu-chwang,  Tien-tsin,  Teng-chew,  Chi-fu,  Ciiing- 
kiang,  Kiew-kiang,  Hankow,  Ning-po,  Fu-chow,  Amoj, 
Swatow,  besides  Ke-Iung,  Tan-shui,  and  Taiwan  in 
FormoBa,  and  Kien-chow  in  Hainan.  To  these  must  now 
be  added  the  following,  also  declared  free  ports  by  the 
treaty  concluded  between  England  and  CMua  on  12t]i 
September  1876  : — Sha-si,  Ta-tung,  Wu-hu,  and  I-ehai^ 
on  the  Yang-tae,  and  Wen-chew  and  Pei-hai  or  Paywi 
on  the  coast.  On  the  Yang-tse  there  have  also  been 
established  six  stations  where  eteaniei-a  are  permitted  to 
atop  for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  aliipping  gooda  wi 
pasBengers. 


9.  Highways  of  Communicaiion. 

Eoada  as  understood  in  the  West  can  scarcely  be  Bald 
to  exist  anywhere  in  Central  and  East  Asia,  Even  in 
China  proper,  s_ettled  as  it  has  been  by  a  practical  »nd 
intelligent  people  for  ages,  the  main  highways  are  Httle 
more  than  beaten  tracks  left  to  take  care  of  themselvw 
Morrison  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  in  1880  Mt. 
Wylie's^  carter  preferred  to  deviate  from  the  roadway  into 
the  neighbouring  fields,  where  walls  18  inches  high  W 
to  be  crossed. 

Bnt  such  as  they  are,  well-known  routes  bav6  fit 
thousands  of  years  intersected  the  empire  in  all  directioi* 
marking  the  lines  followed  at  all  times  by  trade,  at  m- 
tervals  by  migrating  hordes  and  conquering  host*,  Of 
occasionally  by  such  illustrious  explorers  as  the  pilgrim 
Hwen  Taang,  and  the  famous  traveller  Marco  Polo. 

China  proper  is  intersected  in  every  direction  bv 
2000  imperial  highti'ays,  which  with  the  great  number 
of  navigable  streams,  and  the  extensive  system  of  canalisa- 
tioD,  render  the  country  one  of  the  richest  in  means  of « 
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inuiiication  in  llio  ^vliolu  woiid.  Unroitiiiuitely  tlie  Slate 
has  neglected  to  keep  either  roads  or  canals  in  repair,  or 
protect  them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  weather, 
so  that  they  are  now  partly  impracticable.  Morrison 
gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Grand  Canal  on  which  Peking  largely  depends  for  its 
supplies.  In  1880  some  parts  were  in  such  a  ruinous 
state  that  the  boats  could  not  pass  through,  and  portages 
^were  formed  at  the  sides  for  discharging  and  reshipping 
farther  on. 

In    Tibet  the   chief    road    connecting   Gaitok   and 
Lassa  leads  also  to  Budok,  Leh,  and  India^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  Batang  and  China.    This  high* 
way  is  fairly  well  maintained  with  "  tarjums  "  or  stations 
at  intervals  of  20  to  70  miles^  where  horses,  yaks,  and 
coolies  are  kept  in  readiness  for  the  Grovemment  mes- 
sengers and  officials.     The  messengers  are  never  allowed 
to  stop  except  to  eat  and  change  horses.     To  prevent 
them  from  taking  off  their  clothes,  the  breast  fastening  of 
the  overcoat  is  sealed,  no  one  being  allowed  to  break  the 
seal  except  the  official  to  whom  they  are  sent     At  the 
end  of  their  800  miles*  ride  they  look  haggard  and  worn, 
their   faces   cracked,  their  eyes  bloodshot  and   sunken. 
The  entire  distance  is  covered  in  about  twenty-two  days. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  northern  route  between 
Lassa  and  Peking,  running  by  Nak-chu-ka  to  Kuku-nor, 
Sining,  Mongolia,  and  the  capitaL    This  route  is  generally 
followed  by  the  Kutukhtu  of  Urga  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Lassa,  and  was  also  traversed  by  Hue  and  Gabet  in  1845, 
and  partly  by  Prejevalsky  in  1 8  7  2.    From  Nak-chu-ka  two 
other  routes  are  said  to  run  north-west  to  Polu  and  across 
the    Sok   country  to  Lob -nor.      In    1874  the  Pundit 
followed  a  track  from  Lake  Pang-gong  and  Noh  across 
grassy  plains  and  lacustrine  valleys    by  Tengri-nor  to 
Lassa.     A  path  also  leads  from  Noli  near  Budok  north 
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to  Khotan  across  the  west  end  of  the  Knen-^^ 
through  Polo.     Although  at  present  less  used  th^^  tkt 
over  the  Karakorum,  this  route  may  some  day  Bcqnin  j 
great  importance,  as  it  seems  to  afford  the  most  dii^ 
and   easiest   means   of    communication   between  lA 
Tibet,  and  Kashgaria,  via  Budok,  the  Bogo-la  Pass,  Todiog>  \ 
and  the  Niti  Pass. 

But  the  most  convenient  routes  at  present  between 
Tibet  and  India  are — 1.  That  by  Lake  Palti  over  the 
Pari-jong  Pass,  down  the  Chumbi  valley,  and  over  the 
Yelap  Pass  to  the  Tista  vfeUey  and  DarjUing,  partly  fol- 
lowed by  Bogle,  Turner,  and  Manning ;  2.  Kaio  Singh's 
route  over  the  Karkang-la  Pass  to  Tawang,  whence  three 
roads  lead  to  Odalguri  and  Dewangarhi  in  Assam. 

But  the  whole  line  of  the  Himalayas  is  pierced  hj 
numerous  passes  giving  access  from  Tibet  to  India,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Niti,  between  Garhwal  and 
Gartok ;  the  Kirong,  from  Katmandu ;  the  NUam  route 
leading  tliroiigli  the  Butia  Kosi  Gorge,  where  the  stream 
is  crossed  fifteen  times,  and  where  the  path  for  one-third 
of  a  mile  is  formed  by  stone  slabs  from  9  to  18  inches 
wide,  supported  by  iron  pegs  driven  into  the  face  of  the 
cliff  1500  feet  above  the  torrent;  lastly,  the  Karkang-la- 
crossed  by  the  Lassa-Tawang  route. 

The  Nan-lu  is  connected  with  the  Pe-lu,  or  corre- 
sponding northern  route,  by  several  passes  leading  nortli 
and  south  over  the  Tian-shan,  between  Zungaria  and  tlie 
Tarim  basin.  Of  these  the  westernmost  is  the  Muzart. 
or  "  Ice  Pass,"  between  Aksu  and  the  Ili  basin,  which 
leads  over  a  huge  glacier  close  to  the  Tengri-klian,  and 
which  is  extremely  difficult,  although  kept  open  by  ^P 
of  labourers.  Farther  east  are  the  routes  between  Turfan 
and  Urumchi,  recently  explored  by  Dr.  Kegel,  and  he* 
tween  Hami  and  Barkul,  beyond  which  the  Tian-sh<'i" 
would  seem  to  gradually  merge  in  the  GobL 
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o^tween  the  Pe-lu  and  Nan-lu,  consequently  in  the 
^  of  the  Tian-shan,  there  is  a  route,  followed  in  1876 
^jevalsky,  leading  from  Kulja  in  the  Ili  valley  over 
Ifarat  Pass  (9800  feet)  and  across  the  Lesser  Yulduz 
iau  to  Lake  Bagrach  and  Korla,  and  thence  by  the 
n  valley  to  Lob-nor  and  the  Altyn-tagh  range.  Here 
"Kalmuk  Eoad  "  leads  south  to  Tibet,  while  another 
:  is  said  to  run  along  the  north  foot  of  the  Altyn- 
to  Sha-chan,  and  thence  across  the  Gobi  north  to 
L-si-chan  and  HamL  Hami  is  also  reached  from 
low  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  by 
h  which  forms  a  section  of  the  great  historical  high- 
between  China  and  the  West. 

it  present  the  chief  trade  route  between  China  and 
a  runs  farther  east  from  Peking  via  Kalgan  to  Urga 
ulaimachin,  close  to  Kiakhta  on  the  Siberian  frontier. 
I  of  this  the  more  direct  road  runs  from  Hankow 
gh  North  Kansu  and  across  the  Gobi  to  Hami,  and 
e  by  the  Pe-lu  route  through  the  Zungarian  de- 
ion,  or  the  alternative  Irtish  valley,  to  Orenburg. 
Russians  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  future  trade 

must  follow  this  line,  which  is  practicable  for 
iges  throughout  the  whole  distance  of  2580  miles 
Zaisan  to  Hankow,  except  a  section  of  160  miles, 
1  presents  no  difficulties  to  pack  animals.  It  can 
aversed  in  140  days,  whereas  by  the  far  more 
lit  Kiakhta  road,  which  is   1800   miles  longer,  it 

202  days  to  reach  Peking.^ 
leantime  there  are  no  railways  in  the  empire.     The 

Une,  9  miles  long,  opened  by  an  English  com- 
in  1876,  from  Shanghai  to  Wusungon  the  Yang-tse 
ry,  had  a  brief  career  of  sixteen  months,  when  it  was 
it  up  and  destroyed  by  the  Government.     Never- 

he  wliole  of  the  route  between  Hankow  and  Zaisan  has  recently 
aversed  by  Sosnovski 
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thdato  Shanghai  is  at  least  trayened  hy  tnmwayi^  wUle 
macadamised  roads  radiate  fiom  this  oentie  of  fnim 
progress  for  a  few  mUes  to  the  sunoanding  villiB.    i 
Danish  company  has  also  midertaken  to  oonstmot  a  tdk, 
graphic  line  from  Shanghai  to  Pekiiig  and  Tien-tsin,  wAU 
was  completed  in  December  1881.     Shanghai  and  Aagr 
are  also  in  direct  td^raphic  oommnnioation  throi^  a 
submarine  cable  with  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  worid 

10.  Adminigtration :  Fairiarehal  Oavammeni — EdmUffi^ 
— Cdbind — Mtdadmimstratian — Army — rMakM 
Bescmrces — Ibreiffn  JSelaiions. 

The  '*  Middle  Kingdom,"  as  the  Chinese  commonly  de- 
signate it,  takes  its  name  either  fiom  its  original  central 
position  in  the  Yang-tse  basin,  or  firom  the  idea  thai  it 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.     For  here  there  are 
five  cardinal  points — the  four  common  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  a  fifth  whence  these  radiate,  and  which  is 
represented  by  the  "  Flowery  Land"     But  this  centre  of 
the  universe  is  still  largely  administered  by  primitivB 
patriarchal  institutions.     The  "  Ta-tuang-ti,"  or  "  Great 
Emperor,"  is  looked  on  as  the  father  of  his  people,  possess- 
ing unlimited  authority  over  them.     The   fundamental 
laws  of  the  empire  are  embodied  in  the  first  four  books  of 
Confucius  (Con-fu-tse),  and  are  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  State  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  private  family.     The  sovereign  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  empire,  of  the  State  religion,  and,  so  to  say,  of 
each  domestic  heartL      He  is  represented  by  mandariBS 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  eighteen  "  sang  "  or  provinces, 
into  which  China  proper  is  divided,  and  each  of  which 
enjoys  a  separate  administration  regulating  eveiy  imagi' 
nable  branch  of  the  political  and  social  system. 

To  say  that  the  people  are  still  held  in  leading  strings 
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^->iily  expresses  half  tlie  truth.      Thuy  are  so  accustomed 

t;o   State  interference  in  the  minutest  details  of  private 

life,  that  they  have  lost,  or  rather  have  not  yet  developed, 

tlie  sense  of  personal  independence.     Thus  they  think  it 

quite  natural  that  the  State  should  separate  man  and 

^wife,  as  is  the   case  with  the  Chinese  emigrants,  and 

even  with  the  traders  in  Mongolia,  who  are  not  allowed 

to  take  their  families  with  them.     And  when  the  mer* 

chants  in  the  remote  frontier  cities  of  Urumchi  or  Kulja 

forget  their  homes  amid  the  amenities  and  distractions  of 

a  less  austere  social  existence,  the  first  impulse  of  the 

n^lected  wives  and  children  is  to  apply  for  redress  to 

the  authorities,  by  whom  the  heads  of  families  are  often 

ordered  back  under  escort 

Although  there  is  a  recognised  State  religion,  public 
instruction  is  strictly  secular.  Education  of  a  certain 
stereotyped  order  has  received  such  a  wide  expansion  that 
few  are  met  incapable  of  at  least  reading  and  writing  their 
own  dialect  The  lettered  classes  alone  are  acquainted 
with  the  mandarin  literature,  to  the  study  of  which  they 
often  devote  their  whole  life.  Yearly  examinations  are  held 
in  the  provincial  capitals  for  the  first  two  literary  degrees, 
while  candidates  for  the  two  highest  honours  are  examined 
in  the  imperial  capital.  The  supreme  degree  requires  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  written  characters,  as  embodied  in 
the  extant  literature.  But  so  arduous  is  this  task  that 
few  accomplish  it  early  enough  to  leave  home  for  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences.  Hence  the  majority  are  satisfied 
with  committing  to  memory  antiquated  formulas  and 
axioms  of  doubtful  practical  value.  Each  degree  is  de- 
noted by  a  distinctive  academical  head-dress,  and  the 
various  public  appointments  are  awarded  to  the  lettered 
classes  in  proportion  to  their  literary  qualifications. 

Great  improvements  have,  however,  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  educational  system,  thanks  especially  to 
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the  action  of  Mr.  Robert  Hart.  Inspector-Genero!  of 
Chiaese  Cuatoms.  A  series  of  clemeutary  sciemifio  works 
are  now  being  translated  for  circulation  aniongBl  all 
classes,  and  the  Tuii;fioen,  or  Foreign  College  of  Puking, 
already  embraces  a  scientific  curriculura  anperadded  to  Uie 
study  of  European  languages,  which  was  its  original  aim. 
It  lias  now  9  foreign  professors,  and  102  studenta,  and 
among  the  subjects  taught  are  chemistry,  natural  luatoi^, 
mathematics,  physiology,  and  astronomy.  A  comfJet* 
course  lasts  for  eight  years,  and  successful  studenta  an 
appointed  to  high  offices  in  the  various  official  department! 

The  administration  of  State  affairs  is,  in  the  first  ift- 
stance,  entnisted  to  a  Privy  Council  composed  of 
members — two  of  Manchu,  and  two  of  Chinese  nationali^J- 
Two  representatives  of  the  "  Kang-ling,"  or  "  Great  Od- 
1(^,"  take  part  in  the  sittings,  their  duty  being  to  «« 
that  no  measures  are  adopted  at  variance  with  the  fuB^a- 
mental  laws  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  Confaaiu- 
The  members  of  the  Council  and  their  associates  are  called 
■'  Ta-hyo-ai,"  or  Ministers  of  State,  and  control  the  minis- 
terial functions.  Amongst  these  are — 1.  Tlie  Miaistrjoi 
the  Civil  Officials,  which  watches  over  the  condud  " 
these  ofKcers  ;  2.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  ;  3.  The  Minis- 
try of  Customs  and  Ceremouips,  whose  province  it  is  •' 
see  that  the  national  laws  and  usages  are  observed  by 
people  ;  4.  'ITie  Ministry  of  War ;  5.  Public  Works  J 
The  Supreme  Militarj-  Tribunal. 

Tlieoretically  above  all  these  departments  is  the 
"  Tu-khe-yi-veng,"  or  Board  of  Public  Censors,  consisting 
of  forty  or  fifty  members,  with  a  Chinese  and  a  Manchu 
President.  According  to  ancient  usage,  each  member  of 
this  Council  has  the  right  of  personally  directing  the 
Emperor's  attention  to  anything  in  the  State  calling  for 
censure.  At  the  deliberations  of  the  various  ministriis 
one  of  the  censors  is  always  present,  though  not  entitled 
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Others  visit  the  various  provinces  and  inquire 

Iministration  of  the  viceroys. 

rith  all  this  censuring  the  country  continues 

much  maladministratioiL  Under  the  ruling 
le  public  functionaries  are  understood  to  be 
;ing  in  probity.     In  an  absolute  yet  democratic 

which  knowledge  and  personal  merit  are  th^ 

avenues  to  distinction,  a  universally  high 
3  can  alone  ensure  respect  for  the  laws  and 
tion  of  justica     But  these  qualities  began  to 

efficacy  as  soon  as  the  State  became  tainted 
iption.  In  a  patriarchal  form  of  government^ 
)n  the  authorities  no  check  beyond  the  duty  to 
temal  spirit,  the  absence  of  morality  had  neces- 
results  for  the  nation,  which  thus  became,  to 
it  at  least,  the  victim  of  venality.  Those  politi- 
bions  of  the  literati,  which,  seen  from  a  distance, 
excite  the  admiration  of  enthusiastic  believers 
lier  theories  of  a  freedom  and  equality  limited 
telligence  and  morality,  have  here  produced  a 

thraldom.  The  lower  mandarins  are  chiefly 
Q  raising  money,  either  to  redeem  the  pledges 
hose  of  higher  rank  to  whom  they  owe  their 
nts,  or  to  procure  still  higher  honours  by  fresh 
All  the  authorities  are  surrounded  by  satel- 
hed  to  them  as  bodyguards,  police  agents,  or 
rs.  These  men  are  charged  with  the  faults 
laracteristic  of  pretorian  guards.  And  it  is 
v^hether  the  administitition  is  conducted  with 
^ty  and  efficiency  which  would  be  expected  in 
a  State. 

aperial  forces  consist  of  two  distinct  branches, 
;ing  to  the  "nationality  of  the  present  Manchu 
be  other  composed  of  Chinese  and  other  races, 
n  which  the  chief  reliance  is  placed,  is  organised 
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in  eight  "  banners,"  and  supplies  the  ganisons  ^:>/' 
large  towns,  fortresses,  and  other  important  ^go&itioBs 
throughout  the  empira  Hitherto  their  defective  eqdp-  . 
ment  and  rudimentary  instruction  have  rendered  these  f 
troops  quite  incapable  of  contending  with  European  biceB 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  Recently,  however,  a  marked 
improvement,  especially  in  the  artillery  service,  has  been 
effected  by  the  English  instructors  employed  to  tnuD  themen. 

The  second  branch  consists  of  about  800,000  ChineBe 
and  other  races  distributed  over  the  empire,  who  reside   J 
with   their  families,   support  themselves  by   their  own 
labour,  and  assemble  only  on  special  occasions  in  the 
capitals  of  their  several  provinces. 

China  also  supports  a  small  navy,  chiefly  employed 
in  suppressing  the  pirates,  who  infest  the  numerous  creeks 
and  islets  about  the  estuaries  of  the  large  rivers. 

Enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  vast  seaboard,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  estuaries,  and  canals,  abounding  in 
cereals,  tea,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
tobacco,  coal,  and  iron  ores,  China  possesses  perhaps  the 
largest  material  resources  of  any  country  in  the  world.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  the  West  has  paid  in  cash  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  exports  in  silk  and  tea  alone. 
And  if  we  consider  the  amazing  industry  of  the  Chinese, 
the  energy  and  endurance  of  the  working  classes,  their 
thrift  and  frugal  lives,  their  respect  for  precedent,  their 
love  of  peace  and  order,  their  cheerfulness  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  further,  their  keen  commercial 
spirit,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous latent  power  possessed  by  this  nation  of  some  o50 
or  400  million  souls.  It  is  understood  that  the  Chinese 
are  endeavouring  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  trade 
heretofore  conducted  by  foreigners. 

Here  we  see  a  repetition  of  what  is  taking  place  m 
California.     Until  recently  the  chartering  of  steamers  hy 
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^  waa  an  unheard-of  thing ;  now  they  not  only 
'^  but  even  own  large  ocean  steamships,  and  are 
>g  straight  to  the  London  market.  Li-hung-chang, 
y  of  PechiU,  and  founder  of  the  "  China  Mer- 
i'  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  has  just  taken  a  step 

at  the  total  exclusion  of  European  traders  from 
antry.  The  Mei-fu  steauner,  belonging  to  this  com- 
arrived  in  the  Thames  on  December  5,  1881,  with 
)  of  tea  and  the  Chinese  managers  of  an  association 
shed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  direct  relations 
n  the  two  countries  through  native  firms  in  China, 
tal  of  £150,000  has  already  been  paid  up,  and  the 
iking  is  being  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the 
e  Government. 

e  weightiest  commercial  interests  are  represented  by 
glish  exchanges,  which  average  about  £42,000,000 
Of  growing  importance  also,  although  perhaps 
n  a  political  than  a  commercial  sense,  are  the 
IS  of  Eussia  with  the  Celestial  Empire.     Both  are 

States,  whose  conterminous  frontier  extends  for 
ads  of  mUes,  and  both  have  had  relations  in  com- 
Dr  the  last  200  years.  In  connection  with  these 
as  the  Russians  have  given  frequent  proof  of  the 
ey  possess  for  dealing  with  Asiatics.  Without  any 
and  by  means  of  a  skilful  diplomacy,  they  have 
i  enormous  advantages,  including  the  possession 
i  and  fertile  tracts  in  the  Amur  basin  and  on  the 

seaboard 


11.   Statistics. 

Areas  and  Populations. 

Provinces. 

Aro:i  in 
sq.  uiiles. 

Estimated 
Pop.  (1842). 

Pechili    , 

67,260 

86,879,838 

Shantung 

53,762 

29,629,877 

8hansi    . 

65,949 

17,056,926 

Honan    . 

66,913 

29,069,771 

Xiang-8U 

40,188 

89,646,924 
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Provinces. 

Ngan-wliei 
Kiang-si 
Fu-kien 
Chc-kiang 
Hu-pe     . 
Hunan    . 
Shensi    . 
Kan-su    . 
Se-chaen 
Kwangtung 
Kwang-si 
Ynnnan  . 
Kweicliew 
Hainan  (island) 
Formosa  (island) 

China  Proper 
Korea 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 
Tibet 
Kukn-nor 
Tsaidam. 
Kashgaria 
Zungaria 
Kulja 

Tolal  Chinese  Empire 


Area  in 

8q.  miles. 

53,980 

68,875 

45,747 

35,659 

69,459 

83,200 

81,192 

259,520 

184,997 

90,219 

81,200 

122,524 

66,738 

14,500 

13,970 

1  556/200 

380^000 

1,360,000 

600,000 

1 120,000 

250,000 

120,000 

26,000 

4,:{iV2,200 


Efttimatrd 
Pop.  (1842). 
36,596,988 
26,513,889 
22,799,556 
8,100,000 
28,584,564 
20,048,769 
10,309,769 
19,512.716 
35,000,000 
20,152,603 
8,121,327 
5,823,670 
5,679.128 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

404,946,514 

8,000,000 

12,000,000 

4,00i\000 

6,000,000 

150,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

J140,000 

436.536,'514 


Earlier  Official  Returns  of  the  Population  of  China  Pkop 
1711      .....  28,605,000 


1753  . 
1792  . 
1812  . 
Estimated  Population  (1S80) 


103,050,000 
307,407,000 
362,447,000 
850,000,0001 


Estimate  of  Population  according  to  Kacfa 


Cliinese  proper . 

Si-fan,  Man-tze,  and  other  hill  tribes 

Koreans 

Manchua 

Bod -pa  (Tibetans) 

Mongolians  and  Kalmucks 

Ka.shgarians 

Tanguts 

Sok-pa  and  Hor-pa 

Taranchi 

Kirpjhiz 

Tungans  of  Kulja 

Solons  and  Sibos 

Europeans  and  Sundries 

Total 


350,000,000 

20,000,000 

?  12,000.000 

8,000.000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

750,000 

150,000 

?100.«.'00 

40,000 

85,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

809,1U(>,(>CO 


1  Neverthelcsa  many  Europeans  long  resident  in  China  do  not  think  th»t  the 
■ent  population  can  greatly  exceed  250,000,000. 
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Chief  Towns. 


C^ina. 


11 


fu 

81) 


Hainan) 
w 


i^-Kop. ) 


li) 


Pop. 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
930,000 
800,000 
800,000 
700,000 
700,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
50(J,000 
500,000 
360,000 
355,000 
300  000 
300,000 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
230,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
170,000 
170,000 
160,814 
160,000 
160,000 
150,000 
140,000 
130,000 
120.000 
1 -JO,  000 
100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

93,000 

90,000 


Yuen-ching 
Amoy . 

Lohai  (Hainan) 
Hanchung-1'ii 
Tungkoang . 
Tsing-chew . 
Yuyao 
Macao 


Tibet. 


Lassa  . 

Shigatze  and  \ 
Tashi-Iumpo  / 
Chetang 
Gyantze 


Yarkand 
Kashgar 
Khotan 
Sanju  . 
Aksa  . 
Kiria  . 


Kaahgaria. 


Pop. 
90,000 
88,000 
80,000 
80,000 
70,000 
70,000 
65,000 
60,000 


15,000 

14,000 

13,000 
12,000 


60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
85,000 
20,000 
15,000 


Zungaria  and  Kulja. 
Old  Kulja  .  15,000 


Suidum 
Chuguchak . 
Manas 

Mongolia, 

Jehol  (Chingt«-fu) 

Urra   . 

Kuku-klioto 

Dolon-noi 

Paku  . 

Urunu-hi 

TiirVan 

Hada  . 

Hami . 

Kobdo 

Khailar 


MiikdfU 

Giiin  . 

Ninguta 

Ajeho  , 

Yingtze 

Kaiyneii 

Takuslian 


Manchuria, 


4,000 
4,000 
3,000 


40,000 

30.000 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 


180,000 

rjo,ooo 

00,000 
40,000 
40,000 
35,000 
35,000 
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Trade  Rkturnb. 


Tear, 

Impozts. 

Exportib 

1868 

£21,995,000 

£20,234,000 

1871 

24,124.000 

22,458,000 

1875 

20,340,000 

20,673,000 

1878 

21,241,000 
Chief  Imports  (187?). 

20,500,000 

Opiam 

•                       •                       « 

£9,«73;000 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods 

4,808;009 

Woollens 

•                       ■                       • 

1,462,000 

Metals 

•                       •                       • 

Chief  Exports  (1878). 

1,253,000 

Baw  SUk 

•                        •                         ■ 

£5,825,000 

Silk  Textures 

•                        •                         • 

1,370,001 

Tea    . 

•                        ■                         • 

9,578,000 

Sugar 

•                        •                         • 

1,110^000 

Average  Tuade  with  Britain  and  its  O)L0NiiSi 
92  ])er  cent  of  all  imports  from. 


British   . 

Chinese . 

German 

AinerioaTi 

French 

.Tap.inesp 


74  per  cent  of  all  exports  to. 

Shipping  (1880). 

Vessds. 

12,397 

5,335 

1,501 

1,070 

128 

201 


9,006,150 
4.609,255 
632,044 
287,800 
150,807 
167,902 


Trade  of  Tii;et  with  India  (1S79). 

Kxport*?  to  ln<Ua  ....        £150,000 

Tnij»orts  from  India       ....  14,600 

Anniuil  import  of  Brick  Tea  into  Tibet  from  China  £350,0001 

Tll.VDK  AND  SUIITING  OF  THE  ChIKF  CllIXE.SE  SeAPORTB  (1879). 

Iini)ort8.  Kjcports.  "^ ^ 


Tien-tsin  . 

Hankow  . 

Kiukianp  . 

Slianghai  . 

AVen-chew 

Fu-r'hew  . 
Amov 


£6,800,000        £471,000 

£11,302,000 
3,332,000 
19,126,000     17,423,000 

121,900 
1,742,000       3,179,000 
2,775,000       1,839,000 


Swatow     .         .  5,482,000 

Canton  and  Wham poa        2,558,000        4,852,000 


Victoria  (Hong-Kong) 


? 


ToniULgB.  g^ 

531,000  196,' 

733,830  401,1 

1,421,170  WK 

3,062,682  1,009,1 

19,780  f 

418.083  S4V 

892,000  1W 

566,250  f 

1,664,000  1,451,1 

4,000,000  f 


■a 
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Gsoss  FoREiON  Trade  of  the  Nineteen  Open  Poets. 


1870. 

188C 

1. 

£36,260,000 

£46,278,000 

Revenue  (estimated  for  1875). 

Tax  on  provisious 

Land  tax 

Customs 

Salt 

Sale  of  titles  and  piivileges 

Miscellanooos 

£6,333,000 
6,703,000 
4,762,000 
1,683,336 
2,266,666 
4,646,668 

£25,176,000 

PubUc  Debt  (1878),  £2,232,000. 


Emigration. 

To  United  States,  1820  to  1878 

To      „  „        1878 

To  Peru,  1860  to  1874 

To  Singapore  last  60  years     . 

To  Dutch  East  Indies  last  50  years 

To  Australia  last  60  years 


216,800 
7,250 
86,700 
100,000 
320,000 
?  30,000 


AllMT. 


Manchu  reffulars 

Chinese  and  others  of  all  arms 


English 

AmericanB 

Germans 

French 

Spaniards 

Japanese 

Danes 


Foreigners  in  China  (1879). 


lony 

420 
384 
224 
168 
81 
69 


Kussians      . 
Austrians    . 
Scandinavians 
Dutch 
Sundries 

Total 


270,000 
800,000 

1,070,000 


65 
88 
35 
24 
868 

8814 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

JAPAN. 

1.  Boundaries — Extent — Area — Name. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  Japanese  Empire  comprises  tie 
three  insular  groups  of  the  Kuriles,  Nip-hon,  and  the  lia- 
kiu  islands,  skirting  the  east  Asiatic  seaboard  from  tk 
southern  extremity  of  Kamchatka  to  Formosa.  It  thos 
stretches  in  an  almost  continuous  chain  across  26  d^rees 
of  latitude  from  50**  K  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  cancer 
for  a  total  length  of  about  1800  miles,  and  consists 
altogether  of  about  4000  islands  of  all  sizes.  But 
excluding  the  southern  Liu-kiu  group,  the  sovereignty 
over  wliich  is  still  disputed  by  China,  and  the  Northern 
Kuriles  recently  ceded  by  Eussia  in  exchange  for  Sa- 
khalin, Japan,  as  ordinarily  understood,  comprises  the 
great  Central  Arcliipelago  of  Nip-hon,  compared  with 
which  the  two  others  are  almost  of  no  account. 

In  this  narrower  sense  Japan  consists  of  about  3850 
rocky  islets,  and  the  four  large  islands  of  Yesso,  Hon-do 
(Hon-shin),  Kiu-shiu,  and  Shi-koku,  lying  between  30° 
35'  to  45°  30'  K,  and  129°  to  146°  K,  with  a  total  area 
of  about  160,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1880) 
of  35,925,313.  It  is  washed  east  and  south  by  the 
Pacitic  Ocean,  and  separated  on  the  north  by  La  Perousf 
Strait  from  Sakhalin,  on  the  west  by  the  Strait  of  Korea 
and  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  Korea  and  Eussia.  Between 
Yesso   and   Hon -do   flows   the   narrow  Sugaru  (SaDgar) 
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Strait,  while  Kiu-shiu  is  separated  by  the  Bugo  Channel, 

Suwo  Sound,  and  Siumonoseki  Strait,  from  Shi-koku  and 

Hon-do.      Lastly,  between  Slii-koku   and  Hon-do  flows 

the   marvellous  Inland  Sea  (Seto-Uchi),  which,  with  its 

countless  islets,  bluffs,  headlands  and  inlets,  its  limpid 

waters   and   glorious   sub-tropical  vegetation,  presents  a 

varied  panorama  of  almost  unrivalled   natural   scenery. 

At   the   same   time,  the   navigation   of   these  waters   is 

everywhere  endangered  by  innumerable  rocks,  shallows, 

reefs,  and  intricate  channels,  while  the   more  open  Sea 

of  Japan  is  swept  by  fierce   cyclones  accompanied  with 

waterspouts,  whirlpools,  and  rapid  currents. 

The  term  Japan,  apphed  in  various  modified  forms 
to  thia  great  archipelago,  is  not  merely  synonymous,  but 
kbsolutely  identical  with  the  corresponding  native  name 
Nippon.  The  history  of  this  word  Nippon,  which  is  by 
European  writers  wrongly  restricted  to  the  large  central 
ialand  of  Hon-do,  is  extremely  curious.  The  original 
lese  form  was  Nit-pon,  meaning  the  Land  of  the  Eising 
the  Orient,  from  mi  =  sun  and  po«  =  origin.  The 
was  in  this  form  adopted  about  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era  by  the  Japanese,  who  soon  assimi- 
iMed  the  (  to  the  p,  whence  Nip-pon,  Nip-hon,  and  even 
Nif-hon.  But  in  China  the  t  was  first  dropped,  whence 
Ni-p6n  or  Ni-pen,  and  the  initial  N,  through  Mongolic 
niflnence,'  afterwards  changed  to  J,  whence  Ji-pen,  the 
form  current  iu  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  Venetian 
Zipangu  derives  directly  from  it,  and  is  the  parent  of  all 
we  European  varieties  of  the  word  Japan.  This  word 
'tts,  03  stated,  from  the  firat  applied  to  the  whole  Archi- 
t*l»gci,  and  not  exclusively  t«  the  large  island,  for  which 
thft  Japanese  bad  no  general  name  till  that  of  Hon-do — 
'''Mis,  Original  or  Main  Division — was  introduced  some 

*  Duing  thB  Yen  or  MoDgol  dynasty  (1260-1366),  the  maodttrin  or 
" '        age  WHS  greatly  influenced  by  the  Mongol  phonetic  ajtAem. 
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six  years  ago.  Hence  in  our  maps  Nip-pon  ought  to  h 
either  altogether  suppressed  or  extended  to  the  whok 
group — that  is,  made  synonymous  with  Japan,  hoth  being 
varieties  of  the  common  prototype  NU-pon} 

2.  Relief  of  the  Land :  Highlands — Volcanoes,  Fuji-yama, 

Aso-san,  Asama-yanuu 

Japan  forms  a  main  link  in  the  chain  of  volcanic 
islands  which  fringe  the  Asiatic  seaboard  from  Java  to 
Alaska.  It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  irregolir 
mountain  masses  of  igneous  origin,  occupying  most  of 
the  surface,  and  imparting  to  the  Archipelago  a  distindtj 
highland  character.  In  Yesso,  the  interior  of  which  is 
little  known,  the  ridges  seem  to  be  of  moderate  elevation, 
anil  here  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  are  traversed  hr 
numerous  small  streams  which  find  their  wav  in  inde- 
])einlent  channels  to  the  coast.  The  highest  points  ire 
Shribetsi  (TS74  feet),  in  the  south;  Unabetsu  (5039),in 
the  norlli-ea^t;  Ofuyu  (GOOO),  on  the  west  coast;  fihi- 
kari  (7710) ;  and  Tokachi  (8200),  near  the  centre. 

In  Hon-<lo  the  main  axis  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island  recedes  somewhat  from  the  east  coast,  where  is  de- 
vel«)in'd  an  alluvial  lowland  district  watered  bv  nmneroos 
streams,  and  occupied  l.iy  Tokio  (Yedo),  capital  of  the 
empire,  lint  west  and  south  of  this  district  the  hilb 
attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mounts  Xantai  (8195 
feet),  Asama  (8200),  Haku  (9185),  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  cone  of  Fuji-yama  (12,400),  culniinatiiig 
l-oint  of  the  Archipelago.  Fuji-yama,  wliich  rises  in 
Solitary  gramleur  some  70  miles  south-west  of  Tokio,  is 
visihle  in  clear  weather  for  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles. 
It  has  been  quiescent  since  the  year  1707  ;  but  although 

^  The  cxi»rosi.sioii  Diii-Xij-p m — t.r.  '*  Great  Nip|x»n  " — also  ocoars,  an<i 
answers  to  our  '*  Gnat  l^ritaiii,"  as  applied  to  all  the  British  Isles. 


-• 
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the  highest,  Fuji-yama  is  not  the  largest  volcano  in 
Japsm.  This  honour  is  claimed  by  Aso-san,  in  Kiu-shiu, 
20  miles  from  Kumamoto,  the  crater  of  which  is  said  by 
Milne^  to  be  12  miles  in  diameter,  and  consequently 
larger  than  Maunaloa,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  was  visited  in  1880  by  Milne,  who 
found  it  occupied  by  several  villages. 

The  Asama-yama,  which  occupies  a  somewhat  central 
position  to  the  north-west  of  Tokio,  was  ascended  in 
1873  by  the  French  traveller  G.  Bousquet.  From  its 
crater,  1000  feet  across,  this  volcano  emits  constant 
volumes  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  from  its  summit  a 
magnificent  prospect  is  commanded  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

To  its  numerous  active  volcanoes  Japan  is  probably 
indebted  for  its  immunity  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  earthquakes,  which,  although  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, are  seldom  of  a  violent  character.^ 


3.  Hydrography :  Table  of  Rivers  above  50  MUes  long — 

Lake  Bitua. 

The  lofty  range  stretching  southwards  from  Mount 
Asama  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  But  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mountain  system,  covering  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  surface,  no  room  is  left  for  the  development  of 
large  rivers.  Those  that  do  exist  bear  somewhat  the 
character  of  mountain  torrents  with  very  rapid  courses, 

^  Popular  Science  lUview,  Dec.  1880. 

>  The  Seismological  Society  for  the  stady  of  these  phenomena,  recently 
founded  at  Yokohama,  has  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  its  Traruaetions, 
containing  a  valuable  paper  by  Professor  Milne,  the  vice-president,  on 
"The  Earthquake  which  took  place  in  the  Tokio  district  on  February  22, 
1880,"  the  severest  and  most  destructive  experienced  since  the  opening  of 
the  country  to  foreign  intercourse  {Athenceunit  Nov.  26,  1881). 
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and  liable  to  sudden  and   disastrous   fioodings  in  their 
lower  reaches.     Hence  they  are  almost  more  damaging 
than  beneficial  even  for  irrigation  purposes.     To  naviga- 
tion they  are  not  merely  useless,  but  a  positive  hindrance, 
owing  to    the   large   quantities    of   sedimentaiy  matter 
which  they  bring  down,  and  with  which  some  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  country  have  been  gradually  filled  in. 
Such  has  especially  been  the  fate  of  Osaka  and  Niigata 
harbours,  formerly  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  bat 
which  can  now  be  approached  only  by  small  craft.    In 
Japan  "a  river-bed  is  a  waste  of  sand,  boulders,  and 
shingle,  through  the  middle  of  which,  among  sand-banb 
and  shallows,  the  river  proper  takes  its  devious  couise. 
In  the  freshets,  which  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
every  year,  enormous  volumes  of  water  pour  over  these 
wastes,  carrying  sand  and  detritus  down  to  the  mouths, 
which  are  all  obstructed  by  bars.     Of  these  rivers  the 
Shinano,  being  the  biggest,  is  the  most  refractory,  and  has 
piled  up  a  bar  at  its  entrance  through  which  there  is  only 
a  passage  7  feet  deep,  which  is  perpetually  shaUowing."^ 
As  little  is  known  in  Europe  regarding  the  Japanese 
rivers  beyond  the  names  of  a  few  of  them,  the  subjoined 
table   of  all  above  50   miles  in  length  will  be  found 
useful : — 


Name. 

Shinano 
Tone 

Kitakami 

I  shikari 

Tcnriu 
Kiso  . 

Sakata 


Scarce. 

£.  Shinano 
N.  Eddsuke    . 

N.  of  Rikuchiu 

I N.    prov.    Ishikari, 

Yesso  . 
Lake  Sua 
S.  W.  Shinano . 


Outlet 

Niigata    . 
"  Gulf  of  Tokio,   and 
Pacific 

Ishinomaki  and 

Murohama,        K 
coast  Rikuzen 


|s.  of 


Usen 


Ishikari,  W.  coast  . 

Pacific  . 

Pacific  . 

}  Sakata,     W.     coast 

Usen  . 


! 


} 
} 


ma- 

180 
170 


HO 


130 

120 
115 

110 


^  Unbeaten  Tracks,  I  p.  212. 
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Oknma 

Nosbiro 

Akano 

Smnida 

Toshima 

Fujii. 
Yodo 
Baniu 
Oi      . 


Boiixoe. 

S. W.  of  prov.  Iwaka 

'W.   of  prov.   Riku- 

chiu    . 
Lake  Inawasbiro  in 

prov.  Iwasbiro 
£.  Mosaahi 

S.E.  of  prov.  Ugo 

Edshiu    . 
E.  Iga 

Yamanaka  (Edsbiu) 
N.  Edsbiu 


{ 


Outlet. 

Watari,     K     coast 

Iwaki  . 
Koshiro,    "W.    coast 

of  Rikuchiu 
Near    Nii^ta,     W 

coast  of  £cbigo 
GulfofTokio  . 
\  Eubota,  W.  coast  of 


Eiciac 


Pacihc 
Bay  of  Osaka 
Pacific     . 
Pacific     . 


} 


Length. 
MUes. 

110 

100 

90 

90 

70 

70 
70 
60 
55 


Of  the  few  lakes  none  are  of  any  size  except  Biwa,  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  some  45  miles  long^  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  10  miles.  Biwa,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Eiver  Yodo,  lies  within  8  miles  of  Kioto, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mikadoes,  who  usually  spent  the 
summer  months  with  their  suites  on  its  romantic  banks. 
It  is  closed  north  and  west  by  lofty  forest-covered  moun- 
tains, and  elsewhere  skirted  by  an  open,  highly -cul- 
tivated coimtry  dotted  over  with  numerous  villages  and 
tea-houses,  the  resort  of  pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts. 
Its  clear  waters,  which  abound  in  fish,  are  enKvened  by 
fleets  of  tiny  craft,  including  probably  one  hundred  small 
steamers  always  crowded  with  passengers. 


4.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  :   Tessa,  JETon-do, 

Kiu'shiu,  Shi-Jcohi. 

The  four  great  islands,  forming  so  many  main  natural 
divisions,  were  formerly  divided  into  nine  "  do,"  or  de- 
partments, which  comprised  as  many  as  85  ''kuni,"  or 
provinces.  But  these  old  divisions  have,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1868,  been  suppressed,  and  the  empire  is  now, 
for  administrative  purposes,  divided  into  three  "  f u "  or 
urban  districts,  and  60  "ken"  or  "prefectures."  Yesso, 
however,  forms   with    the    Kuriles   a   so-called    "Hok 
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loddo''  or  "Notthem  Sea  Cixooit^''  admudBtered 
**  Kaitaknahi/'  or  Cdonuatioii  Department  The 
of  this  little-known  ialandy  which  ia  oonaidembi] 
than  Ireland,  is  described  as  pecnliaily  romantic 
southern  peninsula,  which  was  Tisited  in  1878  1 
Bird,  everywhere  abounds  in  magnificent  m 
sceneiy,  commanded  towards  the  east  by  the  ydIi 
Komono-tald,  whose  cone  rises  3830  feet  above  a 
ing  lake  at  its  base.  The  crater  has  fidlen  in 
east  side  facing  seawaids,  and  it  is  eveiywhere  int^ 
by  yawning  chasms  emitting  dense  volumes  of 
Here  the  prospect  over  land  and  sea  is  superb,  the 
distance  and  background  being  occupied  by  woodi 
whose  deep  green  foliage  merges  imperceptibly  in 
tint  A  long  chain  of  volcanoes  stretches  at  the 
the  spectator,  with  the  quiescent  Mount  XJssu  he 
the  distant  horizon. 

The  shores  of  Volcano   Bay  are  extremely 
minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  rock 
coral.     At  Yesan,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Yess 
is  a  "  solfatara  "  with  sulphur  works,  and  another  at 
Iwauno-bori,  the  central  cone  of  a  triple  group  of  vo 
The  interior  of  Yesso,  which  is  said  to  be  crossed  by 
of  mostly  extinct  volcanoes,  still  remains  to  be  e: 
the  expeditions  hitherto  undertaken  having  been 
restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Volcano  Bay  s 
adjoining  peninsula. 

The  great  central  island  of  Hon-do,  with  an 
92,000  square  miles,  although  thickly  people 
generally  well  cultivated,  is  by  no  means  such  a  m 
rich  land  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  soil  h 
and  only  moderately  fertile,  except  in  the  Tokio 
which  is  covered  with  a  rich  black  loam.  H< 
people  are  prosperous  and  comfortable,  but  elsewl 
rural  districts  have  often  a  poverty-stricken  aii 
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wretched  houses  serve  to  shelter  man  and  beast  alike,  the 
villages  are  in  some  places  indescribably  filthy,  and  the 
natives  clothed  in  rags  or  covered  with  loathsome  sores. 
Miss  Bird  speaks  of  the  painful  sight  presented  by  the 
importunate  crowd  pressing  upon  one  another. 

Yet  "their  industry  is  ceaseless,  they  have  no  Sabbaths, 
and  only  take  a  holiday  when  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
Their  spade  husbandry  turns  the  coimtry  into  one  beau- 
tifully-kept garden,  in  which  one  might  look  vainly  for  a 
weed.  They  are  economical  and  thrifty,  and  turn  every- 
thing to  useful  account.  They  manure  tJie  ground  heavily, 
understand  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  have  little  if  any- 
thing to  learn  in  the  way  of  improved  agricultural  pro- 
cesses. The  appearance  of  poverty  may  be  produced  by 
apathy  regarding  comforts  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed.  The  dirt  is  preventible,  and  the  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  cutaneous  diseases  among  children  are 
not  far  to  seek"^ 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  that  the 
three  large  islands  in  the  south  almost  touch  each  other 
at  certain  points,  where  they  are  separated  only  by  narrow 
channels.  Of  all  the  large  islands,  Shi-koku,  with  an 
area  of  7000  square  miles,  is  the  least  volcanic.  Even 
in  Kiu-shiu  the  sandstone  formation  prevails  over  the 
igneous  rocks.  Like  all  the  other  islands,  it  abounds  in 
grand  natural  scenery,  and  especially  romantic  is  its  fiord- 
like and  rugged  iron-bound  south  coast.  The  narrow 
Shimonoseki  Strait  separating  it  from  Hon-do,  and  giving 
access  to  the  Inland  Sea,  afibrds  the  shortest  and  plea- 
santest  route  by  steamer  from  Nagasaki  on  its  west  coast 
to  Yokohama. 

5.  Climate. 

Japan  lies   entirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  and, 

*  Unbeaten  Tracks,  i.  p.  166. 
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thanks  to  the  proximity  of  the  warm  Pacific  currents,  it 
enjoys  a  far  milder  climate  than  the  neighbouring  Aaatic 
mainland  lying  under  the  same  paraUels  of  latitude.  It 
may  be  described  on  the  whole  as  equable  and  healtlij, 
without  any  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  with  i 
copious  rainfall  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  but 
heavier  in  summer  than  winter.  The  sunmier  heats  an 
tempered  by  the  cool  northern  sea-breezes  prevalent 
during  that  season,  while  in  winter  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  warm  equatorial  cuirent, 
known  as  the  Kuro  Siwo  or  "  Black  Stream."  The  coasts 
washed  by  this  current,  which  presents  many  remarkable 
analogies  to  the  "  Gulf  Stream  "  of  the  Atlantic,  eDJoy 
an  exceptionally  mild  climate,  while  the  less-favouied 
northern  sections  are  relatively  colder  than  the  parts  of 
Europe  crossed  by  the  same  parallels.  In  latitudes  cone- 
spending  to  those  of  Marseilles  and  Gibraltar  it  freeas 
hard  in  winter ;  and  Yesso,  l3dng  between  42°  to  46**  N.,i8 
altogether  much  colder  than  Scotland,  lying  between 
55°  to  59°. 

The  southern  islands  are  also  naturally  affected  by 
their  low  latitude  (30°  to  34°  K),  and  here  the  glass  rises 
normally  in  summer  to  96°  and  98°  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 
while  in  winter  there  is  little  snow  except  on  the  highest 
peaks.  Between  these  extremes  lies  the  great  island  of 
Hon-do,  where  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  so  genial 
and  healthy  that  it  has  become  the  chief  sanitarium  for 
Europeans  settled  on  the  less  salubrious  and  more  relaxing 
Chinese  seaboard.  The  temperature  at  Yokohama  ranges 
between  20°  and  90°  F.,  averaging  about  60°,  with  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  snowy  days  in  winter,  and  a 
correspondingly  short  period  of  oppressive  summer  heats. 
But  the  west  side  of  the  island,  being  imafifected  hy  the 
Black  Stream,  is  much  colder  with  an  average  snowfaU 
of  thirty-two   days   at  Niigata.     Here  the  "canals  and 
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rivers  freeze,  and  even  the  rapid  Shinano  sometimes  bears 
a  horse.  In  January  and  February  the  snow  lies  3  or  4 
feet  deep,  a  veil  of  clouds  obscures  the  sky,  people  inhabit 
their  upper  rooms  to  get  any  daylight,  pack-horse  traffic 
is  suspended,  pedestrians  go  about  with  difficulty  in  rough 
snow-shoes,  and  for  nearly  six  months  the  coast  is  un- 
suitable for  navigation  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong, 
cold  north-west  winds.  And  all  this  in  latitude  37°  55' 
— ^three  degrees  south  of  Naples.  .  .  .  Europeans  and 
their  children  thrive  well  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire."  ^ 

6.  Flora  and  Fauna  :  Tea-culture — The  CrowB  of  Yesso. 

With  an  abundant  rainfall,  a  moderately  fertile  soil, 
and  a  temperature  ranging  from  the  almost  Siberian 
winters  of  Yesso  to  the  tropical  heats  of  Kiu-shiu,  the 
vegetation  of  Japan  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  on  the  globe.  Notwithstanding 
its  long  settlement  and  comparatively  dense  agricultural 
population,  the  forest  area  is  still  about  four  times  more 
extensive  than  the  portion  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  is  due  to  the  relief  of  the  land  in  which  the  highland 
formation,  ill  suited  for  tillage,  and  here  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  timber,  so  greatly  prevails  over  the  plateau 
and  lowland  formations.  Nevertheless  sufficient  space  is 
left  on  the  plains  and  on  the  more  gently  sloping  hill- 
sides for  the  development  of  an  extensive  and  skilful 
agricultural  system  yielding  results  of  the  most  abundant 
and  varied  character.  The  vegetation  of  the  lowlands, 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  higher  grounds, 
presents  a  magnificent  flora,  including  many  rare  specimens 
which  have  already  contributed  to  enrich  the  European 
botanical  collections.  The  fruits  are  naturally  of  large 
size,  and  have  been  further  developed  by  careful  and 

^  Unbeaten  Tracks,  i.  pp.  219  and  4. 
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Bystematic  onltaie.  Bioe,  which,  irith  iriMaft^  suUbI^  14 
and  vegetables,  forms  Uie  staple  of  fidod,  axrives  at  gmfc 
perfection,  one  yariety  being  faUy  equal  to  the  best  kindi 
produced  in  India  or  America.  Wheats  bailey,  milH 
and  buckwheat^  are  also  ezteosiYaly  grown  on  the  man 
hilly  districts  above  the  level  of  the  lioe  lone;  but  tts 
crops  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Next  in  importance  to  rice  are  the  mnlbeny  and  tai 
plantations,  which  oover  laige  tracts  in  almost  enij 
part  of  Hon-do  and  the  southern  islands.  "The  t» 
plant  was  introduced  from  China  about  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  .  .  .  The  plant  is  poUared  to  renfa 
it  more  branchy,  and  therefore  more  productive,  and  mmfc 
be  five  years  old  before  the  leaves  are  gathered "  (Jfo* 
man). 

Of  the  f  oiest  trees  the  most  prevalent  are  the  cypieBi» 
firs,  and  other  conifers,  including  the  ''umbrella  pine' 
{Koya  Maki),  a  magnificent  variety  often  growing  to  t 
lieight  of  100  feet,  with  a  dense  foliage  of  broad  leaves 
ill  shape  somewhat  like  an  umbrella.  Still  larger  are  d^ 
cedars,  which  tower  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  tronb 
1 8  feet  in  girth.  But  of  all  forest  growths,  the  niost 
remarkable  is  the  Camphor  Tree,  which  has  a  trunk  over 
50  feet  ix>und.  The  camphor  is  extracted  from  the  stem 
and  roots  cut  into  small  pieces,  by  a  simple  process  of 
decoction.  There  is  also  a  laige  species  of  oak  yielding 
an  edible  acorn,  which  is  boiled  and  much  esteemed  for 
its  nutritious  properties  by  the  peasantry.  But  economi- 
cally a  far  more  important  tree  is  the  mulberry,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  Besides  supplying  the 
natural  food  of  the  silkworm,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cordage,  and  coarse 
dress  materials.  Yet  even  the  mulberry  must  yield  in 
importance  to  the  bamboo,  which  is  as  indispensable  in 
Japan  as  it  is  in  China.     It  grows  very  rapidly  in  dense 
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^ckets  to  a  height  of  50  or  GO  feet,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  ia  put  are  endless.  The  framework  of  the 
hoiiBes  and  most  of  their  contents,  sails  of  junka,  screens, 
mats,  paper,  pipes,  waUdng-sticks,  are  amongst  the  in- 
nnmeiable  objects  made  from  this  most  useful  of  plants. 

The  wild  mammalia  of  Japan  includes  no  large 
animals  except  the  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar.  Amongst 
the  Bmaller  ones  are  the  fox,  red  and  black  badger, 
Ibe  monkey,  marten,  otter,  and  squirrel,  all  closely  allied 
to  the  corresponding  species  on  the  mainland,  and  pointing 
at  a  former  connection  of  the  Archipelago  with  the 
Asiatic  continent  (Pumpelly). 

Veiy  remarkable  is  the  paucity  of  domestic  animals, 
which  are  limited  to  the  ox,  the  horse,  two  varieties  of 
the  dog,  the  cat,  and  poultry.  Neither  sheep,  goats,  nor 
the  ass  seem  to  be  anywhere  indigenous  in  these  islands. 
Economically  the  silkworm  is  the  most  valuable  animal, 
supplying  the  material  of  one  of  tbe  staple  industries. 
?rom  the  Japanese  cocoons  tbe  deteriorated  stock  in 
My  and  other  Western  States  has  been  largely  renovated 
m  recent  years.  "  One  has  to  walk  warily  in  many  vill- 
•gte  lest  one  should  crush  the  cocoons  which  are  exposed 
upon  mats,  and  look  ao  temptingly  like  almond  comfits." ' 

The  avifauna  includes  few  birds  of  bright  plumage, 
""d  scarcely  any  songsters.  But  the  eagle,  hawk,  heron, 
liail,  stork,  and  pheasant,  are  numerous,  while  the  crow 
lorina  a  salient  feature  of  the  landscape,  especially  in 
jfesBo,  Here  "  there  are  millions  of  them,  and  in  many 
places  they  break  the  silence  of  the  silent  land  with  a 
wbel  of  noisy  discords.  They  are  everywhere,  and  have 
*  degree  of  most  unpardonable  impertinence,  mingled 
^ith  a  cunning  and  sagacity  which  almost  put  them  on  a 
'fivel  with  man  in  some  circumstances.  Five  of  them  were 
^  impudent  as  to  alight  on  two  of  my  horses,  and  so  be 
'   Unbeaten  Trcuks,  i.  p.  257. 
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ferried  across  the  Turapugawa.  In  the  inn-garden  at 
Mori  I  saw  a  dog  eating  a  piece  of  carrion  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  these  covetous  birds.  They 
evidently  said  a  great  deal  to  each  other  on  the  subject, 
and  now  and  then  one  or  two  of  them  tried  to  pull  the 
meat  away  from  him,  which  he  resented."  ^  The  Japanese 
is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  European  species,  or 
about  the  size  of  our  ravens,  and  fully  a  match  for  small 
dogs. 

The  fauna  no  less  than  the  flora  of  Yesso  differs  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  Hon-da 
While  conifers  prevail  in  the  latter,  the  forests  in 
former  consist  mainly  of  hard  wood.  The  jays 
woodpeckers  are  of  different  species ;  the  Yesso  birch 
grouse  is  not  found  in  Hon-do,  while  the  Hon-do  ptar- 
migan and  pheasants,  as  well  as  a  sheep-faced  antelope 
or  goat,  a  monkey  and  a  black  bear,  are  all  confined  to 
the  southern  island.  This,  combined  with  many  symptoms 
of  upheaval,  especially  on  the  west  and  north  coasts,  points 
to  a  time  when  the  narrow  Sugaru  Strait,  now  only  11 
miles  wide,  formed  a  broad  marine  channel  between 
Yesso  and  Hon-do. 


7.  Tnhahitaiiis  :  Ainos   and  Japanese —  Hie    Shinto  and 
Buddhist  Religions — Christianity, 

From  prehistoric  times  Japan  has  been  exclusivelj 
occupied  by  the  Ainos  and  Japanese,  two  races  funda- 
mentally differing  from  each  other  in  physique,  speech, 
and  culture.  The  Japanese  are  obviously  a  branch  of  the 
^longolian  family,  but  a  branch  separated  from  the  parent 
stock  for  a  far  longer  period  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  Ainos,  whose  afl&nities  will  be  elsewhere  discussed, 
are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  island  of 

^  Unbeaten  TrackSf  iL  p.  149. 
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Yesso,  the  southern  districts  of  Sakhalin,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Kurile  group.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Nippon,  or  at  all  events  of  Hon-do,  whence  they 
were  gradually  driven  northwards,  or  else  partly  exter- 
minate or  absorbed  by  the  Japanese  intruders  from  the 
mainland. 

Milne  concludes  that  in  former  times  Ainos  lived 
in  the  districts  of  Hon-do,  where  the  kitchen  middens 
and  other  archaeological  remains  are  now  foimd,  as 
they  still  live  in  Yesso,  where  similar  remains  are  still 
found.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  tradition  and  history, 
according  to  which  the  present  Japanese,  on  arriving  in 
Nippon,  ''  foimd  it  tenanted  by  Ebisu  or  barbarians,  whom 
they  recognise  as  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Ainos. 
Year  by  year  the  aborigines  were  driven  step  by  step 
towards  tJie  north.  About  the  year  800  they  were 
struggling  near  Morioka,  and  by  the  year  1200  they 
seem  to  have  been  practically  exterminated  from  Nippon, 
and  those  who  remained  or  had  taken  refuge  farther  to 
the  north  in  Yesso  were  completely  subjugated." 

Tfie  Ainos, 

The  traces  of  the  partial  fusion  of  the  two  races  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  northern  districts  of  Hon-do, 
where  the  "Ebisu"  held  out  longest  and  came  most 
frequently  into  contact  with  the  Japanese.  They  un- 
doubtedly occupy,  both  socially  and  intellectually,  a  very 
low  position,  and  some  writers  have  even  denied  them 
the  capacity  of  improvement.  But  Captain  Blakiston 
and  Miss  Bird,  both  careful  observers  of  the  habits  of  this 
race,  assure  us  that  they  possess  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  gladly  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  better 
themselves.     Yet,  like  so  many  other  primitive  peoples, 
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they  seem  incapable  of  enduring  the  contact  of  a  higher 
culture,  in  the  presence  of  which  they  slowly  disappear. 
BlakLston,  Brandt,  Pumpelly,  and  others,  are  unanimous 
on  this  point ;  and  if  the  process  of  extinction  has  lasted 
for  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  the  reason  probably  is 
because  the  Ainos  found  room  to  withdraw  continuallj 
northwards,  and  thus  escape  destruction*  They  are  now 
reduced  to  about  10,000  in  Yesso,  where  alcohol,  small- 
pox, and  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  land,  must  event- 
ually cause  them  to  disappear.  Further  fusion  with  the 
ruling  race,  who  regard  them  with  infinite  contempt^ 
seems  now  no  longer  possible. 

The  Ainos  are  described  by  Miss  Bird  as ''  about  the 
middle  height,  broad-chested,  broad-shouldered,  very 
strongly  built,  the  arms  and  legs  short  and  muscular,  the 
hands  and  feet  larga  The  bodies  of  many  are  covered 
with  short,  bristly  hair.  I  have  seen  two  boys  whose 
backs  are  covered  with  fur  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a 
cat.  The  foreheads  are  very  high,  broad,  and  prominent, 
and  at  first  sight  give  one  the  impression  of  an  unusual 
capacity  for  intellectual  development  The  nose  is  straight 
but  short,  the  cheek-bone  low,  the  eyebrows  full,  fonnbg 
a  straight  line  nearly  across  the  face.  The  eyes  are 
large,  tolerably  deep -set,  and  very  beautiful,  the  colour 
a  rich  liquid  brown,  the  expression  singularly  soft,  the 
skin  of  an  Italian  olive  tint,  mostly  thin,  and  light  enough 
to  show  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  cheeks."^ 

The  usual  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  deer-skin 
garment  reaching  below  the  knees  and  girdled  round  the 
waist.  The  women  are  tattooed  on  the  forearm,  about 
the  lips,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  the  pattern 
representing  upturned  mustachios  of  a  light-blue  shade, 
and  producing  an  ugly  effect  The  practice  has  recently 
been  prohibited  by  the  Government 

^  Unbeaten  Tracks,  ii,  passim. 
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Yet  their  religious  notions  are  of  the  very  vaguest, 
and  their  gods  mere  wooden  sticks  and  posts,  whittled  so 
as  to  let  the  shavings  fall  down  in  curls,  and  stuck  about 
in  their  houses,  on  the  hill-tops,  by  running  waters,  on 
precipices  and  mountain  passes.  But,  as  amongst  some  of 
the  neighbouring  continental  tribes,  "  their  chief  divinity 
seems  to  be  the  bear,  who,  however,  is  eaten  as  well  as 
worshipped.  A  young  bear,  captured  in  the  early  spring 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  is  kept  in  the  chiefs  house,  where 
it  is  suckled  by  a  woman,  and  played  with  by  the  children 
until  it  gets  strong  and  dangerous,  when  the  great  Bear 
Feast  is  celebrated. 

"  Truth  is  of  value  in  their  eyes ;  infanticide  is  un- 
known, and  aged  parents  receive  filial  reverence,  kindness, 
and  support,  while  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations 
there  is  much  that  is  praiseworthy."  ^ 

The  Ainos  are  entirely  subject  to  Japan,  and  are  now 
chiefly  occupied  with  hunting  and  fishing.  They  are 
also  employed  to  collect  seaweed,  and  at  one  spot  Blak- 
iston  even  found  them  engaged  in  tillage,  and  raising  a 
few  crops  of  millet,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

The  Japanese, 

During  many  ages  of  isolation  in  their  insular  homes 
the  Japanese  people  have  developed  many  characteristic 
physical  and  mental  traits,  by  which  they  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  continental  races. 
Nevertheless  their  slightly  oblique  eyes,  small  nose,  black 
lank  hair,  sparse  beard,  salient  cheek-bones,  and  yellowish 
complexion,  still  attest  their  relationship  with  the  great 
Mongolian  family.  But  from  what  branch  of  that  stock 
ihey  more  immediately  descend,  whether  from  the  Chinese, 
Mancha,  Korean,  or  Mongul  proper,  is  a  question  which 

^   Unbeaten  TrackSf  ii.  passim. 
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is  still  far  from  being  determined*  Its  ultimate  sohtiai 
will  probably  depend  upon  a  more  exhaustive  study  i 
the  Jap^ese  language. 

But  the  race  has  been  so  long  separated  from  tlK 
parent  stock  that  its  linguistic  afiOnities  have  becooe 
obscured  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  The 
Chinese  elements  in  the  national  speech  are  all  of  ooib- 
paratively  recent  date,  and  directly  introduced  since  the 
dawn  of  the  historic  period.  They  lie  entirely  on  the 
surface,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  inner  structure  of  the 
language,  which  has  had  time  to  become  differentialied 
into  a  very  distinct  and  at  present  completely  iaohted 
form  of  speech.  It  is  an  extremely  soft  and  musical 
tongue,  being  in  this  respect  fully  on  a  level  with  the 
Italian,  especially  when  spoken  by  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Both  the  pronunciation  and  the  writing  system  pre- 
sent some  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the  student  Thus 
the  Eussian  traveller  Golovnin,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
a  captive  in  Japan,  tells  us  that,  for  instance,  the  word  ^ 
( =  fire)  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  sounds  oifi,  hipsijsi 

Although  the  standard  speech  is  everywhere  under- 
stood and  spoken  with  considerable  uniformity,  every 
province  has  its  peculiarities,  increasing  in  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  from  the  capital  The  best  Japanese  i^ 
perhaps  spoken  in  Niigata,  and  by  the  very  highest  circles 
in  Tokio.  The  men  and  women  have  also  a  different 
pronunciation,  to  which  the  ear  takes  some  time  to  get 
accustomed.  As  in  English,  the  absence  of  verbal, 
nominal,  and  other  inflexions,  gives  at  first  sight  a  fal^ 
impression  of  ease  and  simplicity.  But  as  our  studies 
progress,  we  come  upon  idiomatic  forms,  shades  of  expres* 
sion,  and  modifications,  which  more  than  outweigh  th^ 
apparent  advantage  secured  by  the  absence  of  those 
grammatical  elements. 
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Still  more  intricate  is  the  writing  system.  The 
Japanese  are  the  only  people  known  to  history,  who  hare 
spontaneously  and  witliout  outward  pressure  adopted  their 
characters,  literature,  philosophy,  and  moral  code  from  a 
foreign  nation.  All  these  things  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese,  retaining  the  cumbrous  Chinese  ideo- 
graphic system,  even  after  they  had  themselves  developed 
a  true  phonetic  syllabary.  This  "  I-ro-ha  "  system,  as  it  is 
called,  fix)m  the  names  of  the  three  first  letters,  consists 
of  forty-seven  syllables,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
forms,  the  Kata-kana  and  Hira-gana.  Unfortunately  the 
matter  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  great  variety  of 
forms  assumed  by  the  Hira-gana  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  writer.  Hence  the  student  is  compelled  first  to 
master  the  Chinese  ideographic  signs,  then  the  two 
phonetic  alphabets,  and  lastly  a  general  mixture  of  all 
three — this  last  being  at  present  the  ordinary  style.  Of 
the  Chinese  hierogljrphics  there  are  further  three  distinct 
forms — one  restricted  to  printed  works  and  poetry ;  the 
second  to  official  documents,  indentures,  and  records  of  all 
sorts ;  the  third,  or  "  grass  "  character,  confined  to  corre- 
spondence and  everyday  usa 

Although  based  on  that  of  China,  the  Japanese 
culture  has  always  presented  many  striking  analogies  to 
the  European  standard,  to  which  it  is  now  being  alto- 
gether assimilated.  This  extraordinary  and  surprisingly^ 
rapid  social  revolution  must  be  mainly  attributed  tz> 
their  capacity  for  at  least  imitating  the  features  of 
foreign  institutions.  Possessed  of  considei-able  mental 
endowments  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  the  Jap- 
anese are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
knowledge  and  their  appreciation  of  the  higher  interests 
of  humanity.  Although  on  the  whole  of  a  kindly  and 
lovable  disposition,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
Chinese  and  other  branches  of  the  Mongolian  family,  their 
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character  is  the  reverse  of  childlike  or  puerile. 
many  genial  and  amiable  qualities  there  is  often  ' 
a  spirit  of  treachery,  suspicion,  and  revenge,  wl 
for  years  pursue  its  victim  under  the  doak  of  1 
seemingly  cordial  friendship.  A  mercenary  dh 
and  unbridled  licentiousness  are  also  amongst  thi 
shades  of  a  picture  which  is  nevertheless  apt 
cheerful  and  brighter  aspects,  to  b^uile  the 
stranger;  for  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  are 
<x)urtoous  and  obliging,  personally  brave  and  p 
their  forefathers'  great  deeds,  altogether  a  warlike 
distinguished  beyond  all  others  for  their  cont 
(loath  and  for  an  almost  morbid  sense  of  honou: 
latter  sentuuent,  leading  often  to  duels,  has  also  gi 
to  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  hara-kiri,^  or 
despatch,"  an  abnonual  and  cruelly  refined  mt 
si'ir-iinuiolation  indi<^enous  in  Japan  fi-om  time 
niorial,  but  now  happily  fallen  into  desuetu 
abolislievl  a.s  an  ollieial  punishment.* 

All  travellers  describe  the  first  appearance  o 
as  ihr.  eiiibodiineut  of  some  Etistern  legend,  full 
prisv's  and  aroiisiiii;  a  sense  of  bewilderment 
>lraii,u«r.  lie  rubs  liis  eyes,  asks  himself — Can  al 
actually  true,  ami  not  rather  some  day-dream  or 
of  The  Tii'jusand  and  One  Nights  t  Here  ever}^tl 
a  smiling  outward  appearance — the  bright  sk 
sparkling'  watei*s,  the  "^dorious  vegetation,  man  himj 
liis  }>arti-coloured  dress  and  sprightly  humoui 
natives  seem  to  l>e  always  gossiping,  free  of  cares 
frivolous,  but  still  courteous,  and  this  is  as  true 


\  ^  From  A(zm  =  stomach,  aiid  A*<rM  =  to  cut ;  but  the  more  as 

^         I  name  is  soppuku,   wliicli  is  in  fact  the  Chinese  reading  of 

characters. 

^  A  full  and  accurate  description  of  a  "suicide  to  order"  < 
scdption  may  be  seen  in  ^Iitford*s  Talcs  of  Old  Japan, 
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lAj  porter  as  of  the  pretty  waitress  in  the  tea-hoose. 
en  the  mendicant  seeks  rather  to  create  ioterest  by 
of  all  manner  of  professional  jokes  and  bolfooneiy. 
e  whole  family,  down  to  the  third  "jeneration,  may  be 


an  aolemnly  amusing  themselves  flying  fantastic  kites 
filing  off  rounds  of  squibs  and  crackers  in  broad  day- 
jht  I  A  common  species  of  fireworks  consists  of  rockets 
■d  bombshells,  wliich  when  aliot  up  let  off,  not  fire  but 
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smoke  of  the  brightest  and  most  varied  tints,  or 
figures  of  paper  and  wire,  which  unfold  in  mid-air 
flutter  slowly  to  the  ground. 

In  all  cities  there  is  the  so-called  Joskiwan^  or  qi 
entirely  set  apart  for  pleasure,  and  enlivened  by  tiXMipB 
clever  acrobats,  strolling  players,  jugglers,  and  cIown% 
performing  in  the  open  streets.     The  numerous 
may  also  be  visited  for  a  trifling  fee,  and  here  the  ai 
remains  squatted  in  family  groups  for  hours  togetheir: 

Wrestling  is  even  a  more  popular  entertainment 
the  playhouse,  often  exciting  a  degree  of  frantic  entkh' 
siasm  resembling  tliat  of  the  Spaniards  at  a  boll-fi^ 
The  Japanese  are  altogether  a  gay,  pleasure -seekny 
people,  usually  devoting  the  whole  evening  to  relazatiflB, 
which  is  always  begun  with  the  inevitable  bath. 

It  may  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  social 
vices  are  much  more  prevalent  in  Japan  than  in  the 
West.  The  ideas  associated  with  love  and  marriage  may 
be  of  a  simpler,  less  restrained  cliaracter,  but  they  SR 
quite  as  riiiidly  adhered  to.  Marriage  itself  was  formed^ 
a  uKiv  formality — a  mutual  written  engagement — die 
hu'^lKin  1  arranging  matters  with  the  parents  and  bringing 
his  bride  home  without  the  intervention  either  of  churA 
or  state.  She  then  became  the  housewife,  as  in  Europe^ 
directini:  all  domestic  aflairs  and  admitted  to  her  husband's 
contidenoe.  Her  very  fiist  act  was  the  sacrifice  of  Iwr 
beauty.  She  made  herself  old  and  repulsive,  shaved  bs 
eyebrows  and  applied  a  black  enamel  to  her  teelk 
Ahhoni^h  the  Japanese  are  monogamists,  separations  woe 
no:  untrequent,  the  wife  being  put  away  after  the  Jewkk 
fashion  by  a  writing  of  divorcement  Infidelity  was  poB- 
islied  with  gi\}at  severity.  But  now  all  tlua  is  changodL 
^larvia'e  is  reooirnised  as  a  civil  contract 

In  Ja]nin  the  women  are  fond  of  dress.  The  hill:- 
mono,  or  silken  under-garment,  is  generally  of  a  bright^ 
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1  colour.  Over  it,  according  to  the  season  and  occasion, 
1  worn  two  or  three,  and  even  as  many  as  five  or  six 
(ring  robes,  the  so-called  "  kimono,"  wliith  fall  down 
a  the  feet.  These  also  are  mainly  of  etlk  or  crape, 
underneath  of  a  light,  the  otherB  of  a  dark  colour. 


*^ 


I  all  are  gii-dled  round  the  waist  by  the  "  obi,"  six  or 
bt  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  generally  of  satin  or  some 
LTy  silk  materiaL  The  ends  of  this  girdle  are  tied 
o  a  large  square  bow  behind.  Umbrellas  and  fans  are 
ta  by  both  sexes,  but  beyond  this,  about  every  third 
a  you  met  formerly  wore  merely  a  wrap  round  thti 
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loins,  and  some  elegant  tattoo  pattoiM  ia  nd  aai  Mm  m 
various  parts  of  his  body.  Tlieae  weva  moslilj  poita^ 
fishennen,  ''bettos"  or  grooma,  and  othflB  of  the  low 
classes,  all  of  whom  are  now  obUged  to  go  deoenflf 
clothed,  whfle  tattooing  is  finrbidden.  Men  of  patridn 
rank,  princes  or  daimios,  and  Idffi  ftinctionarieSi  wbv 
silk,  and  formerly  carried  two  swords  in  their  ghdk 
They  had  also  the  exdnsivo  right  of  riding;  and  kttiiig 
the  hair  grow  long ;  bat  this  privilege  has  recently  b«a 
extended  to  all  classes,  who  have  also  largdy  taken  to 
the  European  dress. 

The  houses  are  mostly  onenrtoried,  of  bamboo^  wSk 
projecting  roob  and  very  large  rooms,  but  lillle  ftunifenn 
to  speak  of — neither  chairs,  tables^  nor  bedsteads,  aztida 
which  are  all  replaced  by  the  indispensable  mats  aai 
quilting.  This  is  the  case  with  all  classes,  the  only  p9- 
ceptible  difference  consisting  in  the  more  or  less  costlj 
material  of  the  matting. 

The  Japanese  bed  consists  of  the  so-called  "  futon,*  t 
capacious  wadded  garment  with  sleeves,  into  which  the 
sleeper  creeps  and  then  draws  another  coverlet  over  him. 
The  "  makura/'  or  pillow,  consists  of  a  little  wooden  hat 
8  inches  long,  on  which  is  laid  a  paper  cushion,  renewed 
every  night  The  wealthy  classes  alone  have  fireproof 
stone  houses,  the  outer  wall  in  all  the  others  consistiDg 
merely  of  a  bamboo  grating,  so  that  the  inner  court  is 
visible  through  four  or  five  rooms  from  the  street.  Oiled 
paper  is  often  substituted  for  bamboo,  an  arrangement 
which  explains  the  fact  that  Tokio  is  burned  down  and 
renewed  about  every  seven  years.  Paper  is  also  uni- 
versally used  instead  of  glass  for  lamps  and  lanterns,  and 
the  risk  of  fire  is  increased  by  the  recklessness  with 
which  the  children  play  with  the  dangerous  element 
The  towns  are  divided  into  five  districts,  regularly  visited 
during  the  night  by  the  "  Kanobo,"  or  firemen,  and  each 
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net  has  a  well  organised  sliitaahi  or  fire  bngade, 
en  observatory  guard  housp  and  tbt,  usual  appliances  for 
estiBgnishmg  fires. 

A  singular  object  which  ne\Lr  fails  to  nvet  the 
attention  of  stringers  on  their  first  arm  al  is  the  jin- 
nkisha  or  hickney  coach  a  BOrt  ot  go  cart  on  two 
"wheels  drawn  by  the  ninsoku  or  nati\  e  porters  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  these  vphicles  which  are  by  no 


uncomfortable    and    move   along  with    ama/uiK 
rapidity      JmrLLuhais  the  Chinese  hiruma  or     wheel 
the  Japaneae  name  of  this  velucle  which   although  intro 
daced  only  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  has  already  become  an 
institution  in  the  country. 

Of  the  many  reUgious  sects  three  only  have  acquired 
a  Bpecial  prominence.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  so-called 
Shinto  religion,   the   cult   of   the   "  Kami-no-michi,"   or 
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q^inti^  one  of  wham  k  wpiiuwi  tote 
flash  by  the  xeigiiiiig  wamnig^}  7km  Ubwsn  if  tti 
cned  taJkvagnelyaboatftwWhBeliMqgdilteadttow^^ 
out  the  uniTene^  hr  too  holj  aad  iUii«J  tD  1m  dimfd^ 
addreaaed  in  pnysi;  Inili  ttMwt  Md  «nlMt  fai  fc 
Shinto  leligioii  identifiai  the  *l0Bki^*  or  koBfVBik  lik 
the  deity,  of  which  thoj  am  tho  aboda  II  aaBma  d» 
to  have  believed  in  the  immortali^  of  tho  aodL  aad  k 
everlasting  lewaida  and  pnnidimenla  in  tho  after  Mit 
Bnt  these  notiona  have  beoomo  anHgnatadp  or  oomfbMf 
foigotten.  ICaterial  olgecte  of  Ha  vonUp  aa  da 
heavenly  bodies*  the  ehmonts  aa  wdl  oa  tho  povaB  d 
nature*  which  had.  at  a  veiy  eariy  period^  been  alnai|r 
conceived  aa  aolf-eziating  pciannalilios,  aad  addnsssi  ■ 
prayer  aa  spiiits»  or  *  IcamL"  Of  tho  kami  then  fli 
"  eight  millions  " — that  is  to  say.  they  are  innumeiabk- 
But  the  whole  system,  which  is  exceedingly  barren  and 
empty,  resolves  itself  into  a  vague  reverence  for  anoestiy, 
and  especially  for  that  of  the  Mikado,  who  reigns  in 
virtue  of  his  divine  origin.  For  the  present  Mikado  is 
the  121st  lineal  descendant  of  Jimmu  Tenno  (660  B.&)> 
fifth  in  descent  from  Amaterasn,  the  Sun-Goddess,  and  the 
great  divinity  of  the  Shiuto  religion.*  Hence  Shintoini 
has  become  a  convenient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  reigning  dynsfll?- 
On  this  system  was  based  the  Shinto  theocracy,  wludi 
usurped  the  place  of  the  militaiy  authority.  But  it  waft 
subsequently  compelled  to  yield  to  Buddhism,  which  wi^ 
introduced  about  550  aj).,  and  struck  deep  root,  althoo^ 
not   without   undergoing   profound   modifications.      Hi^ 


^  Kuni-no-micbi  is  the  Jmpuieae  readiiig  of  the  two  Chinese  ngni  faT 
Shin-to = the  way  of  the  gods. 

*  "The  reigning  hoose  of  Jspsn  descends  from  the  Son -Goddess 
Amstensa"  {/fajtam  maeh  ncissm  wmd  Simdieu,  hj  J.  J.   Rein ;  Leipd^ 
1881  ;  i.  p.  245). 
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tiat  shrines  and  temples,  which  cover  the  land,  are 
unique  structure  and  often  of  vast  size,  and  are  filled 
h  all  sorts  of  idnls,  the  abortions  of  the  moat  distorted 


ej,  and  far  more  calculated  to  strilce  terror  than  to 
^  confidence  in  their  votaries.  On  all  festive 
asions  the  people  troop  in  crowds  to  these  places, 
all  the  larger  temples  are  attached  regular  spectacles, 
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playhouses,  panoramas,  besides  lotteries,  games  of  vaiions 
sorts,  including  the  famous  "  fan  tlirowing,"  and  the  shoot- 
ing galleries,  where  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  blovppe 
take  the  place  of  the  rifle. 

But  since  the  recent  revolution.  Buddhism,  like  all 
institutions  formerly  encouraged  by  the  Shogun,  has  fallen 
into  disfavour.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  the  priests 
li.is  boon  confiscated,  the  temples  spoiled  of  their  artistic 
treasures,  the  monks  driven  from  their  monasteries,  and 
many  of  these  buildings  converted  into  profane  usei 
('(•nntless  temple  bells  have  already  found  their  way  to 
Aniorioa,  or  been  sold  for  old  metaL 

The  third  religious  phase  of  thought  la  the  so-called 
"  Siza/'  a  philosophic  system,  which  is  a  feeble  imitation 
of  tht*  etliii\il  tcachincTs  of  Confucius,  but  which  has  nevei 
iniiinl  nmcli  favour  with  the  ruling  classes.  It  seems  t<] 
l»o  a  SMVt  of  ivlineil  niatorialisni,  such  as  in  fact  underli-j 
the  whole  roliirious  thouirht  of  the  nation.  It  relivi 
:ilt«\L:otluT  on  moral  truth?  and  axioms.  While  ou:- 
warJlv  lonfunuiii'j:  to  the  Kami  religion,  most  of  tht 
li-r-jti  and  upper  classes  have  hitherto  l^en  adherents  o: 
tii:<  >..  Imol.  J  hit  the  Chinese  is  now  beini:r  siipplantec 
I'V  wiiar  is  ealle  1  the  '*  En;jlish  Philosophy/'  represente-J 
in  Ja]nin  eliietly  by  Tuekle.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer 
Parwin.  lluxlev.  manv  of  whose  works  have  alreaav  beer 
traiisLit'.'J  into  Japanese. 

i'lirisiianitv  was  intn»duced  bv  the  Jesuit  missionan 
Fiv.n.is  Xavier.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centniy 
An  impartial  studv  of  the  earlv  records  shows  that  th-' 
K.'Tiian  Caiholic  ]«riests  were  sometimes  preparing  tb" 
niiv./is  of  I  lie  peo]^le  for  the  subversion  of  the  native  rule, 
aiul  sul-jupuiuu  of  the  country  to  Spain  or  Portugal 
llnue  arose  the  persecution  of  15 96,  which  ended  in  the 
extirpation  of  Chri>tianity  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Pv^' 
tULiuese  from  Jajun. 
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But  since  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  supreme 
power,  perfect  liberty  has  been  extended  to  the  Christian 
religion.  No  obstacles  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  of 
proselytism,  and  native  preachers  are  allowed  to  proclaim 
their  doctrines  throughout  the  land,  although  foreign 
missionaries  are  still  restricted  to  the  Treaty  ports. 

Of  the  foreign  missionaries  the  Bussian  "pope," 
Father  Nikolai,  attached  to  the  Muscovite  embassy  in 
Tokio,  seems  to  have  hitherto  had  the  greatest  success. 
The  Greek  church  is  always  crowded,  and  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  selling  off  their  shrines  and 
idols,  fearing  they  may  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  so 
"fashionable"  is  the  "orthodox"  rite  becoming.  The 
Boman  Catholic  cleigy  are  said  to  be  veiy  successful  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Meantime  the  Buddhists,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
their  rivals,  have  been  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions. 

In  Japan  there  exist  properly  speaking  two  nations 
side  by  side — the  nobles  and  the  commons.  The  nobles, 
who  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  prerogatives  by 
the  recent  changes,  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
«  Kuge  "  or  "  Court  Nobility,"  and  the  "  Buke  "  or  "  Aris- 
tocracy of  the  Sword" — of  which  there  were  again 
various  degrees  with  six  main  divisions. 

The  whole  people  have  from  the  earliest  times  been 
grouped  into  seven  or  eight  classes  according  to  their 
various  social  ranks  and  occupations: — 1.  The  Daimios, 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  state,  originally  powerful  feudal 
lords,  standing  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
Mikado  that  the  imperial  princes  and  counts  did  in 
mediaeval  Germany  to  the  emperor.  Their  number 
corresponded  at  first  to  that  of  the  "  Koku,"  or  provinces, 
so  that  there  were  originally  eighteen  "Kokushiu 
Daimios."  2.  The  hereditary  nobles,  from  which  class 
were  chosen  the  provincial  governors,  the  generals  and 
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GonraweMt  officials.  Id  this  class  ate  isclnded 
*  HattmoOor  or  lower  aristocracy.  3.  The  Sinto  aid 
Buddhist  clergy.  4.  The  military  class  of  tlie  "  Yakonini,' 
lad  *  SunuraL'  These  were  the  four  higher  classes,  vtu 
were  privileged  to  carry  two  sworda  and  to  wear  low 
).    Tlte    upper    nxiddle    clashes — phyaiciani 


Sicials,  notaries,  etc     6.  Merchants  and  traders, « 

ever  their  income.  7.  Setail  dealers,  email  shopkeepA 
pedlars,  hawkers,  artists,  painters,  artisans.  8.  Sailor!. 
fiahenncn,  peasants,  day  labourera. 

There  were  also  the  so-called  "yeta,"  or  "yetori."  • 
sort  of  pariah  class  numbering  from  250,000  to  300,000, 
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%iid  scattered  all  over  the  empira  They  were  tannere, 
ddnnerSy  workers  in  leather,  and  public  executioners  and 
cnmators.  They  were  not  permitted  to  dwell  with  the 
olher  classes  in  towns  and  villages,  nor  were  they 
iBdaded  in  the  census  retuma  They  were  also  ex- 
eluded  fiom  inns  and  tea-houses,  and  when  travelling 
were  compelled  to  eat  from  separate  dishes  in  the  open 
air. 

But  all  these  classifications  have  now  been  merged 
in  the  following  three : — 1.  The  Kwazoku,  or  nobles  ;  2. 
8hiB(dni»  or  old  military  class;  3.  The  Heimin,  or 
^aaxtnamm.     All  social  privil^es  have  been  abolished, 

I'incl  every  man  is  now  equal  before  the  law  of  the  land. 

I 

8.  Topography:  CkUf  Totons — Eiakodaie,  Tokio,  YokoTiama, 

Niigata,  Kioto,  Osaka,  NagasakL 

In  Yesso  the  only  places  that  can  be  called  towns 

Sepporo,  the  capital,  on  the  west  coast;  Matsumai 

Hakodate,   both   on    Sugaru    Strait    over    against 

Hakodate    is    probably    the   most   important 

seaport,  with  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour  and 

Lt  anchorage.      The  town,  in  which  is  concen- 

tmied  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 

the  island,  is  a  very  flourishing  place,  with  a  large  export 

trade  in  fish,  skins,  trepang,  and  other  local  produce. 

Here    are     several    missionary    stations,     17     schools, 

several  large  public  buildings,  and  a  British  Gonsulata 

But  the  foreign  trade  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  foreign 

merchandise  being  now  imported  by  native  merchauts  in 

native  vessels,  and  the  exports  sent  also  in  native  vessels 

to  Hon-do  and  China. 

In  Hon-do  there  are  scarcely  any  large  towns  north  of 
Tokio,  the  capital,  which  lies  about  the  middle  of  the 
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east  coast  at  the  head  of  Yedo  Bay,  in  35^  50'  K   Al- 
though Yedo  Bay,  now  renamed  the  Golf  of  Toldo,is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  Tokio  itsel! 
enjoys  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  seaport,  even  ike 
smallest  vessels  being  obliged  to  lie  some  two  or  thne 
miles  off  the  shore.     Like  so  many  other  Japanese  poits, 
it  has  been  partly  obstructed  by  the  alluvia  of  the  Bim 
Tone,  the  southern  branch  of  which  enters  the  head  of  tk 
gulf  close  to  the  capital. 

The  city  is  spread  over  an  undulating  plain,  endoMd 
on  the  south  by  the  bay,  on  the  east  and  north  by  ths 
broad  and  picturesque  Biver  Sumida>  westwards  partly  lij 
flat  paddy  fields,  partly .  by  a  ridge  of  low  hilis  phmtod 
with  conifers  and  bamboo  thickets.  East  of  the  Simikla 
Biver  lies  the  large  suburb  of  Honjo,  continued  soatli- 
wards  by  the  village  of  Shinagawa,  which  is  itself 
extension  of  the  suburb  of  Takanawa. 

The  old  divisions  of  Tokio  were  Shiro,  Sot 
Mitsi,  and  Honjo.  On  a  wooded  eminence  in  the  centiei 
Shiro — that  is,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital — formedf 
stood  the  palace  occupied  till  1868  by  the  Shogun,  Imt 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1870.  The  park-like  grounds  were 
enclosed  by  lofty  fortified  walls  and  a  broad  moat  flooded 
with  running  water.  Round  the  Shiro  spreads  the  Soto- 
sliiro  quarter,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch 
connected  witli  the  palace  moat.  This  district  is  eveiy- 
W'liere  intersected  by  countless  canals  communicating 
both  with  the  inner  circular  moats  and  with  the  sea. 
Here  resides  the  commercial  conmiunity,  and  here  are 
situated  the  finest  warehouses  and  public  buildings. 

Towards  tlie  north-east  another  wooded  height  was 
formerly  covered  with  splendid  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
temples,  as  well  as  with  the  tombs  of  several  Shoguns  of 
the  last  usurping  family.  But  nearly  all  the  temples 
were  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  1868-69,  and  tto 


1  of  clusters  of  houses  surrounded  by  one-storied 
and  whitewashed  outhouses  occupied  by  the  Sanuirai,  or 
"two-swordsmen,"  and  other  retainers  of  the  Daimioa. 
But  eince  their  owners  have  been  stripped  of  their  privi- 
leges, these  strongholds  have  been  dismantled  and  mostly 
destroyed. 
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The  industries  of  Tokio  are  chiefly  limited  to  aitasde 
and  fancy  goods,  such  as  bronzes  and  lacquer  wara  The 
old  law  obliging  the  Daimioe  to  reside  for  six  months  of 
the  year  in  the  capital,  to  which  their  families  were  con- 
fined all  the  year  round,  tended  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  But  since  the  repeal  of  that  law  in 
1868  the  population  has  fallen  from  about  1,500,000  to 
under  1,000,000  in  1880. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Tokio  lies  the  city 
of  Yokohama,  which,  with  the  neighbonring  port  of 
Kanagawa,  is  open  to  Europeans.  Thanks  to  its  commo- 
dious harbour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  aq)itaL 
Yokohama  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  witl 
the  West,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  European  establish- 
ments in  the  empire.  It  has  been  connected  since  1872 
with  Tokio  by  a  well-constructed  railway  18  miles  long, 
the  first  opened  in  the  empire. 

Niigata,  capital  of  the  province  of  Edhigo^  although 
its  harbour  is  no  longer  accessible  to  large  vessels,  derives 
some  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  Treatr 
port  on  the  west  coast  between  Hakodate  and  Nagasaki. 
a  distance  of  1100  miles.  It  is  a  fine  prosperous  place 
of  some  50,000  inhabitants,  with  large  hospitals,  barracb, 
normal  schools,  a  geological  museum,  a  missionary  station. 
but  no  foreign  trada  One  of  the  streets,  called  the 
Teremachi,  or  Temple  Street^  is  lined  on  one  side  for 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  Buddhist  temples,  grounds, 
and  priests'  houses.  The  temples  are  mostly  large  hand- 
some buildings,  with  magnificent  high  altars,  candelabra, 
bronzes,  and  statues  of  Buddha,  "  with  glories  round  their 
heads,  in  gorgeous  shrines,  looking  like  Madonnas "  {Mi^ 
Bini). 

The  most  interesting  city  in  the  interior  is  un- 
doubtedly Miako,  or  Kioto,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yodo 
River  about  8  miles  west  of  Lake  Biwa.     Kioto  is  ^^ 


KIOTO. 


ancient  religious  capital  of  tlie  empire,  and  former  resi- 
dence of  the  Mikado.  It  is  said  to  contain  93  Shinto 
and  935  Buddhist  temples,  amongst  which  are  two  con- 
spicuous ahove  all  the  rest  for  their  size  and  splendour. 


According  to  the  native  accounts,  one  of  these  enshrines 
333,333  idols,  while  the  other  contains  the  famous 
colossal  figure  of  Buddha  seated  on  the  lotus.  The 
Japanese  look  upon  this  city  as  a  sort  of  Athens,  from 


I 
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time  immemorial  the  centra  of  1— *"fag  and  MfeT¥^ 
where  the  most  dasdic  fbnni  of  epeedh  is  cmrenL  It  ii 
still  the  seat  of  die  book  trade  and  a  foooa  of  natiii 
literature,  while  at  the  nme  time  oonataiitfy  etawiti 
with  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  all  qnarteia.  Its  pdnoqpd 
industries  are  porcelain  and  faronML  Bat  aUhoq^ 
recently  renamed  Saildp^  or  the  western  oapital,  IfidiB 
is  now  in  no  sense  a  oapital,  the  lesideiioe  of  ik 
Mikado  and  the  whole  administntiaii  having  ben 
definitely  removed  to  its  great  rival  Tokio,  the  **  esstaa 
capitaL" 

Kioto  is  connected  by  the  Biver  Todo  with  OlKMb 
or  Osaka,  the  ''  Venice  of  Japan,**  and  the  qneea  d 
Japanese  cities.  It  is  inteneeted  in  all  diiectioDS  I17 
innumerable  canals  which  are  crossed  by  no  less  than 
3500  bridges,  and  the  people  live  here  altogether  moK 
on  the  water  than  on  land.  But  since  the  opening  of  so 
many  Treaty  ports  Osaka  has  lost  much  of  its  fonner 
wealth  and  importance,  and  its  harbour  is  now  so  ob- 
structed with  sand-banks  that  the  whole  of  its  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  have  been  gradually  passing  north- 
wards to  Yokohama  and  Tokio. 

Facing  Osaka,  on  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea,  are  the 
seaports  of  Hiogo  and  Kobe,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
form  but  one  city,  always  spoken  of  by  the  natives  under 
the  latter,  by  Europeans  imder  the  former  name.  Hiogo, 
which  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  Osaka  and  Otsn  on 
Lake  Biwa,  commands  the  markets  of  Central  Japan,  and 
forms  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  various 
ports  thrown  open  to  trade  along  the  east  coast 

The  southernmost  of  these  "  Treaty  Ports "  is  Naga- 
saki, on  the  west  coast  of  Eau-shiu.  Nagasaki  occupies  a 
convenient  position  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  inlet  which 
here  forms  a  magnificent  land-locked  harbour  about  500 
miles  from  Shanghai,  and  600,  by  the  Inland  Sea,  from 
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Yokohama.  Here  is  the  rocky  islet  of  Takoboko 
(*'  Papenberg  "),  from  which  native  Christians  are  said  to 
have  been  hurled  into  the  sea  at  the  dose  of  the  perse- 
cutions in  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  far  off  is  the 
artificial  island  of  De-shima,  occupied  by  the  fetctory, 
where  the  Dutch  monopolised  the  trade  of  Japan  for  two 
hundred  years.  But  all  restrictions  are  now  removed,  and 
the  barriers  between  the  station  and  the  mainland  have 
recently  been  cleared  away.  Thanks  to  its  genial  climate, 
Nagasaki  has  become  a  sort  of  sanitarium  for  the  Euro- 
pean traders  settled  on  the  Chinese  seaboard. 


9.  Highways  of  Commumcation — Bailways. 

In  Hon-do  the  three  great  historical  highways  are : — 
1,  The  Oshiu-Kaido,  running  from  Tokio  for  444  miles 
northwards  to  Awomori  on  Sugaru  Strait ;  2.  The  Tokai- 
do,  skirting  the  south-east  coast  for  307  miles  between 
Tokio  and  Kioto;  3.  The  Nakasendo  (Kishu-Kaido), 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  country  for  323  miles, 
also  between  Tokio  and  Kioto.  This  alternative  route  is 
much  more  difi&cult  than  the  coast  road,  and  is  often 
blocked  by  snow  in  winter. 

Niigata  on  the  west  coast  is  connected  with  Tokio  by 
two  routes,  264  and  225  miles  long  respectively,  both 
running  for  a  part  of  the  distance  along  the  Nakasendo 
line.  From  Tokio  the  Koshiu-Kaido,  77  miles  long, 
leads  to  Kofu  in  the  province  of  Kai,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued for  32  miles  to  the  Nakasendo  road  at  Shimono- 
Suwa. 

None  of  these  highways  are  macadamised,  and  those 
of  Shikoku  and  Kiu-shiu  especially  are  said  to  be  in  a 
very  bad  state.  But  even  in  Nippon  many  of  the  roads 
in  the  interior  are  about  as  bad  as  they  weU  can  be. 
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"  The  road  from  Kuramatog^  westwards  is  so  in&moos 
that  the  stages  are  sometiines  little  more  than  a  mik 
Yet  it  is  by  it,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Tsngawa  Biver,  that 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  rich  plain  of  Aidn 
with  its  numerous  towns,  and  of  a  very  large  inteiioi 
district,  must  find  an  outlet  at  Niigata.  At  present  it  is 
a  perfect  quagmire,  into  which  great  stones  have  been 
thrown,  some  of  which  have  subsided  edgewise,  and  otheis 
have  disappeared  altogether."^ 

Two  short  lines  of  railway  have  already  been  ood* 
structed,  one  18  miles  long,  between  Yokohama  asd 
Tokio,  opened  in  1872;  the  other  50  miles  long,  between 
Hiogo  and  Osaka,  and  since  extended  16  miles  farther  to 
Kioto  and  Otsu  on  Lake  Biwa,  making  a  total  distance  of 
66  miles.  Both  lines  are  substantially  built,  with  neat 
stations  in  the  English  style.  Lines  of  500  miles  have 
also  been  projected,  but  the  country  is  everywhere  so 
mountainous  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  railways  will 
ever  acquire  any  great  development  in  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  steam  navigation  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  several  lines  of  steamers  now  ply  regularly 
between  all  the  chief  seaports  of  the  empira  Several  of 
these  vessels  have  been  built  in  Japan,  and  are  worked 
entirely  by  native  hands. 


10.  Administration:  The  Mikado  and  Shogun  —  Tht 
BevoltUion  — Army  and  Navy  —  Education — Art 
— The  New  Ideas. 

The  peculiar  political  and  social  institutions  of  the 
Japanese  people,  which  are  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas,  were  slowly  and  independ- 
ently developed  during  the  long  ages  that   they  have 

^  UnbeaUn  Trades,  i.  p.  186. 
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been  in  possession  of  their  secluded  island  empira 
How  long  they  may  have  here  been  settled  it  is  now 
hard  to  say,  their  historic  records  dating  no  farther 
back  than  the  third  century  of  our  era.  These  records 
embrace  two  clearly-defined  epochs,  the  "  oshei "  and 
the  "  hashei/'  as  they  are  called  The  first,  reaching  to 
the  year  1192  A.D.,  covers  the  period  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Mikadoes,  or  hereditary  emperors  of 
divine  origin,  who  were  gradually  transformed  to  spiritual 
sovereigns."^ 

The  second  period  corresponds  with  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  Shoguns,  or  military  rulers.  This  is 
the  mediaeval  period,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
tUl  1868,  when  the  Sevolution  restored  the  Mikadoes  to 
the  supreme  authority.  The  power  of  the  Shogun,  the 
true  significance  of  which  has  long  been  misunderstood, 
was  not  fully  and  l^ally  recognised  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  popular  idea  is  that  there 
were  two  Emperors,  the  temporal  Shogun  residing  in 
Yedo  (Tokio),  and  the  spiritual  Mikado  residing  in 
Miako  (Kioto).  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Shogun  was 
never  anything  more  than  the  military  vicegerent  of 
the  Mikado,  without  any  legal  claim  to  joint  sovereign 
rights.^  In  course  of  time,  however,  he  usurped  the  con- 
trol of  state  affairs,  retaining  the  Mikado  in  a  sort  of 
honorary  imprisonment  in  Miako.  Consequently  the 
Bevolution  merely  put  an  end  to  the  Shogun's  military 
despotism,  and  reinstated  the  Mikado  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  sovereign  rights. 

"^  Mikado  (from  nit=  sublime,  and  ^a(2o=gate)  has  etymologically  the 
tame  meaning  as  the  "  Sublime  Porte."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  "  the 
Mikado  is  too  sublime  a  being  to  be  spoken  of  directly  or  otherwise  than 
in  a  figurative  sense  "  (Rein,  Japan,  i  245). 

^  From  /S%o= general,  and  gun=aimj  ;  hence  £7U^n=commander-in- 
chiefl  The  early  European  writers  spoke  of  the  Shogun  as  the  Tykoon, 
from  the  Chinese  Tai'kun=  **  Great  Lord." 
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This  event  was  followed  by  perhaps  a  still  moie 
important  event  in  1873,  when  the  Mikado  voluntaiily 
piomised  to  his  subjects  a  representative  constitatioD. 
This  promise  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Senate,  and  of  the  **  Dai-shin-in,"  consistmg  of  tk 
Supreme  Council  (Shorn),  and  the  CoU^e  of  Minister 
(XJin).  The  scheme  of  representation  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  the  establishment  in  1878  of  the  provincul 
and  departmental  Assemblies,  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
a  full  National  Assembly,  which,  by  the  imperial  decree 
of  October  12,  1881,  is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1890. 

The  original  nine  divisions  of  the  empire,  which  had 
long  ceased  to  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  executive 
government,  were  replaced  in  1871  by  the  three  "fa," or 
urban  districts,  and  the  66  "ken"  or  prefectures,  which 
have  since  been  reduced  to  60.  Each  ken  is  governed 
by  a  "  ken-rei,"  directly  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  its  name  corresponds  in  almost  every  case 
with  that  of  its  chief  town. 

According  to  the  law  of  1873  regulating  the  con- 
scription, all  Japanese  subjects  are  liable  to  ser\^e  from 
their  twentieth  year,  and  must  pass  three  years  either  in 
the  army  or  the  navy.  They  then  pass  into  the  fo^ 
reserve  for  two  years,  taking  part  in  the  annual  exercises, 
after  which  they  join  the  second  reserve,  which  is  only 
called  out  in  case  of  a  general  levy.  According  to  this 
new  system  the  peace  footing  comprises  42  regiments  ot 
the  line,  3  of  cavalry,  16  batteries  of  artillery,  and  10 
battalions  of  engineers,  or  31,680  men  altogether,  which 
in  time  of  war  is  raised  to  46,000  regulars  of  the  front 
line  of  defence.  The  Japanese  troops,  who  have  at  all 
times  been  distinguished  by  extreme  bravery,  are  now 
disciplined  after  the  French  method,  although  no  foreigner 
receives  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  army. 
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The  navy  consists  of  21  ships  (of  which  3  are  iron* 
clads),  with  60  guns  and  3680  men.  Most  of  the  ships  are 
built  in  the  local  dockyards,  except  the  ironclads,  which 
are  commissioned  in  England.  The  crews  are  noted  for 
their  skill,  courage,  and  coolness. 

Special  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  public  instruction.  For  educational  purposes 
the  country  has  been  divided  into  seven  circles,  each  with 
a  "  dai-gak'ko."  or  High  School  in  the  central  town.  Of 
middle  schools  ('' chin-gak'ko ")  there  are  224,  and  of 
elementary  (sho-gakTco  ")  47,000. 

Japan  has  also  joined  the  International  Postal  Union, 
and  already  possesses  17,000  miles  of  tel^raphic  lines. 

The  chief  branches  of  local  industry  resemble  those  of 
China,  from  which  coimtry  Japan  has  received  its  culture. 
The  ancient  and  world-renowned  bronze,  lacquer,  and 
paper  wares  still  continue  to  be  produced,  as  well  as  the 
porcelains  and  works  in  enamel,  an  art  introduced  some 
three  centuries  ago.  The  chief  centres  of  the  porcelain 
industry  are  Satsuma,  Hizen,  Kioto,  and  Kaga.  In  Hizen 
there  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  kaolin,  or  china  clay, 
and  here  is  produced  the  so-called  "  egg-sheU  "  ware. 

Extremely  interesting  are  the  paintings  on  paper  or 
silk,  and  the  books  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  Strips  of 
tissues  several  yards  long  and  about  a  yard  wide  are 
painted  with  figures  in  a  somewhat  conventional  style, 
and  with  plants,  in  which  a  happy  mean  is  observed 
between  mannerism  and  the  realistic  style.  Great  skiU 
and  exuberance  of  fancy  are  displayed  in  the  numerous 
illustrated  works,  which  include  many  sketch-books  with 
rich  and  varied  landscapes,  studies  of  men  and  animals, 
genre  scenes  and  the  most  extravagant  caricatures. 

The  Japanese  are  still  mainly  an  agricultural  people, 
who  have  brought  certain  branches  of  industry  to  great 
perfection,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  raw  materials. 
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fKWnlrflMHl  with  a  paia^^  mnj 

scarcely  panlleled  elaewheni 

Meantime  the  levolatioii  of  1868  toam  the  9Mk% 
point  of  a  new  era ;  and  althoii^  it  has  beam  fidloiii 
by  many  sweeping  ehangea  and  zeftxmis  of  a  fimdaamtd 
cbancter,  the  coimtiy  must  still  pass  thxong^  a  nt/km 
and  anxiooB  period  of  transition  before  the  mm  ideas  m 
become  thoiongfaly  awimilated.  The  nation  hss  besi 
suddenly  awakened,  as  it  were»  fram  sleep,  and  mbd 
all  at  once  with  a  passionate  desire  to  share  with  fli 
peoples  of  the  West  in  all  the  intelleotoal  and  mstenl 
triumphs  of  a  8lowly*matnred  cnltore.  ThismoYemenkeoB- 
stitutes  an  almost  unique  feature  in  the  histoiy  of  AaUk 
nations.  But  in  the  esgemess  to  appropriate  the  resultirf 
such  a  culture,  mistakes  must  be  expected.  Fleets  and 
armies  have  been  improvised,  and  magnificent  buildings, 
such  as  the  Mint  at  Osaka,  erected  at  a  needless  exp^- 
iture  of  vast  sums  that  might  have  been  better  applied 
Costly  embassies  are  maintained  in  Wasliington  and  at 
the  chief  European  Courts,  while  large  sums  are  deVoted 
to  the  education  of  several  hundred  students  in  Europe 
and  America.  Every  inducement  has  been  held  out  to 
foreign  professors  to  settle  in  the  country;  orders  of 
chivalry  have  been  instituted  on  the  European  model; 
the  natives  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  European  diess; 
and  the  idea  has  even  been  broached  of  abolishing  tbo 
national  speech  and  replacing  it  by  the  English  language 
and  letters.  According  to  the  most  judicious  opinions, 
however,  the  crisis  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  passed; 
errors  springing  mainly  from  excessive  zeal  have  yet  to 
be  repaired.  Many  enthusiastic  observers  may  hope  that 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  guide  the  Japanese 
race  to  a  bright  goal  Still,  prudent  judges  will  suspend 
their  opinion  r^arding  the  moral  and  intellectual  future 
of  this  interesting  raca 
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11.   . 

Statistics. 

Arsas  and  Populations. 

Islands. 

sqtSSlSlle..                    Pop- 18^*- 

rHon-do 

90,500 

25,478,884^ 

Kiu-shiu 

14,200 

4,986,618 

Shi-koku     . 

7,100 

2,484,588 

• 

Sado   . 

24 1 

1- 

Ttoshima    . 

17 

.1^ 

Awaji 

12 

862,177 

525 

Old     .        .        . 

8 

Iki      .        .        , 

8. 

Small  Islands  ii 

^{          ?60 

,     Japan  proper    . 

•  •  • 

Yesso  . 
Kuriles 

85,7001 
4,900  1 

144,690 

lin-kia  Islands   . 

880 

167,078  J 

Bonin  Islands 

88 

69 

Total  Japanese  Empire     158,884 


83,628,878 


Pop.  1830. 


Details 
wanting. 


156 


85,925,818 


Area  and  Population  of  the  Circuits  according  to  Satow.* 

Circoits, 

Gokinai   . 

Tokaido  . 

Tosando  . 

Hokurokudo 

Sanindo  • 

Sanyodo  . 

Nankaido 

8aikado   . 

Hok'kaido,  Yesso,  and  Euriles 


Ar«ain^ 
•qnare  miles. 

Pop.  187C 

2,967 

2,094,854 

16,478 

7,710,282 

40,478 

7,279,408 

6,785 

8,448,199 

6,490 

1,660,755 

8,407 

8,648,170 

8,784 

3,875,724 

16,795 

5,280,740 

86,270 

149,554 

147,582 


84,647,486 


Population  to  the  square  mile,  about  280. 


Chief  Towns. 

Pop.  1880. 

Tokio  (Yedo) 

•            >            . 

957,121 

Kioto  (Miako) 

■            •            • 

822,098 

Osaka 

•            •            • 

582,668 

Trade  Returns. 

Tear.                  Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1865            £2,800,000 

£8,690,000 

£6,490,000 

1869               8,470,000 

2,290,000 

5,760,000 

1878              5,480,000 

4,180,000 

9,610,000 

1878              6,660,000 

5,250,000 

11,910,000 

1880              7,250,000 

5,510,000 

12,760,000 

^  Prom  an  unpublished  MS. 
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Iraam  Tbasb  (18801. 


Ontt  Britain 
BritUi  PoiteMJOM 
Ghiiw 
Fnnoe 

United  States 
Germany    . 
Italj  . 
Sondxiet 


£4.848.000 
48(^000 
1,188^000 
788,000 
8H000 
886^000 


118,000 


£78T«000 
6^,000 

1,181^008 

1,148^000 

1^810^000 

%888 

108^008 

88,008 


Chixt  Btatlem  of  Trasb  (1879). 


Yana 
Cottons 
Woollens    , 
Baw  cotton 
Metals 


ImiMrtk 


£1,610,000 

1,086,000 

1,168,000 

814,000 

877,000 


Silk  and 
TW    . 
Biee   . 
Driedfish  . 
Goal  • 
Pttnalain  (1880) 


SHimMOi 

Tmv.  TiooMce.  %ittS^ 

1866  166,872  99,649 

1869  1,069,898  410,106 

1873  1,039,407  234,469 

1878  749,529  417,691 

Japanese  steam  tonnage  (1880),  36,643  tone, 

junk  navy  „  468,760    „ 

fishing  craft         „  438,000  boats. 


f> 


f* 


Trade  of  tbb  Chiet  Trkatt  Ports  (1880). 

Imports. 
Yokohama  and  Kanagawa 

Hiogo  and  Osaka 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate  and  Niigata    .... 


£6,190,000 

1,760,000 

280,000 

46,000 


£3;71l^ 

i,i«i;«ii 

487,^ 

isn/m 


MiKKRAL  BeTURNS  (1879). 

£46,000 
90,000 

287,000 

6,000 

21,000 

342,000 

68,600  gallona. 
160,000,000,000  tona. 
£1,000,000 


Gold  raised 
Silver  ,, 
Copper ,, 
Load  „ 
Iron  ,, 
Goal     „ 

Petroleum 

Coal-fields  of  Yesso 

Total  yield  of  minerals  (1881) 

AgRICULTITRAL  RETirRNB  (1880).^ 

Land  under  forest  60,000  aq.  mikSi 

Land  capable  of  tillage    .  60,000,000  acrsa. 

1  From  United  States  Ck>nial-Oeiiena's  Trade  Report  for  188L 
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liand  nnder  cnltiyation  . 

12,580,000  acne. 

Land  under  rice  • 

6,800,000    „ 

Land  under  other  crops  . 

4,250,000    „ 

Rice  crop 

205,000,000  bushels. 

Barley  crop 

60,000,000        „ 

Wheat  crop          • 

38,000,000        „ 

Tea  crop . 

90,000,000  lbs. 

Sorghum  sugar  crop 

65,000,000  „ 

Tobacco  crop 

90,000,000  „ 

Pulse  crop 

Silk,  total  yield  . 

50,000,000  bushels 

£11,000,000 

Silk  and  cocoons  exported 

£2,810,000 

FoBEioK  Residents  akd  Fii 

JI8  IN  THE  Open  PdliTS. 

BrltUh. 

Others,  including  Chlnesi 

Tears.                           Residents.            Ffrma.            Besident*.           Finns. 

1874.         .         .         1170 

155                8961                810 

1878.        .        .         1067 

92                4488                191 

Finance  (1880). 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  balanced  .  .  £11,180,000 

National  Debt  ......  72,070,000 

Chief  Source  of  Revenue,  the  Land-tax,  87  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Postal  Returns  (1879). 

Letters  forwarded,  55,775,206. 

Money  orders  issued,  249,429  ;  value,  £740,876. 

Post-offices,  3927  ;  mail  routes,  36,052  miles. 

Telegraph  lines  (1878),  8344  miles. 

Telegraphic  messages  (1878),  1,045,442. 

Submarine  cable,  connecting  the  various  islands,  completed  1880. 

Railways  open  (1881),  76  miles. 

Railways  projected,  500  miles. 

Coinage  struck  at  the  Osaka  Mint  (1870-80),  £17,000,000. 

Pftper  money  in  circulation  (1880),  £80,000,000. 

Newspapers  (1879),  211 ;  circulation,  29,000,00a 

Public  Instruction. 

Elementary  Schools  (1877),  25,459. 
Teachers— Male,  58,267  ;  Female,  1558. 
Scholars— Male,  1,594,792  ;  Female,  568,220. 
Middle  Schools,  889;  Students,  20,522. 
Technical  Schools,  52  ;  Students,  8361. 
University  (Tokio)— ^Students,  710  ;  Professors,  56. 

Schools  teaching  English,  25  ;  latndpntii  1522 

Schools  teaching  other  hingnages,  8 ;  f  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Foreign  Teachers  in  Government  employment,  97. 

Miscellaneous. 

^  -»**n&  86,560 ;  War,  50,280 ;  Reserve,  20,000. 

^2 ;  Guns,  149. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

4  INDO-CHINA   AND   MALACCA. 

1.  Boundaries — SxterU — Area. 

The  sonth-eastem  section  of  Asia,  commonly  spoken  of 
collectively  as  Indo-China,  Further  India,  Trans-Gangetic 
India,  or  the  "  Gulden  Peninsula,"  really  consists  of  two 
distinct  peninsular  r^ons  —  Indo-China  proper  and 
Malacca  —  which  differ  profoundly  from  each  other  in 
their  physical  conditions  no  less  than  in  the  ethnical 
aflftnities,  culture,  and  religion  of  their  inhabitants.  In 
iJl  these  respects  the  northern  peninsular  mass  of  Indo- 
China  still  belongs  to  the  Asiatic  mainland,  whereas 
^lalacca,  projecting  southwards  parallel  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sumatra,  forms,  strictly  speaking,  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  Oceanic  world.  Amongst  the 
great  schemes  of  canalisation  projected  since  the  piercing 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  not  the  least  ambitious  is  the 
recently-proposed  connection  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with 
the  China  Sea  by  a  canal  across  the  narrow  Isthmus  of 
Krah,  by  which  Malacca  is  at  present  connected  with 
Indo-China. 

Meantime,  Further  India,  taken  in  its  wider  sense, 
lies  almost  exactly  within  the  northern  torrid  zone, 
stretcliing  from  about  3  degrees  beyond  the  tropic  of 
cancer  southwards  to  Cape  Bomania,  which  is  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  continent,  and  which  approaches 
almost  to  witliin  1  d^ree  of  the  equator.     This  gives  an 
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extreme  length  of  about  1800  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  700  miles  in  the  north  to  a  little  over  60 
miles  in  the  Isthmus  of  Krah,  a  total  area  of  over 
870,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  vaguely  estimated 
at  from  35  to  40  millions. 

The  coast-Une  of  Indo-China  is  far  more  diversified 
by  bays,  bights,  gulfs,  islands,  and  headlands,  than  is  the 
somewhat  monotonous  seaboard  of  British  India.  The 
west  coast  is  watered  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  here 
forms  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  while  contracting  southwards 
to  the  Malacca  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  the  main- 
land. East  of  Malacca  the  coast  is  washed  by  the  storm- 
swept  China  Sea,  which  here  develops  the  great  Gulfs 
of  Siam  and  Tonking,  between  which  the  continent  is 
rounded  off  by  the  graceful  curve  of  the  Cochin-Chinese 
seaboard. 

2.  Relief  of  the  Land  :  Mountain  Systems — Cochin- 

Chinese  Coast  Range. 

The  interior  of  Indo-China  is  one  of  the  least-known 
regions  in  Asia,  and  here  are  concentrated  some  of  the 
most  interesting  orographic  and  hydrographic  problems 
that  stiU  await  solution  from  modem  research.  Tlie 
surface  is  covered  with  a  number  of  parallel  mountain 
ranges  running  mainly  north  and  south,  with  intervening 
longitudinal  river  valleys  broadening  southwards  to  ex- 
tensive alluvial  plains,  where  are  developed  some  of 
the  largest  deltas  on  the  globe.  We  are  not  only  still 
ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  these  mountain  ranges, 
but  we  do  not  even  know  where  any  of  the  large  inter- 
vening rivers  take  their  risa  Nor  does  the  solution  of 
these  difficulties  depend  on  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  itself  so  much  as  on  the  further 
exploration  of  the  Tibeto-Chinese  frontier  lands,  whence 
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the  mountains  ndiate  and  whenoe  tiie  riven  flow  sontli- 
wards.  Do  these  mountains  form  an  independent  hig^ 
land  system  f  or  aie  they^  as  many  sospe^  simply  the 
south-eastem  oontinnation  of  the  TQMtan  plateau^  cut  up 
into  so  many  separate  ridges  by  fluvial  actioint  In  tlM 
latter  case,  it  is  dear  that  the  sonioes  of  the  grsat  riven 
will  eventually  be  found  on  the  Tibetan  platean  itself 
and  probably  in  the  great  lacosizine  region  where  liss 
the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse^  and  where  Nain-Sing^ 
speaks  of  diains  of  lakes  draining  eastwards ;  but  whether 
to  the  Irawady,  to  the  Salwin,  or  the  Mekhong,  if  not 
to  all  three,  cannot  at  present  be  detennined. 

In  the  east  of  the  peninsula  the  Cochins-Chinese  coait 
range  separates  the  Mekhong  basin  from  the  nnmeroofl 
short  streams  flowing  to  the  China  Sea.  But  the  term 
"range"  is  somewhat  inaptly  applied  to  an  intricate 
system  of  moderately  elevated  ridges  crossing  each  other 
at  all  angles,  and  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  rivers, 
flowing  some  to  the  Mekhong,  others  to  the  coast  This 
upland  system  runs  north  and  south,  throwing  off  numerous 
spurs  and  offshoots  which  project  seawards,  breaking  the 
Cochin-Chinese  seaboard  into  a  number  of  bays,  bights, 
and  inlets.  It  terminates  in  the  extreme  south  with  the 
headland  of  Cape  St.  James,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Saigon  Eiver. 

The  chain  running  parallel  with  the  coast  range 
between  the  Mekhong  and  Menam  valleys  merges  south- 
wards in  low  plateaux  west  of  the  Tonl^-sap,  or  Great 
Cambodian  Lake.  But  it  again  acquires  a  considerable 
elevation  at  Shantabun,  near  the  coast,  whence  it  runs 
south-east  along  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  then  trends  round 
to  the  north-east,  here  culminating  with  the  Puisat  or 
Krevanh  ("  Cardamom ")  hills  south  of  the  Great 
Lake. 
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3.  Hydrography  :  The  Irawady^  ScUivin,  Menam,  Mekhong, 
and  Song-ka  Rivers — Lake  Tordi-sap, 

North  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau  seems  certainly  to  be  geologically 
continued  eastwards  far  into  Yunnan  and  Se-chuen.  But 
in  this  little-known  region,  inhabited  by  the  Mosso,  Lolo, 
Si-fan,  and  other  semi-independent  aboriginal  tribes,  there 
are  pressed  together  an  extraordinary  number  of  separate 
ridges,  possibly  produced  by  the  action  of  running  waters. 
Parallel  with  the  Tant-la  run  several  chains,  mainly  nortli 
and  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Kuen-lun 
system,  and  these  "Cross  Bidges,"  as  Blakiston  calls 
them,  penetrate  far  into  Burma  and  Siam,  where  they 
form  the  Indo-Chinese  mountain  system.  Their  general 
direction  is  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  great  rivers, 
some  of  which  at  all  events  take  their  rise  on  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  and  which  flow  first  north-east,  parallel  with  the 
Tant-la  and  the  other  cross  ridges  on  the  Tibeto-Chinese 
frontier.  All  these  rivers,  amongst  which  must  be  in- 
cluded the  Irawady,  Salwin,  and  Mekhong,  as  well  as 
the  Yang-tse  and  Min,  then  trend  gradually  round  to 
the  south,  flowing  in  this  direction  for  himdreds  of  miles 
in  the  closest  proximity.  Nowhere  else  is  there  any 
instance  of  so  many  large  streams  flowing  in  independent 
parallel  valleys,  separated  only  by  single  ridges,  without 
uniting  into  one  general  water  system.  All  the  large 
rivers  which  reach  the  coast  between  the  Irawady  and 
Yang-tse  deltas,  a  distance  of  at  least  5000  miles,  are 
confined  in  their  upper  courses  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  tract  which  lies  between  the  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Hoang-ho. 

Margary,  Gill>  McCarthy,  Soltau,  Szechenyi,  and 
others  who  have  recently  traversed  the  ground  between 
Yunnan  and  Upper  Burma,  all  speak  of  the  numerous 
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river  valleys  nmiiiiig  north  and  aonlih  vrhidL  th^f  had 
to  cross  between  Lake  Ta-li-fii  and  Bhama  Jiutos 
Perthes'  map  (1881)  of  Ssechenyi's  roote  from  Sayang 
to  Bhamo,  a  distance  of  about  160  nuka  aa  tte  hod 
flies,  lays  down,  besides  munennia  tribntariea,  no  leas 
than  four  main  streams  identified  hj  that  enpiloinr  aa  tlia 
Mekhong,  Salwin,  and  the  two  gtetA  fbrka  of  the  Im- 
wady.  The  cnme  phenomenon  is  descsribedhjDe^godhis^ 
whose  route  lay  fiaor  to  the  north  between  SeHtown 
Tibet,  and  whose  map  agrees  to  a  remazkable  eitaDt 
that  of  Danville,  prepared  in  1736  on  the  data 
by  the  French  missioiiaries  in  the  last  centoij. 

Going  eastwards,  and  keeping  within  tlie 
Indo-China,  first  comes  the  Irawady  itaeif  wifh  Us 
great  and  still  unexplored  head-streams,  and  its 
delta,  already  described  in  Chapter  YIL     Here  it  wiUr 
sutlicient  to  add  that  the  Ablxi  Desgodins  may  be 
to  have  finally  disposed  of  the  claim  of  the  Irawadjtei 
regarded  as  the  continuation  of   the    Tibetan 
During  a   three  years'  residence   in  the  valley  of 
U[)pcr   Salwin,  at  a  convenient  place  for  stndyinig 
question,  he  ascertained  that  the  two  rivers  oonld 
possibly  be  connected,  and  that  consequently  ^e 
must  flow  to  the  Brahmaputra. 

Parallel  with  the  Irawady  is  the  Salwin,  whose  U] 
course  is  the  Lu-kiang,  flowing  from  the  Langtan  cr 
Gulong-sigong  liills,  on  the  Yunnan  frontier.  The  Salwin 
flows  thence  first  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Burma, 
and  lower  down  between  Pegu  and  Siam  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban«  It  has  a  known  but  very  im- 
perfectly-explored course  of  at  least  700  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  no  large  tributariea  Nor  does  it  form 
a  delta  at  its  mouth,  in  this  respect  difiering  from  most 
other  great  Asiatic  rivers.  It  appears  to  be  greatly 
obstructed   by  rapids,  and    is    probably  not   navigable 


iBainly  southwards,  to  tlie  bead  of  the  Gidf  of  Siam, 
which  it  enters  through  three  channels.  Of  these  the 
eastemmoat  is  the  moat  navigable,  but  even  this  is 
obatructt^d  by  a  bar  with  scarcely  4  feet  of  water  at  ebb 
and  12  at  flow.  Hence  large  vessels  proceeding  to 
Bangkok,  38  miles  from  its  mouth,  discharge   most  of 
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their  cargoes  in  the  roadsteacL  Thioog^unit  most  of  iti 
course  the  Menam  is  fringed  by  forest  toees,  behind 
which  the  low-lying  rice  and  sugar  plains  are  x^gulatly 
flooded  during  the  inundations.  A  few  miles  above  ifs 
mouth  the  Menam  communicates  with  the  VAlftng^ 
which  is  really  an  independent  river,  althon^  from  this 
circumstance  often  represented  as  a  branch  of  the  Menam. 

Beyond  the  Menam  follows  the  LantMUig  or  Kin- 
lung-kiang,  better  known  as  the  Mekfaong,  or  great  river 
of  Cambodia.^  Thanks  to  the  famous  French  expedition 
of  1864  and  several  subsequent  ezplorationfli,  there  no 
longer  remains  much  doubt  as  to  the  true  oonrse  of  this^ 
the  longest  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese  rivers^  which  rises  in 
East  Tibet  and  flows  through  Yunnan  and  between  Siam 
and  Cochin-China  to  its  delta  in  Cambodia^  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  continent  Its  upper  course  is 
separated  by  a  single  narrow  ridge  from  that  of  the 
Kinsha-kiang  or  Yaugtse-kiang,  the  two  streams  here 
Hewing  for  a  long  distance  in  parallel  meridional  valleys 
along  the  eastern  range  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

In  its  lower  course  the  Mekhong  is  connected  with 
the  Tonl^-sap,  or  Great  Lake  of  Cambodia,  which  drains  to 
the  river  at  low  water,  but  which  during  the  inundations 
receives  a  back  current  from  the  river.  The  Tonl^sap, 
which  is  almost  the  only  lake  in  Indo-China,  has  a  mean 
area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  But  during  the  sum- 
mer floods  its  level  is  raised  nearly  40  feet,  which  is 
sufficient  to  increase  its  size  three  or  four  times.  It 
abounds  to  such  an  extent  in  fish  of  every  sort,  that  their 
capture  and  cure  for  exportation  forms  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  country. 

"  The  entry  of  the  great  Cambodian  lake  is  at  once 

^  Mekhong  U  the  Lao  name  of  this  river,  which  the  Cambodians  call  the 
' '  TonU  Thorn  " — i.  e.  the  *  *  Great  Biver  " — whence  the  European  expreanoDi 
the  Great  River  of  Cambodia,  or  simply  the  Cambodia  River. 
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grand  and  beautiful.  It  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast 
inland  strait,  with  its  low  banks  covered  with  dense  and 
half-submerged  forest  growths,  but  encircled  in  the  dis- 
tance by  a  vast  mountain  range,  whose  farthest  crests 
merge  in  the  azure  sky  or  disappear  in  the  hazy  atmo- 
sphere" (MovJiot). 

The  Tonl^-sap  may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the 
marine  inlet  which  formerly  penetrated  up  the  present 
Mekhong  delta  as  far  inland  as  the  13**  30'  parallel 
This  inlet  has  been  filled  in  partly  by  slow  upheaval  of 
the  land,  partly  by  the  alluvia  of  the  great  river,  by 
which  the  delta  is  stiU  steadily  advancing  seawards 
(Aifmonnier). 

The  last  river  reaching  the  coast  in  an  independent 
channel  is  the  Song-ka  (Sang-koi,  Nhi-ha,  Hong-kiang), 
or  Eed  River  of  Tonking,  which  flows  from  the  south 
Chinese  highlands  south-eastwards  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonking.  This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  open  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  town  of  Lao-kai,  possesses  consider- 
able commercial  importance,  and  the  French  have  already 
made  several  attempts  to  open  up  a  trade  with  the 
southern  provinces  of  China  through  this  channeL  But 
a  portion  of  its  course  is  occupied  by  independent  wild 
tribes,  while  it  is  obstructed  at  several  points  by  rapids, 
which  would  require  the  formation  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous portages.  Hence  the  Song-ka  does  not  oflTer  the 
great  advantages  which  the  French  at  first  expected  to 
derive  from  it. 

Both  the  Mekhong  and  the  Song-ka  are  joined  by 
several  important  tributaries,  many  of  which  have  recently 
been  carefully  explored  by  Aymonnier,  Neis,  Harmand, 
and  other  French  naturalists.  Dr.  Neis  completed  in 
1881  the  survey  of  the  Dong-nai,  fixing  the  position  of 
its  source  in  the  rugged  highland  region,  whence  it  flows 
to  the  Mekhong  delta.     Here  he  determined  two  distinct 
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kiftf  tmfcm,  with  «i  extoiudtre  intorvMing 
it  tools  Mfvmi  ilnyn  to  crow. 

In  1 A77  ()r.  Hurmand  Mplored  •  eomidermbla  par- 
tUrti  of  tiiA  Hi-bflin((-lit6ng,  M  impofita&t  aflhient  of  tbe 
MftklioiiK.  fnmotM  Aft  Its  magnifloe&t  tropical 


4.   NtUitrtU  and  IhtHiimt  Divmom:  Burma — Siai 

Annam  — nnmhotlia^^Frtneh  Cochin''China — Ifa- 
larrn  and  Hlraitn  fkUhm$nt$^ 

The  iKilitlfsftl  oofidition  of  Imlo-China  has  been  laigely 
(InUirmliMMl  hy  lUi  ]m>itiinbnt  natural  tetnrea.  To  the 
^n*nt  rivnr  vnlloyfi  of  the  fmwiuly,  Menam^and  MAhong, 
rfirn*fl|Mind  Mm  anoinnt  hiMtorical  kingdoms  of  Barma, 
Miiitii,  tifid  Aiiiiiiiii  (('(N'liiii-iniitia),  whiht  Iho  still  wore 
inirintit.  ptiipirn  of  ('luiitHMliii,  fouiuhnl  by  iho  primitive 
Ciiin-iwic  riK'o  of  tlin  |HMiitiMu)ii,  buM  Iuhsii  gradually  re- 
Mtrictrd  to  ilio  hnmil  iiDiiviiil  ])liiins  iukI  delta  of  the 
Inwftr  M«>klion^  hy  lliti  lutt^r  Mdii^doid  intruders  from 
tlio  tiniMi.  MidiUMMi.  iiImo.  idiiuwt  phynirally  detached 
hniii  Mm  iiiiiinliiii(l.  Iiiim  fnuu  pn^hiHtoric  times  been 
III  iiipiiMl  by  p(«t.ty  StiitoM,  ftiuiuUMl  by  iMH)ple.s  of  Malay 
Mtnrk.  imIImm'  lirro  indi^t'iiouH  or  luoru  probably  intruders 
lioiii  tlip  iKM^hliouriii^  Arobippbi^o  of  Mabiysia. 

At  iho  Im^innin^  of  tbo  proHont  contury  the  Burmese 
ninpin«  ^va^«  liy  fur  tbo  birgt^nt  and  niiMt  ^loworfulin  Farther 
India.  It  oriMipiod  uourly  tho  whole  of  the  IraMrady, 
Si(iin>i.  and  Sidwin  UiNinM.  with  a  coast-line  stretching 
for  about  IM>0  niibw  tntni  tbo  lanul  of  tho  lUiy  of  Bengal 
to  tbo  Isthnuiiv  of  Krab.  Sinre  thou  a  soriea  of  disastrous 
\viim  with  tbo  Kn>{liHb  Iuuh  caused  the  gradual  loss  of  all 
tbo  rtHint  iv>;it»nM — An«kau.  l\^u.  and  Tonaswierim — which 
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now  constitute  the  flourishing  province  of  British  Burma. 
Thus  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea,  the  country  has  suffered 
even,  still  more  from  the  feeble  or  oppressive  government 
of  its  despotic  rulers,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  chronic  anarchy. 

Within  its  present  restricted  limits  the  kingdom  of 
Ava,  as  it  is  often  called  from  one  of  its  ephemeral  capi- 
tals, is  hemmed  in  on  the  north,  west,  and  south-west  by 
British  Burma,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Chinese  province 
of  Tunnan,  on  the  south-east  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 
With  an  extreme  length  north  and  south  of  about  500 
miles  and  a  mean  breadth  of  300  miles,  it  has  a  total 
area  of  about  190,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
perhaps  4,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
sections — Burma  proper,  between  24°  30' and  18*"  50'  N. 
latitude,  inhabited  by  the  pure  Burmese  people ;  North 
Burma,  occupied  by  the  Sing-fu  and  other  semi-inde- 
pendent hill  tribes ;  and  the  tributary  Shan  States  to  the 
east  All  the  Shan  or  Laos  States  stretch  eastwards  to 
the  Mekhong  valley  ;  but  those  subject  to  Burma  lie 
mainly  between  the  24th  and  20th  parallels  and  between 
97*  to  101"  K  long. 

The  Burmese  rule,  which  is  severely  felt  by  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  proximity  of  Mandalay,  the  present  seat  of 
government,  becomes  continually  less  oppressive  as  we 
proceed  eastwards.  In  the  north-east  it  is,  so  to  say, 
overlapped  by  the  Chinese  authority,  so  that  it  is  here 
often  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  In  some  districts  the  triennial  tribute  due  to  the 
Burmese  Court  consists  of  such  trifles  as  gilded  wax 
tapers,  a  little  salt  and  tea,  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  em- 
broidered shoes,  a  gold  drinking-cup,  a  silver  plume,  or 
suchlike  tinsel,  and  these  presents  are  sent  by  several 
of  the  Shan  districts  both  to  China  and  Burma.  The 
dignity  of  **  tsanwab  "  or  "  thabwa  " — that  is,  feudal  lord 
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— is  hereditary  in  all  the  ruling  families,  bat  the  Bur- 
mese Court  confers  the  investiture  on  each  sucoessiTe 
lord,  and  designates  the  next  heir.  In  the  piincipat 
ities,  ruled  jointly  bv  the  Chinese  and  Burmese^  both 
suzerains  generally  come  to  an  understanding  in  the 
choice  of  the  next  heir ;  but,  in  case  of  disagreement,  two 
chiefs  are  appointed,  and  fight  it  out 

As  in  other  Indo-Chinese  States,  the  white  elephant 
ranks  in  Burma  next  to  royalty  itsel£  This  elephant 
has  a  palace  to  himself,  with  a  personal  chamberlain 
and  estates  in  the  most  fertile  cotton  districts,  besides 
four  gold  umbrellas  and  a  suite  of  thirty  couitien. 
A:  the  same  time  the  expression  ''  white  elephant "  is 
extremely  elastic,  the  colour  being  often  of  a  dirty  yellow, 
or  even  brown,  if  only  a  few  light  specks  can  be  shown 
l^hind  the  ears,  on  the  forehead  or  trunk. 

Siattu 

Fz^m  lUiiuia  and  the  region  of  the  Irawady  we  pass 
e.ii:\vAr.Ls  to  the  basin  of  the  Menam,  politically  compris- 
ing :::o  kin::dom  of  Siam  or  Tai — that  is,  of  the  "  Free" 
>:.;:ii  cvoupies  the  heart  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
ttwt-t-i:  Biinna  and  British  Burma  on  the  west,  Yunnan 
::  :Lv  iiordi.  Anuam  and  Cambodia  on  the  east.  South- 
\v..iis  ::  includes  the  strip  of  territory  between  Tenas- 
<tr:iii  .md  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Kr»\h.  in  10'  X.  latitude  ;  and  beyond  this  point  all  the 
iior::io:n  section  of  Malacca  neaily  to  Perak.  Siam  has 
tlius  ail  extreme  length  of  at  least  1000  miles,  while  its 
L»:v».d;li  varies  from  about  400  to  60  miles,  with  an  area 
i»t  iieariy  320,000  square  miles,  and  a  total  population  of 
le.<s  than  G.500,000. 

Siam  proper  consists  mainly  of  the  low-lying  allmial 
UiSLU  of  the  Menam  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  branches, 
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and  backwaters,  which  form  an  extensive  and  intricate 
delta^  like  that  of  Cambodia,  continually  advancing  sea- 
wards. The  northern  background  occupied  by  the  Laos 
States  is  a  more  or  less  hilly  country,  stretching  from 
the  Mekhong  to  the  Salwin,  along  the  debatable  ground 
between  Burma,  China,  and  Annam.  Both  sides  of  the 
Menam  basin  are  skirted  by  densely-wooded  terrace-like 
ranges,  forming  the  watet-partings  towards  the  Salwin  and 
Mekhong,  but  whose  structure,  form,  and  general  eleva- 
tion are  almost  entirely  unknown.  In  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  still  remains  an  almost  unexplored 
wilderness,  mostly  covered  with  dense  tropical  forests. 
The  better-known  parts  of  the  country  consist  of  ex- 
tremely fertile  alluvial  plains  intersected  by  numerous 
streams  and  canals,  and  producing  magnificent  crops  of 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  and  indigo. 

In  Malacca  the  dependent  States  are  Quedah,  Kalan- 
tan,  Patani,  ligor,  Talung,  Tringanu,  whose  Malay  sultans 
pay  merely  a  nominal  tribute  of  a  gold  or  silver  tree  or 
flower,  sent  every  third  year  to  Bangkok. 

Annam  and  Cambodia, 

East  of  Siam  the  remainder  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Annam  in  the 
east,  and  the  French  possession  of  Cochin-China  with  tibe 
neighbouring  vassal  Iringdom  of  Cambodia  in  the  soutL 

The  French,  who  have  taken  direct  possession  of  the 
Mekhong  delta,  have  during  the  past  twenty  years  gradu- 
ally extended  their  influence  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  region.  For  Annam  itself  has  by  the  recent 
treaties  become  almost  a  French  vassal  State.  It  consists 
of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  coast  lands  stretch- 
ing nearly  due  north  and  south  between  the  China 
Sea  and  the  coast  range  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the 
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McIchoDg.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  sections — Tonkinjj, 
or  Datig-gaoi — tlist  is,  the  "  Eastern  Land,"  watered  by 
th«  Song-ka.  or  Hong-kiang;  Cochin-China,  or  Daag- 
kong — that  is,  the  "Interior  Land;"  and  Champa,  or 
Tsiamfia,  in  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the  j>enin- 
Bula.  To  these  must  also  be  added  the  domain  of  the 
BCiiii-indepenclent  wild  tribes  (Moi),  and  the  section  of  the 
Lao  nation  settled  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Mekhong, 
who  are  subject  to  Annam.  Formerly  Anrumi  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  Cambodia  and  the  Mekhong  delta,  but 
even  within  its  present  restricted  limits  it  stretches  north 
and  south  across  thirteen  degrees,  between  2'A'  and  10° 
K.,  with  a  total  area  of  some  200,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty* 
one  millions. 

Aimam  proper,  or  Dang-kong,  a  narrow  strip  from 
10  to  20  miles  wide,  extends  from  about  12"  N,  on  the 
Champa  frontier  northwards  to  Tonking.  It  is  enclosed 
oti  the  west  by  hare  hills  covered  with  a  very  sparse  v^e- 
tatioa  The  domain  of  the  Moi  stretches  west  of  this 
province  from  about  1 0°  to  1 6°  N.  Under  the  general 
desij,'i]iition  of  Moi,  the  Annamese  comprise  all  the 
numerous  bill  tribes  known  to  the  Siamese  aa  Eha,  and 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  speech,  type,  and 
usages.  The  land  of  the  Laos  subject  to  Ann^m  lies 
north  of  Cambodia  and  the  Mekhot^,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  20  to  24  miles.  In  the  south  and  west  are  several 
settled  districts,  but  the  east  is  an  arid  waste.  The 
plains  are  enclosed  on  the  north  by  two  ranges,  and  the 
rivers  are  mere  mountain  torrents.  Yet  all  the  accounts 
of  recent  travellers  represent  the  country  as  in  a  pros- 
perous state,  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and  industriotu 
people  living  under  the  authority  of  patriarchal  chiefi- 
They  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  some  silk  and  eaitheo- 
ware  manufactures. 
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Tonking  is  very  mountainous  in  the  north,  where  it 
presents  the  same  general  features  as  the  neighbouring 
Chinese  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Kwang-si  The  eastern 
districts  are  almost  flat,  merging  seawards  in  an  exten- 
sive alluvial  plain.  Most  of  the  streams,  which  flow 
mainly  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  auriferous  sands,  the  washing  of  which  employs 
thousands  of  hands.  An  old  wall  running  along  the 
southern  frontier  towards  Annam  from  the  hills  to  the 
coast,  has  been  rendered  useless  since  the  union  of  the 
two  States  under  one  sovereign.  Next  to  Korea,  Tonking 
has  persisted  most  obstinately  in  the  exclusive  system  as 
r^ards  foreigners,  and  the  policy  even  of  the  central 
government  has  been  to  keep  Tonking  in  complete 
seclusion  from  outward  influences.  But  it  was  at  last 
thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world  by  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Annam  in  August 
1874. 

Tonking  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth  of  all  kinds.  As  many  as  14  gold,  7  silver,  3 
copper,  1  tin,  17  iron,  and  3  salt  mines  have  already 
been  opened,  while  the  extensive  coal-fields,  some  reach- 
ing down  to  the  coast,  still  remain  almost  untouched. 
But  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  must  remain  unde- 
veloped, while  it  continues  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  to  the 
attacks  of  regularly-organised  bands  of  marauders.  A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Globus  tersely  remarks  that 
"before  an  active  foreign  trade  can  be  developed  the 
banditti  must  be  exterminated." 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which  formerly 
comprised  a  large  portion  of  Indo-China,  has  long  been 
restricted  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Mekhong  between 
Lake  Tonl(5-sap  and  the  delta.  Till  recently  it  even  stood 
for  some  time  in  the  position  of  a  vassal  State  to  Siam. 
But  since  the  French  occupation  of  Lower  Cochin-China  the 
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king  of  Cambodia  has  transfeiTed  his  all^iance  to  Fiance. 
His  temtoiy  forms  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile 
alluvial  plain  watered  by  the  Mekhong,  the  great  Lake 
Tonl6-8ap  and  their  numerous  affluents,  branches,  and 
connecting  channels.  The  plain  is  diversified  in  the  west 
by  isolated  hills  and  short  ridges,  and  is  confined  in  the 
north  by  the  Phnom  Dangrek  range.  The  space  between 
this  range  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  is  strewn 
with  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Angkor  and  many  other 
remains,  which  still  attest  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Cambodian  empire,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  Buddhist  culture  in  the  East  These  monuments,  the 
finest  of  which  are  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
Siam,  contain  vast  archaeological  and  architectural  trea- 
sures, which  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  But 
Lieutenant  L.  Delaponte  was  entrusted  at  the  end  of  the 
year  188 1  with  a  mission  for  the  systematic  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  Cambodia,  fix)m  which  great  results  are 
Anticipated. 

Cambodia  has  an  extreme  length  of  240  miles  north 
and  south,  with  a  breath  of  180  miles,  a  total  area  of 
40.000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  under  1,000,000. 

Fnach  Coch  in  -  Cli  ina. 

The  French  colony  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  which  has 
become  the  centre  of  political  power  east  of  Siam,  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  hot  and  marshy  Mekhong  delta 
It  consists  of  six  p^o^inces  detached  in  1863  from  An- 
nain,  and  now  administered  by  the  French  marine  depart- 
ment. It  has  an  area  of  some  22,000  square  miles  of 
ejktiemely  fertile  land,  with  a  population  of  1,600,000. 

}ru\j-'i — Th^  Straits  Sittlcments. 
T.w   Mivlay  peninsula  stretches  from  13°  45'  N.  first 
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southwards  to  8^  50'  N.,  and  thence  south-eastwards  to 
Cape  Bomania  in  1^  35'  N.  The  angle  thus  formed  is 
marked  by  the  Isthmus  of  Krah,  which  is  about  3000 
feet  above  sea-leveL  South  of  this  point  rise  the 
Malacca  mountains,  whose  irregular  masses  fill  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  to  its  southern  extremity.  It  has  an 
extreme  length  of  about  900  miles,  with  an  area  of 
83,000  and  a  population  of  about  1,000,000.  The 
northern  section,  with  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  400,000,  is  held  by  petty  Malay 
States  tributary  to  Siam.  All  the  rest  is  occupied  partly 
by  the  British  possessions,  collectively  known  as  the 
Straits  Settlements,  partly  by  a  number  of  Malay  States, 
which  have  accepted  the  British  protectorate. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  which  lie  scattered  along  the 
west  coast,  include  the  province  of  Wellesley,  Malacca, 
and  the  two  important  islands  of  Singapore  and  Pulo- 
Penang.  Of  the  protected  States  the  most  important  are 
Perak  (Perah),  Salangor,  Bumbo,  and  Johor. 

The  interior,  which  consists  of  magnificent  wooded 
ranges,  intersected  by  numerous  fertile  river  valleys,  is 
still  very  little  known.  But  a  systematic  survey  of  Perak 
and  the  neighbouring  districts  was  begun  in  1879  by  H. 
8.  Deane,  who  determined  the  height  of  the  Shin  (6000  to 
7000  feet)  and  Titi  Wangsu  (7000)  ranges,  and  ascended 
the  navigable  Biver  Plus,  a  tributary  of  the  Perak,  for  50 
miles  to  the  Jeram  Dina  rapids.  Here  there  are  altogether 
over  1200  miles  of  water  transport,  and  this  region  excels 
in  the  extent  of  its  forest  lands  available  for  plantations. 
In  a  total  of  5,000,000  acres,  fully  200,000  are  well 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  cinchona,  and 
indigo.  The  chief  mineral  is  tin,  of  which  there  seem  to 
be  vast  deposits.  Tin  also  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  rich  mines  of  the  island  of  Thalang 
(Junkseylon)  on  the  west  coast,  about  8°  N.,  employed 
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over  30,000  Chinese  hands  till  1872,  when  the  works 
were  partly  abandoned. 

But  a  much  more  important  island  is  Pulo-Penang 
("  Prince  of  Wales "),  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  the 
British  province  of  Wellesley  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
Malacca  Strait  Although  scarcely  15  miles  long  by  7 
broad,  such  is  the  fertility  of  its  soil  that  it  produces 
large  quantities  of  rice,  pepper,  cloves,  nntm^,  betel, 
cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

At  the  southern  entrance  of  Malacca  Strait,  and  close 
to  the  mainland,  lies  the  little  island  of  Singapore,  which, 
since  its  occupation  by  the  English  in  1818,  has  become 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  in  the  East  Formerly 
almost  entirely  uncultivated,  it  is  now  covered  with 
pepper,  sugar,  rice,  sago,  and  gambier  plantations,  on 
which  a  large  number  of  Chinese  coolies  are  employed. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  Singapore  is  due  not  so  mucli 
to  its  agricultural  produce  as  to  its  geographical  position 
on  the  great  trade  route  between  India  and  China,  com- 
^dned  with  the  enlightened  policy  and  liberal  institutions 
of  its  present  rulers. 

The  Straits  Settlements  have  a  total  area  of  about 
1600  square  miles,  with  a  mixed  Malay  and  Chinese 
population  of  over  200,000. 

5.   Climate. 

Owing  to  its  position  between  two  oceans,  and  almost 
entirely  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  Further  India 
may  be  described  as  normally  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing,  and 
about  the  large  deltas  distinctly  enervating  and  malarious. 
There  is  scarcely  any  cold  season  except  on  the  northern 
uplands  towards  the  Tibeto-Chinese  frontier,  and  tlie 
rainfall,  due  mainly  to  the  south-west  monsoons,  from 
April  to  October,  ranges  from  about  90  inches  in  SingJi- 
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pore  to  over  200  in  parts  of  Burma.  Owing  to  this 
abundant  rainfall  the  Irawady  is  a  copious  river  even 
before  emerging  from  the  last  Tibetan  highlands,  and  tliis, 
more  than  any  other  circimistance,  has  lent  a  colour  to 
the  theory  of  its  connection  with  the  San-po. 

In  the  Lower  Menam  and  Mekhong  valleys,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  heat,  the  atmosphere  remains 
charged  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  moisture  both  day 
and  night  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  To 
this  cause  are  due  the  many  disecises,  such  as  dysentery 
and  typhoid  fevers,  which  are  here  endemic.  ^Exposure 
to  the  solar  rays  is  also  frequently  attended  by  fatal 
sunstrokes,  although  the  cholera,  which  is  also  endemic, 
commits  less  ravages  than  might  be  expected.  The  climate 
of  French  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia  seems  even  to  have 
become  less  fatal  to  Europeans  of  late  years.  Here  the 
rainfall  is  scarcely  more  than  54  inches,  while  the 
temperature  at  Saigon  averages  about  80°  F.,  the  extremes 
being  75**  and  f  5°,  as  results  from  the  observations  re- 
corded between  the  years  1874  and  1881. 

Notwitlistanding  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  Malacca 
would  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  rather  cooler  and  drier 
than  Indo-China  proper.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the 
Malacca  district  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula is  described  as  salubrious  and  equable,  the  glass 
ranging  between  72°  and  85°  F.  Even  in  Singapore  and 
the  province  of  Wellesley  it  is  said  seldom  to  rise  above 
87**  or  88°  F.,  and  although  very  damp,  the  climate  of 
Singapore  agrees  well  with  Europeans.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  of  Pulo-Penang  is  very  oppressive  and  ener- 
vating, with  a  rainfall  varying  from  60  to  90  inches. 
The  winter  months  are  here  the  driest,  and  the  northern 
winds  the  coolest  and  most  invigorating. 
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6.  Flora  and  Fauna. 

Owing  to  its  hot  and  moist  climate  and  naturally 
fertile  soil,  the  vegetation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
scarcely  yields  in  exuberance  and  variety  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  archipelagoes.  A  great  part  of  the  surfiace 
is  still  everywhere  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests, 
in  which  teak,  eaglewood,  gum-trees,  the  gutta-percha 
plant,  bamboo,  dye-woods,  cardamum,  vaniUa,  and  many 
other  useful  tropical  plants,  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  staple  of  agriculture  is  rice,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
produced,  especially  in  the  Irawady,  Menam,  and  Mekhong 
valleys.  Other  cultivated  plants  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  the  sugar-cane,  cloves,  cinnamon,  coffee,  tea,  sago, 
•pepper,  ginger,  besides  maize,  wheat,  and  tropical  fruits 
in  endless  variety  and  abundance.  In  Cambodia  and 
Cochin-China  the  hills  are  mostly  overgrown  with  wild 
vanilla,  various  species  of  caoutchouc,  many  oil,  resin, 
;4Uin,  and  lacquer  yielding  plants,  while  the  shores  of  the 
southern  islands  and  many  parts  of  Malacca  are  fringed 
with  the  cocoa-nut  palm. 

Of  larger  wild  animals  the  most  common  are  the 
elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  wild  boar,  rhinoceros,  and 
cmcodile.  Tlie  gibbon  and  other  large  species  of  apes, 
snakes,  and  birds,  abound  in  all  the  wooded  districts, 
while  the  rivers  and  especially  Lake  Tonl^-sap  teem  with 
every  viiriety  of  fish.  The  chief  domestic  jmimals  are 
the  buffalo,  ox,  and  horse,  besides  the  tame  elephant, 
wliich,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  breeds 
in  confinement  {Dr.  ffarmand), 

7.  Inhabitants  :   The  Kakhyens  and  Burmese — The  Shans^ 
Laos,  and  Siamese — The  AnnMmese  and  Cambodians. 

Till  recently  Indo-Cliina  proper  was  supposed  to  he 
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exclusively  occupied  by  peoples  of  Mongoloid  stock, 
allied  in  speech  to  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  branches  of 
that  family.  But  the  systematic  researches  of  the 
French  naturalists  carried  on  in  the  Mekhong  valley 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have  determined  the  pre- 
sence in  that  region  of  a  second  ethnical  element 
apparently  of  Caucasic  type,  and  speaking  languages  akin 
to  those  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  linguistic  family.  The 
Malay  race  itself  has  been  settled  probably  fix)m  pre- 
historic times  in  Malacca,  while  the  true  aborigines  of 
this  peninsula  seem  to  be  a  dark  race  akin  to  the 
Negritos  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of  which  a  few 
surviving  tribes  are  supposed  still  to  linger  in  the 
interior.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Indo-China,  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  are  thus  reducible  to  four  distinct  types,  as 
under :  ^ — 

(a.)  Mongoloid  Stock. 


p 


I   • 
3-« 


i^ 


>» 

a 


Singfo 
or 
Kakhyen 

^Burmese 


Shan 
-i  Siamese 
Lao 


ToDgkinese 
Annamese 

Unclassified 
wild  tribes 


Lenna    . 
Kara 
Lakone  . 
Kowrie   . 
Ehalung 
Ennnng . 


r  Tai-shan 
\  Tai-neua 
•        • 
/  Lau-pang-kah 
\  Lau-pang-don 


rMoi«      . 

JKha^ 
t  Phnom  » 


Kakhyen  Hills,  North  Burma, 
Tapeng  valley,  and  east- 
wards to  Momein. 


J 


} 


Irawady  basin. 

Shan      States,     North     Burma, 

North  Siam,  and  Yunnan. 
Mcnam  basin. 

}  Middle  course  Mekhong  River. 
North  and  £ast  Siam. 

Ton^ldn. 
Cocmn-China. 

I^Siam,   Cambodia,   and   Annam 
frontiers. 


; 


^  For  the  races  of  British  Burma  see  Chapter  YIII.  p.  289. 

'  J/oi  is  the  Annamese,  Kha  the  Laotian  and  Siamese,  Phnom  or  Perumi 
the  Cambodian  collective  name  for  all  these  aboriginal  wild  tribes,  which 
seem  to  belong  partly  to  the  Mongol,  partly  to  the  Caucasic  stock. 
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(6.)  Gaucasic  Stock. 

SLhnier  (CambodiaiiB)  Cambodia. 

Khmer-dom  (Euy)  .  Cambodia  and  Siamese  frontier. 

Samr6 South  Lao,  near  Cambodianfrontier. 

sSSg     :        :        ;        :        :        :}Ami.me8eandQunbodunironto. 

Cham Soathenimost  districts  of  Annam. 

Chong South-east  Siam,  Gulf  of  Sinn. 

(e.)  Malay  Stock. 
(See  YoL  Atuiralasia  of  this  series.) 

(d.)  Neorito  Stock. 
(See  YoL  Australasia  of  this  series. ) 


From  the  recent  researches  of  Jenkins,  Sladen,  Forbes, 
and  others,  in  North  Burma,  it  appears  that  the  Singfo 
and  Kakhyens,  hitherto  regarded  as  two  distinct  races, 
are  really  one  and  the  same  people.  Although  spUt  up 
into  a  great  number  of  small  tribes,  they  everywhere  call 
themselves  Singfo — that  is,  "  men," — and  are  always 
spoken  of  by  the  Burmese  as  Khyen  or  Kakhyen.  This 
is  again  the  same  word  as  Karen,  another  form  of  Ea- 
khaing,  whence  the  province  of  Arakan  takes  its  name. 
The  Singfo  claim  to  be  the  elder  branch  of  the  Burmese 
fiimily,  and  although  nominally  subject  to  the  "wun"or 
governor  of  Magong,  they  pay  little  heed  to  his  man- 
dates, and  on  all  occasions  show  contempt  and  aversion  for 
their  "  younger  brothers,"  the  civilised  Burmese.  They 
reach  eastwards  as  far  as  Momein,  and  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  savage,  unruly,  and  treacherous  race. 
Major  Sladen,  however,  found  them  friendly  and  intelli- 
gent, although  extremely  suspicious  of  strangers.  They 
are  active  traders,  and  would  willingly  abandon  their  law- 
less and  predatory  habits,  were  regular  commercial  rela- 
tions established  across  their  country  between  Assam  and 
China.     Their  religion  consists  mainly  m  the  worship  of 
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good  and  evil  spirits  (*'  nats  '^,  to  whom  they  offer  sacri- 
fices. Mountains,  valleySi  trees,  rivers,  the  sun  and  moon 
themselves,  are  under  the  influence  of  these  nats,  who 
seem  to  be  sometimes  confounded  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civilised  Burmese  all  profess 
Buddhism,  which  in  Burma  seems  to  have  preserved 
itself  freer  than  elsewhere  from  intruding  divinities. 
Here  also  the  monastic  vows  are  more  faithfully  observed 
than  in  other  Buddhist  lands,  and  the  bonzes  have  gener- 
ally promoted  the  education  of  the  people.  A  complete 
national  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  developed, 
all  youths  being  obliged  by  law  to  reside  for  tibree  years 
in  a  "khyung"  or  religious  house,  where  they  minister 
to  the  "  phungys  "  or  priests,  and  are  by  them  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  of 
religion.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  letters  is  universal  in 
Burma;  and  here  also  the  women  enjoy  a  rem£u:kable 
d^ree  of  freedom. 

In  their  character  the  Burmese  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  Chinese.  They  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence  and  independence,  and  are  shrewd 
and  enterprising,  although  somewhat  indolent.  Free  from 
the  spirit  of  caste  and  national  prejudices,  they  readily 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans,  and  are 
eager  to  learn  from  them.  While  extremely  tolerant,  or 
rather  indifferent,  to  other  religious  sects,  they  remain 
steadfastly  attached  to  their  own  tenets.  Probably  owing 
to  maladministration  under  the  native  rulers,  there  is  a 
constant  migration  from  Independent  to  British  Burma. 

The  Shans  and  Laos,  who  are  essentially  one  race 
under  two  names,  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
Siamese  proper  that  the  Talaings  and  Kakhyens  do  to  the 
Burmese.  Their  domain  occupies  the  whole  of  North 
Siam  and  a  portion  of  East  Burma,  whence  it  stretches 
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along  the  Salwin  valley  far  into  Yunnan,  and  down  tk 
Mekhong  River  to  the  frontier  of  Cambodia.  Their  alle- 
gifmce  is  thua  divided  between  Burma,  China,  and  Siam. 
But  their  ethnical  and  linguistic  affinities  are  entin^ 
with  the  Siamese  proper,  all  beint;  so  many  closely  related 


members  of  the  Tai — that  13, '"  Free  "  or  "  Ifohle  "  race— 
which  seems  to  have  occupied  the  Taiig-tse  basm  befors 
the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  in  that  region.  By  the  Cliiii*« 
they  were  partly  absorbed,  partly  driven  Bouthvranis  w 
Uteir  present  homes  in  Yumum  and  Further  India.  He" 
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many^  especially  of  the  Laos  tribes,  have  become  inter- 
mingled with,  and  often  assimilated  to,  the  Kha,  as 
they  coUectively  call  the  aboriginal  wild  tribes  of  the 
peninsula. 

But  the  puie  Tai  stock,  which  has  almost  universally 
adopted  Buddhism,  is  everywhere  distinguished  by  its  low 
stature,  light  yellow  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
small  nose,  dilated  nostrils,  and  somewhat  dull,  un- 
intelligent expression  in  the  eye.  The  teeth  are  often 
dyed  an  ebony  black,  while  the  thick  lips  acquire  a  deep- 
red  colour  from  the  universal  custom  of  chewing  beteL 
The  Siamese  shave  the  hair  of  the  head,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  tuft  on  the  crown,  which  is  always  carefully  dressed, 
especially  by  the  women.  The  type  is  on  the  whole 
decidedly  ugly,  although  the  children  are  often  pretty, 
and  the  women  retain  a  certain  comeliness  till  their 
twentieth  year.  In  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant^ 
Vincent  rem£u:ks  that  outwardly  there  is  little  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  sexes,  both  wearing  the  "languti,"  or 
loin  doth  of  coloured  silk  or  cotton,  with  an  upper 
garment  varying  with  the  season.  The  women  often  add 
a  vest  or  strip  of  cloth  folded  across  the  breast.  But 
rings,  channs,  earrings,  and  other  jeweUery,  are  reserved 
chiefly  for  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  whose  naked 
bodies  are  often  profusely  decked  with  gold  and  silver 
spangles  and  suchlike  trinkets.  Mouhot  tells  us  that  he 
saw  in  Bangkok  a  royal  prince,  some  six  or  eight  years 
old,  so  over-weighted  with  these  objects  that  he  was  un- 
able to  stir. 

Besides  betel-chewing,  tobacco-smoking  is  very  gen- 
eral, and  nearly  every  one  has  a  cigarette  stuck  like  a 
clerk's  quill  behind  his  ear.  The  staple  food  is  rice  and 
fish,  varied  with  vegetables,  fruits,  and  spiced  soups. 

The  Lao  domain,  now  subject  to  Siam,  is  divided  into 
a  great  number  of   provinces,  which  are    ruled  partly 
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hy  hereditary  ^Eiao,"  or  princes,  partly  by  govenim 
appointed  from  Bangkok.  The  present  Slao  of  BaaeaOi 
on  the  Cambodian  frontier,  is  the  last  enrviyor  of  the  old 
Lao  dynasty,  which  was  deposed  in  1828  by  the  Siamesa 
The  national  assemblies  in  the  Lao  States  are  usually 
conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  Siam  and  Cambodia 
Under  the  Eiao  are  three  dignitaries — the  "Opalat^"  some- 
what like  the  second  king  of  Siam,  the  *  Latsvong,"  and 
the  ''  Latsbat.**  These  positions  are  also  held  by  mem- 
bers of  princely  families  chosen  by  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment, bat  aU  other  officials  are  named  by  the  ruling 
princa 

The  development  of  the  Lao  States  is  much  retarded 
by  the  practice  of  slave-hnnting,  which  prevails  to  a  &r 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Begular  ex- 
peditions are  organised  by  the  Lao  rulers  themselves,  or 
by  their  immediate  subordinates.  Constant  forays  are 
made  amongst  the  wild  tribes,  and  often  even  amongst 
tlie  half-caste  Lao  communities,  especially  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mekhong,  and  the  captured  victims  either  distri- 
buted among  the  wealthy  Lao  families,  or  forwarded  in 
gangs  to  Korat,  to  Cambodia,  and  even  to  Bangkok,  where 
they  are  publicly  sold  as  slaves.  These  facts  being  appa- 
rently unknown  in  Europe,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
account  of  tlie  traffic  given  by  Dr.  Harmand,  an  eye-witness 
of  some  of  the  scenes  described : — "  The  brother  of  the 
prince  of  Bassac  told  me  without  any  reserve  that  he  was 
about  taking  a  trip  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekhong  in 
order  to  hunt  down  the  Khas.  It  seems  that  when  times 
are  bad  the  Lao  mandarins  organise  these  expeditions 
against  the  savages.  Under  some  slight  pretext  a  favour- 
able camping-ground  is  selected,  whence  forays  are  made 
against  the  surrounding  villages. 

''  When  a  sufficient  number  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
have  been  captured,  they  are  bound  together  and  led  to 
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Bassac,  Stung-treng,  and  Attroppeu,  Here  they  Me  pur- 
chased by  native,  Cbiaese,  and  especially  Malay  traders, 
who  form  them  into  gangs  forwarded  chiefly  to  Bangkok, 
Korat,  and  Phnom-penli,  capital  of  Cambodia,"' 

The  inhabitants  of  Annam,  while  mainly  of  Mongoloid 
Block,  present  great  differences  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. The  biglilanders  are,  as  a  rule,  of  taller  stature, 
lighter  complexion,  and  ruder  habits,  than  the  lowlandera. 


and  many  of  these  tribes  still  lead  a  nomad  life.  The 
civilised  Annamese,  whUe  more  advanced  in  social  culture 
and  even  more  industrious,  are  at  the  same  time  leas 
truthful,  more  con-upt  and  treacherous,  thau  the  Moi,  as 
they  collectively  name  the  tiill  tribes. 

The   Annamese  are  altogether  a  thoughtless,  pliant, 
yet  brave  and  lively  race.     Other  accounts  are  less  flat- 
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tmngf  and  H.  Binetean  describes  them  as  weak»  oow- 
axdly,  and  oniel,  addicted  to  manmding  on  land  and 
piracy  on  the  hig^  seas.  The  fiun  and  markefes  are 
yeiy  nnmenms,  bnt  their  commercial  relations  are  still 
mainly  restricted  to  the  interioTi  the.  king  having  till 
recenUy  reserved  to  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  export 
trad&  And  althongh  by  the  treaty  of  1874  with  the 
French  Annam  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  the  Chinese  have  hitherto  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  change.  About  1000  Chinamen  have 
settled  in  Haiphong,  one  of  the  chief  Treaty  ports,  where 
they  have  monopolised  every  porsnit  requiring  skill,  per- 
severance, and  commercial  acumen.  ''Lacy  as  an  An- 
namese  **  has  become  a  proverb  amongst  them,  aiipaiently 
with  good  reason. 

Although  rice  and  fish  are  the  chief  staples  of  food, 
the  Annamese,  like  the  Chinese,  are  omnivorous,  greedily 
devouring  snakes,  locusts,  certain  earthworms,  rats,  dogs, 
cats,  tigers,  and  other  animal  flesh  repugnant  to  the 
European  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  remarkably 
temperate,  drinking  nothing  but  tea,  or  other  infusions  of 
aromatic  herbs.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  their  capacity  of  supporting  existence  on 
the  scantiest  food,  the  people  of  Annam  are  often  visited 
by  frightful  famines,  which  leave  whole  districts  for  a 
time  unpeopled. 

The  Cambodians,  whose  national  name  is  Khmer,  may 
be  taken  as  the  typical  representatives  of  the  Caucasic 
element  in  Further  India,  of  which  they  are  probably  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  Although  now  restricted  to  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Mekhong,  their  domain  formerly 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  are 
still  represented  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  the  Kuysj 
Charays,  Chongs,  Stiengs,  and  other  tribes  scattered  over 
the  hiUs  and  forests  of  East  Siam  and  West  Annam. 
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Bat  next  to  the  Cambodians  proper,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  race  are  the  Kvljq,  or  Khmer-dom, 
— that  is,  "  Primitive  Khmers " — ^who  are  divided  into 
several  branches,  occupying  an  extensive  r^on  roimd  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tonl^sap.  Here 
was  the  original  centre  of  Cambodian  culture,  the  magni- 
ficent remains  of  which  now  lie  mostly  buried  amidst  a 
rank  v^tation  of  a  thousand  years'  growtL  The  human 
figures  sculptured  on  these  Buddhist  monuments,  many 
of  which  must  be  some  twenty  centuries  old,  are  not  only 
of  regular  Caucasic  type,  but  are  often  a  faithful  reflex  of 
the  features,  dress,  and  ornaments  of  the  present  Khmer 
populations. 

Some  of  these  wild  tribes  are  still  distinguished  by  a 
gentle  disposition,  a  certain  innate  politeness  and  cour- 
tesy, as  well  as  a  surprising  artistic  taste  and  skill 
lavished  on  their  dress,  ornaments,  pipes,  quivers,  and 
other  objects.  These  traits  may  well  be  the  faint  reflec- 
tion of  a  now  extinguished  culture  still  cherished  by  these 
children  of  nature,  lost  for  ages  amid  their  dense  wood- 
lands, which  they  believe  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  which  nothing  can  ever  induce  them  to  leave  {Mouhot), 
But  the  Cambodians  themselves  seem  to  have  retained  little 
of  their  former  greatness,  except  an  overweening  pride  and 
arrogance.  They  are  being  gradually  absorbed  by  the  sur- 
rounding Annamese  and  Laos  populations.  A  strange 
mystery  hangs  over  this  Cambodian  race,  which,  fully  2000 
years  ago,  built  cities  and  raised  monuments  amid  the 
swamps  of  Tonl^-sap,  vying  in  size  and  grandeur  with 
those  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Nile  valleys.  Their  culture 
is  certainly  of  Buddhist  origin.  But  by  what  channel  did 
Hindu  influences  penetrate  to  this  remote  comer  of  the 
continent  ?  And  whence  came  the  race  itself,  with  its 
European  features  and  polysyllabic  speech,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  surrounding  Mongoloid  peoples, 
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but  ahoiniig  marked  affinities  to  the  Oceanic  lingnisdc 
groups  ?  Lastly,  by  what  barbaric  hordes  was  their  de* 
velopment  arrested,  their  culture  extinguished,  their  cities 
wasted,  their  stupendous  shrines  and  monuments  left  to 
crumble  in  the  midst  of  the  exuberant  tropical  vegetation 
of  Angkor  and  Battambang  ?  These  are  questions  which 
cannot  yet  be  answered. 

8.  Topography:  Mandcday — Bhamo — Bangkok — Ai/tUhia 
— Luang  "PrabaTig — Ht(4 — Haiphong — Phnoju-paih 
Saigon — Singapore. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  few  large  towns  of  Buima 

all  lie  in  the  Irawady  valley,  which  is  distinguished  both 

for  its  picturesque  scenery  and  great  fertility.     Here  is 

Mandalay,  one  of  the  many  places  to  which  the  seat  of 

government  has  in  recent  times  been  shifted,  partly  in 

consequence  of  revolutions  or  changes  of  dynasty,  partly 

tlirough   superstitious    motives    or  royal   whims.      Ava, 

which  had  been  the  capital  since  1364,  gave  place  about 

1740  to  Mutshob,  which  yielded  in  1782  to  Aniarapura. 

In   1819   the  Court  returned  to  Ava,  whence  it  again 

passed  in  1837  to  Amarapura,  and  in  1857  to  Mandalay, 

where  it  has  since  remained.     This  place  lies  a  few  miles 

al\>Ye  Amarapura,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Irawady.     The 

houses  on  the  river  and  in  the  suburbs  are  of  the  usual 

Bunnese  type — frail  structures  of  bamboo  and  matting 

eivsried  on  piles  sunk  in  the  mud.     They  are  generally 

«ua11  and  packed  closely  together,  and  their  materials 

ire  iriiammable.     Consequently  fires  once  breaking  out 

>^vc::o  extremely  disastrous.     The  main  streets  are  lined 

r.:j*v:Iv  widi   brick   houses,  but  even   here  the   bricks 

iT^    oei^lj   attached   to   the   wooden   framework.      A 

rc^;v  <±Vvt  is  presented  by  the  Chinese  shops,  which 

ix    cA^-  t^ro   stories   high      In   every  direction  the 
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eye  lights  ou  gilded  or  ]'aiiiled  i)agodas,  temples,  and 
"  Khyungs,"  or  cloisters  with  schools  attached.  The  city 
is  encircled  by  a  stout  wall  of  loose  brickwork,  with  a 
ditch  crossed  by  one  or  two  rude  bridges.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  the  horrible  butcheries,  which  accompanied  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  King  Thebaw  in 
1879. 

On  the  Upper  Irawady  lies  the  important  station  of 
Bhamo,  in  24°  15'  N.  at  the  junction  of  the  Tapeng. 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  caravans  proceeding  east- 
wards to  Yunnan,  and  should  a  regular  overland  trade  be 
established  between  British  India  and  West  China,  Bhamo 
must  from  its  position  become  one  of  the  great  emporiums 
of  the  East.  At  present  it  is  a  small  stockaded  town 
with  a  few  hundred  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese 
and  Shan  traders,  with  a  few  Burmese  officials. 

Bangkok,  the  present  capital  of  Siam,  lies  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam  a  few  miles  below  Ayuthia,  the 
former  seat  of  government  Bangkok  presents  a  plea- 
sant prospect  from  the  water,  whence  a  panoramic  view  is 
commanded  of  its  glittering  palaces  and  temples  sur- 
rounded by  dense  masses  of  a  gorgeous  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. But  the  charm  is  soon  dispelled  by  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  place  itself,  which  consists  of  a  confused 
aggr^ate  of  narrow,  muddy  lanes,  stagnant  canals,  and 
wretched  hovels,  occupied  by  a  mixed  Siamese  and 
Chinese  population,  estimated  at  from  400,000  to 
500,000.  As  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Further  India, 
the  Chinese  have  here  almost  monopoUsed  the  local 
trade,  while  the  foreign  exchanges  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  English  merchants. 

Beyond  Ayuthia,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
some  magnificent  Buddhist  ruins  and  a  laige  elephant 
park,  there  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  until  we 
reach  Luang-Prabang  on  the  Mekhong.     Even  this  place 
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defensiye  works  have  not  prevented  him  from  sinking  to 
the  position  of  a  vassal  of  France,  in  whose  favour  he 
signed  a  treaty  in  1874  practically  acceptiDg  the  protec- 
torate of  that  country. 

In  Tongkin  the  chief  Treaty  port  is  Haiphong  on  the 
Lower  Song-ka,  which  ia  navigable  to  this  point  by 
vessels  drawing  8  to  10  feet.  At  Haiphong  the  French 
have  a  naval  station  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing piracy  on  the  high  seas,  but  which  also  serves  to 
keep  the  coimtry  in  subjection  to  the  mistress  of  the 
Mekhong  delta.  Kesho,  capital  of  Tongkin,  which  lies 
some  miles  above  Haiphong,  is  accessible  to  large  junks 
drawing  from  4  to  6  feet. 

Cambodia  has  recently  shifted  its  capital  firom  Udong 
to  the  neighbouring  Phnom-penh,  which  is  more  con- 
Teniently  situated  at  the  jimction  of  all  the  navigable 
waters  in  the  kingdom. 

The  French  have  chosen  for  the  capital  of  their 
Cochin-Chinese  settlements  the  town  of  Oia-dinh,  re- 
named Saigon,  picturesquely  and  conveniently  situated 
on  the  Dong-nai.  Although  lying  at  some  distance  from 
llie  8ea»  Saigon  is  accessible  to  laige  vessels,  and  is  much 
piented  by  English  and  Chinese  traders  engaged  in  the 
and  coast  trade  of  Cambodia  and  Lower  Cochin- 
The  neighbouring  island  of  Piilo  Condor  is  well 
iptod  to  become  a  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
lounding  districts.  The  staples  of  the  export  trade  are 
cotton,  pepper,  raw  silk,  tobacco,  betel  leaves,  sugar, 
gams,  hides,  horns,  and  fish. 

In  Siamese  Malacca  the  chief  place  is  Toneah  on  the 
island  of  Jimk  Seylon,  which  is  said  to  have  a  population 
of  30,000.  Of  the  towns  in  British  Malacca  the  largest 
are — ^Perak,  capital  of  the  protected  State  of  that  name ; 
Malaccct,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  peninsula  to 
which  it  gives  its  name;  Penang,  on  the  same  coast; 
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and  Singapore,  unquestionably  the  most  important  plaaS' 
in  tiie  whole  of  IdiIo- China.  KotwithatAnding  iU 
proximity    to    the    equator,    the    "  Lion     City," 

means,  enjoys   a  fairly  healthy  climate,  and  this 
British  free  port  has  in  the  couise  of  sixty  years  be«n 


1 
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tranafonued  from  an  almost  uninhabited  rock  into  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  Eastern  trade.  Very  few  places 
in  the  old  or  new  world  present  such  an  example  of  rapid 
development  as  does  the  city  of  Singapore,  which  now 
counts  its  population  by  many  tens  of  thousands  and 
its  exchanges  by  millions.      It  possesses  a  magnificent 
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barbouT,  well  sheltered  and  of  easy  access,  lying  at  the 
convexging  point  of  the  great  trade  routes  between  India, 
China,  Japan,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
Singapore,  which  is  well  laid  out,  with  a  Chinese,  Malay, 
and  European  quarter,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Straits 
Settlements,  with  a  governor's  residence,  Protestant  cathe- 
dral, hospital,  schools,  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 

9.  Highways  of  Communication, 

In  Further  India  there  are  nowhere  any  regular  roads, 
and  most  of  the  trade  routes  follow  the  course  of  the  great 
xifeis  and  their  affluents.  Thus  travellers  and  explorers 
vJahing  to  penetrate  from  the  west  into  China,  ascend  the 
Imwady  to  Bhamo,  where  they  follow  the  caravan  route 
the  Tapeng  Eiver  valley  through  the  Kakhyen  high- 
to  Manwyne,  and  so  on  to  Momien  on  the  Yunnan 
This  route  has  been  frequently  traversed  in 
times,  and  is  now  reported  by  the  £ev.  Mr.  Soltau 
(gkS81)  to  be  safer  than  at  any  former  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  chief  highway  to  the  interior  of 
foUowB  the  course  of  the  Menam  from  Bangkok  to 
and  Prabat  Here  it  trends  east  over  the  Dong 
Phai  range  to  Korat,  whence  it  runs  due  north 
^lloRmgh  the  Laos  country  to  Luang-Prabang  on  the 
ICeUumg.  Bangkok  is  also  connected  with  Cambodia  and 
the  Lower  Mekhong  by  a  track  running  eastwards  through 
the  Shong  coimtry,  and  over  the  Coast  Bange  to  Battam- 
bang  and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Lake 
to  Udong  and  Phnom-penh.  From  Battambang  a  branch 
runs  round  the  west  end  of  the  lake  to  Angkor,  thus 
giving  access  to  most  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Cambodian  Empire. 

In  Annam  all  the  chief  towns  are  connected  by  a 
coast   route   running   from   Kesho    southwards    through 
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Thanh-hoa-noi»  Eoang-tii,  Hud,  Ewang-nai,  Qoiii-lioD, 
and  Binh  Thnan,  to  Saigon.  Fhnn  Eeeho  a  tnusk  nms 
alflo  west  to  the  MeUiong  at  Eiang-kheng  above  Lnang^ 
Prabang,  and  thence  aoroBB  the  Siamese  Shan  Sfeitos, 
through  Eiangmai  to  the  Lower  Salwin  vaUey  and 
Martaban. 

10.  Adminisiraiunk, 

The  Bonneee  Ooveniment  is  a  puze  despotism,  his 
majesty  of  ''the  Golden  Feet^**  ruling  as  an  absolate 
monarch.  Even  the  British  Envoys  have  been  reqnired 
to  appear  barefooted  ^  in  the  presence  of  these  despots, 
whose  chief  characteristics  have  too  often  been  onulty, 
licentiousness,  and  arrogance.  Hence  while  court  eti- 
quette is  rigidly  maintained,  the  country  has  been  injured 
and  retarded  by  the  policy  of  its  rulers.  Anarchy  and 
decay  are  the  prevailing  features  of  the  regions  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  central  government,  while  the  more 
remote  Shan  States  enjoy  a  comparative  degree  of  peace 
and  immunity.  The  resources  of  the  land  are  beiug 
further  drained  by  the  steady  migration  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  wealthier  classes,  who  are  glad  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  British  Burma. 

Tlie  Siamese  and  kindred  peoples  form  the  only 
nation  that  has  two  kings,  although  this  old  custom  has 
at  present  lost  all  its  significance.  The  "  Wangna,"  or 
second  king,  usually  chosen  from  amongst  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  first  king,  resides  quietly  in  his  palace 
without  at  all  interfering  in  State  affairs. 

Siam  itself  is  an  electorate,  the  succession  being  de- 
termined by  the  nobles,  who,  however,  are  bound  to  elect 
a  "  Cliao  Fa" — that  is,  a  prince  of  royal  blood — on  both 

^  The  great  *'Shoc  Question,"  which  is  not  yet  settled,  is  fuUy  dis- 
cussed in  Col.  Laurie's  new  work  on  Aahi  Pyu  ;  or,  Tlu  Superior  Country, 
London,  1882. 
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Bides.  Hence  to  secure  a  posterity  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  the  first  king  is  bound  to  select  a  conaott 
from  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  second  reigning  king, 
or  of  some  former  first  or  second  king,  or  at  least  a  princess 
from  the  ancient  royal  families  of  the  Lao  States.  But 
in  the  latter  case  some  of  the  public  jurists  doubt  whether 
the  issue  of  such  alliances  are  entitled  to  the  auecesaion. 

In  theory  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  stand  in  the 
relation  of  serfs  or  slaves  to  their  sovereign.  At  the 
same  time,  there  exist  certain  substantial  class  distinctions 
denoted  by  special  tattoo  marks  on  the  wrist,  all  being 
so  branded  except  the  nobles  and  officials,  with  their 
families.  In  the  artisan  classes  the  son  is  compelled  to 
follow  his  father's  trade.  During  war  military  ser\'ice  ia 
of  universal  obligation,  but  in  peace  the  army  is  recruited 
from  the  working  corporations  under  the  control  of  the 
war  office.  But  notwithstanding  t!ie  ancient  traditions  of 
oriental  despotism,  Siam  has  made  considerable  social  pro- 
gress under  the  enlightened  administration  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Free  scope  has  been  given  to  the  action  of 
European  influences,  and  while  Buddhism  remains  the 
State  rehgion,  Christianity  is  allowed  to  be  preached  and 
practised  without  any  restrictions.  To  Bishop  Pallegoix, 
for  many  years  head  of  the  French  missions  in  Siam, 
science  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  and  ethnology  of  that  State. 

The  Government  of  Annam  is  so  far  absolute  that 
the  whole  authority  is  centred  in  the  king  or  emperor, 
and  emanates  from  him.  The  sovereign  has  his  privy 
conncil,  besides  a  ministry  for  the  adminisfa-ation  of  justice, 
a  war  office,  a  ministry  of  pubUc  worship,  a  board  of 
works,  and  a  home  and  foreign  office.  But  all  tlus 
machinery  of  government  has  lost  its  aigniticance  since 
Annam  has,  by  the  treaty  of  1874,  practically  become  a 
dependent  State  of  France, 
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The  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia  in  1864  accepted 
the  French  protectorate.  The  two  provinces  of  Battam- 
bang  and  Angkor,  seized  by  the  Siamese  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  but  the  occupation  of  which  had  never 
been  acknowledged  by  Cambodia,  were  finally  ceded  to 
Siam  by  the  treaty  of  1867,  when  the  new  boondaiy- 
line  was  fixed  between  the  two  States.  Thus  were 
separated  from  Cambodia  the  two  historical  provinces,  in 
which  are  situated  the  ancient  capital,  Angkor,  and  most 
of  the  grand  monuments  of  former  Cambodian  cultura 

The  king  of  Cambodia  is  in  theory  absolute  master  of 
the  life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
land.  The  only  check  to  his  despotism  are  certain  long- 
established  usages,  combined  with  the  fear  of  causing 
troubles  which  might  require  the  intervention  of  the 
French.  The  nobles  and  officials  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  at  the  head  of  which  are  .the  prime  minister 
(Shanfea),  the  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  and  trada 
Tor  administrative  puri)oses  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
live  (ley  or  departments,  and  fifty-six  khet  or  districts,  the 
dey  being  governed  by  the  ministers  of  state,  the  khet 
by  inferior  mandarins  named  by  the  king.  Under  the 
governor  are  a  balat  or  lieutenant,  two  sndng  or  prefects, 
l)esides  other  smaller  functionaries,  and  the  nu  srok  or 
village  magistrate. 

Fonnerly  attached  to  British  India,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments now  form  a  Crown  colony,  with  a  separate  adminis- 
tration vested  in  a  Governor  at  Singapore,  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  Penang,  and  a  Eesident  Councillor  at  Malacca, 
ap])ointed  by  the  Queen,  The  Governor  is  assisted  by 
Executive  and  Legislative  Coimcils,  of  which  the  lien- 
tenant-Governor  and  the  Eesident  Councillor,  above  men- 
tioned, are  members.  The  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
several  settlements  are  also  members  of  these  bodies. 
Seat  of  government,  Singapore. 
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11.  Statistics. 
Areas  and  Populations, 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Burma 190,000 

Siara 310,000 

Annam 200,000 

Cambodia 40,000 

French  Cochin-China          .        .  22,000 

Malacca  States   ....  32,000 

Straits  SetUements, 

Pulo-Penang       ....  165 

Wellesley  Province     ...  160 

Malacca  District .        .        .        .  1.000 

Singapore 275 

Total  Straits  Settlements     .  1,600 

Total  Indo-China  and  Malacca    795,000 
Add  British  Burma  .  88,000 

Grand  Total         .        .        .        883,000 


Population. 

?  5, 000, 000 

?  6, 000, 000 

?  20,  boo,  000 

1,000,000 

1,700,000 

?  260,000 


62,000 

74,000 

78,000 

100,000 

314,000 

34,156,000 
3,011,000 

37,275,000 


Approximate  Population  according  to  Races. 
Tibeto-Burmese 


Tai  Family 


Annamese 


/  Burmese 

'  \  Eakliyens 

Shans  . 

Siamese 

{Laos    . 
Tongkinese 
Cochin -Chinese 
Moi,  Kha,  or  Penom  Wild  Tribes  . 

Chinese 

Malays 

Negntos 


} 


4,750,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 

20,000,000 

?  500, 000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

? 


Burma     . 
Siam 

Annam     . 


Chief  Towns. 

f  Mandalay    . 
'  1  Bhamo 

I  Bangkok 

I  Ayuthia 
'I  Korat  . 

(  Luang- Prabang 

'Hue     . 
.-  Haiphong    . 
^  Eesho  (Ha-noi) 

2  Y 


100,000 

5,000 

500,000 

30,000 

12,000 
100,000 

100**000 
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(Saigon 
Phnom-penh 
Udong 
Kamput 
(Toneah 
&^"  • 
Malacca 


50,000 

12,000 

2,000 

80,000 

60,000 


13,000 


SlAM. 


Exports  (1878),  £7,395,000,  of  which  rice  £4,000,000. 

QT.i««,-««  ^f  Ti-„«i,^i,  n  iiTT\    I  Entered,  683  ships  of  186,000 
Shipping  of  Bangkok  (1877)    |  cleared,  626  shi^  of  1 82, 000 

Mercantile  Marine — 58  vessels  of  40,000  tons. 
Navy — 14  steamers  of  5815  tons  and  51  guns. 
Average  Revenue,  £800,000. 


toni 
toni 


Cambodia. 

Average  Revenue £130,000 

Average  Exports 200,000 

French  CochinChina. 
Average  Imports,  £2,750,000;  Exports,  £3,500,000. 


Straits  Settlements. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Shipi'inj;. 

1870 
1874 
1877 

£9,975,000 
12,190,000 
13,119,000 

£8,710,000 
10,940,000 
12,204,000 

1,651,000  tons. 
2,604,000  „ 
3,972,000  ., 

Revenue  (1877) 
Expenditure  (1877)   . 

•  •                  ■                  • 

•  •                 •                  • 

£366,000 
340,000 

APPENDIX. 


ETHNOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  ASLA.TIC 

RACES. 

« 

L  Tioo  Fundamental  Physical  Types — Mongolic  and  Gaucasic. 

Asia,  the  officina  gentiuniy  or  mother  of  nations,  as  it  has  been 
called,  claims  this  title  rather  on  account  of  its  teeming  multitudes 
than  on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  distinct  types  to  which  it 
may  have  given  birth.  For  if  we  exclude  the  dark  aborigines  of 
Malacca  and  the  Deccan,  two  only  of  the  five  or  six  main  varieties 
of  the  human  family  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  this  con- 
tinent The  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  Caucasia  are  commonly 
assumed  to  be  typical  specimens  of  these  two  varieties,  whence  the 
collective  terms  Mongolic  and  Caucasic,  by  which  they  are  usually 
designated.^  Many  objections  have  been  made  to  these,  as  there 
have  against  most  other  scientific  names.  But  they  are  now  so 
well  established,  and  their  meaning  is  so  thoroughly  understood, 
that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  any  change  are  not  obvious. 
For  Caucasic  recent  German  writers  frequently  use  the  geographical 
expression  *'  Mediterranean,''  so  as  to  embrace  the  peoples  settled 
round  the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea,  all  of  whom  belong  to  this 
variety.  But  although  acceptable  as  an  alternative,  Mediterranean 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  Caucasic,  because  it  would 
exclude  the  many  branches  of  the  race  which  have  from  the 
remotest  times  occupied  regions  far  removed  from  the  Mediterranean. 
More  convenient  alternative  terms  are  "  Yellow  "  and  "  Fair,"  as 
indicating  the  prevailing  colours  of  the  two  types.  But  these  are 
by  no  means  constant  factors,  the  yellow  Mongul  often  merging 
in  light  and  brown  shades  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 

1  The  forma  Mongolic  and  Cavcasic  are  here  adopted  aa  the  general  names  of  the 
types  in  contradistinction  to  Mongolian  and  Caucoiianf  the  ethnical  names  of  two 
branches  of  those  types. 
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European  complexions,  while  the  fair  occasionally  assumeB  veiy 
decidedly  dark  and  even  black  tones. 


2.  Diverse  Interminglings, 

These  modifications  are  due  to  many  causes,  prominent  amongst 
which  are  climate,  diet,  social  habits,  and,  above  all,  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  original  stocks,  which  has  been  going  on  all 
over  the  continent  for  untold  generations.  South -Western  Asia, 
including  parts  of  India,  the  Iranian  plateau,  and  the  peninsnlas  of 
Anatolia  and  Arabia,  are  doubtless  assumed  to  be  the  proper 
domain  of  the  Caucasic,  the  rest  of  the  continent  that  of  the  Mod- 
golic  type.  But  modem  research  has  already  exploded  this  idea, 
and  the  primordial  difiPusion  of  Caucasic  elements  throughout  the 
remotest  eastern  and  northern  regions,  notably  Further  India,  Japan, 
Korea,  Manchuria,  and  the  Altai  uplands,  seems  to  be  now  fairly 
well  established.  All  that  can  therefore  be  said  with  any  confidence 
is  that  the  east  and  the  west  were  probably  the  respective  original 
homes  of  the  Mongolic  and  Caucasic  stocks.  If  originally  one, 
where  they  have  become  differentiated  and  whence  dispersed  it 
would  be  rash  even  to  conjecture.  We  can  but  deal  with  facts,  and 
it  i<  a  fiiir  conclusion  of  modem  science  that  the  two  primitiw 
stocks  have  existeil  in  more  or  less  close  proximity  and  contact  with 
each  other  for  manv  tens  of  thousands  of  vears.  Historv  merely 
scratches  the  surface,  and  goes  back  througli  Akkadiim,  Semitic, 
Ar}*iiii,  and  Chinese  echoes  of  the  dim  past,  at  most  some  7000  or 
SOOO  ye;ir?.  But  even  then  Asia  was  already  peopled  from  Arctic  to 
Indian  CVean,  fri^m  Sarmatia  to  the  Pacific  seaboard,  much  as  it  now 
is,  not  merely  by  two  sharply-defined  types,  but  by  a  hundred  fullv- 
develo^vd  m<.Klifications  of  those  fundamental  types. 

Beyond  these  faint  echoes  history  is  absolutely  silent  But  all 
the  luore  eKx^uent  are  the  shell  moimds,  the  rude  paIa?olitliic  and 
other  humble  remains  of  primeval  man,  which  in  Asia  as  elsewhere 
jfcssicvUte  him  with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  early  quatemarr 
civch.  During  the  l(.>ng  intervening  ages  till  the  daii^Ti  of  history 
tacre  bAS  Kvn  ample  time  for  the  countless  migrations,  crossing?, 
sir..'.  c\-vrUppings,  by  which  the  fair  and  yellow  elements  have  be- 
o.':ric  eu.r.cssly  modifietl  and  diffused  throughout  the  whole  continent, 
:>.*  .i^ljavViit  ^.Xvanic  islands,  the  western  peninsula  of  Europe,  and 
:!iv  r-.'rtherii  s^vtion  of  Africa.  For  all  these  regions  belong  from 
times   altc^tber  or   in   part  to   the  Asiatic   ethnical 

..V  v..     But  while  the  Mongolic  type  has  largely  prevailed  in 
Vscjfc  r,^lu  iht»  Caucasic  has  elsewhere  been  most  i^-idely  diffused. 
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Beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent  the  Mongol  element  is  niainlf 
representeil  hy  the  Fisno-Tataro  of  Europe  and  the  Malays  of  the 
Eafltem  Archipelago  and  Madogaacar,  whereas  the  Cancaaic  Block 
is  represented  by  tlje  Aryans  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Ly  the 
Hamites  and  Semites  of  North  and  North-Ea.''t  Africa,  hy  the  Indo- 
neaiaoB  of  Malaysia,  and  by  the  hirge  brown  Polynesians  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  But  within  the  limits  of  the  continent  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Cliinese  Empice,  Imlo-China,  and  Siberia,  besides 
parts  of  India,  Irania,  and  Turkestin,  are  occupied  hy  various 
hrancheH  of  the  Mongol  slock,  while  the  Caucaaic  ia  realrieled 
chiefly  to  thi:  south-west,  to  parts  of  India,  and  to  scattered  enclaves 
in  Further  India  and  JnpiiQ. 

3,   Their  DiitrHmtion. 

At  the  some  time,  all  these  regions  can  only  in  a  relative  sense 
be  spoken  of  as  the  respective  domains  of  the  rival  stocks.  It  is 
correct  to  say  that  there  are  more  Mongol  elements  in  the  east, 
more  Caucasic  in  the  west ;  but  both  are  now  found  almost  every- 
where, interpenetrating  each  other  fo  such  an  extent  that  few,  if 
any,  districts  have  remained  in  the  cxclnsive  o<:cupation  of  either. 
Tt^eiably  pure  Caucasic  blood  may  still  survive  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  and  in  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  while  most  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau  probably  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  its  original 
Mongol  inhabitants.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  two  types  have 
in  Asia  become  nearly  everywhere  more  or  less  intermingled,  and 
consequently  modified,  so  that  it  often  bewmes  difficult  to  say  wliere 
one  begins  and  tlie  other  ends.  Owing  to  this  confusion — the  in- 
evitable result  of  causes  operating  throughout  long  ages — some 
modem  anthropologists  have  felt  disposed  to  call  ia  question  the 
original  distinction  between  the  two  fundamental  types,  and  M.  A. 
HoveUcque  has  even  gone  so  for  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
Mongol  type.'  But  Hovelacque  merely  succeeds  in  proving  what  ia 
hero  insisted  upon,  that  the  Asiatic  peoples  are  very  much  mixed, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  difficult  anywhere  to  find  pure  ideal 
specimens  of  the  original  stocks. 

4,   Thnr  Salient  Ftalaree  contrasltd. 
The  salient  features  of  snch  ideal  specimens  are  neverthelest 
fiirly  well  established,  and  will  be  found  contrasted  in  the  subjoined 
comparative  table. 
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S?uipe  of' Head 
Facial  Angle 

Features 

Cranial  Capa- 

eity    . 
Cheek-Bones  . 

Ears  ' 
Mouth   . 


Nose 


Forehead 


Eye 

Chin 
Neck 

Fig^ire 

Hands 
Feet 

Stature 


Complexion 


Ideal  Mongolic  Type. 

'  Normally    bracbycephalic, 

t.0.  round  horizontaUy. 
'  Prognathous,    index    Nos. 
76  to  $8. 

Square,  angular,  and  flat- 
tened. 

1200  to  1300  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

High  and  prominent. 

Large    and    standing    out 
from  the  head. 

Lai^  with  thick  lips. 

Broad,  flat,  short,  and  some- 
what concave. 


Hair 


f  Low,  receding,  narrow. 

^  Small,  almond  •  shaped, 
oblique  upwards  and  out- 
wards, orbits  wide  apart, 
iris  black. 

.     Very  small  and  receding. 

.     Short  and  thickset 

(Squat,  angular,  heavy, 
muscular,  inclining  to 
obesity. 

^"     j-  Disproportionately  small. 

/  Below  the  average — 5  ft  to 
•  t      5  ft  4  in. 

Pale  -  yellowish,  tawny  or 
olive,  inclining  to  a 
leatliery-brown  and  cin- 
iiamon — no  red  or  ruddy 
tinge. 
Dull  -  black,  long,  coarse, 
stiff,  and  lank,  cylindrical 
in  section. 


Ideal  Caucasic  Ttfe.^ 

Normally  dolichoceplulic, 
i.e.  long  horizontally 

Orthognathoos,  index  Nos. 
82  to  76. 

Bounded  off  and  ovaL 

1300  to  1400  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

Low  and  inconspicnoiiB. 

Small,  well  formed,  close  to 
the  head. 

Small,  with  bright-red, 
modeiately-thin  hps. 

Long,  narrow,  high,  stnigbt 
or  somewhat  convex— tip 
projecting  beyond  the 
nostrils. 

Straight,  broad  below,  follj 
developed. 

Laripe,  round,  straight ;  or- 
bits rather  close  set;  iiis 
normally  blue  or  gray, 
but  very  variable. 

Full  and  slightly  projecting. 

Long,  slender,|ana  shapely. 

Symmetrical,  slim,  actire, 
robust. 


Medium  sized  or  large. 

Medium  or  alx)ve  the  aver- 
age—5  ft  4  in.  to  5  ft 9iD. 

Fair  or  white,  inclining  to 
brown  and  swarthy— nor- 
mally with  ruddy  tinge. 


Long,  wavy,  and  normally 
light  brown,  but  very  vari- 
able —  glossy  jet  -  black, 
flaxen,  red,  etc.;  elliptical 
in  section. 


1  Of  the  Caucasic  there  are  no  doubt  two  well-raarke<l  varieties — a  dark  brachy- 
cephalic  and  a  fair  dolichocephalic  ;  but  the  latter  is  here  taken  as,  jierhaps,  themo«t 
typical.  The  dark  seems  to  be  the  result  partly  of  climate  partly  of  intermixture  with 
prehistoric  elements  dating  back  to  the  Stone  Age ;  but  these  elements,  connected  by 
flome  writers  with  the  Lapp  and  Eskimo  stock,  have  not  l)een  strong  enough  to  destroy 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Caucasic  type.  The  men  •f  Caucasic  stock,  whether 
Berbers  of  North  AfHca,  Basques,  Bretons,  or  Teutons  of  Eun^pe,  Arabian  Semites,  or 
Iranian  Tajiks,  can  always  be  recognised  and  distinguished  frt»m  any  other  by  the 
possession  of  a  greater  average  ])roi)ortion  of  the  characteristic  qualities  specified  in 
this  table,  and  race  is  on  the  whole  a  question  of  averages. 
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Beard    .        .    Very  scanty  or  absent.  Full,  bushy,  often  veiy  long. 

Eyebnnoa       .    Stnugbt  and  scanty.  Arched  and  fnlL 

'  Heavy,   inanimate,    mono-  Bright,  intelligent,  infinitely 

tonously  uniform.  varied. 

'  Dull,     taciturn,      morose,  Energetic,  restless,  fiery,  and 

lethargic,     but     fitfully  poetic, 
vehement. 


Expreuion 
Temperament  - 


These  details  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
broad  generalisations  approximately  indicating  either  what  the  first 
Mongol  and  Caucasic  men  were  like,  or  what  the  respective  races 
tended  to  become.  In  reality  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  pure 
races,  and  are  now  merely  physical,  political,  and  social  amalgifims 
properly  called  peoples  and  nations  rather  than  races.  The  charac- 
teristics here  specified  may  at  most  supply  an  anthropological  basis 
for  our  classifications.  But  the  classifications  themselves  must  for 
the  present  be  considered  rather  as  ethnographic  than  strictly 
ffcientific. 

6.  Nwnerotis  Fwndomuntal  Linguistic  Types. 

Some  help  in  determining  the  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  is  no  doubt  occasionally  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the 
various  languages  current  amongst  them.  But  this  feature  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  fruitful 
source  of  confusion  and  embarrassment.  A  very  curious  problem 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  the  two  fundamentally  distinct 
physical  stocks  correspond  not  two,  but  probably  as  many  as  thirty 
fundamentally  distinct  linguistic  stocks.  Thus  the  various  branches 
of  the  Caucasic  family,  all  comparatively  slight  varieties  of  one 
original  type,  are  grouped  in  six  or  eight  separate  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  six  or  eight  radical  forms  of  speech,  such  as  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  Georgian,  etc.,  spoken  by  them.  In  the  same  way  the 
Mongolic  ethnical  group  is  split  up  into  the  Ural-Altaic,  Annam- 
itico-Chinese,  Tibeto-Burman,  and  other  radical  linguistic  groups. 
It  will  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  more 
radical  forms  of  speech  than  there  are  radical  physical  types  ?  If 
the  Caucasic  peoples  are  genetically  one — that  is,  had  a  common 
starting-point — ^how  comes  it  that  their  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  other 
tongues  are  not  also  genetically  one — that  is,  reducible  to  a  common 
stem  ? 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 
Either  these  radical  forms  of  speech  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
various  members  of  the  Mongolic  and  Caucasic  stocks  by  other 
races  that  have  long  since  perished,  or  else  they  have  been  inde- 
pendently evolved  or  developed  during  the  course  of  ages  by  the 
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several  branches  of  the  Mongolic  and  Cauoiftic  races  themselyea. 
The  first  supposition  must  be  rejected  both  as  unnecessary  and  to 
the  last  degree  improbable,  and  even  absurd.  For  it  seems  pre- 
posterous that  we  should  have  to  invent  a  fresh  type  of  iiiaiikmd 
for  every  fresh  philological  crux  that  may  be  discovered  by  modem 
linguistic  science.  To  the  second  view  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
different  forms  of  speech  evolved  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Mongolic  and  Caucasic  families  mast  still  have  had  two  common 
starting-points,  just  as  the  branches  themselves  had  two  common 
starting-points.  Hence  all  should  still  possess  some  of  the  original 
elements  of  speech  common  to  alL 

Some  etymologists  pretend  to  discover  these  original  elements 
in  certain  ^ciful  verbal  resemblances  which  they  detect  in  the 
vocabularies  of  the  Georgian,  Cambodian,  Japanese,  Nubian,  Ashanti, 
Algonquin,  Bribri,  Peruvian,  and  other  languages,  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  spaces  and  countless  ages.  But  the  methods  of 
these  writers  are  unscientific,  and  their  conclusions  to  the  last 
degree  inconsequent  Modem  comparative  philology  has  already 
given  up  the  idle  search  for  the  traces  of  a  primeval  universal 
speech,  and  Frederic  Miiller  endeavours  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  his  twelve  main  divisions  of  mankind  were  differ- 
entiated prior  to  the  development  of  their  languages.  But  such  a 
violent  supposition  could  be  accepted  only  on  the  ground  that  to 
the  twelve  ethnical  correspond  twelve  linguistic  di\dsion8,  which  \% 
fiir  from  being  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomenon  of  two  or  more  radical  forms  of 
speech  current  v^ithin  the  same  ethnical  group  seems  to  admit  of 
an  obvious  explanation.  It  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  evanescent 
nature  of  speech  as  compared  ^nth  the  relatively  more  i)ersi6tent 
character  of  physical  tj^^es.  After  dispersion  from  some  common 
centre  the  various  branches  retain  for  an  indefinite  period  the 
marks  of  their  common  ancestry.  But  the  elements  of  their 
comiuon  speech,  still  in  a  somewhat  infantile  state,  would  in  course 
of  time  gradually  become  obliterated,  even  developing  new  morpho- 
logical forms  until  all  traces  of  a  common  parentage  are  irrecover- 
ably lost.  No  doubt  some  languages,  like  the  Semitic,  display  an 
amazing  vitality,  resisting  all  serious  change  for  ages,  or  departing 
but  slightly  from  the  original  form,  even  after  the  race  itself  has 
developed  several  well-marked  varieties.  But  in  such  cases  the 
physical  changes  are  due  partly  to  great  differences  in  the  outward 
surroundings,  partly  to  intermixture  with  other  races,  while  the 
language  undergoes  little  modification  because  already  fully  developed, 
and,  so  to  say,  fixed  in  a  definite  groove  prior  to  the  dispersion. 
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6.  IfUerchMkge  of  Physical  and  Linguiitic  Types, 

Bat  it  often  happens  that  through  conquest,  migration,  and 
other  causes,  whole  peoples  may  be  compelled  to  change  their 
language  in  the  course  of  ages  several  times  over.  Others,  again, 
may  have  become  profoundly  modified  in  physique  by  interminglings, 
while  still  retaining  their  original  speech  in  comparative  purity. 
Notable  instances  are  many  of  the  Tiirki  peoples,  originally  of 
Mongol  type,  but  by  constant  alliances  now  largely  assimilated  in 
appearance  to  the  Caucasic  type,  while  still  speaking  Tiirki  dialects. 
The  reverse  process  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hazaras  and  Aymaks 
of  North  Afghanistan,  who  retain  their  original  Mongol  features 
although  they  have  long  since  exchanged  their  Mongol  speech 
for  a  Persian  dialect  Hence  neither  speech  nor  appearance  can 
always  be  regarded  as  a  safe  test  of  origin,  and  as  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say  how  often  such  changes  and  shiftings  may  have 
taken  place  in  prehistoric  times,  it  is  obvious  that  a  complete 
genetical  classification  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  is  no  longer  possible. 
In  the  subjoined  scheme  they  are  merely  grouped  tentatively  on 
the  basis  of  their  most  probable  physical  and  Hnguistic  affinities. 
Where  language  and  features  correspond  in  more  or  less  isolated 
areas,  as  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the  Tibetan  plateau,  we 
shall  have  probably  a  near  approach  to  the  truth  ;  but  the  classi- 
fication can  otherwise  lay  claim  to  little  scientific  value.  As  already 
stated,  it  deals  rather  wth  peoples  and  nations  than  with  races 
— that  is,  with  groups  clearly  connected  by  consanguinity. 

7.  Classijication  of  the  Asiatic  Races. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  affiliation  of  the  various  members  of 
the  linguistic  groups  is  never  doubtful.  However  mixed  their 
vocabularies  may  be,  their  inner  structure  always  resists  the  action 
of  outward  influences.  Hence  it  is  that  we  can  speak  with  far 
greater  confidence  of  linguistic  than  of  ethnical  families  ;  and  while 
the  expression  "  Aryan  race,"  for  instance,  will  convey  little  mean- 
ing to  the  anthropologist,  the  expression  "  Aryan  language "  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  philologist.  For  this  reason  the 
organic  Asiatic  languages  here  occupy  the  first  column  to  the  left, 
and  to  them  are  referred  the  various  races  and  branches  of  the 
second  and  third  columns. 

The  grouping  thus  becomes  largely  linguistic,  an  arrangement 
which,  if  less  satisfactory  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  stating  definite  facts.  For  the  classification 
of  languages  stands  on  a  totally  different  and  far  more  solid  basis 
than  that  of  races.     The  organic  languages  of  mankind  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  practically  so  many  distinct  spedn^  fixed  though  not 
immutable,  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  and,  like  all  true 
species  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  incapable  of  mutual 
combination  to  produce  new  species.  But  "  with  the  varieties  of 
man  it  is  otherwise.  They  have  never  so  far  separated  as  to  answer 
to  the  physiological  definition  of  species.  All  races  are  fertile  with 
one  another,  though  perhaps  in  different  degrees.  Hence  new  varieties 
have  constantly  been  formed,  not  only  by  segmentation,  as  it  were, 
of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  old  stocks,  but  also  by  various  combinations 
of  those  already  established."  ^  A  striking  illustration  of  this  im- 
portant truth  is  afforded  by  the  subjoined  scheme.  Here  none  of 
the  stock  languages  in  the  first  column  have  any  clear  or  essential 
relation  to  each  other.  They  differ  in  their  mechanism,  and  to  a 
large  extent  even  in  their  vocabularies,  as  profoundly  as  if  all  had 
sprung  from  independent  centres.  They  are  true  species,  which 
refuse  to  amalgamate,  and  thus  form  new  species,  so  that  fresh 
varieties  are  developed  only  within  each  separate  stock  language. 
But  the  races  of  the  other  columns  are  all  mere  physiological 
varieties  of  one  common  species,  and  are  consequently  constantly 
recombining,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  fresh  modifications  in  endless 
variety.  Many  Mongolo-Caucasic  mixed  varieties,  such  as  the 
Anatolian  Turks,  the  Uzbegs,  and  Tajiks  of  Turkestan,  have  in  this 
way  been  already  developed.  But  no  such  phenomenon  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  Semitico- Aryan,  or  a  Malayo-Taic  mixed  language — mixeil, 
that  is,  in  its  inner  stnicture — is  known  to  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology  .- 

8.  Ethnical  and  Linguistic  Scheme. 

I.  MoxooLic  on  Yellow  Type. 


Stock  Languages. 

Races. 

Main  Divisions. 

** 

r  Bod-i«. 
Tangutan. 

Tibetans  .          .  < 

Si-fan. 

1. 

Tibeto-Buniian 

Himalayan  tribes. 
^  North  A.ssamese  tribes. 
Bunnese 

.Biinnese   . 

Kakhyen. 
Arakanese. 

2. 

Khasi 

»                 •                 •                 • 

Soutli  Assamese  tribes. 

3. 

Men 

•                 •                 •                 • 

Khasia  tribes. 
I  TalaingH  of  Pegu. 

1  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower's  Address  to  the  Department  of  Aiitliropology,  British  .^i»o- 
ciation,  September  1881. 

2  The  Pehlevi,  a  curious  mixture  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms,  might  be  8uppo«^ 
to  be  an  excei)tion.  But  Pehlevi  was  not  a  natural  growth,  but  an  artificial  creation 
formed  at  the  Court  of  the  Sassanides,  and  entirely  restricted  to  the  learned  classes.  It 
was  never  a  spoken  language  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  temu 
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Stock  Languages.  -^ 

^              Raees. 

Main  Diviaions. 
'  Siamese. 

4. 

Tai  . 

.     1  ai  .        . 

Shan. 
Xiao. 
^Ahom. 

5. 

Sinico-Annamitic 

/  Chinese    . 
'  \  Annamese 

'Koreans. 

r  Chinese. 
Tongkinese. 
^  Cochin-Chinese. 

6. 

Eoreo-Japanese 

.-  Japanese. 
^  Lu-Chu. 

7. 

Ural-Altaic 

.     Finno-Tatars    .* 

''  Mongolian. 

Tnngus  and  Manchu. 

Turki. 

Samoyede. 
^  Ugrian. 

8. 

Malayan  . 

•     Malays     .        \^^;^^ 

II.  Cauoasio  or  Fair  Type. 


9.  Kartveli  . 

10.  Cherkess . 

11.  Chechenz 

12.  Lesghian. 


13.  Aryan 


14.  Semitic    . 


•  J 


Caucasians 


Iranians   . 


.  \  Gralchas    . 


Hindus     . 


Semites    . 


'  Georgian  and  Mingrelian. 
-  Svan,  Khevsur,  Pshav,  and 
Laz. 

I  Circassian. 
\  Abkhazian. 

iKabard. 
Cnechenz. 
Daghestdn  tribes. 

rTa^ik 

Baluch. 

Kurd. 
*  1  Ossetian. 

Armenian. 
(.Afghan. 
{  Zarafshdn. 
.  \  Wakhi. 
(Siah-Posh  Kafir. 
{  Panjabi. 
I  Hindi. 
I  Bengali. 

Assamese. 

Nepalese. 

Oriya. 
31arathi. 

{Assyrian. 
Aramffian. 
Hebrffio-Phoenician. 
Arab. 
Himyaritic  and  Abyssinian. 
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III.  Races  and  Languages  of  DoiTBTFrL  Affinities. 

15.  Brahui  of  Baluchistan. 

17!  kSSJ^^  }  ^^  ^^®  I>«ccan.    Subdivisions  at  p.  287. 

18.  Sinhalese  of  Ceylon. 

19.  Khmer  of  Cambodia.     Subdivisions  at  p.  672. 

20.  Aino  of  Yesso  and  Sakhalin. 

21.  Chukchis  and  Eoriaks^ 

28*.  K^^ddes  f  Hyperboreans  of  North-east  Siberia. 

24.  Giliaks  j 

25.  Aborigines  of  South- West  China.    Subdivisions  at  p.  572. 

26.  Negritos  of  Andaman  Islands  and  Malacca. 


9.  The  Races  of  Isolating  Speeds 

The  first  five  languages  in  this  table  fomi  the  so-called 
"  Monosyllabic,"  or  "  Isolating  "  family,  which  differs  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  all  other  forms  of  speech.  It  is  suppoeed  to 
represent  the  most  primitive  type,  consisting  of  cnide  monosyllsbic 
roots,  which  are  incapable  of  any  modification  of  form  to  exprees 
the  various  grammatical  relations.  Each  root  is  a  term,  whidi 
stands  apart  (whence  the  expression  "  Isolating  '^,  and  which 
acquires  its  definite  meaning  solely  in  virtue  of  its  position  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  in  Chinese  ngo  Ul  ni  =  I  strike  you  :  but  ni  td  w 
=  you  strike  me.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
roots  are  iiecessiirily  monosyllabic,  for  modem  research  has  shown 
that  most  of  them  were  originally  in  fact  polysyllabic,  and  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  monosyllabic  form  by  a  slow  procea 
of  phonetic  decay.^  Thus  the  Chinese  i  =  to  doubt,  represents  an 
original  tadaka,  a  word  of  three  syllables  {Terrien  de  la  Couperie]. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  so  far  from  representing  a  primitive 
condition  of  human  speech,  these  languages  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  phonetic  corruption,  by  which  their  roots  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  fragments  of  more  ancient  and  fuller  forma.  The 
result  has  been  an  embarrassing  number  of  homophones,  the 
various  meanings  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  tone 
with  which  they  are  uttered.  Hence  the  introduction  and  graduil 
development  of  the  regular  tonic  system,  by  which  the  isolating 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  languages.     It  is  as  if  the  English 

*  The  most  recent  school  of  pliilology  seems  to  have  abandoned  Uie  old  idea  ttat 
all  roots  are  necessarily  m«)nosyllabic  originally.  The  monosyllabic  state  is  now,  b 
fact,  n^rded  as  rather  the  result  of  phonetic  decay  than  a  prime\'al  c<mditka  </ 
speech. 
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■words  had,  batJc,  hag,  han,  bar,  bat,  were  all  reduced  by  phonetic  decay 
to  the  common  form  ba,  pronounced  with  six  different  toues  corre- 
sponding to  ita  six  different  original  meanings.  The  beat  collective 
name  of  this  group,  apoken  bj  fully  one-fourth  of  mankind,  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  "  Isolating  Toned  Fumily." 

But  although  thus  constituting  &  distinct  morphological  order 
of  speech,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  idioms  axe  otherwise 
conneuted  bj  the  ties  of  descent  from  a  common  motber-tongoe. 
At  least  all  traces  of  such  commuuitj  of  origin  have  long  vanished, 
and  within  the  group  there  are  certainly  five  if  not  more  that  must 
be  r^orded  as  practically  stock  langaages.  No  amount  of  ingenuitjr 
cim  now  rednce  the  Tibetan,  Ehasi,  Siamese,  and  Chinese '  roots 
to  one  source.  Tibetan  differs  even  in  stnicture  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  has  already  developed  a  number  of 
grammatical  forms,  in  virtue  of  which  it  occupies  n  peculiarly 
interesting  position  intermediate  between  the  isolating  and  aggtu- 
ti  Rating  states. 

Nearly  all  the  isokting  tongues  are  written  nith  syllabic  letters 
derived  either  directly  from,  the  Devanagari,  or  from  the  Pali  form 
of  that  system  introduced  into  Iiido-China  by  the  Buddhist 
miBstonaties  probitbly  SOOO  years  ago.  £ut  the  Sinico-Annam- 
itic  still  adheres  to  the  cumbrous  ideographic  writing  supposed  to 
be  of  Chinese  invention.  Although  at  present  and  originally  con- 
sisting of  pure  ideographs,  or  signs  repreacntiog  not  sound  bnt 
ideaa,  a  large  number  of  true  phonetic  signs  was  developed  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  was  a 
mixed  idec^TEphic  and  phonetic  system,  like  the  Egyptian,  down 
to  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  But  about  that  time  began  the 
tendency  to  discard  the  phonetic  signs,  and  tliis  tendency  was 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  8S0  B.C,,  when  the  whole  system 
was  recast  on  the  present  purely  ideographic  basis.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  movement ;  but  it  whs  neceesitated  by 
the  failure  to  work  out  a  couatstcnt  alphabetic  system  applicable  to 
the  whole  empire.  Being  unintelligible  to  the  i«ople3  un- 
acquainted with  the  oiiiciat  language,  the  phonetic  signs  become  a 
eoujce  of  extreme  embarrassment,  and  had  consequently  to  be 
pven  up.  The  spread  of  empire  thus  brought  about  the  backward 
step  1«  ideographic  writing,  which  probably  more  than  any  other 
cause  has  retardeil  the  natural  development  of  the  Chinese  intellect 
and  the  material  progress  of  the  race. 


le  Toota  B»  common  ta  the  Til  {ffluui,  lAn, 
irtof  the  arlgliu]  OiLofm  stuck  nwti,  Imvlog 
ji  populatloDi  of  ttm  Vsng-tie-l(iiuiB  bulo. 


I         8iuu 


I  Probililj  OD(.-h»tf  of  tho  tmii 
at,  Dtt.):  but  tbue  form  no 
bonoind  from  tbe  iboriGliiil  E 
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10.  The  Baees  of  A^lvHuOting  8p§edL 

To  tlie  agglatmating  order  of  speech  belong  all  the  other 
Asiatic  stock  langoages  except  the  Aiyaii  and  Semittcy  betides  those 
of  the  Caacasos  (Nos.  10-18)»  which  may  be  regarded  as  hoUing 
a  position  intermediate  between  agglntinatioii  and  tme  inflection. 
In  this  system  to  the  unmodified  root  are  loosely  attached  the 
determining  particles,  either  as  prefixes,  infixes,  or  suffixes,  these 
particles  having  themselTes  been  originally  notional  terms  worn 
down  by  constant  use.     The  word  thus  becomes  an  aggr^gEite  of 
elements  resembling  a  rude  piece  of  mosaic  still  showing  all  the 
joinings  rather  than  a  perfectly  finished  oiganinn.     It  reoeiTes  iti 
highest  development  in  the  Ural-Altaic  group,  in  which  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  suffixes  may  be  agglutinated  to  the  root,  and 
in  which  greater  fusion  is  effected  by  the  principle  of  vocaUe 
harmony  causing  all  the  vowels  of  the  suffixes  to  be  regulated  by 
that  of  the  root     Thus  in  Turkish  the  infinitive  particle  is  mak  or 
mek  (iccording  to  the  vowel  of  the  verbal  root :  yazmak  =  to  ^Tite ; 
sevmck  =  to  love.     Yet  even  here  so  slight  is  the  agglutination  that 
the  suffixes  readily  shift  their  place  like  so  many  beads  on  a  string, 
while  the  form  and  position  of  the  primary  root  remain  unchanged. 
In  this   way   reflective,  causal,  reciprocal,  negative,  passive,  and 
many  other  particles  may  be  tacked  on  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  each  supplanting  or  yielding  to  the  others  according  to 
certain  definite  laws  of  use  and  harmony.    Thus  the  modal  particle 
mek  of  sevmek  will  be  thrust  one  place  forward  by  the  causal  dir, 
which  in  its  turn  will  have  to  make  room  for  the  reflective  in,  and 
so  on,  whence  such  combinations  as  : — 

sevmek  =  to  love. 

sevdinnek  =  to  cause  to  love. 

sevinmek  =  to  love  one's  selfl 

sevindirmek  =  to  cause  one's  self  to  love. 

sevishmek  =  to  love  one  another. 

sevishdimiek  =  to  cause  one  another  to  love. 

sevilmek  =  to  be  loved. 

sevinilmek  =  to  be  happy. 

sevdishilmek  =  to  be  impelled  to  love, 

sevmemek  =  not  to  love. 

sevishmemek  =  not  to  love  one  another,  etc  etc. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  peoples  of  Ural-altaic  speech,  often 
vaguely  grouped  together  by  the  collective  term  "  Tuiinian,"  pre- 
sent almost  endless  difficulties  to  the  anthropologist     Comparative 
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philology  has  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  Mongolian,  Tungus,  Turki,  Samoyede,  and  Finno- 
(Jgrian,  which  are  the  five  great  branches  of  the  linguistic  family. 
But  ethnologists  are  very  far  from  being  of  accord  as  to  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  the  five  corresponding  racial  branches.  The  reason 
b,  because  the  languages  have  in  all  essentials  remained  faithful  to 
the  original  type  of  the  mother-tongue,  whereas  the  race  has,  through 
conquest,  migration,  and  other  causes,  largely  departed  from  the  type 
of  the  original  Mongol  stock.  Intermixture  with  the  Caucasic 
peoples  in  diverse  degrees  is  betrayed  in  the  blue  eyes,  light-brown 
and  wavy  hair,  full  beard,  regular  features,  and  fair  complexion,  pre- 
valent especially  amongst  the  Manchu,  Finnic,  and  many  branches 
of  the  Tiirki  race.  The  intermingling  has  been  going  on  from  the 
remotest  times,  for  the  old  Chinese  records  speak  of  the  ''green 
eyes,"  "  red  hair,"  and  tall  figures  of  the  Wu-sun,  Ting-ling,  and 
other  South  Siberian  peoples,  probably  identical  with  the  prehistoric 
civilised  "  Chudes "  or  Finns,  traces  of  whose  culture  are  found 
scattered  over  the  mineral  districts  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  highlands. 
Farther  south  and  west  "  Iran  "  and  "  Turan  "  became  at  an  early 
date  so  blended  together  that  in  many  parts  of  Central  and  Western 
Asia  we  should  scarcely  suspect  the  presence  of  Mongolic  blood  but 
for  the  Jagatai,  Turkoman,  and  other  Altaic  forms  of  speech  cur- 
rent there. 

Elsewhere  occurs  a  phenomenon  of  a  different  but  scarcely  less 
perplexing  order.  For  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Korea  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  the  Brahuis  of  Baluchistdn,  all  of  more  or  less  mixed  Mon- 
golo-Caucasic  type,  speaking  agglutinating  languages,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  aflBiliated  to  the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other 
known  forms  of  speech.  W.  G.  Aston  certainly  shows  some  grounds 
for  suspecting  a  common  parentage  of  the  Korean  and  Japanese, 
but  all  attempts  to  connect  the  Koreo-Japanese  with  the  Ural-Altaic 
have  hitherto  failed.  So  also  with  the  Brahui,  whose  assumed  kin- 
ship with  the  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India  rests  on  the 
fiimsiest  arguments.  All  these  peoples  have  been  so  long  separated 
from  the  parent  stock  that  their  common  linguistic  elements  have 
become  obscured,  or  rather  effaced  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery. 

The  Dravidians  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Kolarians  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  present  difficulties  of  a  still  more  forniiduble  char- 
acter. Here  we  have  two  agglutinating  languages  radically  distinct 
from  each  other,  spoken  by  the  dark  pre-Aryan  aborigines,  now  of 
somewhat  uniform  type,  but  apparently  descended  from  two  distinct 
stocks.   Too  much  importance  has  perhaps  been  given  in  this  region 
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to  the  element  of  colour,  which  may  well  be  due  to  the  dow  infta- 
ence  of  an  extremely  hot  and  moist  climate  Some  jdandble  xeaaoiw 
might  none  the  lew  be  advanced  to  anppoit  the  thecny  of  an 
Oceanic  origin  of  the  Kolarian-speaking  hiU  tribes,  who  seem  to 
constitute  the  autochthonous  element  in  India,  and  whose  ^<^Mtf*f 
may  possibly  be  with  the  Negritos  of  the  Andaman  Islands  at  one 
time  spread  over  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dravidians  should  probably  be  traced  to  a  continen- 
tal source.  Like  the  more  recent  Hindus,  they  seem  to  have  arrived 
from  the  north-west ;  but  they  have  become  so  intermingled  both 
with  the  dark  Kolarians  and  £ur  Hindus,  that  their  original  type  can 
now  no  longer  be  determined.  There  are  Dravidians,  or,  at  leas^ 
Dravida-speaking  hill  tribes,  such  as  the  Todas  and  others  in  the 
Nilgiris,  who  might  well  be  taken  for  Kolarians ;  and  there  aie 
others,  such  as  the  cultured  Telugu  and  Tamil  peoples  of  the  Deoean, 
who  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  the  Bengali,  Oiissa,  H'ayyt*'^ 
and  other  peoples  of  Aryan  speech.  Here  again,  but  for  the  still 
8urvi\an^  fundamentally  diBtinct  Kolarian  and  Dravidian  tongues, 
the  presence  in  India  of  such  diverse  ethnical  elements  might  not 
have  been  easily  8US|)ecteil,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
might  well  have  been  referred  to  two  distinct  types — the  Aryan  and 
the  Kolarian. 

Pickering,  Logan,  and  Latham  have  endeavoure*!  to  detect  re- 
semblances l)etween  the  Dravidian  and  Australian  tongues,  and  out 
of  these  attempts  has  been  evolved  Huxley's  **  Australoid  Family." 
But  sounder  methoils  of  inquiry  have  shown  that  the  supposed 
similarity  of  speech  rests  merely  on  a  few  accidental  verbal  coinci- 
dences, while  the  physical  differences  are  such  as  to  preclude  any 
direct  relationship.  The  two  races  have  little  in  common  beyond 
what  they  have  in  common  viith  the  whole  human  species. 

The  other  races  of  agglutinating  speech  (Malays  and  Negritos) 
arc  treated  in  the  Ethnological  Appendix  to  the  AustrcUaHa  of  this 
series. 

1 1.  The  Races  of  Inflecting  Speech. 

Regarding  the  dark,  yellow,  and  fair  physical  types  as  three 
phases  in  the  upward  development  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
isolating,  agglutinating,  and  inflecting  linguistic  types  as  three 
phases  in  tlie  upward  development  of  human  speech,  it  is  significant 
to  find  that  the  Aryan  and  Semitic — that  is,  the  two  most  highly- 
developtMl  inflecting  languages — are  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  the 
two  most  highly-develoi^fd  branches  of  the  fair  type.  For  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  the  two 
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DTders,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  inflection  grows  out  of  agglutina- 
Idon,  of  which  it  in  the  natural  outcome.  Thej  merge  so  imper- 
oepttblf  oue  into  the  other  that  it  is  not  alvrnya  vasy  to  drew  the 
line  between  them.  Bnt  wherever  the  alfiz  becomes  so  fmicd  with 
the  root  as  to  be  no  longer  aeparable  from  it,  we  have  true  inflec- 
tjon.  A  direct  and  obvioua  consequence  of  this  intimate  fusion  is 
the  modification  of  both,  whence  it  follows  that  a  modified  root  ia 
an  Tmerring  teat  of  inflected  speech.  Such  forms  an  foot,  feel,  sing, 
temy,  (toe  to  the  influence  of  now  vanished  snflUes,  or  to  reduplica- 
tion, eeUbluih  the  claim  of  English  to  be  regarded  as  an  inflecting 
language,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  poverty  of  gcnmmaticaJ  forma. 
Thne  very  examples  show  that,  instead  of  being  an  original  condi- 
Uon  of  speech,  inflection  is  the  result  of  phonetic  decaf  acting 
rimnltaneoualy  on  the  root  and  its  fonnal  elements,  and  producing 
a  tort  of  chemical  union  of  the  several  parta,  which  can  only  be 
reaolved  by  scientific  analysis.  We  have  now,  so  to  say,  a  perfect 
oiganiam,  a  complete  synthesis,  which,  if  not  the  best  instrument  of 
thought,  ia  certainly  the  highest  morphological  evolution  of  which 
Ltngnage  ia  capable. 

Th^  Aryani. 

The  tendency  of  all  speech  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  from  isola- 
tion through  agglutination  to  inflection,  and  from  inflection  back 
again  to  isolation,  or  from  analysis  to  perfect  synthesis,  and  from 
ayntfaesiB  back  to  analysis.'  The  Latin  form  anatur  was  built  op 
daring  its  prehistoric  life  on  the  stem  am-a,  the  third  pereonal 
pronoun  f,  the  connecting  or  euphonic  vowel  u,  and  the  reflectiva 
te,  with  the  usual  change  From  (  to  r;  amatuKe-amaturc-amatur. 
But  this  synthetic  form  has  been  again,  during  ita  historic  life, 
broken  up  by  the  Romance  tongues  into  the  modem  analytical  forma 
amo'ti,  at  ti-ama,  ^aimt,  etc  By  an  ejiactly  aimilar  pri)ce«s  Lave 
been  developed  from  the  synthetical  Sanskrit,  through  the  Prakrita, 
the  PanjAbi,  Bengali,  Marathi,  and  all  the  other  so-called  Gaurian 
(»  Keo-Snnskritic  languages  of  Northern  India.     In  the  same  way 

bfl  MmLewhAt  metaphyMtc^.  tipeecli  «8  ui  org^n^m,  t,  Uvlng  growth,  nmst  oonronn  to 
the  Knirdainentii]  turn  of  cvolutloD  from  the  >iiup]«ti)  thecflmplii,  froiu  tbE  liomoginE- 
DOl  to  tb*  bEtoroggnHnu—thBt  ll,  ftoni  linlntlon  U  inflittloD  of  urtnt  kind.  Wb  cui- 
Bot  tdEfl  faUy^developrd  InngiugBB  any  aon  Uinn  vo  can  tAke  nillj^dDvelnpcil  mun. 
motlM  uiUrtliig'pirintB  of  Inquiry.  But  uiifortiiiiRtEly  all  the  knoini  lingnigra  of  tbo 
»oiM  iM  iilrMcly,  Bnii  huTii  long  hri-n.  in  ■  mow  or  Ian  dtTelopod  >tal«.  Herewc 
lia*«,  ao  to  •ay,  no  imrtoplaam,  nu  raw  matirial,  not  eyan  any  moniidl  to  work 
upon.  BDt  the  protoplaam  and  the  monads  mutt  be  poitaUleil,  □:  ' 
that  folly-ftormfd  languages— that  la,  coin 
In  otliar  wordB,  that  UagncgH  tin  eraite! 

2  z 
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\  modem  Afghan,  Persian,  Kurdiah,  Boluch,  Annenian,  are  nil 
Mi  to  be  in  &Q  Hiivanced  sUte  of  dcicoiupoeitioa  or  analyns  when 
.mparcd  with  their  prototypes,  the  andent  Baktrian,  Pereisn  of 
le  Achemeiiides,  and  Haik  or  old  Annenian. 

All  these  languBgea  of  India  and  Icania  are  commonly  grouped 

two  great  divisions,  forming  the  Indie  and   Imnic  bmucfaea  of 

,.e  Aryan  linguistic  family.    But  more  recent  research  has  tended  to 

hoyt  that  the  Afghan  bu><.  i  ought  to  be  regorde'i  as  inde- 

Jependent  membera  of  the hile  room  must  now  lie  made 

the  Galcho,  another  indep^.  member,  of  which  science  has 

lerto  taken  no  account,  '  ch  seems,  like  the  Afghan,  to 

..^upy  an  intermedia tt!  pn  .  uetween  the  Indie  and  Iranie 
branchea.'  The  Asiatic  divi»»»  of  ttie  Aryan  family  will  accord- 
ingly consist,  nol  of  two,  but  of  five  independent  branches,  as 

,  EuhmirL 
Nepali. 
PaijihL 
Sindhi. 

QuiuitL 
■  MsiithL^ 
Hindustan  L 
Bengali. 

Oriya. 
,  Sinhalese  (IJ 


Galcha  Branch  ....  Wakhi 

Siah-Poah  Eafir. 

,  Chignani. 
East  Iraiiic  Branch  :— Baktrian  (Zend) ;  Pushtu  (Afghan). 

{Peblevi ;  Poni ;  Neo-Peidan. 
Baluch. 
Kurdish. 
Ottetian. 
Haik  Brunch  ;— Ancient  and  Modem  Armenian. 

None  of  the  Qalcha  dialects  have  yet  been  tedaced  to  writiiig. 
The  Armenians  employ  an  alphabet  based  on  the  Greek,  and  intn>- 

I  The  Oticlu  trlbd  occupying  tb«  npland  nlle;!  an  both  (Ida  of  the  Hlnda-KsA 
have  been  recently  atudlHl  ei]«cliUT  b;  lC*jor  Blddnlph  {Triba  nf  Ou  IHiidt-EmA), 
Ch.  deUJhlvy,  indPior.  Tonuucbek,  ofOnu.  TbetTpeli  deicrlbed  as  UiU  of  ■  pt- 
mltlTc  CancuLc  nee  of  Aryan  speech,  with  blue  ey«,  bit  compleiion,  li^t  hair,  ud 
bnchjcepbalouj  or  ruund  head.  coMfqnently  quite  different  fram  Chat  c^  the  Inaim 
T^lks,  vho  an  moitly  dark,  irith  dolichocephalic  or  long  heads.  The  laneai«ea  Has 
to  Incline  inorr  towanla  ths  Iianic  than  the  Indie  branch,  while  prewnUng  maaj 
marked  peculiarities  entitling  them  to  be  regaided  aa  independent  memben  at  Ut 
organic  Ai;an  tongue.    Bae  alu  Van  den  Qheyn'a  La  DiaUeti$  do  Pamir,  Issl. 
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laced  by  their  Apostle  Mesrob  in  the  fourth  century.  The  old 
Sendic  and  the  cuneiform  letters  of  the  Achemenidian  epoch  have 
>een  supplanted  by  the  modem  Persian,  an  elegant  form  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  current  amongst  all  the  Muhammadan  peoples  of 
[rania  and  India.  But  the  Sanskritic  languages  are  properly 
written  in  various  forms  of  the  Devandgari,  ^  the  most  perfect 
nrstem  of  alphabetical  notation  in  existence"  (/.  Dowson),  The 
Drigin  of  this  syllabic  alphabet  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much 
x>ntroyer8y,  and  although  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  favour  a 
Semitic  descent,  the  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Bumell  and  others 
in  support  of  this  view  are  extremely  weak  and  omsatisfactory. 
The  question  cannot  here  be  discussed  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
further  inquiry  will  probably  show  that  the  Indian  alphabet  is  a 
local  invention.  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  feat  seems  to  be 
doubted  by  those  who  forget  that  a  similar  feat  has  in  recent  times 
been  x>erformed  by  a  Cherokee  Indian,  and  that  fully  as  great  a 
miracle  was  wrought  over  2000  years  ago  by  the  Hindus  themselves, 
when  they  invented  the  so-called  **  Arabic "  ciphers,  a  numerical 
system  not  merely  unapproached  by  any  other,  but  absolutely  in- 
capable of  improvement.^ 

The  Semites, 

While  presenting  some  slight  analogies  to  the  Aryan,  the 
Semitic  form  of  inflection  is  marked  by  several  distinctive  features 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  its 
triliteral  roots  and  the  astonishing  nimiber  of  grammatical  forms 
produced  by  mere  modification  of  the  root-vowels.  So  strong  is  the 
singular  love  of  triliteration,  that  even  borrowed  words  are  made,  by 
reduplication  or  otherwise,  to  conform  to  tlie  principle,  as  if  the 
evolution  of  the  language  were  directed  or  controlled  by  some  in- 
visible academy  of  pedantic  grammarians.  The  triliteral  root  qtl 
yields  in  Arabic  such  forms  as  q(Uala=he  killed,  qutila=he  was 
killed,  uqttU  =  to  kill,  qatil  =  killing,  qatl  =  murder,  gill  =  enemy, 
^2= murderous,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  three  consonants 
are  always  invariable  factors,  while  the  vowels  are  subject  to  almost 
endless  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  tongues  have 
never  developed  the  facidty  of  word -building,  or  derivation  by 
composition  of  two  or  more  roots,  or  of  roots  and  suffixes,  which 
plays  such  a  wide  part  in  the  Aryan  group.     Altogether  the  two 

1  The  Devanikgari  system  would  also  appear  to  l)c  more  ancient  than  is  commonly 
aupposed,  for  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie  and  M.  de  Rosny  have  recently  shown  that 
even  before  the  introduction  of  writing  from  China,  the  Japanese  and  Koreans  possessed 
an  alphabet  of  Indian  origin. 
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systems  have  little  in  common  beyond  the  brood  principle  of  inflec- 
tion, and  whatever  germs  they  may  have  once  jointly  poasessed  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  daring  the  eonxse  of  an  independent 
evolution  dating  back  many  thousand  years  before  the  historic 
epocL 

During  these  long  ages  the  Aryan  oi^nic  speedi  has  been  split 
up  into  several  distinct  groups^  still  flourishing  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  whereas  the  Semitic  never  developed  more  than  four  or 
five  doeely-related  varieties,  none  of  which  have  snrvived  except 
the  Arabic  and  AbjrssiDian.  Arabic  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Hommel^ 
and  others  to  represent  the  purest  type  of  Semitic  speech  ;  but 
the  recently-discovered  remains  of  the  long-extinct  As^rian  have 
revealed  more  archaic  grammatical  forms,  although  the  Arabic 
phonetic  system  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  remained  most  iaithM 
to  that  of  the  organic  tongue.  The  Assyrian  records  as  preserved 
in  the  brick  tablets  of  Nineveh  are  written  in  a  peculiar  variety 
of  cuneiform  characters  intermediate  between  the  Akkadian  of 
Babylonia  and  the  Achemenidian  of  West  Persia.  AU  the  other 
Semitic  tongues  employ  different  forms  of  the  80-calle<l  Phoenician 
alphabet,  which  is  of  hieTOglypliic  origin,  and  which  is  the  source 
of  all  the  European  writing  systems. 

The  Semitic  domain  is  confined  in  Asia  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  continent,  nuiinly  comprising  the  three  regions  of 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Here  the  race  and  its  peculiar 
speed  1  are  supposed  to  have  become  differentiated  from  the  other 
hrantrhes  of  the  Caucasic  stock,  by  wliich  they  have  at  all  times  been 
hemmed  in  and  preventetl  from  expanding  eastwards.  But  in  a 
jiaper  recently  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  M.  Bertin  has  attempteil  to  show  that  North- 
Eost  Africji,  or  tiie  Nile  valley,  was  the  original  home  of  the  Semites, 
whence  they  8ei)arated  at  a  remote  period  from  the  Egyptian 
Hamites.  Many  striking  affinities  have  certainly  been  traced  be- 
tween the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  tongues,  pointing  at  a  common 
origin  of  lx>th.  But  such  a  possible  common  Hamitico- Semitic 
sj)eech  carries  us  back  to  such  a  remote  epoch  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  centre  of  dispersion.  Abundant  proofs 
of  a  stone  age  in  Egypt  have  lately  been  brought  forward  by  General 
Pitt  Rivers  and  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston.^  Similar  proofs  of  a 
stone  age  in  Mesopotamia  are  not  wanting  ;  but  there  is  no  eWdence 
to  connect  either  the  Hamites  or  Semites  with  the  races  flourishing 

I  i>iV  Stmitf.n  uml  ihrt  Bt'lcutung  fur  die  Knlturyeachidite.    Leiprig,  1881. 
s  See  Popular  Scienct  Monthly  for  April  187S^,  and  the  Mtmoin  qf  tht  American  Aca- 
demy of  ArU  and  Sciewctiy  ISSl. 
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dnrinB  those  age^  They  may  be  their  lineal  ileeceiidaiiU,  or  they 
nmy  he  more  recent  inttudera,  and  in  either  case  the  migrations  of 
the  aasnmed  Uaniitico-Seinitic  people  may  have  been  jnst  as  well, 
if  not  lather  more  probably,  from  the  Mesopotamian  valley  ireet- 
vards,  than  from  the  Nile  valley  ei 


The  Caaeagiant. 

Although  presenting  here  and  there  'some  marked  varieties,  all 
the  aborigines  of  the  Caucasiu  seem  to  belong  to  the  Caucosic  stock. 
There  is.a  general  uniformity  of  type,  and  even  of  usages  and  tradi- 
tions  pointing  at  a  common  descent.  The  innumerable  diidects 
Hpoken  in  Ibe  "  Mountain  of  Languages,"  as  the  Caucoaun  haii  been 
called,  have  alao  at  least  a  common  phonetic  system,  whose  chief 
chamcteriatic  is  extreme  harshness.  In  this  respect  they  for  exceed 
all  other  languages  in  the  Old  World,  and  are  rivalled  in  the  New 
only  by  the  Tblinlceet,  Chinook,  Apache,  and  some  others  on  the 
north-west  coast  Tlie  climate  of  Caucasia,  in  some  places  eiceo- 
tively  hot  and  moist,  elsewhere  of  an  almost  Arctic  rigour,  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  this  extraordinary  and  universal  roughness  of 
articulation,  which  almost  exceeds  the  limits  of  credibUity.  Thus 
the  old  cApital  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  is  spelt  Mtsdihet,  though 
foreignets  well  may  ask  how  such  an  accumulation  of  hanl  initial 
consonants  is  to  be  pronounced  Any  effort  of  an  Englishman  U< 
do  so  would  probably  sound  more  like  Manx  Gat  than  anything 
else.  Yet  we  are  told  that  Georgian  is  musical  compared  with 
Cherkess  and  Abkhaaiao,  which  are  themselves  quite  soft  compared 
with  Chechenz  and  some  of  the  Sagbestdn  dialects. 

Many  of  tliei<e  dialects,  although  grouped  together  in  our 
Bcheme  under  the  collective  name  of  Lesghian,  present  profound 
structural  differences,  almost  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  cUssed 
as  fundamental  stock  languages.  In  fact  the  actual  number  of  stock 
languages  spoken  in  Caucasia  is  still  far  iroui  being  determined. 
No  doubt  the  Georgian,  Svauian,  Mingrelian,  I^z,  and  all  the  other 
•outhem  idioms,  form  a  single  linguistic  family  commonly  known 
as  the  Kortvelian,  while  the  Abkhosiun,  Clierkess,  Kabard,  and  the 
other  western  and  west  central,  are  also  derived  from  a  common 
source.  But  in  the  east  the  Chechenz  is  certainly  distinct  from 
the  Avar,  and  the  affinities  of  the  Durgo,  Dido,  Ude,  Duodez,  and 
many  others  current  in  DaghcstiLn,  ore  so  uncertain  that  all  attempts 
have  hitherto  failed  to  reduce  tlieui  to  a  common  origin.  Some 
(infer  even  in  their  morphology — those  of  South  Dt^^hestin  having 
apparently  already  arrived  at  the  inHecliug  stole  (itf.  Srnimov), 
while  the  Georgian  and  Clierkeas  arc  regarded  as  still  agglutinating, 
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although  here  it  often  seems  haxd  to  draw  the  line  hefeween  the 
two  oiders. 

The  suiprising  number  of  stock  kngoages  thus  developed  within 
the  narrow  area  of  the  Caucasus,  and  which  have  here  been  current 
as  far  back  as  historic  record  goes^  finds  elsewhere  no  parallel^ 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  Sudan  and  some  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  Neither  climate  nor  the  phjrsical  features  of  these 
secluded  upland  valleys  are  at  all  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  A  plausible  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  the 
geographical  position  of  this  region — Ijring  on  the  highway  of 
migration  between  two  continents,  and  serving  as  a  refuge  lor 
numerous  races  of  the  surrounding  plains,  which  may  have  escaped 
to  these  mountain  fSastnesses  from  the  sword  of  devastating  hoidei. 
All  these  causes  may  doubtless  have  contributed  to  the  result, 
which,  however,  seems  mainly  due  to  the  vast  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Oaucasian  highlands  have  been  peopled.  The  &voured 
and  isolated  valleys  of  the  Rion,  Ingur,  Upper  Kuban,  and  Terek 
rivers — centres  of  evolution  for  several  animal  and  vegetable 
species — have  been  probably  inhabited  long  enough  to  have  also 
become  centres  of  evolution  for  several  linguistic  species.  There 
was  a  time  when  Europe  and  Asia  were  separated  by  ^he  broad 
Ponto-Caspian  Strait,  preventing  any  spread  of  the  human  race 
northwanls,  protecting  Cauciisia  fixjm  hostile  inroads  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  thus  i)romoting  tlie  early  and  rapid  peopling  of  its  fertile 
upland  and  lowland  tracts.  Here  the  very  Caucasic  type  itself 
may  well  have  become  differentiated  from  the  Mongolic,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  some  Suabian  immigrants)  settled  in  the 
Kura  valley  have  in  a  few  generations  become  assimilated  to,  with- 
out intemiarrj'ing  with,  the  surrounding  Caucasian  peoples.^  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  region  of  intense  physical  energy,  where  the  vital 
forces  have  been  in  operation  for  an  incalculable  period  of  time  in 
a  number  of  secluded  valleys  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  and  thus  affording  a  most  fiivourable  field  for  independ- 
ent local  development.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Caucasian  lan- 
guages may  therefore  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  them  to 
be  surviving  fragments  of  linguistic  families  formerly  spread  over 
wider  areas.  Of  such  families  not  a  trace  is  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  attempts  made  to  connect,  for  instance,  the  Cherkess  with 
the  Basiiue  of  the  Pyrenees  have  now  been  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

I  *'  n  iiaroit  que  (lantf  res]*ace  de  deux  g^-n^retionB  les  colous  sooabes  ont  change 
physiqueiiient  d'uiie  iiiani^rc  riMiiarquable  kous  I'iufluence  du  milieu.  QuoiquMl  n'y  ait 
nolot  eu  de  cmisenient  cntre  eux  et  leuni  vi>iHinA,  la  plupart  ont  maiutenant  la  chevelure 
ftee^,  les  yeux  noire,  la  figtire  ovale  et  r^guli^re,  la  taille  Elegante  et  souple.  Ds  ne 
ilwnWint  plus  i  lours  couHins  rest^  dans  la  m^re-patrie  "  (Redv9,  vi.  p.  SSS). 
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12.  Races  and  Languages  of  Doubtful  Affinities. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  well  observes  that  "  there 
never  was  a  primitive  Mongolian  [Mongolic]  mother-tongue  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  was  a  primitive  Aryan  mother-tongue.  The 
common  ancestors  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Tungusian,  and  Mongol 
never  at  any  time  lived  together  in  one  great  society,  welded  into 
a  unit  of  community  of  language,  traditions,  and  customs,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  common  ancestors  of  Roman,  Teuton,  and  Hindu. 
On  the  contrary,  the  aboriginal  yellow  men  must  have  roamed 
about  in  detached  tribes,  like  the  blacks  of  Australia  or  the  red 
men  of  America,  with  half-formed  languages  fluctuating  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  diverging  with  great  rapidity,  and  speedily 
losing  all  traces  of  their  origin.  .  .  .  With  such  divergent  careers  as 
these,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  evidence  of  linguistic  community 
among  the  different  branches  of  the  yellow  race.  If  we  find  one 
set  of  linguistic  phenomena  in  China,  and  a  totally  different  set  in 
Japan,  and  yet  another  set  among  the  barbarous  Mongols  and  Tun- 
gnaes,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  have  expected.  We  find  just 
such  a  state  of  things  as  would  follow  from  the  isolated  independent 
development  of  a  number  of  languages  either  without  any  original 
kinship,  or  with  the  original  kinship  blurred  and  destroyed  almost 
from  the  very  beginning." 

These  remarks  are  quite  as  applicable  to  peoples  of  the  Caucasic 
and  other  stocks  as  they  are  to  those  of  the  Mongolic  race.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  almost  every  part  of  Asia  sporadic 
groups  of  languages,  which  can  no  longer  be  affiliated  to  any 
recognised  linguistic  families.  The  Brahui,  Dravidian,  and  Kolarian 
have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  703).  The  Sinhalese  of  Ceylon 
seems  to  occupy  a  somewhat  doubtful  position  between  the  Aryan 
and  Dravidian  groups.  The  race  itself,  of  which  the  Weddhas  are 
probably  the  original  stock,  is  extremely  mixed,  betraying  obvious 
traces  of  Aryan,  Dravidian,  Kolarian,  and  other  elements.  But  the 
language,  notwithstanding  a  large  admixture  of  Sanskrit  words,  due 
to  Buddhist  influences,  appears  to  be  fundamentally  of  Dravidian 
type. 

The  Elhmers  of  Cambotlia  may  be  taken  as  the  most  typical 
representatives  of  the  Caucasic  stock  in  Indo-China,  whence  they 
sent  off  branches  at  a  vastly  remote  period  into  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hence  the  affinities  of  the  Khmer 
language  are  with  the  so-called  Malayo-Polynesian  group,  as  else- 
where shown  by  the  writer.^ 

I  On  the  Relations  of  th£  Indo-Chinese  and  Oceanic  Races,  by  A.  H.  Keane.    TrQbner,  1880. 
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A  very  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  Khmers  are  the 
Chams  (Ciam  or  Tsiam),  also  an  historical  people,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  dominant  race  in  Further  India  before  the  m 
of  the  Cambodian  power.     They  are  still  found  in  scattered  com- 
munities spread  over  a  wide  area,  although  their  chief  home  is  the 
Champa  country,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  peninsula.    In  a 
paper  on  the  Cham  dialect  of  Dambang-dek  recently  read  befoie  the 
Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  M.  Aymonier  states  that  they  have  tliiee 
distinct  languages — the  Dcdil  or  sacred  language,  the    Cham  or 
vernacular,  and  the  Bant,  a  Muhammadan  idiom  which  has  now 
supplanted    the    others.      Several   Sanskrit    inscriptions  of  great 
antiquity  have   been  discovered  in  the  country,  and   the  people 
themselves  have  a  tradition  that  their  culture  waa  received  from 
India  some  2000  years  ago.     Since  then  they  have  been  aflfected 
by  Malay  influences    to   such  an  extent  that  Crawford  wrongly 
supposed  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Malay  race.     The  migrations 
were  from  Indo-China  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  an  occasional 
reflux  back  to  the  mainland,  as  in  Malacca  and  Champa. 

The  Ainos,  another  ofl*shoot  of  the  Caucasic  stock,  seem  to  have 
been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  where 
they  still  8ur\4ve  in  the  northern  island  of  Yesso  and  in  Sakhalin. 
Their  speech  is  entirely  distinct,  having  lost  all  traces  of  any 
former  connection  with  the  other  Caucasic  tongues  of  the  mainland. 
But  their  type,  as  graphic«'\lly  described  by  Miss  Bird  in  Unbeakn 
Trachj  is  obviously  a  mere  variety  of  the  Caucasic,  although  a 
recent  writer  has  attempted  to  affiliate  them  to  the  Mongolic.^  If 
the  Ainos,  with  their  full  bushy  beards,  hairy  bodies,  straight  eyes, 
and  light  complexion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  Mongols,  then  Have- 
lacque  will  be  fully  justified  in  rejecting  the  term  Moiigohc 
altogether  as  a  distinct  variety  of  mankind.  The  Ainos  are 
either  Caucasic  or  else  the  last  survivors  of  some  third  extinct 
stock,  of  wliich  science  has  no  further  knowledge. 

The  skittered  north-east  Siberian  tribes,  commonly  gi-ouped  as 
"  Hyperboreans,"  all  seem  to  be  physically  of  Mongolic  origin.  But 
their  languages  show  no  perceptible  relationship  with  any  others 
in  the  Old  or  New  "World.  Whatever  affinities  thev  mav  have 
among  themselves  are  of  an  extremely  vague  character,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Chukch  and  Koriak,  evidently  dialects  of  a  common 
mother-tongue.  The  Chukchis  themselves,  regarding  whom  so 
many  extravagant  theories  have  recently  been  advanced,  seem  to  he 
merely  a  branch  of  the  Koriak  race,  who  have  at  one  or  two  jwints 
of  the  coast  come  in  contact  with  Eskimo  tribes  from  America, 

^  J.  J.  Rein  in  Japan  nach  ReUen  nnd  StudUn.    Liepzig,  1881,  vol.  i  p.  443. 
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So  little  is  known  respecting  the  Solos,  Man-tze,  and  other 
ahoriginal  tribes  of  South- West  China,  that  any  theorising  on  their 
possible  origin  and  affinities  would  be  premature.  All  that  can 
be  stated  with  any  certainty  is  that  they  differ  greatly  in  physical 
appearance,  some  approaching  the  Mongolic  others  the  Caucasic 
type,  while  their  languages  seem  to  belong  mainly  to  the  isolating 
order.  Tet  Gill  speaks  of  the  Sumu,  a  large  Man-tze  nation  in 
Se-chuen,  whose  speech  is  of  Aryan  type.  Should  this  statement 
be  verified,  it  will  rank  as  perhaps  the  most  surprising  discovery 
made  in  recent  times  in  the  field  of  ethnology. 
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British.  205 
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tains, 501 
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Caniatic,  2fi9 
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Caste  in  Imlia,  290 
Caatries  bay,  402 
Caui>aHla.  345 
Caucaauii,  ;<47 
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Ceylf)n,  275 
Oiagan  river.  405,  5^2 
ChaUhans,  22^73 
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Cltang-ho  river,  519 
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Chnny  lako,  4r.2 
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Cholotu-duvan.  f.;ii» 
(■ln>n-kul.  5n7 
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Chiistianity  in  Asia.  22 

in  China.  57*.' 

in  India,  ;;:'.s 

in  Japm,  (v'.i 
('}iu  rivrr.  542 
Chu.lrs.  4S;: 
Chui  rivrr,  401 
Cliuk.'lii.  4^1 
Chulim  riv.-r.  452 
t'humalarhi  nu-unUiin,  2;''' 
Chumhi  vallov.  2'-4 
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iSnterinodjir,  878 
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Cdtle-arrt*,  S5.  SB 
Coljilr  U»,  MS 
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GhlllD,  IM 

CoEchK,  MS 

river,  187 
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Et-Tib.  117 
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Funh-nld,  IM 
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^H 
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FuJl-?r™mountBin,  010 
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Oklllee,  OS 

1S2€ 

lake  or,  S8 

Dnt«,di.'aM 

0«iidnm»k,  ?J3 

Doog-nii  river.  MO 

Gbiii^'.  river,  341-S 
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river,  101 
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Dorl  river.  19U 
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Huni,  UB 

OnTl  Jiuu,  3SS 
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OBVkhau,  1«1 
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Obu,8A 
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Hu-kug  river,  HE 
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Em-rAd.  IM,  100, 106 
Hun.  114 
Hftinuii  00 

Hiniet  moantoln,  878 
Hirnt  river,  100 
HMirAn,  00 
BMakn^  100, 100 
HuAimi,S14 
HAMnUrakht  river,  SSO 
HenMk,ODl 
HdM,110 
Hdmind  river,  100 
Hen-kUng  river,  616 
Hemt,  S18 

Hermon  monntein,  80 
HilUh,  80 
Hfll  Tippenh,  SOS 
HimalayM,  2SS 
Htnda-Knth,  180 
Hlndiu,  S86,  887 
Hlogo,  048 
Hianr,  408 
Hit,  88 

Houg-ho,  606>11 
Home,  103 

Hon-do  iBknd,  000,  014 
Hong-kiang  river,  060 
Hong-kong,  661 
Horse  of  Arabia,  129. 
of  Turkestan,  420 
Hei-king-shan,  501 
Hui,  68*2 
Hugli  river,  244 
Huiian,  516 
Hanza,  190 
Ha)>e,  516 
Hurka  river,  537 
Hu-to-ho  river,  519 
Hyderabad,  324 

I-CHANO,  504 

Ida  mountain,  38 

IdokoiMU  hilla,  349 

Iffdy  wells,  405 

Ike-aral,  506 

Ike-nantur,  523 

HI  river,  MS 

llykhuri-alin  mountains,  502 

Iinbros  island,  39 

Imerians,  373 

Indigirka  river,  460 

Indore,  261,  319 

Indus  river,  240-2 

Ineboli,  34 

Ingur  river,  357 

Injeh  cape,  31 

Inlaud  Bea,  Japan,  609 

In-fihan  mountains,  502 

Ipsaria  island,  39 

Irak-Arabi,  57 

Irak-i\Jemi,  101 

Iranian  plateau,  151-2 

Irawady  river,  247,  655-6 

Irbit,  488 

Iris  river,  35 

Irkutsk,  489 

Irtish  river,  4:il-2 

Isfahdn,  17(> 

Ishikari  mountain,  610 


Uhim  river,  461 
lakaader  lake,  400 
lakandrtn,  104 
Innid,49 
Inik,40 
Iniik-gol,80 
IiMi,487 
iMik-kol,  807, 410 
Ictenkoi  uknd,  80 
Ittery,  188 

Jabalfub,  84IL  810 
Jaoobabid,  101 
Jaflk,84 

Jagduak  pMi,  8S8 
Jaganath,  818 
Jagliata  river,  100 
Ja&tta,804 
Ja-Ung,608 
Jammn,  SSO 
Jamna  river,  848 
Japan, 006 
JapftneM,088 
Jara  motmtain,  604 
Jarahi  river,  160 
Jato,884,800 
Jawar  moantain,  60 
Jaxartes  river,  406-8 
Jebel-Akhdar,  113,  125 

Dahura,  121 

en-Ni\r,  118 

Gosh,  118 

Hamra,  121 

Uamrin,  56 

Judi,  56 

Katharine,  118 

Mar-Elias,  92 

Musa,  118 

Nusarieh,  85 

iSorlia],  118 

Hhammar,  111,  114 

Tir,  111 

T»)weyk,  114,  137 
Jelalabad.  223 
Jericho,  107 
Jenisalem,  105 
Jews,  47,  100,  377,  571 
,  JeyiKire,  200 

Jej'sulmir,  200 
'  Jezairi  Bahr-i-Sefld,  38 

KXbul,  222 

river,  IJW,  107 
Kabush4n,  160 
Kaehi  desert,  193,  104 
Kachi  )>ro\ince,  525 
Kaohu  mountain,  350 
Kades  lake,  87 
Kaf,  122 
Kafeh,  157 
Kaflristan,  202-3 
Kailas  mountains,  232,  246 
Kaisarieh,  4S 
Rakhetia,  307 
Kakhyens,  072 
Kalaat-Jabar,  81 
Kalabagh,  241 
Ka1a-rain)£a,  276 
I  Kala  Kaushid  Khan,  431 


Kdaft,178 

KalsUanlwr,  88 

Kafauu  river,  860 

Kaln]i,aor 

KalTpat  BHmnteln,  108 

KaUfrrivw,  461 

Ulan,  806 

KalynuHM  Itlaiid,  88 

Kamohadales,  488 

Tamehatka,  448, 480 

Kuan,  800,  874 

KAUIt,107 

Kanfthtnjinga  monntyn,  811^ 


Kandahar,  880 
Kandia  river,  100 
Kandy.  877 
KanfBi  river,  641 
Kanaea,46S 
Kantagb  ateppe,  880, 884 
Kara-ban  mountain,  807 
Kan-bonm,  607 
KanoU.  874,  818 
Kan*gOi-liaa  moontalBa  888 
Kania  river,  880 
Kanklabuid,  164 
Kankal.  876 
Kan-kaipaka,  4S3 
Kan-kirg^ilz,  424 
Karakomm  moant^ca,  8SS4 
Kara-kul  lake,  895 
Kara-kum  desert,  195,  402 
Karamania,  40 
Karan  desert,  161 
Karashar.  587 
Kan-su,  01,  158 
Kantal  river,  416 
Kan-taa  mountain,  307 
Karateghin,  200 
Kanva  steppe,  364 
Karch-Bhall  mountain,  S5S 
Karens,  300 
Karez,  208 
Karga,530 
Kariz,  167 

Karkacha  mountains,  102, 228 
Karkang-la  pass,  500 
Karkhah,  129 
Karmalie  river,  240 
Karman,  162 
Karmanshah,  174 
Karmez-dagh,  32 
Karpathoe  island,  39 
Kars,  383 
Karehi,  430 
Kartveliana,  373 
Kan^n  river,  62,  159 
Karwar,  274 
Kas-dagh.  33 
Rashaf-nid,  160 
Kashan,  161 
Kashgar,  587 
river,  507 
Kashgaria,  529 
Kashkar  river,  203 
Kashmir,  250 
Kashmirians,  294 
Kash-rad,  196 
Kasim,  112,  122 
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KiikhU,  400 
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SS*"* 
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KjTuig,  MS 
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Komotil-ukl  iDoDntaUi,  614 
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Konluuu,  173, 174 
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l^litpar,  160 
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KDiwl-dngh,  IM,  411 

lA  MuCnitn  mounUin,  468 

KhicM  Islud,  SB 
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Khl™.  404,  4ia,  432 

Koreil44 
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KQri.k9.  481 

Khol,  3UI 

Km  L.l»nd,  M 
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Klll&iui,  411,  414,  134 

KoriiUn-tup,  340 

«ri<Ull,  131 

Knti^i'T'itanmnai.  216 

SS'i«%,  103 

Kotu.  304 

LaCUland  |«m,  300,  «3 
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Knih,  irth.  of,  4S3,  060,  007 
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Prome,  319 

1  lake,  368 

Pughman  mountains,  196 

•,271 

Pu-ling,  503 

92 

Pulo  Condor,  683 

t,23P 

Punakha,  255 

n 

Punch  pass,  252 
Puniat  hills,  654 

,238,70 

624 

Piisht-khar  mountain,  232 

!,  395,  897 

lAke,  623 

QUETTA,  224 

r,  199,  403 

Quin-hoa,  686 

1,256 

river,  197 

Rajpittana,  258 

203 

Rakus-tal  lake,  246 

iver,  257 

Kampur,  257 

J 

Rangun,  819 

578 

Ran-kul  lake,  895 

mountain,  2C3 

Ranns  of  Katch,  242,  258 

iver,  260 

Ha8-el-Had,  110.  113 

n 

Has  Mussenduni,  113,  124 

los,  195,  225 

Ranht,  179 

I 

Ravi  river,  241 

mountain,  35S 

Red  Sea.  110 
ReduMCaleh,  857 

p,  251> 

.7 

Rewah,  236,  261 

taxd,  39 

Rhodes  island,  39 

1 

Riad,  137 

llfof,  519 

Riha,  107 

galla  mountain,  276 

Rion  river,  357 

Romania  cape,  2 

4 

Rowandiz  mountain,  50 

3r,  519 

Rudok,  595 

•iver,  520 

Rumbo,  667 
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Russians,  430,  474 

mntains,  191 

Russian  Turkestdn,  391 

57,  683 

Rybinsk,  489 

ver,  271 

'er,  240,  271 

Saddle  i>eak,  278 
SaHd-nl(l,  159,  la'i 

,683 

Saigon,  683 

nd,  110 

Sairam  lake,  898 

,  173,  177 

Sakaria  river,  35 

I 

Sakhalin,  5,  467 

If,  58,  110 

Sskyss  islaijd,  39 

170 

Sal,  forest  of,  237 

Great  gulf,  462 

Salangor,  667 
Salt  Range,  256 

candrovsk,  413,  433 

icier,  406 

Sal  wen  river,  656 

H) 

Sanuiria,  93 

iver,  10*2 

Samarkand,  414.  433 

er,  357 

Samos  island,  38 

uh,  683 

Samothrace  island,  39 

256 

Samoyedes,  484 

,379 

Samsar  mountain,  363 

Iiass,  252 

Samsun,  49 

ley,  192,  19S 

Sana,  137 

108,  412 

Sang-sang.  537 

,667 

Sang-koi  river,  659 

telle,  277 

8an-]x)  river,  246 

Sarakhs,  160,  178,  436 

Ty,  27:i 

Sardwan,  205 

r 

Sarhad,  156 
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river,  199,  403 

•rial,  462 

8ari-<lagh,  351 
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Sarii)ul,  202 

Sari-su  river,  401,  403 

i,  214 

Sari-suisk,  410 

1  lake,  515,  516 

Sarka-j(mg,  527 

t]H>rial  Arch.,  545 

Sarkan  river,  416 

3  A 

Sarts,  429,  430 
Sary-Kamish  lakes,  400,  406 
Sassik  lake,  534 
Satara,  328 
SatlaJ  river,  240,  241 
Satpura  mountains,  230 
Saugor  light,  263 
Saura  mountains,  633 
Sauni  mountain,  400 
Savalan  mountam,  166,  105 
Sayan  mountains,  44<} 
Scamander  river,  36 
Scio  island,  39 
Scutari,  49 
Sebaste,  48 
Secanderabafl,  324 
SeiUn  cape,  120 
Selenga  nver,  463-5 
Semiiialatinsk,  489 
Semirechinsk,  411,  416 
Sergiopol,  489 
Seringapatam,  323 
Seul,  646,  690 
Severo  cape,  4 
Shabadnrghuma,  640 
Shabirkhan,  202 
Sha-chan,  697 
Shah-(Ugh,  861 
Shahpura,  260 
Shahri  Oulgula,  413 
Shahri  Saman,  413 
Shah-yar  river,  607 
Shal,  192 
Shalbuz-dagh,  351 
Shamar-dagh,  54 
Shammars,  74 
Shaus,  673 
Shan  states,  661 
Shanghai,  593 
Slian-si,  657 
Shantung,  506 

Shanyan-alin  mountains,  602 
Shao-chow,  521 
Shara-hada  mountains,  602 
Shara-muren  river,  538-9 
Sharon,  plain  of,  92 
Sha-si,  694 

Shat-el-Arab,  62,  169 
Shat-el-Hai,  62 
Shavok  river,  233,  241 
Shchurovsky  glacier,  897 
Shechem,  104 
Shemaklia,  364 
Sheriat-el-Kebir,  87 
Sher-i-dahan  iiass,  197 
Shevaioi  hills,  270 
Shigatze,  627 
Shi-Koku  island,  608,  609 
Shilka  river,  460 
Shimonosaki  strait,  609 
Shin  mountains,  667 
Shinano  river,  612 
Shiniz  river,  227 
Shinto  religion,  631-2 
ShirAz,  177 
Shirv^n,  160 
Shi-shan,  603 
Sh(^ns,  646 
Sholapar,  328 
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Tori,  183 

TurkeaUn,  891,  400,  40S 
Tnrki  nee,  421 
Tnricomans,  437 
Turks,  4S 

Turakanak,  465,  485 
Tox-gol  lake,  36 
Typhoont,  666 
Tyre,  101, 104 

U  province,  527 

UlMA  lake,  506,  606 

Ude,  640 

Udeypore,  260,  319 

Udong.  683 

Ugen-daria,  607 

Ugus-bu  mountain,  300 

Ulema,  144 

Ulia-iutai,  642,  689 

Ulungur  lake,  451 

Umak,  91 

Unabetsu  mountain,  610 

Uralsk,  410,  411 

Urfii^Sl 

Urga,689 

Urgei^J,  432 

Uniiia  lake,  159, 165 

Urumtei,  588 

Urungu  river,  451 

UsbegB,  211,  422 

Usbel  mountain,  395 

Ushba  mountain,  849 

Ush-Turfkn,  588 

Ubsu  mountain,  614 

Ustin,  413 

Ust-Urt  plateau,  400 

Usuri  river,  460,  467,  520 

Utai-8han,  503 

Uzboi  watercourse,  160,  401, 

405 
Uzurgeti,  383 

Van,  64,  75 
Van  lake,  63 
Vardzia,305 


Verkhoyansk,  469,  490 
mountains,  460 

Vemiy,  435 

Victoria  bay,  462 
lake,  403 

VUini  river,  458 

Vindhya  mountains,  236 

ViUm  river,  458 

Vitimskaya,  458 

Vitziri  mountain,  351 

Vizigapatam,  270 

Vladikavkaz,  379 

Vladivostok,  490 

Voguls,  486 

Volcano  bay,  614 

Wadt  ArriN,  115 

Dawassir,  115 

Doan,  121 

-el-Arabah,  89 

-er-Ri^jal,  114 

Rakhiya,  121 

-er-Rumma,  115 

Sirhin,  114 
Wahhabi,  112 
Wainganga  river,  268 
Wakhan,  199 
Waidha  river,  268 
Wardoj  river,  200 
Wazlrabad,  241 
Waziri  mountains,  192 
Wel-ho  river,  519 
Wellesley  i)rovince,  667 
Wen  river,  514 
Wen-chew,  594 
Whampoa,  593 
When-ho  river,  519 
Wrangel  land,  4,  467 
Wu-hu,  694 
Wular  lake,  251 
Wushuti  mountains,  194 
Wnsung,  593 

Xaitthus  river,  35 

Yabkan  river,  542 


Yablonovoi  mountains,  447 
Yakuts,  480 
Yakutsk,  490 
Yalu  river,  544 
Yalung  river,  514 
Yana  river,  460 
Yanan,  275 
Yang-tse-kiang,  512 
Yarkand,  586 
river,  607 
Yasin,  190 
YasHim,  204 
Yazd,  181 
Yedo  bay,  638 
Yeisk,  379 
Yekaterinburg,  487 
Yelizavetgrad,  386 
Yelizavetiml,  385 
Yemen,  119 
Yenisei  river,  453-8 
Yeniseisk,  489 
Yeshil-Irmak  river,  35 
Yeshil-kul,  530 
Yesso  island,  610,  613 
Yezides,  23 
Yodo  river,  640 
Yokohama,  640 
Yora  river,  359 
Yuan-kiang  river,  515 
Yulduz,  897 
Yunnan,  553 
Yurung-kash  river,  507 

Zab  rivers,  Turkey,  62 
Zab  river,  Persia,  169 
Zainda-rAd,  161 
Zaisan  lake,  444,  451 
Zamindawar,  219 
Zanga  lake,  360 
Zaralbhan  river,  403,  400 
Zeya  river,  460 
Zirrch,  162 
Ziryanovsk,  488 
Zungaria,  532 
Zungarian  Ala-tau,  308 
Zungarian  strait,  16,  401 
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i  141111I111 .:  tiiit|f  1  I  iiii;!iili  liiljifii  iiiiiy  Ik-  a<:f  (']>t«'«l  Lriii*->.:T-:-.*..:. j.v.  .^  .-.T^ic^ 
liMiii  •!  -III. I, it  '-Imi  I111.1  III. I'll  lli'iTi  i|iii-;:lioii^  ;i  ftulfj*:'.*  of  -:•:.:--  -:.;  :t  af. 
|iii.'>iiii|  iiiiiiili  /  .Hill  iin  inn. 

"«ij,i  II  II  -III  II  ',  I'"  "»ll  •!"■  i«tt«iiii«'H  i:^  iiii'-st»"I,  ;iii'i  you  an-  irr»:si>tiKy 
liiii|iiiil  III  iiiul  iiii  ,  wJiiJi  \\:\  iiii  liMiilir:il  Mrriiii^-iiii'iit,  willi  the  i.i)pio*.b 
liii|>   .,     iiniil     iiKil  i     If    I   .1  •  ii|iiip;lv     \alu;i)ili;    UM    ii    work    of  rcftTt'llcC'.       Tbo 

ti.liiiiii   i>  iiiliiiiiil\  iimii  I  nil  iliiiiiiii,<:  iliiiii  iii.'iny  iKA'cls  tliat  an- fara]K)Vi-tho 
.iiiiiijii.  t\liili   II  iiijiliiliiii  III  il-ii<ll  lln-  iiiiitriiiil.s  for  any  ainoiiiit  of  I'oiiianr.'e/ 
/'••//    l/.i//  (.'ii  ./^ 

"\  wM  ili.i.'iiil  ^iilniiir.  lull  III  )i|iili-N,  Mini  rich  ill  iititps.  The  iiifurmatioD 
i.i  .iiliiiii.ilil\  >ii  MiMfM  il,  ;•••  ■iii\  iliiiif'  wdiiird  ciiii  In'  found  in  a  moment,  andtlk- 

.■Ulii i.oiiil  ili.ii    III  iiiiiiMil  ii-ii<\ii's.Hivi>  fiimlcns^Uion,  it  is  always  ]^Ii';is.int 

ii.iihiii'       |i   •niiiihi-i   llii>  i|tiiiiti's.'ii'nri'  of  all   till'  trawls!  and  d«.s<!i{i:i^r:S 
«  lili  Ii  Ii  n  t   lin  11  I'liMi  ilird  In  'lUi  li  iihiiiidani-i'  i»f  lato  yrai"s.** — ii .,  •-  '  ■  •  ■, 

■  N,i  i«u.  In  II.  I  i|U:diliod  ili.m  thi'  iiullu»r  i»f  *  Tlu'  Na:i:r.il:>:  :.  :!. 
\\\\.\  .'II    I  iMild  li.ix.'  I'nu  It'iuul  to  I'dit  sui'h  a   work.  .  .  .  Tr.-.  ^«^":".:  ■«  : 

I  i'iii|i«  iidiuiit  i»l  iiil.>iiii((itoi  on  S^mtli  Anu'tii'a  wliivh  will  :v  r:  >:  — i".  .:■.'■'. 
i«»  (Ui  ..vo»-,i  n'lu.  il  -.md^ni.  wliili-  tlu'  Ntxli*  i»»  whivli  it  :>  >*".::.■  r.  1  :: 
iium»uMii  dl\i  .ii.iuoii-..  iii.ik*'  •.'.  .ilti.uv.xo  to  the  giMiorV;  nJL.i^"       -  .  • 

■  I. nil'.  iii.\.i\  u -.isN  I  u«  '.'u-JunI  nutnlvrof  the  s<r*;s  ■  :  ■'  -       .  :  ..: 
\l\».  »         U    il«.    -v  ;•.-.  u'«.»;'. »;    \  o'.;;v.u  >   i>l    tl'.o    ?!<'viis   :i:\     i-.  '•.    ..  -..v 

L  ■  I  '  *  »  1  '  - 

■  C^  7*  ■  . 

..   \    »■.'   .         .      ..;.;.  ..'.    1     .•      I     •    ■     ^  1  f -:    ..    . 
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